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BOOK  III. 

OF  AFFINITY. 

^THE  term  affinity  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  Book  III. 
into  Chemistry  by  Dr.  Hooke,  and  it  has  gradually  come 
into  general  use ;  because  an  appropriate  term  was  con- 
sidered as  necessary  to  distinguish  chemical  attractions 
from  gravitoHon,  cokeswrij  and  adhesion. 

The  term  affinity  as  at  present  used  signifies  the  power 
by  which  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  are  made  to  unite 
together,  and  kept  united.  When  two  substaifoes  have  the 
property  of  imiting  chemically,  they  aref  said  to  have  an 
affinity  for  each  other.  Thus  sulphuric  add  has  an  affi- 
nity for  potash  and  for  lime,  and  nitric  acid  has  an  affinity 
for  magnesia.  Sometimes  bodies  unite  whenever  they  are- 
placed  in  contact;  this  is  the  case  with  oxygen  and  deutoxide 
of  azote^  and  with  acetic  acid  and  soda.  But  frequently 
they  require  for  union  a  certain  increase  of  temperature 
or  liquidity.  Thus  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  may 
be  mixed  together  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  without  uniting;  but  when  the  temperatiH*e  is 
jraised  to  redness  they  unite  with  great  violence.  Zinc  and 
copper  may  be  left  in  contact  without  uniting ;  but  when 
they  are  brought  into  fusion  they  readily  combine  and  form 
brass.  Tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  both  in 
crystals,  may  be  pounded  together  without  acting  on  each 
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I  AFFINITY. 

Book  III.  Other;  but  when  the  mixture  is  thrown  into  water  the  acid 
unites  with  the  alkali  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid. 

Newton  was  the  first  person  that  gave  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  affinity.  Since  his  time  the  sub- 
ject has  accasionally  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists. 
But  the  philosphers  to  whom  we  lie  under  the  greatest 
obligations  tor  the  light  ^liich  they  have  thrown  on  this 
difficult  department  of  Chemistry  are  Bei^gman,  BcrthoUet, 
Richter,  Dalton,  Davy,  and  Berzelius. 

As  no  complete  theory  of  aflSnity  can  be  exhibited  at 
present,  it  will  be  requisite  in  this  book  to  detail  the  general 
doctrines  of  Chemistry  as  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto 
ascertained ;  that  we  may  omit  no  part  of  the  subject  I 
shall  divide  the  book  into  five  chapters.  In  the  Jirst  I  shall 
consider  the  nature  of  affinity  in  general ;  in  the  second  I 
shall  treat  of  gases;  in  the  third  of  Liquids;  in  the  fourth 
of  Solids  ;  and  in  the  fifth  of  Decomposition. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  AFFlNITSr  IK  GENERAL. 

Chap.  I.  1.  All  the  great  bodies  which  constitute  the  solar  system 
^^""V"^^  are  urged  tdwords  each  other  by  a  force  which  preserves 
them  in  their  orbits  and  regulates  their  motions.  Thia 
Aufiction,  force  has  received  the  name  of  attraction.  Its  natore  is  un- 
known :  whether  it  be  inherent  in  these  bodies  themselves, 
or  the  consequence  of  some  foreign  agent,  are  questiona 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy,  because  we 
have  no  method  of  deciding  the  point  One  would  be 
more  inclined  to  the  first  supposition  than  to  the  other,  as 
we  can  conceive  no  foreign  agent  sufficient  to  explain  the 
planetary  motions  unless  an  intelligent  one ;  and,  for  any 
thing  which  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  was  as  easy  for  the 
Creator  to  have  bestowed  on  the  planets  the  power  of  act- 
ing on  each  other  at  a  distance,  as  the  power  of  being  acted 
on,  and  receiving  motion  from  other  substances. 
Uflivcnal.  2.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstrated,  that  this  planetarj 
attraction  is  the  same  with  grauitoHon^  or  that  force  by 
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yincb  a  heavy  body  is  urged  towards  the  enrdi;  Uiat  it  is   Chap.  I. 
possessed,  not  only  by  the  planets  as  wholes,  but  by  all 
their  component  parts  also;  that  it  is  mutual;  that  it  ex- 
tends to  indefinite  distances ;  and  that  all  bodies,  as  far  as 
is  known,  are  possessed  of  it 

S«  When  two  bodies  are  brought  within  a  certain  dis^ 
tance^  they  adhere  together,  and  require  a  considerable 
force  to  a^iarate  thep.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
two  polished  pieces  of  marble  or  glass.  When  a  piece  of 
metal,  or  indeed  almost  any  body  whatever,  is  plunged 
into  water  and  drawn  out  again,  its  surface  is  moistened, 
that  IS  to  say,  part  of  the  water  adheres  to  it.  When  a  rod 
of  gold  is  plunged  into  mercury,  it  comes  out  stained  in«* 
delibly  of  a  white  colour,  because  it  retains  and  carries  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  mercury.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  'force  which  urges  these  bodies  towards  each  other  and 
keeps  them  together ;  consequently  there  is  an  attraction 
between  them.  Bodies,  therefore,  are  not  only  attracted 
towards  the  earth  and  the  planetary  bodies,  but  towards 
each  other,  llie  nature  of  this  attraction  cannot  be  as- 
signed any  more  than  that  of  gravitation ;  but  its  existence 
is  equally  certain,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  by  far  .the 
greater  number  of  bodies. 

4.  In  all  cases  we  find  the  particles  of  matter  united  to- 
'gether  in  masses ;  differing  indeed  from  each  other  in  magw 
nitude^  but  containing  all  of  them  a  great  number  of  pai^ 
tides.  These  particles  remain  united,  and  cannot  be 
separated  without  the  application  of  a  considerable  force ; 
•they  are  kept  together  therefore  by  a  force  which  urges 
them  towards  each  other,  since  it  exposes  their  separation. 
Consequently  this  force  is  an  attraction* 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  tertain  unkno^^m  force  which 
urges  bodies  towards  each  other;  a  force  which  acts  not 
only  upon  large  masses  of  matter,  as  the  sun  and  the  planets, 
bat  upon  the  smaller  component  parts  of  these  bodies,  and 
even  upon  the  partides  of  which  these  bodies  are  composed. 
•Attraction,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  know,  extends  to  all 
matter,  and  exists  mutually  between  all  matter.  It  is  not 
annihilated  at  how  great  a  distance  soever  we  may  suppose 
bodies  to  be  placed  fix>m  each  other,  neither  does  it  disap- 
pear, diough  they  be  placed  ever  so  near  each  other.  The 
Aifture  of  dbis  attraction,  or  the  cause  which  produces  it, 
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4  APFINmr  IN  GENERAL. 

Book  III.  is  altogether  unknown;  but  its  existence  is  demonstrated 
^^-"v"*^  by  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Ascribed  to  5.  This  attraction  was  long  accounted  for  by  supposing 
impulsion,  that  there  existed  a  certain  unknown  substance  which  im- 
pelled all  bodies  towards  each  other ;  a  hypothesis  to  which 
philosophers  had  recourse,  from  an  opinion  long  admitted 
as  a  first  principle,  ^^  that  no  body  can  act  where  it  is  not;" 
as  if  it  were  more  difficult  to  conceive  why  a  change  is  pro- 
duced in  a  body  by  another  which  is  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, than  why  it  is  produced  by  one  which  is  situated  at 
But  with-  a  small  distance.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  explain  the 
out  reason;  phgnQmena  of  attraction  by  impulsion,  but  it  is  as  difficult 
to  conceive  how  bodies  should  be  urged  towards  each  other 
by  the  action  of  an  external  substance,  as  how  they  should 
be  urged  towards  each  other  by  a  power  inherent  in  them- 
selves. The  face  is,  that  we  can  neither  comprehend  the 
one  nor  the  other ;  nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why 
the  Almighty  might  not  as  easily  bestow  upon  matter 
power  of  acting  upon  matter  at  a  distance,  as  the  power 
of  being  acted  upon  and  changed  by  matter  in  actual  con- 
tact 

But  farther,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  bodies 
are  ever  in  any  case  actually  in  contact*  For  all  bodies  are 
diminished  in  bulk  by  cold,  that  is  to  say,  their  particles 
are  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  which  would  be  impossi- 
ble, unless  they  had  been  at  some  distance  before  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cold.  Almost  all  bodies  are  diminished 
in  bulk  by  pressure,  and  consequently  their  particles  are 
brought  nearer  each  other ;  and  the  diminution  of  bulk  is 
always  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Newton  has  shown 
that  it  required  a  force  of  many  pounds  to  bring  two  glasses 
within  the  800th  part  of  an- inch  of  each  ofiier;  that  a 
much  greater  was  necessary  to  diminish  that  distance ;  and 
that  no  pressure  whatever  was  capable  of  diminishing  it 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Consequently  there  is  a  force 
which  opposes  the  actual  contact  of  bodies ;  a  force  which 
increases  inversely  as  some  power  or  function  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  which  no  power  whatever  is  capable  of  over- 
coming. Boscovich  has  demonstrated,  that  a  body  in 
motion  communicates  part  of  its  motion  to  another  body 
before  it  actually  reaches  it.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that^ 
as  &r  as  we  know,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  actual  coI^- 


tact  in  nature^  and  that  bodies  of  coarse  alwa3r8  act  upon  Chtp.  i. 
each  bthef  at  a  distance.  Even  impulsion,  therefore,  or  ^"""v"*^ 
presifore,  is  an  instance  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other  at 
a  distance,  and  therefore  is  no  better  explanation  of  attrac- 
tion than  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  inherent  power.  We 
must  therefore  be  satisfied  with  considering  attraction  as  an 
unknown  power,  by  which  all  bodies  are  urged  towards 
each  other.  It  is  a  power  which  acts  constantly  and  uni* 
formly  in  all  times  and  places,  and  which  is  always  dimi-* 
nisbing  the  distance  between  bodies,  unless  when  they  are 
prevented  from  approaching  each  other  by  some  other  force 
equally  powerful. 

6.  The  change  which  attraction  produces  on  bodies  is  a  Of  tw« 
diminution  of  their  distance.  Now  the  distances  of  bodies  ^"^^^* 
from  each  other  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  too  small  to  be 
perceived  by  our  senses,  or  great  enough  to  be  easily  per* 
ceived  and  estimated.  In  the  first  case,  the  change  of  dis* 
tance  produced  by  attraction  must  be  insensible;  in  the 
second  case  it  must  be  visible.  Hence  the  attractions  of 
bodies,  as  far  as  regards  us,  naturally  divide  themselves  into 

two  classes:  i.  Those  which  act  at  sensible  distances; 
9.  Those  which  act  at  insensible  distances.  The  first  class 
obviously  applies  to  bodies  in  masses  of  sensible  magnitude; 
the  second  class  must  be  confined  to  the  particles  of  bodies, 
because  they  alone  are  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other. 

7.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  intensity  of  the 

first  class  of  attractions  varies  with  the  mass  and  the  dis*  i.  At  sensi- 
tance  of  the  attracting  bodies.  It  increases  with  the  mass  ^^J^' 
of  these  bodies,  but  diminishes  as  the  distance  between  them 
increases.  Hence  we  see  that  in  this  class  of  attractions 
every  particle  of  the  attracting  bodies  acts,  since  the  sum 
of  the  attracting  force  is  always  proportional  to  the  number 
of  particles  in  the  attracting  bodies.  Why  it  diminishes 
as  the  distance  incfeases,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  tlie 
fact  is  certain,  and  is  almost  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position of  impulsion  as  the  cause  of  attraction.  The  rate 
of  variation  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  in  all  cases  of  attraction  belonging 
to  the  first  class. 

8.  The  attractions  belonging  to  the  first  class  must  be  as 
niunerous  as  there  are  bodies  situated  at  sensible  distances; 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  diat  they  may  be  all  reduced  to 
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Book  III.  three  difierent  kinds;  namely,  1.  Gravitation;  2.  Mectii* 
city ;  d.  Magnetism.  The  first  of  these  has  been  shown  by 
Newton  to  belong  to  all  matter,  as  far  as  we  have  an  op« 
portmiity  of  examining,  and  therefore  to  be  universaL 
The  other  two  are  partial,  being  confined  to  certain  sets  of 
bodies,  while  the  rest  of  matter  is  destitute  of  them ;  for  it  ia 
well  known  that  all  bodies  are  not  electric,  and  that  scarcely 
any  bodies  are  magnetic,  except  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
chromimn. 

The  intensity  of  these  three  attractions  increases  as  the 
mass  of  the  attracting  bodies,  and  diminishes  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  increases.  The  first  extends  to  the  greatest 
distance  at  which  bodies  are  known  to  be  separated 
from  each  other.  How  far  electricity  extends  has  not  been 
ascertained ;  but  magnetism  extends  at  least  as  &r  as  Ae 
eemidiameter  of  the  earth.  All  bodies  possess  gravity;  but 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  other  two  attractions  are  con- 
fined to  two  or  three  subtile  fluids,  which  constitute  a  part 
of  all  those  bodies  which  exhibit  the  attractions  of  electricity 
or  magnetism.  This  may  be  so;  but  it  has  not^  and 
scarcely  can  be  demonstrated. 

9.  llie  absolute  force  of  these  attractions  in  given  bodies 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  force  necessary  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  these  attractions,  or  by  the  space  which  given 
bodies,  acted  on  merely  by  these  attractions,  traverse  in  a 
given  time.  If  we  compare  the  different  bodies  acted  on 
by  gravitation,  we  shall  find  that  the  absolute  force  of  their 
gravitation  towards  each  otlier  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  pro- 
vided their  distances  from  each  other  and  their  mass  be  the 
same;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  electrical  and 
magnetic  bodies.  In  them  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
attracted  towards  each  other,  called  electricity  and*  magnet- 
ism, are  exceedingly  various,  even  when  the  mass  and  the 
distance  are  the  same.  Sometimes  these  forces  disappear 
almost  entirely ;  at  other  times  they  are  exceedingly  in- 
tense. Gravity^  therefore,  is  a  force  inherent  in  bodies ; 
electricity  and  magnetism  not  so:  a  circumstance  which 
renders  die  opinion  of  their  depending  upon  peculiar  fluids 
exceedingly  probable.  If  vre  compare  the  absolute  force  of 
these  three  powers  with  each  other,  it  would  appear  that 
the  intensity  of  the  two  last,  every  thing  else  being  equal, 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  first  ij  but  their  relative  intensity 
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canDol  be  compared,  and  is  therefore  unknown.    Hence  it  Chap.  L 
follows  that  these  different  attractions^  though  they  follow  ^— v ^ 
the  same  laws  of  variation,  are  not  the  same  in  kind. 

10.  The  attractions  between  bodies  at  insensible  distances^  a.  AflBnitf. 
and  which  of  course  are  confined  to  the  particles  of  matter, 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  qffinityf  while  the 
tarm  attraction  has  been  more  commonly  confined  to  cases 
of  sensible  distance.  Now  the  particles  of  matter  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous.  By  homo- 
geneous particles,  I  mean  particles  which  compose  the 
same  body ;  thus  all  particles  of  iron  are  homogeneous. 
By  heterogeneous  particles  are  meant  those  which  compose 
different  bodies ;  ihus  a  particle  of  iron  and  a  particle  of 
lead  are  heterogeneous. 

Homogeneous  affinity  urges  the  homogeneous  particles 
towards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  insensible  distances 
from  each  other;  and  consequently  is  the  cause  why  bodies 
almost  always  exist  united  together,  so  as  to  constitute 
masses  of  sensible  magnitude.  This  affinity  is  usually  de* 
noted  by  the  term  cohesion^  and  sometimes  by  adhesion  when 
the  sur&ces  of  bodies  are  only  referred  to.  Homogeneous 
affinity  is  nearly  universal ;  as  iar  as  is  known,  caloric  and 
light  only  are  destitute  of  it 

Heterogeneous  affinity  urges  heterogeneous  particles  to-  Heteroge- 
wards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  insensible  distances  ^^*  *^ 
from  each  other,  and  of  course  is  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  new  integrant  particles  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  heterogeneous  particles.  These  new  integrant  particles 
afterwards  unite  by  cohesion,  and  form  masses  of  com- 
pound bodies.  Thus  an  int^rant  particle  of  water  is  conu> 
posed  of  particles  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  urged  towards 
each  other,  and  kq>t  at  an  insensible  distance  by  hetero- 
geneous affinity ;  and  a  mass  of  water  is  composed  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  integrant  particles  <^  that  fluid,  urged 
towards  each  other  by  homogeneous  affinity.  Heterogene- 
ous affinity  is  universal,  as  &r  as  is  known ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  body  whose  particles  are  not  attracted  by  the 
particles  of  some  other  body;  but  whether  the  particles  of 
all  bodies  have  an  affinity  for  the  particles  of  all  other 
bodies,  is  a  point  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  is,  however,  exceedingly  probable,  and  has  been  generally 
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Book  III.  taken  for  granted ;  though  it  is  certainly  assuming  mort 

^^-"V*^  than  even  analogy  can  warrant. 

11.  Chemists  at  first  supposed  that  when  two  heterogene- 
ous bodies  united  t(^ether  and  formed  a  third  body,  the 
two  constituents  themselves  were  entirely  destroyed.  Thus 
when  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  are  mixed  together,  both 
the  acid  and  the  alkali  disappear,  and  a  salt  formerly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  vitriolated  tartar  is  formed.  The 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  potash  were  both  conceived  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  vitriolated  tartar  to  be  formed  out  of 
their  ndns. 

Mayow*8         This  opinion  was  refuted  by  Mayow,  in  1677,  in  the 

explanation  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  treatise  de  SaUmtro^  et  Spiritu 
nitr(Mxereo,  Sal  ammoniac,  he  observed,  is  a  compound  of 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  and,  as  a  proof  that  neither 
the  acid  nor  the  alkali  in  this  compound  are  destroyed,  he 
showed  that  either  of  them  might  be  again  recovered  at 
pleasure.  When  the  sal  ammoniac  was  treated  with  pot- 
ash  the  ammonia  was  separated,  and  when  it  was  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  we  obtained  the  muriatic  acid.  Mayow 
showed  at  the  same  time,  that  bodies  follow  certain  fixed 
and  general  laws  in  their  action  on  each  other.  Volatile 
alkali  is  separated  from  all  acids  by  the  fixed  alkalies. 
Nitric  acid  is  disengaged  from  potash  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  alkali,  and  forms  with  it  vitriolated 
tartar.  ^  Acids  dissolve  metals,  but  when  potash  is  poured 
into  the  solution  the  metal  is  disengaged  and  falls  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  alkali  unites  with  the  acid  in  its  place. 
Sulphur  and  potash  unite  together ;  but  acids  precipitate 
the  sulphur  by  uniting  with  the  potash  and  taking  its  place. 
In  like  manner  when  sulphur  is  united  with  a  metal,  if  we 
digest  the  sulphuret  in  an  acid  the  metal  combines  with  the 
acid  and  the  sulphur  is  set  firee.* 

Geodroy*s  12.  These  important  observations  of  Mayow  were  car- 
ried still  farther  by  Geoffiroy,  senior,  in  1718.  He  consi- 
dered the  order  in  which  bodies  separated  each  other  from 
a  given  body  as  constant.  Thus  metals  are  separated  from 
acids  by  the  absorbent  earths;  the  absorbent  earths  are 
separated  from  acids  by  volatile  alkalies,  while  volatile  aU 

«  Mayow  de  Sakutro,  p.  SSS. 


table. 


kalies  are  separated  by  the  fixed  alkalies.  He  dreW  up  in  Oiap.  i: 
consequence  the  following  table  exhibiting  the  order  in 
which  bodies  separate  each  other  from  a  given  substance. 
At  the  head  of  each  column  is  written  the  name  of  the 
substance  with  which  the  bodies  enumerated  in  the  column 
combine.  Below  it  are  arranged  all  the  bodies  capable  of 
uniting  with  it.  That  which  separates  all  the  others  is 
placed  uppermost,  and  that  which  is  separated  by  all  the 
others  is  placed  undermost,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of 
their  separations.  Thus  in  the  first  column  the  fixed  al- 
kalies separate  all  the  bodies  below  them  from  the  acids. 
The  volatile  alkalies  separate  all  except  the  fixed  alkalies. 
The  absorbent  earths  separate  the  metals,  and  the  metals 
are  separated  by  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  column.* 


Adda. 

Fixed  alkalies 
Volatile  alkalies 
Absorbent  earth 
Metals 


Miuiatieaeid.  Nitric  add. 


Tin 

Antimony 

Copper 

Silver 

Mercary 

Gold 


Iron 
Copper 
Leaa 
•Mercury 

Silver 


Salphvie  add. 

Phlo^ston 
Fixed  alkalies 
Volatile  alkalies 
Absorbent  earth 
Iron 
Copper 
Silver 


Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acii- 
Muriatic  acid 


Ftied  alkaUet. 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Muriatic  add 
Acetic  acid 
Sulphur 


Volatile  alkaliM. 

Sulphuric  add 
Nitric  acid 
Muriatic  add 


Mctah. 
Muriatic  a^id 
Sulphuric  add 
Nitric  add 
Acetic  add 


Lead. 

Copper. 

SUver. 

Silver 

Mercury 

Lead 

Copper 

Calamine 

Copper 

Iroa. 


Antimony 
Silver^  copper, 
lead 


Sttlpbor. 

Fixed  alkalies 
Iron 

Est 

Silver 
Antimony 
Mercury 
Gold 

ABtiaaooy. 

Iron 

Silver,  coppier, 
lead 


.  mtnnfm 

Gold 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 

Zinc 

AntimoDj 


Wslir. 

Alcohol 
Salt 


13.  The  first  improvement  made  in  this  table  was  byGcUertrt 
Gellert.  The  MetaUurgic  Cliemistry  of  this .  writer,  pub-  ^**>^ 
lisbed  at  Leipsick  in  1751 9  and  of  which  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Seiferth  made  its  appearance  in  1766,  is  a  work 
of  great  merit*  It  contains  a  very  clear  account  of  the  difr 
ferent  metallurgic  and  chemical  processes  as  far  as  known 
at  the  time,  given  with  a  d^ee  of  conciseness  very  uncom* 


*  Mem.  Paris  1718|  p.  S02. 
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Book  III.  mon  in  a  Geman  writer.  It  contains  many  original  ex* 
^^  v^^  pariments  on  metallic  alloys,  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
there  is  a  table  of  solutions^  as  Gellert  terms  it,  drawn  up 
according  to  the  idea  of  Geofiroy ;  but  much  more  anions. 
It  was  divided  into  28  columns.  He  substances  placed  at 
the  head  of  these  columns  are  the  following : 

1.  Refractory  Titrescent  stones  15.  Liver  of  sulphur 

t.  Fusible  vitrescent  stones  16.  Cobalt 

S.  Clay  and  argOlaceous  stones  17.  Arsenic 

4.  Plaster  and  /yypseous  stones  18.  Antimony. 

5.  Lime  and  calcareous  stones  19.  Glass  of  antimony 

6.  Fixed  alkalies  20.  Bismuth 

7.  Volatile  alkalies  21.  Zinc 

8.  Vinegar  22.  Lead 

9.  Muriatic  acid  23.  Tin 
•             10.  Nitric  acid  24.  Iron 

11.  Sulphuric  acid  25.  Copper 

12.  Aqua  regia  26.  Silver 

13.  Salt-petre  27.  Mercury 

14.  Sulphur  28.  Glass. 

In  each  column  the  substances  which  the  body  at  the 
bead  of  the  column  was  capable  of  dissolving,  were  placed 
in  the  inverse  order  of  Geoffiroy's  table.  Those  bodies 
most  easily  dissolved  were  placed  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  those  most  difficultly  dissolved  stood  nearest  the  head 
of  the  column.  At  the  foot  of  each  column,  and  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  black  line,  were  placed  those  substances 
which  the  body  at  the  head  of  the  column  was  incapable 
of  dissolving. 
Uttbour^'s  14.  In  the  year  1758,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
•■^*  Rouen  o£Pered  a  prize  for  the  best  dissertation  on  affinity. 
The  prize  was  shared  between  M.  Limbourg,  a  physician, 
at  Theux  in  the  country  of  Liege,  and  M.  Le  Sage  of 
Geneva.  The  dissertation  of  Limbourg  was  published  at 
Liege  in  1761.  In  it  he  gave  a  table  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  Geoffroy,  but  much  enlarged  and  corrected.  It 
consists  of  33  columns,  umler  some  of  which  were  ar- 
ranged 15  or  16  bodies,  each  in  the  supposed  order  of  its 
affinity.  In  this  dissertation  the  author  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  affinity,  and  he  pointed  out  at  consi- 
derable length  the  utility  of  the  table  which  he  had  con^ 
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ittui5t^ ;  mentJooing  at  the  same  time  its  fimlts  taki  impc9r«>  Chap.  L 
fectkmt.  ^^— v"^ 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  these  tables  and  of 
BOtme  others,  which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate^ 
the  opinions  of  chemists  respecting  affinity  came  to  be  di» 
▼ided.  Some  adopted  the  principles  of  Geofiroy,  that  every 
body  a  had  a  particular  degree  or  intensity  of  affinity  \rf 
which  it  was  united  to  another  body  x,  and  that  whenever 
a  third  body  i,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  x  than  a  had, 
is  presented  to  the  coippound  a  is  displaced,  and  b  unite! 
in  its  stead  with  the  body  x.  Others  were  of  opinion  that 
no  such  difference  in  the  intensity  of  affinity  existed ;  that 
b  might  be  capable  of  displacing  a  and  sqiarating  it  from 
Xj  while  at  the  same  time  a  m  its  turn  might  disengage  b 
from  X.  Or  that  b  might  be  able  to  disengage  a  and  in*- 
capable  of  disengaging  c,  though  a  was  capable  of  disen^ 
gaging  c 

15.  Bergman's  dissertation  on  Elective  Attractions^  first  BerfmaaV 
published  in  1775,  in  the  Uiird  volume  of  Uie  Memoirs  of  ^*^^"^ 
the  Royal  Society  of  Upsala,  and  afterwards  re-published 
by  the  author  in  178S,*  appears  to  have  decided  the  opi- 
nions of  chemists  in  general  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these 
two  hypotheses.  According  to  him  the  affinity  of  each  of 
the  bodies  a,  ft,  c,  d^  &c.  for  x  differs  in  intensity  in  such  a 
mailner  that  the  intensity  of  the  affinity  of  each  may  be 
expressed  by  numbers.  He  was  of  (pinion  also  that  affi- 
nity is  elective,  in  consequence  of  which  if  a  have  a  greater 
afibiity  for  x  than  b  has,  if  we  present  a  to  the  compound 
£x,  X  separates  altogether  from  b  and  unites  to  a.  Thus 
barytes  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulf^uric  acid  than 
potash  has,  therefore  if  barytes  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  .of  potash,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  leave  the  potai4^ 
and  combine  with  the  barytes.  He  examined  the  dl^ed 
exceptions  to  this  general  law,  and  accounted  for  them 
with  such  plausibility  as  to  remove  the  doubts  tliat  had 
hitherto  hung  over  the  subject  Bergman's  table  of  affi*- 
nities,  constructed  according  to  the  plan  of  GeofiToy,  w«8 
much  more  copious  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  coi^ 
taining  all  the  chemical  substances  at  lliat  time  known,  fe 
consists  of  59  columns.    At  the  head  Y)f  each  of  whiieii  i$ 

*  Opmc,  iii.  SPl. 
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Book  in.  placed  a  diemical  body,  and  the  colanm  is  filled  with  tbe 
^^— v*^  names  of  all  the  substances  which  unite  with  it,  each  &i  the 
order  of  its  affinity.   Each  column  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  black  line.    In  the  first  is  exhibited  the 
affinities  in  the  order  of  the  decompositions  when  the  sub- 
stances are  in  solution.    In  the  second  compartment  are 
exhibited  the  order  of  the  decompositions  when  the  sub- 
stances are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  as  for  example  by 
heating  them  to  redness  in  a  crucible.     The  first  of  these 
he  called  the  affinities  by  the  wet  way^  the  second  the  affi- 
nities by  the  dry  way. 
Opposed  by     16.  Bergman's  opinion  that  affinity  is  elective,  and  that 
BcrthoUet.  gjj^  order  of  affinities  is  determined  by  decomposition,  ocm- 
,  tinned  to  be  universally  admitted  by  Chemists  till  Ber- 

thollet  published  his  Dissertation  on  Affinity,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  and  his  Essay  <m 
Chemical  Statics  in  the  year  1803.     He  considered  affinity 
as  an  attraction  existing  between  the  bodies  which  combine, 
and  an  attraction  probably  similar  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  planetary  bodies.  But  as  the  distances  between 
those  bodies, which  obey  the  impulse  of  affinity  areata 
very  small  distance  from  each  other,  the  strength  of  thdr 
affinity  depends  not  merely  upon  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  they  contain,  but  likewise  upon  their  shape.  Affinity 
being  an  attraction,   must  always  produce  combinatioit; 
and  as  the  attraction  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  planetary 
bodies,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  in  Berthollet's  opinion, 
that  the  affinity  must  increase  with  the  mass  of  the  acting 
body.     Thus  though  barytes  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  sul- 
phuric acid  than  potash ;  yet  if  we  present  a  great  quantity 
of  potash  to  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  the 
potash  will  separate  a  portion  of  the  acid. 
.    According  to  this  new  doctrine,  affinity  is  not  elective. 
A  substance  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  is  not  capable  of 
separating  completely  those  which  have  a  weaker  affinity ; 
or  if  this  happens,  some  other  cause  intervenes.     Instead 
of  separating  the  weaker  body,  it  divides  with  it  the  base 
to  which  that  body  was  united;  each  combining  with  a  part 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  its  affinity  and  the  quantity 
present     This  new  opinion  is  exactiy  the  opposite  of  the 
old  one.     According  to  the  former  hypothesis,  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  droj^ed  into  nitre,  it  separates  the  whole  of 
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the  nitric  acid,  and  takes  its  place:  According  to  Ber*   Chap. I. 
thoUet,  each  of  the  acids  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
base  I  of  the  nitre,  and  the  portion  which  unites  to  each  is 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  affinity  and  the  quantity  of 
each  add  employed. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  addition  of  a  third 
body  frequently  separates  two  substances  previously  united, 
the  third  body  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  constituents, 
which  is  thereby  separated  altogether.    Thus  if  sulphuric 
acid  be  dropped  into  nitrate  of  bary  tes,  the  barytes  combines 
with  it,  leaving  the  nitric  acid  in  a  disengaged  state  while 
the  sulphate  of  barytes  precipitates  to  the  bottom*    Or  if 
potash  be  dropped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime,  the 
lime  precipitates  to  the  bottom,  and  the  alkali  instead  of  it 
unites  to  the  acid.     These  facts,  and  many  others  which 
will  immediately  occur  to  every  chemist,  appearing  at  first 
sight  contrary  to  BerthoUet's  theory,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  reconcile  them  to  it«     According  to  him,  whenever 
decomposition  takes  place  it  is  owing  either  to  the  insolu* 
bility  or  the  elasticity  of  the  ingredient  which  separates. 
Sulphate  of  barytes  being  insoluble  in  water,  while  nitrate 
of  barytes  and  nitric  acid  are  soluble  in  that  liquid,  it 
must  happen  when  the  substances  are  mixed  that  the  in- 
aoluble  salt  precipitates  on  account  of  its  insolubility.     It 
is  the  insolubility  of  lime  that  causes  its  precipitation  when 
potash  is  dropped  into  nitrate  of  lime.    Accordingly  when 
potash  is  dropped  into  nitrate  of  soda,  no  precipitation 
whatever  takes  place^  because  both  the  potash  and  die  soda 
are  very  soluble  in  water.     But  if  we  concentrate  the  so- 
lution sufficiently  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
potash  will  be  deposited,  because  that  salt  is  much  less  so- 
luble in  water  than  nitrate  of  soda.    In  like  manher  when 
nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  carbonate  of  potash  the  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged  and  flies  ofi*;  because  its  elasticity  causes 
it  to  separate  from  the  liquid  and  assume  the  gaseous  state, 
as  soon  as  the  nitric  acid  weakens  the  attraction  by  means 
of  which  it  was  attached  to  the  potash. 

17.  Thus  we  have  two  doctrines  respecting  affinity  op* 
posite  to  each  other.  According  to  Bergman,  affinity  is 
elective.  The  body  ithich  has  the  stronger  affinity  dis- 
places thi^  which  has  a  weaker;  and  the  strength  of  aflSjiity 
may  be  measured  by  decomposition.    According  to  Ber- 
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Book  III.  thoHet,  affinity  is  not  elective.  It  never  produces  decooi* 
^^"v^"^  positions,  but  only  combinations,  and  the  deoompotoitioot 
which  take  place  are  owing  to  the  agency  of  other  causes. 
The  strength  of  afiinity  is  not  an  absolute  quantity ;  but 
increases  with  the  mass  of  the  attracting  body.  Berthol* 
let's  doctrine  leads  to  the  opinion  that  bodies  are  capable  of 
uniting  together  indefinitely  in  any  proportion  whaterer; 
Bergman's,  that  they  unite  tnaly  in  determinate  propcffw 
tions,  and  that  these  proportions  are  independent  of  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  combining  substances  which  an 
present. 
'Whether  18.  With  respect  to  the  question  whether  the  affinity  -of 
defiDUe  *  ®v«ry  substanoe  for  every  other  be  a  definite  quantity  which 
iofce.  may  be  represented  by  a  number,  tlie  present  state  of  tlie 
science  of  chemistry  does  not  enable  us  to  answer  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Barytes  appears  always  capable  of 
separating  potash  from  acids.  But  the  reason  may  b^ 
that  the  salts  of  barjrtes  are  less  soluble  than  the  salts  of 
potash.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  decompositions 
take  place  mutually,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  deter* 
ouning  which  of  two  substances  has  the  strongest  i^Snity 
for  a  third.  Thus  iron  has  the  property  of  decomposing 
water  at  all  temperatures,  from  that  of  boiling  watei*  to 
the  greatest  heat  that  we  can  raise  in  our  furnaces,  as  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac* 
Priestley  ascertained  th^  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  when  heated  while  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mof^here  of  hydrogen  gas.f  Tiiese  experiments  were  re- 
peated by  Hassenfratz,^  and  Berthollet,  junior;  and  Gay- 
Lussac  has  shown  that  the  reduction  takes  place  at  the  very 
same  temperature  at  which  iron  is  capable  of  decomposing 
water.  Hence  we  have  no  data  for  determining  whether 
hydrogen  or  iron  have  the  greatest  affinity  for  oxygen. 
Each  seems  capable  of  depriving  the  other  of  oxygen  in 
die  very  same  circumstances. 

Most  of  the  decompositions  which  take  place  when  sub* 
stances  are  mixed  together  are  cases  of  what  Bergman 
called  double  elective  attractions  ;  when  two  neutral  salts  are 
mixed  together,  and  the  acids  and  bases  of  each  recipro- 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  «t  Pbys.  i.  35.  f  Priestley,  on  air,  i.  359.  . 

}  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixxiii.  147. 


etlly  change  places.  Now  some  examples  occur  in  whkk  Chap,  h 
it  is  diiicuit  to  determine  on  which  side  the  greatest  affl*  ▼  ^ 
nities  lie.  Thos  it  is  well  known  that. if  catiKmate  of 
barytes  be  digested  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash^  the 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  barytes,  while  llie  car« 
bonic  acid  unites  with  the  potash.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
said  that  the  affinity  between  sulphuric  acid  and  baiytes, 
together  with  the  affinity  between  carbonic  acid  and  potariiy 
is  greater  than  the  affinity  between  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash,  together  with  the  affinity  between  carbonic  acid  and 
barytes.  But  Mr.  Philips  has  shown  that  carbonate  <^ 
potash  is  likewise  capable  of  decompo^ng  sulphate  ci 
barytes.* 

Berthdlet  would  probably  account  for  these  mutual  do*  Mass  not 
compositions  by  the  effect  of  mass.  But  some  other  cases  «**»««>*»*' 
may  be  exhibited,  in  which  that  supposed  principle  cannot 
act  Pfaffhas  shown  that  tartrate  of  lime  is  complMely 
decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  just  capable  of 
saturating  the  whole  of  the  lime  contained  in  the  tartrate. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  tartaric  acid  dis^igaged  in 
a  state  of  purity.  He  has  shown  also  that  oxalate  cf  lead 
is  completely  decomposed  by  the  quantity  of  solphmric  acid 
just  capable  of  saturating  the  whde  cf  the  oxide  of  lead 
in  the  oxa1ate.t  Berthollet  accounts  for  these  two  decom* 
positions  by  the  solubility  of  tartrate  of  lime  and  oxalate 
of  lead,  and  the  insolubility  of  sulphate  of  lime^  and  sut 
phate  of  lead  in  acids. 

The  doctrine  of  mass^  fir^  advanced  by  Berthollet,  is 
supported  by  the  analogy  or  supposed  identity  of  affinity 
and  gravitatumy  and  by  a  set  of  experiments  which  Ber> 
thoUet  made  on  purpose  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  opinion. 
He  found  that  when  equal  quantities  of  the  fbUowing 
bodies  were  boiled  together, 

-      f  Sulphate  of  barytes  .  /Oxalate  erf  lime 

^-  t Potash  *-lPotash 

^     f  Sulphate  of  potash  -  /  Phosphate  of  lime 

\Soaa  *  \  Potash 

4    / Sulphate  of  potash  ^  /Carbonate  of  lime 

^-  \Lime  ^-  t  Potash 

the  uncombined  base  abstracted  part  of  the  acid  from  the 

*  Joimud  of  Science  and  Art,  i.  80.         f  Ann.  de  Chun,  lixvii.  t66. 
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Booi^  III.  base  with  which  it  was  previously  combined ;  thdugh  in 
^^— v^-^  every  one  of  these  instances  it  was  retained  by  that  base  1^ 
an  affinity  considered  as  stronger.  The  same  divisicm  cS 
the  base  took  place  when  equal  quantities  of  oxalate  of 
lime  and  nitric  acid  were  boiled  together.  But  the  accu* 
racy  of  these  experiments  has  been  called  in  questicm  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  who  has  discussed  them  with  much  ingenuity 
and  address,  and  shown  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  in  support  of  which  they  were  brought 
forward.* 
Affinity  19.  The  facts  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted 

^'cc^'^-  seem  to  me  fidly  sufficient  to  prove  that  affinity  in  diflferent 
bodies  differs  in  intensity.  Tlie  well  known  fact  that  the 
proportions  of  the  constituents  of  all  compounds  are  con- 
stant, appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  the  sup- 
posed efficacy  of  mass.  The  faces  established  by  PfaflPand 
many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  appear  to  prove  that 
affinity  is  elective;  though  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  property  has  been  offered.  Were  we 
to  admit  that  the  atoms  of  bodies  possess  polari^,  and  that 
they  always  unite  by  the  same  poles,  we  might  form  an  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  the  union  of  b  with  m  has  the  efiect 
of  separating  a  from  it.  a  and  b  are  both  attracted  to  the 
same  pole  of  971,  and  b  being  attracted  most  powerfully  may 
be  conceived  capableof  insinuating  itself  into  the  place  which 
a  formerly  occupied;  a  of  course  being  removed  to  4 
greater  distance  may  be  protruded  beyond  the  sphere  oS 
m*s  attraction,  and  of  course  disengaged  altogether.  The 
recent  discoveries  respecting  the  combinations  of  hodies 
with  each  other,  which  I  shall  immediately  state,  tend  still 
further  to  overturn  BcrthoUet's  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
fnass  in  chemical  combinations  and*  decompositions. 
Richter't  20.  The  first  important  fact  respecting  combinations 
doaUe  de-  ^?®  ascertained  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Richter,  who  was  for  some 
compoti-  time  mining  secretary  at  Breslau,  and  afterwards  Arcamst 
^"*  in  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Berlin.     In  the  year  1792, 

he  published  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  Foundation  of 
Stochiometfy^  or  Geometry  of  the  Chemical  Elements.^ 
This  work  he  continued  successively  in  1793,  1794,  1795, 

*  Elements  of  CBemical  Philosophy,  p.  117. 
t  Anfangsgriinds  der  Stochiometrit,   oder  Messkunst   chymischer 
elciBttite. 
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and  1S02.  It  contains  the  result  of  his  researches  on  the  Chap.  i. 
decompositions  and  combinations  of  chemical  bodies.  He 
observed  that  when  two  neutral  salts  which  mutuallj  de- 
compose each  other  are  mixed  together,  the  two  newly 
formed  salts  still  retain  the  same  neutral  state  as  the  two 
original  ones  from  which  they  were  formed.  This  circum- 
stance enabled  him  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
obtained  by  preceding  experiments,  and  he  showed  that 
the  numbers  assigned  by  Bergman,  Kirwan,  and  Wenzel, 
for  the  constituents  of  the  salts  are  inaccurate^  as  they  are 
unable  to  stand  the  test  of  this  double  decomposition.  He 
was  induced  in  consequence  to  make  a  set  of  experiments 
in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  results,  and  these  expe- 
riments occupied  him  about  ten  years.  He  drew  up  the 
results  in  tables  exhibiting  the  weight  of  each  base  capable 
of  saturating  100  parts  by  weight  of  each  acid,  and  the 
weight  of  each  acid  capable  of  saturating  100  parts  by 
weight  of  each  base.  He  observed  that  the  different  bases 
follow  exactly  the  same  order  in  each  of  the  tables,  and 
that  order  according  to  his  tables  is  as  follows : 

1.  Alumina  4.  Liine  7.  Potash 

9.  Magnesia        5.  Soda  8.  Barytes 

3.  Ammonia        6.  Strontian 

The  order  in  which  the  different  acids  saturated  each  base 
was  likewise  the  same,  and  was  according  to  him  as 
follows : 

1.  Fluoric  acid         6.  Fho^horic  acid     11.  Acetic  acid 

2.  Carbonic  acid      7.  Formic  acid  12.  Citric  acid 

3.  Sebacic  acid        8.  Sulphuric  acid        13.  Tartaric  acid 

4.  Muriatic  acid       9.  Succinic  acid 

5.  Oxalic  acid  10.  Nitric  acid 

He  observed  farther  that  the  numbers  in  each  table  con- 
stitute a  series  which  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  in 
all  the  tables.  Suppose  for  example,  that  in  the  table  re- 
presenting the  muriates  the  quantity  of  potash  requisite  to 
saturate  100  parts  of  muriatic  acid  were  three  times  as 
great  as  the  quanti^  of  alumina  requisite  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  same  thing  would  hold  in  the  sulphates, 
nitrates,  and  all  the  other  genera  of  salu.  Three  times  as 
modi  potash  would  be  required   to    saturate  100  sul- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Book  111.  phtirie,  nitric,  or  any  other  acid  as  would  be  requisite  of 

^■"V^  alumina. 

These  fects  explain  why  when  two  neutral  salts  decom- 
pose each  other,  the  new  formed  sdts  are  also  neutral,  and 
l^hy  there  is  no  eitcess  6f  acid  or  base  upon  the  one  side 
Or  the  other*  The  same  proportions  of  bases  that  saturate 
a  given  Weight  of  one  acid,  saturate  all  the  other  acids ; 
and  the  same  proportion  of  acids  that  saturate  one  base 
saturate  all  the  other  bases.  Hence  numbers  may  be  at- 
tached to  each  acid  and  base  indicating  the  weight  of  it^ 
which  will  saturate  the  numbers  attached  to  all  the  oth^ 
acids  and  bases.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  Fischer, 
fipom  Richter's  experiments;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  con- 
structed his  siting  ride  of  chemical  equivalents  so  precious 
in  every  point  of  view  to  the  practical  chemist. 

Atomic  21.  Mr.  Dalton  in  1804,  without  being  aware  of  the 

dSod.^^  general  law  already  discovered  by  Richter,  turned  his  at-» 
tentioiK  to  the  subject^  and  was  struck  with  the  smalt  nvas^ 
ber  of  proportions  in  which  simple  substances  are  capable 
of  uniting,  and  the  constancy  of  these  proportions.  Thn9 
if  we  represent  the  weight  of  carbon  by  75,  we  find  that 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  the  only  two  compounds 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  are  composed  as  follows : 

Carbonic  oxide  of  75  carbon  4-100  oxygen 
Carbonic  acid  of  75  carbon  -f-  2fOO  oxygen. 

So  that  tlie  quantity  of  oxygen  in  caibonic  acid,  is  to  thai 
in  carbonic  oxide  as  2  to  1. 

If  we  represent  the  weight  of  azote  by  17p,  we  find  that 
all  the  compounds  of  a^te  and  oxygen  are  composed  191 
follows : 

Protoxide  of  azote  df  175  azote  +  100  oxygen 
Deutoxide  of  azote  of  175  azote  -f  200  oxygen 
Hyponitrous  acid  of  1 75  azote  +  300  oxygen 
Nitrous  acid  ....  of  175  azote  +  400  oxygen 
Nitric  acid of  175  azote  4-  500  oxygen 

So  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  these  compounds,  sup* 
posing  the  azote  to  remain  always  the  same,  is  as  the  num* 
bers  1,  2j  8,  4,  5. 

Similar  observations  may  be  made  respecting  the  com* 
position  of  the  metallic  oxides,  the  chlorides^  the  neutral 
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Balts^  attd  indeed  all  chemical  combinations  with  which  we  Chap.  l. 
are  acquainted.  The  fortunate  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  ^^-v^ 
Dalton,  that  these  proportional  numbers  represented  the 
respectiye  weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  combining  bodies; 
that  bodies  combine  either  1  atom  of  one  with  1  atom  of 
another,  or  with  2  atomsj  or  with  3,  4,  5,  or  6  atoms.  Ac- 
cording to  this  nbtion,  if  We  represent  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  carbon  by  0*75,  an  atom  of  oxygen  will  be  1,  and 
carbonic  oxide  will  be  a  compound  of  1  atom  carbon  and 

1  atom  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  of  1  atom  carbon  and 

2  atoms  oxygen.  If  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  azote  be 
1*75,  and  that  of  oxygen  1,  then  the  compounds  of  azote 
Cjnd  oxygen  are  composed  as  follows : 

Protoxide  of  azote  of  1  atom  azote  +  1  atom  oxygen 

Deutoxide  of  azote  ..  1 +2 

Hyponitrous  acid    ..  1 +  A 

Kitrous  acid  ..1 +  4f 

Nitric  acid  ..  1 +  5 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  this  opinion  made  a  speedy 
and  strong  impression  upon  chemists  in  general.  Its  truth 
k  now  almost  universally  admitted.  I  have  illustrated  it 
at  considerable  length  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work^ 
and  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  atom 
of  all  the  different  simple  bodies,  and  likewise  the  diiSerent 
compounds  which  they  are  capable  of  forming.  But  this 
theory,  which  has  been  denominated  the  atomic  theory, 
seems  to  me  to  present  an  insujierable  objection  to  the 
opinion  advanced  by  Bertliollet  that  mass  produces  an 
effect  upon  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions. 

22.  I  have  already  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work  ^n-  Hyt>othesU 
deavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ingenious  attempt  of  Ber-  ^n/^I^ 
zelius  and  Davy   to  generalize   our  notions  of  chemical  Has. 
affinity  still  farther,  by  showing  it  to  be  synonimous  with 
the  opposite  states  of  electricity.     Every  body  in  their 
opinion  possesses  a  permanent  electric  state,  either  resinous 
or  vitreous.    Two  bodies  in  the  same  electrical  state  have 
no  affini^jT  for  each  other.    Those  in  opposite  states  have  an 
aflbiity,  and  the  strength  of  the  affinity  is  proportional  to 
the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  different  electricities  in  the 
two  bodies.    In  order  to  make  bodies  separate  from  each 
otbeTf  we  have  only  to  bring  them  to  the  same  electrical 

c  2 
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Book  III.  State  by  making  them  both  vitrecnus  or  both  resiooua.  Both 
Davy  and  Berzelius  have  supported  this  hypothesis  with 
much  ingenuity.  To  it  indexed  we  are  in  some  meature 
indebted  for  the  brilliant  discoveries  with  which  Davy  hat 
enriched  the  science.  But  the  &ct8  which  they  have 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  theory,  ingmious  and 
plausible  as  they  are,  do  not  seem  to  me  of  a  nature  capable 
of  convincing  us  that  it  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
what  takes  place  in  nature.  That  bodies  possess  permanent 
electrical  states  has  not  I  think  been  proved  in  a  satiafac- 
tory  manner,  nor  can  it  be  admitted  without  entirely  sub* 
verting  the  very  foundations  of  the  science  of  dectricity  as 
it  at  present  exists.  The  very  foundation  of  that  science 
depends  upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  two  sub- 
tile fluids,  to  which  die  name  of  vitreous  and  resinous  elec- 
tricity has  been  given.  When  bodies  containing  each  of 
these  bodies  come  into  contact,  it  is  believed  that  the  two 
electricities  combine  together,  and  are  by  this  union  de^ 
prived  of  all  their  characteristic  properties,  so  that  they 
eease  to  give  any  indications  of  their  presence.  It  is  true 
that  electricity  is  capable  of  decomposing  a  variety  of 
bodies ;  but  so  is  heaty  and  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  heat  and  electrici^jr  do  not  act  exactly  in  the  aame 
way  on  bodies. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  GASES. 


The  gases  are  a  numerous  class  of  bodies,  difl^jng 
greatly  from  each  other  in  their  chemical  properties ;  some 
are  acid,  as  carbonic  acid;  some  alkalies,  as  ammonia; 
some  are  combustible,  as  hydrogen;  some  supporters  of 
combustion,  as  oxygen,  &c. :  but  however  different  in  other 
respects,  they  all  agree  in  that  aerial  form,  in  that  peculiar 
kind  of  elasticity,  which  constitutes  them  gases.  We  shall, 
in  this  chapter,  consider  how  far  this  aerisd  form  afibcts  and 
modifies  the  combinations  into  which  they  enter  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  remaining  classes  of  bodies.  But  this 
inquiry  pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
gaseous  bodies,  a  subject  which  we  must  therefore  ^fnur 
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in  the  firs|  place.    We  shall  afterwards  consider  the  mix-  Cbap.  il. 
ture  of  gases  with  each  other,  and  their  combinations  with 
gases,  with  liquids,  and  with  solids.  The  subject,  of  course, 
BaturaUy  divides  itsdf  into  five  heads ;  namdy, 

1.  The  constitution  of  gases. 

3.  The  mixture  of  gases  with  each  other. 

d.  The  combination  of  gases  with  each  other. 

4«  The  combination  of  gases  with  liquids. 

5.  The  combination  of  gases  with  solids. 
These  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  five  following  Sections. 


SECT.  I. 

OF  THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  GASES. 

It  has  been  proved  by  mechanical  philosophers,  that 
gaseous  bodies  are  ^tiuk;  that  they  yield  to  the  smallest 
impression,  and  have  their  parts  easily  moved;  that  b&» 
sides  the  properties  which  they  have  in  common  with  Mr* 
quidsy  they  possess  one  peculiar  to  themselves,  namely, 
elasticity;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  may  be  forced  to 
assume  a  smaller  tfidk  by  pressure,  but  as  soon  as  the  force 
which  confined  them  is  removed,  they  again  resume  their 
former  volume.  If  from  a  vessel  filled  with  water  one<-half  Gtsct  dat- 
of  the  liquid  be  taken,  the  remaining  portion  will  fill  only  ^^* 
one-half  of  the  vessel ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  air.  I^ 
by  any  contrivance,  we  take  away  one-half  of  the  air  con* 
tained  in  a  yessel,  the  other  half  immediately  expands,  and  ^ 

still  continues  to  fill  the  vessel.    The  same  thing  happens 

if  we  take  away  fths,  ^ths^  iVir^  P^^^^  &^*  ^^  ^®  ^'  > 
the  small  portion  which  remains  always  expands  so  as  to 
fill  the  vessel.  Nor  has  any  limit  to  this  expansion  been 
hitherto  discovered.  A  good  air-pump  will  easily  rarefy 
air  to  300  times  its  former  bulk ;  while,  on  the  other  handt 
we  may  readily,  by  means  of  a  condentfer,  reduce  air  to  i^^ 
of  its  usual  bulk.  Thus  the  bulk  of  snr  may  be  easily  in* 
creased  or  diminished  SOOO  times.  Indeed  the  experiment 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  as  far  as  3,000,000  of  times.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  accurate  set  of  trials  hitherto 
made  which  warrant  that  conclusion,  though  there  does 
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Book  III.  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  doubting  the  possihili^ 
'  of  it* 

This  unlimited  change  of  bulk  which  gaseous  bodies  arci 
capable  of  undergoing,  has  led  mechanical  philosophers  to 
conceive  them  as  composed  of  particles  or  ctoms  which  do 
not  touch  each  other,  which  niutually  repel  each  other, 
and  which,  therefore,  unless  prevented  by  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  bodies,  would  recede  from  each  other  to 
an  indefinite  distance. 
Elasticity  as  Boyle  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  diminutioqf 
•u«j.^'^  of  bulk  in  air  is  always  proportional  to  the  pressure^  and 
the  increase  of  bulk  to  the  diminution  of  pressure;  or,  in 
general,  that  the  bulk  of  air  is  inversely  as  the  pressure 
which  it  sustains.  Thus  air  at  the  earth's  surface  sustains 
a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmos- 
phere, which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  column  of  mercury 
SO  inches  in  height.  If  we  double  this  pressure,  we  reduce 
the  bulk  of  the  air  to  one-half;  if  we  triple  it,  tq  Q^ie- 
third ;  and  so  on.  If  we  remove  one^half  of  the  pressure^ 
we  double  the  bulk  of  the  air ;  if  we  ren^ove  nine-tenths 
of  the  pressure,  we  increase  the  bulk  ten  times.t  Th^ 
same  result  was  obtained  by  Mariotte  and  by  other  pbilp* 
sophers. 
Rq>ulsion       Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstrated^  that  if  this  law  he  coft 

^da  of  ^^^  ^^^^  *®  ^^^^^  ^y  y^^^^^  Ae  particles  of  air  recede 
gtsei  u  X.  from  each  other,  increases  or  diminishes  at  the  same  rate 
that  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  particles  or 
atoms  of  which  it  is  composed  dimini^es  or  increases;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  repulsion  between  th^ 
particles  of  gaseous  bodies  is  always  inversely  as  the  dis- 
tance of  their  centres  from  each  other.  ^ 
Distance         Now  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  atoms  of 
thrcubc  **  ^^^^  fluids  always  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  their  densUy^ 
root  of  the  taking  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation.     Thus,  if  thq 
'**°***y*      density  of  air  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
be  supposed  1 ;  if  it  be  forced  into  -^th  of  its  b^lkf  it^ 
density  becomes  8.   In  these  two  cases  we  have  the  distance 
between  the  atoms  of  aii:  inyerscily  as  the  cube  root  of  1  (q 

*  The  older  philosophers  were  misled  in  their  calculations  on  this  sah* 
ject  by  not  attending  to  the  effect  of  moisture. 

f  Shaw's  Boyle,  ii.  671.  \  Priacipia,  Lib.  ii.  Prop.  23. 
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the  cube  root  of  8,  or  as  1  to  2.     So  that  if  air  be  com-  Qmp.  Il« 
pressed  into  4^th  of  its  bulk,  the  distance  between  its  par-  ^-•■v^ 
tides  is  reduced  to  one-half,  and  of  course  the  repulsion 
between  them  is  doubled.     If  air  be  rarefied  300  times,  we        ' 
have  its  density  reduced  to  TTrth  of  that  of  common  air. 
Here  we  have  the  distance  between  the  atoms  of  common 
and  the  rarefied  air  as  4^  1  :  i^  300,  or  nearly  as  1  : 7.    ^^ 
that  when  air  is  rarefied  300  times,  the  distance  betwipen 
its  particles  becomes  almost  seven  times  greater,  and  of 
course  their  repulsion  is  diminished  almost  sevenfold* 

2.  Such  is  the  opinion  at  present  entertsdncd  respecting  Some  gaset 
the  constitution  of  gaseous  oodies.     The  experiments  on  wro*^*^ 
which  it' is  firanded  were  made  almost  exclusively  on  at-of?apoun. 
mospherical  air,  and  they  have  been  extended  from  analogy 

to  other  gaseous  bodies*  This  analogy  holds  in  many  in- 
stances exactly,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  recent  exp^ 
riments;  but  in  some  few  gases  it  fails  to  a  certain  extent. 

No  d^ree  of  compression  has  been  found  capable -of  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  the  constitution  of  air ;  as  soon  as  it 
is  removed,  the  air  resumes  its  original  bulk,  and  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  elasticity.  But  upon  some  gases  the  efiect  of 
violent  compression  is  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  li- 
t]uids,  or  even  of  solids.  These  gases  arc  of  course  inter- 
mediate between  vapours  and  airSj  strictly  so  called. 

Heat,  as  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
Work,  has  the.  property  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of 
gases,  while,  on  the  contrary,  cold  diminishes  theio  elasti- 
city. No  degree  of  oold  hitherto  applied  has  any  effect  in 
altering  the  constitution  of  air ;  but  upon  some  of  tbe.other 
gases  it  acts  so  powerfully  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of 
liquids,  or  even  of  solids.  These  gases  are  the  same  that 
are  affected  by  compression,  and  ^oubtless  for  the  same 
reason. 

3.  The  gases  are  probably  very  numerous ;  but  tho^  hi- 
therto examined  with  accuracy  amount  only  tp  34*.  Of 
these,  five  are  still  undecompounded ;  the  re^t  are  known 

to  be  compounds.     The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  List  of  ga* 
all  the  gases  known,   arranged  according  to  their  com^*^'* 
position.     I  include  among  thepi  the  vapour  of  water,  of 
alcohol,  and  of  ether;  vapours  which  deserve  attention^ 
and  which  will  assist  us  in  exami(iing  the  nature  of  various 
bodies  copsidered  as  gaseous. 


9^  O  A8X8. 

Book  ni.  I.  SIMPLE  GASES. 

^^''^  1.  Oxygen  3.  Iodine  vapour       S.  Aa^ote 

2.  Chlorine        4.  Hydrogen  6.  Sulphur 

II*   COMPOUND  OASES. 

o.  Simple  gases  combined. 

7.  Hydriodic  acid  if.  Deutoxlde  of  azote 

8.  Protoxide  of  chlorine         12.  Steam 

9.  Protoxide  of  azote  IS.  Ammonia 
10.  Muriatic  acid 

b.  Oxygen  and  a  solid  base* 

14.  Sulphuric  add  16.  Carbonic  oxide 

15.  Sulphurous  acid  17.  Carbonic  add 

c  Hydrogen  and  a  solid  base. 

18.  Cyanogen  21  *  Carbureted  hydrogen 

19.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  22.  Hydroguret  of  phosphorus 

20.  Olefiant  gas  23.  Bihydroguret  of  phosphorus 

d.  Fluorine,  chlorine^  cyanogen,  with  a  base. 

24.  Fluoboric  acid  26.  Hydrocyanic 

25.  Chlorocyanic  ackl  27.  Chlorocarbonic 

e.  Two  solid  bases. 
28.  Sulphuret  of  carbon. 

f.  Triple  or  quadruple  compounds. 

29.  Hydriodic  ether  S2.  Muriatic  ether 

50.  Chloric  ether  SS.  Alcohol 

51.  Sulphuric  ether  S4.  Oil  of  turpentine 

Their  spe-  4.  The  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
vi^  ^^  gases  under  the  same  pressure,  and  at  the  same  temperature^ 
is  much  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  most  liquid 
bodies.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  density  and  the 
weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  all  the  gases  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60%  and  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches ; 
supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  common  air  1*000,  and 
the  weight  of  100  inches  of  it  30*5  grains  troy.* 

*  The  £xperiiDent8  on  which  this  table  is  founded  hare  been  detailed 
in  the  preoeding  part  of  this  work. 
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8p.  gtvritj* 

Air    1-000 

Vapouf  of  iodine 8*678 

Hydriodic  ether 5*475 

Oil  of  turpentine  vapour 5*013 

Hydriodic  acid     4*875 

Chlorocarbonic  acid 3*472 

Chloric  ethefr    3*474 

Sulphuric  acid  vapour  '•.••..••  2*777 
Sulphuret  of  carbon  vapour   . .  2*6447 
Sulphuric  ether  vapour   ......  2'5S6 

Chlorine 2-500 

Protoxide  of  chlorine 2*440 

Fluoboric  add 2*3709 

Sulphurous  acid 2*222 

Muriatic  ether 2*219 

Chlorocyanic  acid  vapour  ....  2*152 

Cyanogen 1*804 

Alcohol  vapour    1*6133 

Protoxide  of  azote 1*5278 

Carbonic  acid  •  • 1*527 

Muriatic  acid  1*284 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  ••»•••.  1*180 

Sulphur  vapour   •  •  • 1*111 

Oxygen 1*111 

Deutoxide  of  azote 1*0416 

Olefiant  gas 0*974 

Azote 0*9722 

Carbonic  oxide   0*9722 

Bihydroguret  of  phosphorus  « •  0*9716 
Hydrocyanic  add  vapour  ....  0*9368 
Hydroguret  of  phosphorus     . .  0*9022 

Steam    - 0*625 

Ammonia 0*590 

Carbureted  hydrogen 0*555 

Hydrogen 0*0694   .  * . . 


10«  ciibk  lodm. 


•  .  . 


•  .  • 


«  •  .  . 


•  .  .  * 
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30*5 
264*679 
166*987 
152*896 
133*434 
105*896 
105*957 
84*69^ 
80*663 
78*873 
76-26a 
74*420 
72*312 
6^*771 
67*679 
65*63^ 
55*028 
49*206 
46-598 
46*873 
39*162 
35*890 
33*888 
33-888 
31-769 
29-720 
29-652 
29*652 
29*634 
28*572 
27*517 
19*062 
18*000 
16*99 
2*117 


5.  Of  these  gaseous  bodies  there  are  two  whose  specifics  V7eightor 
gravities  are  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  atoms.  These  are,  J^^j^ 


Sp.  gr.  ox  jgeo 
Mnffl. 


Oxygen 1-000 

Oie&KDt  gas 0*876 


Wc%b(or 
■ft  lion. 

•  «..  1-000 
....  0-876 
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Book  111.      Fifteen  of  them  have  their  specific  gravity  equal  to  half 
the  weight  of  their  atoms.    These  are, 

Mbk  1. 

CMorocarbonic  acid •  • . .  3*095 

Chlorine   2-250 

Sulphurous  add  • 2*000 

Cyanogen.. 1*625 

Protoxide  of  azote 1*375 

Carbonid  acid 1.374« 

Sulphureted  hydrogen 1*062 

Sulphur 1*000 

Azote 0*875 

Carbonic  oxide 0*875 

HydrogOret  of  phosphorus ....  0*8125 

Steam 0*5625 

Carbureted  hydrogen  • 0*4995 

Carbon 0*375 

Hydrogen 0*06?5 


•  • 


. . 


•  • 


. . 


• . 


•  • 


•  • 


6-190 
4-500 
4-000 
S-242 
2-750 
2-750 
2-124 
«-00Q 
V750. 
1-750 
1-625 
M25 
0*999 
0*750 
0-125 


Five  of  them  have  their  specific  gravity  equal  to  one 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  their  atoms.    These  are^ 


Sp.  jr.  oxjgm 
betaf  1. 


WdKbtor 


Hydriodic  acid 3*986 

Muriatic  acid k....  1*1557 

Deutoxide  of  azote 0*9375 

Hydrocyanic  acid   0*8433 

Ammonia 0*53125 


•  • 


•  • 


. . 


.  • 


15-944 
4-625 
3-750 
3»37S2 
2-125 


It  follows  as  a  consequence  from  the  preceding  facts^  that 
the  number  of  atoms  in  a  given  volimie  of  these  three  aeti 
of  gases  are  to  each  other  as  the  following  numbers : 

First  set 4 

Second  set 2 

Third  set 1 

Hence  a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  gas  contains  twice  as  many 
atoms  as  a  cubic  inch  of  azotic  gas,  and  4  times  as  many 
atoms  as  a  cubic  inch  of  ammonia.  It  ib  obvious  from  thiS| 
that  if  common  air  be  a  mixture  of  4  volumes  azote  and 
1  volume  of  oxygen,  a  given  bulk  of  it  is  a  mixture  com- 

Elisiidtyof  P^^  of  2  atoms  azote  and  1  atom  oxygen. 

the  cases        6^  Pl^ilosopher;  tiave  specuh^te^  a  good  de^  ponoenung 
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tbe  cause  of  the  elasticity  of  gaseous  l^ies.    Tlie  opinion  Chip.  II. 
which  seems  at  present  most  prevalent  is,  that  repulsion  ^^-^v*-^ 
resides  in  the  substance  called  heat ;  that  the  gases  are  com*  ^l^  ^ 
binations  of  this  substance  with  a  base;  and  that  they  owq 
the  permanency  of  their  elastic  form  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
union  between  the  atoms  of  the  base  and  thjs  heat,  tho 
particles  of  which,  though  they  repel  each  other,  are  con* 
ceived  to  have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  atoms  of  other  bodieiy 
This  qpinion  can  be  considered  in  no  other  view  ^han  that 
of  a  plausible  hypothesis,  as  it  is  by  no  means  susceptible 
of  direct  proof*     Were  it  well  founded,  we  might  conclude 
from  it,  that  the  elasticity  of  gases  ought  not  to  increase 
precisely  at  the  same  rate  as  their  diminution  of  bulk;  br 
when  air  is  compreissed  forcibly,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
heat  if  evolved.    From  the  experiments  of  Dalton,  we 
laarn  that  the  heat  evolved,  when  air  is  suddenly  oondoised 
fjo  half  its  bulk,  is  at  least  equal  to  50^ ;  but  tlie  more  re« 
cent  experiments  of  Biot  demonstrate  that  the  heat  evolved 
in  cases  of  sudden  compression  of  gaseous  bodies  is  often 
much  greater  than  this.     When  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  is  suddenly  condensed,  the  heat  generated 
is  sufficient  to  set  them  on  fire,   and  convert  Uiem  into 
water.    The  experiment  was  made  by  forcibly  compressing 
them  by  means  of  a  piston  in  the  barrel  of  an  air  gun* 
The  barrel,  though  iron  and  very  stout,  was  torn  by  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.*     So  great  an  extrication  of 
Jieat  ought  to  diminish  the  elasticity  sensibly,  provided  the 
compression  be  continued  till  the  condensed  gas  has  time 
to  cool.    On  the  other  hand,   when  gaseous  bodies  are 
]rare&edj  the  diminution  of  elasticity  ought  not  to  follow  so 
great  a  rate  as  the  increase  of  bulk ;  for  when  air  is  dilated, 
it  absorbs  heat  probably  in  the  same  ratio  ^  it  parts  with 
it  when  condensed. 

7.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  likewise  re^  Quantity  of 
specting  the  constitution  of  gaseous  bodies  with  respect  to  '^•^^con- 
water.  According  to  some  philosophers,  the  presence  of  a 
portion  of  this  liquid  is  essential  to  the  elastic  state  of  the 
gases;  nay,  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
w}iqle  of  die  ponderous  matter  contained  in  gases  was  water, 
and  ^t  gases  consist  only  of  water  combined  with  some  body 
not  possessed  of  sensible  wel^t,  as  the  magnetic  fluid,  the 

•  Phil.  Mag.  xxi.  36?. 


Btok  IIL  electric  fluid,  &c  It  would  be  needlew  to  enter  particukriy 
into  these  opinions,  as  they  are  not  susceptible  of  pvoo^ 
and  have  been  proposed  merely  as  ingenioas  speculatk»% 
dr  as  the  means  of  avoiding  some  difficulty. 

From  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  we  learn,  Aat  wbcQ 
Common  air  is  left  in  contact  with  water  for  a  auflldeirt 
time^  at  the  temperature  of  57%  dry  alkalies  are  capabk 
of  extracting  from  every  100  cubic  inches  of  it  0*S5  oft 
grain  troy  of  water.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Delttm  gm 
almost  exactly  the  same  result ;  but  Desormes  and  CSetneirti 
at  the  temperature  of  54%  only  obtained  O-SSS  of  a  gvaia 
of  water  from  100  inches  of  aur,  by  passing  it  thinoli^ 
muriate  of  lime.* 

Saussure  ascertained  that  equal  bulks  of  commoii  air, 
hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid,  left  a  sufficient  time  in 
contact  with  water,  at  the  same  temperature  and  height  of 
the  barometer,  afterwards  deposited  die  very  same  weight  of 
ttioisture  if  treated  widi  dry  alkali.  Clement  and  Desormes 
tried  a  similar  experbnent  with  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
tactic,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  obtained  exactly  the 
same  result,  f  From  these  experiments  we  may  oondade 
that  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  gases  depends 
upon  their  bulk,  and  not  upon  their  density ;  that  100  inches 
oif  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  the  same 
pressure,  if  left  in  contact  with  water,  mix  or  combine  with 
the  very  same  weight  of  it,  or  at  least  are  disposed  to  part 
with  the  same  weight  This  accords  completely  with  Mr. 
Dalton's  experiments  on  the  subject 

All  gases  in  common  cases  contain  moisture ;  for  tfaey 
all  give  out  a  little  when  kept  in  contact  with  dry  alkmKes, 
muriate  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  similar  sob* 
stances,  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  water ;  but  wiien 
these  substances  cease  to  act  upon  them,  are  we  to  ccmsider 
•  the  gases  as  completely  freed  from  water,  or  do  they  ttill 
retain  a  portion  upon  which  these  bodies  have  no  longer 
any  efiect  ?  Wc  have  no  means  of  determining  this  prait 
in  a  perfectiy  satisfactory  manner.  But  when  gases  are  ex* 
posed  to  the  action  of  substances  which,  like  sulphnric 
add,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  cooled  down  as  far  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  .moisture 
remaining  must  be  very  small. 

•  Ann.  de  Cbinu  xlii.  135.  t  Ibid. 
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'  The  pgtaeaoB  of  moirtiire  produces  i^  epniJdffBble  effiiQt  etep.  ik 
upon  the  specific  gravity  of  gases,  especially  those  th^  are 
light.  When  hydrogen  gas»  for  instance^  is  kept  in  con- 
tact with  water,  at  least  half  its  weight  may  be  safely 
ascribed  to  moisture.  Hence,  when  gases  are  weighed  in 
order  to  obtain  their  specific  gravity,  they  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  relative  state  with  respect  t9 
moisture  and  dryness.  The  presence  or  the  abseni^  of 
moisture  will  also  have  a  considerable  effect  in  our  calcula* 
lions  respecting  the  proportions  in  which  gaseous  bodies 
combine;  though  the  observations  of  Dalton  prove  that 
the  efiect  of  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  alleged  bj 
some. 

When  gases  stand  over  water,  it  is  obvious  that  they  wiU 
be  as  moist  as  possible.  In  that  case  the  proportion  of 
water  which  they  contain  will  depend  upon  the  tempera^* 
ture.  The  lower  the  temperature,  the  smaller  a  proportion 
of  moisture  will  be  present ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  very 
low,  the  gas  will  be  almost  perfectly  free  from  moisture* 

8.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  Nitnre  of 
the  constitution  ^  gaseous  bodies.  Vapours  bear  a  con-  ^^P^^^* 
sideraUe  resemblance  to  them,  and  have  thrown  consider- 
able light  cm  their  properties,  though  they  differ  in  some 
essential  particulars.  Vapours  are  elastic  fluids,  which  may 
be  made  at  pleasure  to  assume  the  form  of  liquids.  In  this 
they  differ  from  the  gases. 

When  a  vapour  is  compressed,  a  portion  oi  it  loses  the 
elastic  form,  and  is  condensed  into  a  liquid.  The  .con- 
sequence of  this  condensation  is,  that  the  remaining  portion 
continues  of  the  same  elasticity  as  before  the  compressionu 
Hence  the  elasticity  of  vapours  does  not  increase  as  the 
pressure,  like  that  of  gases. 

•  When  vapours  are  heated,  their  elasticity  is  not  only  in- 
creased, but  a  new  portion  of  liquid,  if  any  be  present,  if 
converted  into  vapour.  Hence  the  elasticity  apparently  in- 
creases at  a  much  greater  rate  than  that  of  gases. 

On  these  two  circumstances  d^end  all  the  differences 
between  vapours  and  gases.  If  allowance  be  made  for  them^ 
then  it  is  true  that  the  elasticity  of  vapours  increases  by 
compression  and  by  heat,^  precisely  as  that  of  the  gases  does. 
The  higher  the  temperature  of  vapours,  the  greater  is  the 
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Book  itl.  plfessure  which  they  cail  support  without  assumiiig  a  IkfoSd 
form. 

There  are  some  vapours,  as  those  of  mercury  and  sol^ 
phuric  acid,  that  do  not  become  sensibly  elastic,  except  at 
a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  mediom 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  or  when  the  ordinary  pressure  at 
the  atmosphere  is  removed.  Others,  as  those  of  watery 
alcohol,  and  ether,  have  a  very  sensible  elasticity  even  in 
low  temperatures,  and  can  bear  a  certain  degree  of  pres- 
sure without  assuming  the  liquid  form.  Among  thost 
bodies  commonly  considered  as  gases  tliere  are  some  which^ 
in  very  low  temperatures,  and  when  subjected  to  strong 
pressure,  assume  the  liquid  form.  This  is  the  case  with 
ammonia ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  case  also  with 
muriatic  acid,  fluoric  add,  and  all  those  gases  that  are  ab* 
sorbed  in  great  quantities  by  water.  The  other  gases  can- 
not be  made  to  assume  a  liquid  form  by  any  degree  of  ccmK* 
pression  or  cold  hitherto  applied.  These  facts  strongly 
corroborate  the  opinion  at  present  most  generally  received^ 
that  the  elastic  fluids  owe  their  elasticity  to  heat,  that  they 
are  combinations  of  heat  and  a  base,  and  that  they  owcf 
their  permanency  to  the  strength  of  the  affinity  by  which 
the  heat  and  the  base  are  united  together.  When  the  affi- 
nity is  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  forces  usually  implied,  the 
elastic  fluids  are  called  vapours ;  when  it  is,  Uiey  are  called 
gases.  But  in  each  of  these  classes  the  affinity  has  various 
degrees  of  strength.  In  some  vapours  the  elasticity  does 
not  become  sensible,  except  at  temperatures  higher  than 
those  usually  applied ;  in  others,  it  becomes  sensible  at  the 
common  temperature :  in  some  gases  degrees  of  compres* 
sion  or  of  cold,  which,  though  not  common,  are  still  with* 
in  our  reach,  destroy  the  elasticity,  while  in  others  it  con* 
tinues  however  cold  we  make  them^  or  however  forcibly 
compress  them. 


SECT.  II. 

OF  THE  MIXTURE   OF  GASES. 


Gaseous  bodies  may  be  mixed  together  like  other  fluids^ 
Kow  when  such  mixtures  are  made,  there  are  some 
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l^hicli  unite  together  and  f<^m  a  liew  comfK)tknd9   very  Chtp.  ii. 
different  in  its  properties  from  the  gases  which  enter  into  ^"""v^^ 
its  composition*    Hius  mitriatic  aad  and  ammomacxd  gas  Giaet  mir, 
form  sal  ammoniac,  and  nitrous  gas  and  oocygen  form  nitric  ^,**^ 
acid*     There  are  others  which  mix  together  without  any 
Apparent  change,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  hydrogen 
and  azote,  &c.     In  the  first  case  a  combination  manifestly 
takes  place ;  in  the  second,  there  is  more  the  appearance  of 
tL  mechanical  mixture.    We  shall  consider  the  second  case  in 
the  present  Section,  and  the  first  in  the  succeeding  Section* 

1.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  gases  which  T^bleof 
may  be  mixed  together  without  any  apparent  change  in  [{JJ^^S^ 
their  state* 

L  Ga^ss  that  mixj  but  never  combine  intimately » 

Oxygen  with  fluoboric,  fluosilicic,  and  carbonic  acids* 

Hydrogen  with  muriatic  acid,  fluoboric  acid,  fluosilicic 
dcid,  carbonic  oxide,  olefiant  gas,  carbureted  hydrogen^ 
bihydroguret  of  phosphorus,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  am* 
inonia. 

Azote  with  most  other  gases. 

Fluoboric  and  fluosilicic  acids  with  most  gases* 

IL  Gases  which  mix  without  change  ;  but  by  peculiar  treats 

ment  may  be  made  to  combine* 

Oxygen  with  chlorine,   iodine,   hydrogen,   aasote^  car* 
bonic  oxide,  sulphurous  acid,  protoxide  of  azote* 
Hydrogen  with  chlorine,  iodine,  azote. 

Ill*  Gases  which  mix  without  change  ;  but  by  peculiar  treats 
ment  may  be  made  to  decompose  each  other. 

Oxygen  with  carbureted  hydrogen,  bihydroguret  of 
phosphorus,  olefiant  gas,  sulphureted  hydrogen^  cyanogen^ 
ammonia* 

Hydrogen  with  carbonic  acid,  deutoxide  of  ftzote^  pro- 
toxide of  azote,  sulphurous  acid,  &c. 

2*  When  any  two  or  more  of  the  gases  contained  in  the 
preceding  list  ore  put  into  the  same  vessel,  each  of  them 
diffuses  itself  equally  through  the  whple  space  so  as  to  be 
equally  dense  in  every  part  of  it  Every  portion  of  the 
mixture  contains  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  each  of  AU  gitet 
the  gases*    When  the  gases  have  once  diffused  themselves  ^  ^"^^ 


Book  III,  equally  through  the  vessel,  the  mixture  always  cotitinnes 
sensibly  uniform,  notwithstanding  any  difference  that  may 
exist  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  gases.  The 
heaviest  gas  does  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  nor 
the  lightest  gas  rise  to  the  top. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  on  this  subject  was  made  l^ 
Dr.  Priestley.  He  put  into  the  same  cylindrical  vessel  com- 
mon air  and  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen  and  nitrous  gas,  nitrons 
gas  and  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
acid  and  fluosilicic  acid ;  and,  allowing  them  to  remain  at 
rest  for  a  whole  day,  he  carefully  separated  a  portion  of 
the  mixtm*e  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but 
they  were  always  very  nearly  the  same  in  every  reqpect.* 
When  It  remained  to  examine,  whether  two  gases,  when  merdy 

toamtacT b'^^***  ^^^^  contact,  the  lightest  being  placed  uppermost, 
and  the  heaviest  lowest,  will  mix  together  of  their  own  ac- 
cord without  any  agitation.  This  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Dalton.  The  gases  tried  were  introduced  each  into  a  phial 
fitted  with  a  perforated  cork,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
nected together  by  a  glass  tube,  10  inches  long  and  -J^^th  of 
an  inch  in  bore.  He  first  filled  the  lowest  phial  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  put  into  the  upper  successively  common 
air,  hydrogen,  azotic,  and  nitrous  gases.  The  effect  in  all 
these  trials  was  the  same.  After  standing  an  hoar,  the 
upper  phial,  when  examined,  was  found  to  contain  no 
sensible  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  but  in  three  hours  it  «x)n- 
tained  it  abundandy.  It  was  examined  after warda  every 
half  hour,  and  never  failed  to  exhibit  signs  of  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid.  He  then  filled  the  upper  phial  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  lowest  part  with  common  air,  and 
afterwards  with  oxygen  gas.  The  result  was  the  same; 
after  a  day  or  two  the  gases  were  found  diffused  throu^ 
both  phials.  Nitrous  gas  and  hydrogen,  azote  and  hydrogen, 
azote  and  oxygen,  were  tried  with  the  same  success,  i* 

These  experiments  were  carefully  repeated  by  M.  Ber- 
thollct.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  two  small  globular 
glass  vessels,  furnished  each  with  a  stopcock ;  the  capacity 
of  the  first  was  1*591  cubic  inch,  that  of  the  second 
1  "693  cubic  inch.  They  were  joined  by  a  tube  0'197  inch 
in j  diameter,    and   iO'43  inches  long.     The  experiments 

•  Prieatley  on  Air,  ii.  441.  t  Pl^il.  Mag.  xxiv.  8. 
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I  made  in  a  cellar,  where  the  temperature  was  equable.  Chap.  li. 
t  stc^-cockswere  kept  shut,  and  all  communication  pre- 
ed,  till  the  vessels  had  acquired  exactly  the  same  tern- 
.ture.  The  stop-cocks  were  then  opened,  with  the  prc^r 
lautipns  not  to  alter  the  temperature.  At  the  end  of 
experiment,  the  stop-cocks  were  shut,  and  the  gases  in 
I  vessel  examined.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  re* 
of  these  experiments. 


tn 

GaieviiMd. 

Tfmew 

OaM  foud  In  eaeb  Tcsiel. 

Hydro^n 
Carbomc  acid 

48  hours 

41 '73  Car.  acid  gna 
43-26  Ditto 

1 

> 

Hydrogen 
Air 

48  hours 

47*24  Hydrogen  gas 
47-62  Ditto 

> 

> 

Hydro{jen 
Carbonic  acid 

34  liours 

45  Carbonic  acid 

46  Ditto 

\     ' 

Air 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

28  Carbonic  acid 
56  Ditto 

t 

Air 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hoars 

27*2  Carbomc  acid 
59-8  Ditto 

> 

Azotic 
Oxygen 

24  hours 

60       Oxygen 
39-33  Dlitto 

1 

1 
I 

Hydrogen 
Oxygen 

24  hours 

50  Oxygen 
50  Ditto 

I 
I 

Hydrogen 

Azotic 

24  hours 

46  Hydrogen 
45  Ditto 

I 

Azotic 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

22  Carbonic  acid 
60  Ditto 

I 
1 

Azotic 
Carbonic  acid 

48  hours 

35  Carbonic  acid 
61  Ditto 

I 

Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

24  Carbonic  acid 
60  Ditto 

1 

2 

Air 
Carbotuc  acid 

17  days 

42  Carbonic  acid 
50  Carbonic  acid 

OJL.  III. 


34     -  CASES. 

Book  III.       From  these  experiments  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
^^■^v^**'^  all  gases  mix  intimately  when  brought  into  contact,  inde- 
pendent of  agitation,    and  when  once  mixed  they  nerer 
afterwards  separate  again. 
The  bulk  is      3.  When  two  or  more  gases  are  mixed  together,  the  bulk 
not  altered,  |^  ^^^^  sensibly  altered.     If  two  gases,  each  two  cubic  inches 
in  volume,  be  mixed,  the  bullc  after  mixture  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  four  cubic  inches;  each  gas  appearing  to  occiqpy 
just  the  same  space  as  when  separate.     The  truth  of  this 
observation  is  too  well  known  to  practical  chemists  to  re- 
quire any  particular  illustration. 
Nor  the  4.  The  ^>ecific  gravity  of  such  mixtures  is  precisely  the 

mvity.  ii^ean  of  that  of  the  gases  mixed,  allowance  b^n^  made 
for  the  proportions  of  each  that  enter  into  the  nuxture 
Tliis  obviously  follows  from  the  last  proposition,  and  is  wdl 
known  to  all  experimental  chemists. 

5. 'Such  are  tbp  phenomena  of  the  mixture  of  gaseous 
substances  with  each  other.     Two  different  explanations 
have  been  given  of  them. 
Supposed        According  to  the  first,  which  is  the  common  explanation, 
aich^cr.  ^^  ^^^  gases  have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  and  they  mix, 
and  continue  mixed  or  united,  in  consequence  of  this  affi^ 
nity.   The  supposed  mixture  is  in  reality  a  combmatiofij  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  combination  of  alcohol  and  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  unite  slowly  when  brought  into 
contact,  but  when  once  united  never  afterwards  sepacate. 
The  force  of  this  affinity  is  very  weak ;  it  therefore  pro- 
duces no  sensible  change  in  the  bulk  or  specific  gravi^  of 
the  compound.     For  that  reason,  BerthoUet,  who  has  con« 
sidered  this  subject  at  great  length,  and  treated  it  with  his 
usual  address,  has  given  the  combination  the  name  of  dis- 
solution.^ 
Supposed  to     The  second  explanation  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Daltoo, 
c?uujil»Uy.  ^^°  published  a  most  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  sulgect 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs.     Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  particles  of  one  elastic  fluid  posseiSs  no  le- 
pulsive  nor  attractive  power,  or  are  perfectly  inelastic  with 
regard  to  each  other ;  and  consequently  the  mutual  actiott 
of  the  fluids  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  inelastic  bodiea.f  • 
The  first  of  these  opinions,  though  commonly 


«  Statiqae  Chimique,  i.  274  and  487.        f  Maochtstor  Mmh.  t.  §4Si 
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presents  several  difficulties  when  closely  examined*  In  all  Chap.  ii. 
other  cases  of  chemical  combination,  soipe  change  takes  ^—v^*^ 
place  in  the  density  of  the  compound,;  but  in  the  gases 
under  consideration  no  such  change  ever  happens,  the 
specific  gravity  is  always  the  mean  of  that  of  the  gases  be 
fore  mixture.  Besides,  several  of  the  gases  that  thus  mix 
or  combine^  without  any  change  in  their  density  or  other 
properties,  are  capable  of  entering  into  a  still  more  intimate 
combination,  in  which  they  constitute  a  new  substance 
possessed  of  very  different  properties.  Thus  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  &rpv  water,  oxygen  and  azote  form  nitric  acid. 
These,  and  several  other  phenomena,  have  induced  Dalton 
to  consider  the  notion  of  combination,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  density  and  elasticity  are  not  altered,  as  absurd. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  Mr.  Dalton's  hypothesis  accords  And  not  to 
very  well  with  the  phenomena,  and  explains,  in  a  satis-  i*^|JJ.*^" 
£Eu:tory  m^mner^  many  circumstances  which  do  not  so  well 
tally  with  the  notion  of  combinations.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  if  m  measures  of  .^  be  mixed  with  n  measures 
of  J8,  the  two  will  occupy,  m  +  n  measures  of  space.  The 
particles  of  ^  meeting  with  no  repulsion  from  those  of  B 
further  than  that  repulsion  which  as  obstacles  in  the  way 
they  may  exert,  would  instanUy  recede  from  each  other  aa 
£ur  as  possible  in  their  circumstances,  and  consequently 
arrange  themselves  just  the  same  as  in  a  void  space;,  their 

^density,  considered  abstractly,  becoming ,  (that  of  the 

crompound  being  supposed  imity).  In  like  manner  the  par- 
ticles of  B  must  recede  from  each  other,  till  they  become 

of  the  density .    Thus  <he .  two  gases  become  rarefied 

to  such  It  degree  that  their  united  forces  only  amount  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Here  the  particles  cf  one 
Ihdd  not  presfiing:at  all  upon  those  of  the  others  the  ocm* 
sideration  of  iapecific  gravity  does  not  enter.  That  part  ef 
the  atmospheric  pressure  wihich ,  the  fluid  A '.  sustains  will 

be  -^^;  and  the  reraamder,  — ^,  is  the  part  diat  the 

fluid  B  sustains.  \*the  weight; of  pressure  upon  any  one 
particle  of  any  fluid  mixture  of  this  sort  will  arise  solely 
from  the  particles  of  its  own  kind.* 

«  Msnchstter  Msmoin,  v.45d. .     .     .  , 
D  2 
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Book  111.  According  to  this  statement,  it  follows,  that  when  two 
'^-^v^*^  gases  are  mixed,  each  occupies  the  whole  space  which  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  whole ;  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  elasticities  of  the  two  gases,  sup- 
posing each  to  retain  its  new  bulk ;  and  that  the  bulk  after 
mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  bulk  of  each  before  mixture. 

Mr.  Dalton  has  not  brought  any  evidence  in  support 
of  this  very  ingenious  hypothesis,  except  its  convt?niency 
in  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  It  has  been  opposed  by 
Mr.  Gough  and  Mn  Berthollet  with  much  keenness,  bfi 
upon  diiFerent  grounds;  the  former  conceiving  it  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  fluids;** 
the  latter,  as  not  according  with  their  chemical  properties.t 
6.  After  considering  the  matter  with  attention,  there  still 
appear  to  me  to  be  several  circumstances  inconsistent  with 
the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Dalton. 
objcciions      It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  particles  of  one  elastic 

hypoUicsli.  ^^^^  ™*y  ^^^  ^^^  another,  just  as  a  magnet  does  not  repel 
an  electric  body,  though  both  magnetic  and  electric  bodies 
are  elastic  towards  each  other ;  but  if  this  non-elasticity 
exists,  there  can  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  particles  of  a  gas 
from  rushing  into  the  space  occupied  by  another  when  the 
two  are  brought  into  contact,  except  the  mechanical  resist- 
Imce  opposed  by  the  particles  against  which  those  of  either 
gas  may  impinge :  but  if  we  consider  the  great  degree  of 
compression  which  gases  n&ay  be  made  to  undergo,  we  can- 
not but  allow  that,  under  the  common  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  distance  between  their  particles  must  be 
many  times  greater  than  their  bulk.  Of  course,  the  resist- 
ance to  the  expansion  from  this  impinging  of  one  against 
another  must  be  comparatively  smalL  They  ought  there- 
fore to  rush  into  the  space  occupied  by  other  gases  almost 
with  the  velocity  with  which  diey  rush  into  a  vacuum. 
Neither  ought  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  to  produce 
^  to  great  a  difference  in  the  time  of  mixture  as  we  find  it 
does.  Hiese^  and  some  other  circumstances  of  a  similar 
nature^  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  notion  of  non-elasti- 
city ;  at  least  they  have  not  been  shown  to  agree  tridi  it. 
-  If  gases  were  mutually  non-elastic,  and  if  the  downess 
of  their  mixture  were  to  be  ascribed  to  their  impinging 

•  Phil.  Mag.  xxiy.  103.  f  Statique  Chinuqae,  i.  485,  8ec. 
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agahitt  each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  conoeive  any  reason  Chap.  ii. 
why,  in  such  a  case^  they  should  not  combine  together.  ^^""V"*^ 
Suppose  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  contact  and  mixing, 
why  should  the  atoms  o(  oxygeaa,  not  unite  with  the  utoms 
of  hydrogen,  against  which  they  impinge  and  form  water  ? 
We  know  that  they  have  an  affinity  for  each  other ;  they 
are  supposed  by  the  hypothesis  to  come  into  contact,  what 
then,  if  they  have  no  repulsion,  prevents  them  from  uniting? 
In  like  manner,  azote  and  hydrogen  should  form  ammonia; 
nzote  and  oxygen,  nitrous  gas,  &c.  Now,  as  this  never 
happens  except  when  one  of  the  constitutents  is  destitute 
of  elasticity,  there  b  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  this 
elasticity  which  prevents  the  union ;  and  if  so>  the  different 
gases  must  be  mutually  elastic. 

But  if  we  consider  this  mechanical  obstacle  which  the 
particles  of  one  gas  oppose  to  the  dilatation  of  another,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  firom  elasticity.  Suppose  a 
given  bulk  of  one  gas  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  givea 
bulk  of  another,  they  remain  for  some  considerable  time 
before  ihey  begin  to  mix,  the  surface  of  the  one  presenting 
an  dbstade  to  the  expansion  of  the  other.  But  this  sur&ce 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  elasticity  of  the  whole  gas  of 
which  it  constitutes  a  part.  The  gases  cannot  mix  till  this^ 
obstacle  be  removed.  Now  this  if)pears  to  be  allowing^  in 
unequivocal  terms,  that  the  gases  are  mutually  elastic. 

I  am  di^KMed  therefore  to  reject  both  thg  opinion  of 
BerthoUet,  that  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  gase^  with  each 
other  is  owing  to  affinky^  and  the  hypothesis  of  Dalton^ 
that  different  gases  are  not  mutually  elastic  to  each  other* 
I  conceive  that  when  two  gases  are  mixed  the  particles  of 
each  are  beyond  the  q>here  of  the  affini^  of  the  particles 
of  the  other.  If  the  elasticity  be  owing  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  consequence  that  different  gases 
must  be  mutually  elastic  towards  each  other.  But  I  think 
the  elasticity  itself  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  mutual 
mixtve  gradually  taking  place^  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 

Daltcm. 

7.  The  vapour  of  water  and  (for  any  thing  we  know  to  Vapours 
the  contrary)  all  vapours  mix  with  gases  precisely  in  the  SuMcs*in  the 
sam^  way  as  gases  mix  with  each  other.     We  are  indebted  same  man- 
to  Mr.  Dalton  for  the  most  complete  set  of  experiments  on  °«' **«***»• 
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Book  III.  this  subject  llie  following  is  the  general  conclusion  which 
^^""v**^  he  was  enabled  to  draw  from  his  numerous  trials.  Let  1 
represent  the  space  occupied  by  any  kind  of  gas  of  a  given 
temperature^  and  free  from  moisture ;  /),  the  given  pressure 
upon  it  in  inches  of  mercury ;  /,  the  force  of  vapour  from 
any  liquid  at  that  temperature  in  a  vacuum :  then  the  liquid 
being  admitted  to  the  air,  an  expansion  ensues,  and  the 

space  occupied  by  the  air  becomes  =  1  +  ""^77'  ^^'  which 

is  the  same  thing)  s=  —3-7..     Thus  let  the  temperature  be 
180%  p  =  SO  inches,   and  let  the  liquid  be  water;    then 

M  SO 

/  =  15  inches.*     Then  -^^  =  -^^^  =  2.     So  that  the 

bulk  of  the  air  in  this  case  is  doubled,  f 

Thus  it  appears  that  when  a  vapour  and  a  gas  are  mixed, 
the  elasticity  of  the  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  elasticities 
which  the  two  constituents  would  have,  supposing  each  to 
occupy  the  bulks  of  the  whole ;  and  that  the  volume  of 
the  mixture  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  two 
constituents,  supposing  both  separately  subjected  to  th6  same 
pressure  which  the  compound  sustains  after  mixture.    Now 
this  is  precisely  what  happens  when  two  gases  are  mixed. 
Opinions        No  less  than  three  opinions  have  been  advanced  respect* 
th?natarc  ^^  ^^  nature  of  the  mixture  of  gases  and  vapour.   Accord- 
of  the  mix-  ing  to  the  two  first,  the  ingredients  are  chemically  com- 
*"'^'  bined ;  according  to  the  last,  they  are  mechanically  mixed. 

According  to  the  first  opinion,  the  gas  combines  with 
the  liquid  and  dissolves  it,  not  in  the  state  of  a  vapour,  but 
of  a  liquid.  The  phenomena  do  not  well  accord  with  this 
hypothesis.  Indeed  the  experiments  of  Dalton,  just  re- 
cited, are  incompatible  with  its  truth.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  admitted. 

According  to  the  second  opinion,  the  gas  dissolves  the 
vapour  precisely  as  one  gas  does  another :  or  the  vapour 
exists  in  a  gaseous  state,  forming  the  same  imperfect  com- 
bination with  the  gas  as  mixed  gases  do  with  eath  other. 
This  is  the  opinion  which  has  been  most  commonly  received 
ever  since  the  hygrometrical  experiments  of  Saussure  and 
Pe  'Luc. 

•  Mr.  Dalton's  table  of  the  force  of  vapour  at  different  temperatures 
has  been  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  537,  of  this  Work. 
t  Mfmcbester  Mempirs^  v.  57^^. 
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The  third  opinion  is  that  of  Mr.  Dalton.  According  to  Chap.  IL 
JiiiD,  the  particles  of  gases  and  vapours  are  not  mutually  ^'•V^ 
elastic  to  each  other.  When  they  are  mixed,  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapour  frees  the  gas  from  part  of  the  pressure  which 
it  sustained.  The  gas  of  course  dilates,  in  consequence  of 
the  excess  of  its  elasticity,  till  its  elasticity,  when  joined 
with  that  of  the  vapour,  just  balances  the  presiure.  The 
two  fluids  are  mixed,  but  do  not  act  upon  each  other. 
Each  of  them  supports  a  part  of  the  pressure.  If  either 
of  them  be  destroyed,  and  the  other  be  made  to  sustain 
only  its  own  part  of  the  pressure,  the  bulk  will  not  be 
altered.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  is  precisely  the 
hypothesis  respecting  the  mixture  of  gases  which  was  stated 
above.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  the  phenomena  of  the 
vapours,  when  mixed  with  gases,  which  first  led  Dalton  to 
form  that  hypothesis. 

This  hypothesis  explains  the  phenomena  remarkably 
well.  We  see  from  it,  why,  other  things  being  the  samey 
the  quantity  of  vapour  is  always  proportional  to  the  bulk 
of  the  gas,  why  all  gases  contain  the  same  proportion  of  it, 
and  why  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  equal  to  the  previous 
bulk  of  the  two  ingredients.  But  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
difficulties  as  stated  above  when  considering  the  mixture 
of  gases. 

I  conceive  that  the  phenomena  are  explicable  without 
the  supposition  that  gases  and  vapours  are  not  mutually 
elastic  towards  each  other.  I  consider  the  vapours  as  ex- 
isting in  gases  in  the  elastic  state.  The  small  proportion  of 
them,  when  compared  to  the  gases,  necessarily  places  thdr 
particles  at  such  a  distance,  that  small  changes  in  the 
densi^  of  the  gases  do  not  bring  the  particles  of  vapour 
near  enough  to  convert  tbcm  into  liquids. 

8.  Mr.  Dalton  has  applied  his  hypothesis  to  theexplana^  Whj  air 
tion  of  a  very  curious  set  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  ^^  ***J^' 
Priestley.     He  found  that  when  moist  earthenware  retorts,  of  diy  con- 
are  heated,  the  vapour  of  water  passes  outwards  through  the  SJJJJJ* 
pores  of  the  vessel,  while  at  the  same  time  the  external  air 
jnakes  its  way  inwards  through  the  sanfe  pores,  and.  may 
be  collected  in  considerable  quantities.*   He  afterwards  exr 
tended .  his  experiments  to  diiferent  kinds  of  gases,  and  . 

•  Priestley  on  Air,  ii.  407,  ;"^ 
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Book  III.  found,  that  if  the  earthenware  vessel  be  filled  with  one 
^^■"v*^  species  of  gas,  and  surrounded  with  another,  if  beat  be  ap- 
plied, a  portion  of  the  gas  makes  its  escape  through  the 
pores  of  the  vessel,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  the  external 
gas  enters  through  the  same  pores.*  The  same  thing  takes 
place  in  bladders  without  the  application  of  heat.  If  a 
bladder  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  and  suspended  in  die 
air,  it  soon  acquires  the  property  of  detonating,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  external  air  widi  which  it  is  mixed.  Mr. 
Dalton  has  shown  that  these  curious  experiments  are  easily 
explained  by  means  of  his  hypothesis.  The  heat  increases 
the  size  of  the  pores,  which  furnish  a  ccmimunication  be- 
Itween  the  air  without  the  vessel  and  the  vapour  or  gas  with* 
in.  The  two  mix  by  means  of  these  pores,  for  die  same 
reason  that  they  would  mix  if  brought  into  contact  in  two 
vessels  communicating  with  each  other,  f  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  the  truth  of  Dalton's  hypothesis  to  ex^ 
plain  these  phenomena :  the  same  mixture  ought  to  take 
*  place  even  though  the  two  gases  be  mutually  elastic  pro- 

vided pores  exist  in  the  vessel. 
Distillation  9.  Fontaoa  made  a  set  of  experiments  on  disttllatibn, 
"°  ^^iTfull  *^  published  them  in  1779.  These  experiments  show  that 
of  air,  im-  w  is  not  passive  in  cases  of  evaporation,  as  it  must  be  ao 
pxActicable.  cording  to  Dalton's  hypothesis.  He  united  two  matrasses 
together  hy  means  of  a  glass  tube,  and  sealed  the  joinuigs 
hermetically.  One  of  the  matrasses  contained  water,  the 
other  was  empty.  He  made  the  water  boiling  hot,  and 
kept  it  in  that  state,  while  the  other  matrass  was  kept  cod ; 
but  the  water  did  not  distil  over  into  the  empty  matrass. 
In  like  manner,  ether  exposed  to  a  heat  of  above  140^  in 
the  one  matrass,  while  the  other  was  surrounded  with  ice^ 
refiised  equally  to  distil  over.  J  These  experiments,  if  we 
allow  them  to  be  correct,  show  very  decisivdy  that  air  is 
not  passive ;  for  had  the  matrass  been  previously  deprived 
of  air,  we  know  that  the  liquids  would  have  disdUed  over 
very  readily.  Nothing  can  prove  more  decisively  that  glees 
and  vapours  are  mutually  elastic ;  for  it  can  be  the  elaslidtf 
of  the  enclosed  air  alone,  greatly  increased  by  the  hoat„ 
which  not  only  retards,  but  prevents  the  distillation. 

• 

•  American  Phil.  Trans,  v.  14.  f  Phil.  Mag.  xxiv.  14. 

I  BerthoUet,  Statique  Cbimique^  i,  498. 
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Chap.  IL 

SECT.  m.  ^— v-^ 

OP  THE  COMBINATION  OF  OA8E8. 

B  are  various  elastic  fluids  which  have  the  property 

[^  together^  and  of  forming  a  new  compound, 

Eueous  or  not,  and  which  possesses  very  different 

28  from  the  constituents  of  it  when  merely  mixed. 

!8e  gaseous  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 

nbine  in  all  circumstances  by  mere  mixture;  others 

te  in  particular  states. 

e  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  gases  that  i-  9^cs 

r  mere  mixture,  and  of  the  products  which  they  S)mbincby 

mixture. 
Products. 

.^,        «  f  Nitrous  acid 

with     ntrousgas  .••.  | Nitric  acid       . 

ia  with  valour Liquid  ammonia 

muriatic  acid  •  •  •  •  Muriate  of  ammonia 
fluoboric  acid  •  •  •  •  Fluoborate  of  ammonia 
fluosilicic  acid  •  •  •  Fluosilicate  of  ammonia 
carbonic  acid  • .  •  •  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
sulphurous  acid . .  Sulphite  of  ammonia 
sulphuret  hyd.  .  •  Hydrosulph.  of  amm. 

was  first  observed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  made  out  by 
a  set  of  observations  and  experiments  that  appear 
ory,  that  gaseous  bodies  unite  always  either  in  equal 
,  or  1  volume  of  the  one  with  2,  3,  &c.  volumes  of 
T.*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  volumes  of 
ceding  gases  that  are  capable  of  uniting  together^ 
names  of  the  products  which  they  form. 

Volomes.  Prodncti. 

100  -f-  Ids  nitrous  gas Nitric  acid 

100  +  200  nitrous  gas.  . .  •• Nitrous  add 

1 100  -f  100  muriatic  acid Sal  ammoniac 

I  100  -f*  100  fluoboric  acid Fhioborate  of  ammonia 

;  100  +    60  fluoboric  acid Subfluoborate  of  ammonia 

.300  -f*  100  fluoboric  acid 

k  100  +    50  fluosilicic  acid Fluosilicate  of  ammonia 

1 100  +  100  carbonic  acid Carbonate  of  ammonia 

1 100  +    50  carbonic  acid Subcarbonate  of  ammonia 

k  100  +  100  sulphurous  acid Sulphite  of  ammonia 

i  100  -f  100  sulphareted hydrogen..  Hydrosulpboret  of  amm. 

•  Mem.  d'Arcueil,  ii.  207 
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Book  in.  II.  The  gases  which  may  be  mixed  without  any  strikiag 
^'^■v'"*^  combination,  though  they  are  capable  of  uniting  in  cer- 
frtiSr*  ^^  circumstances,  are  by  no  means  numerous.  The  fol- 
eombine  in  lowing  table  exhibits  a  list  of  them,  and  of  the  products 
^f"*"    which  they  form  when  united. 

stinccs*  Product!. 

Oxygen  with    hydrogen Water 

carbonic  oxide . .  Carbonic  acid     • 

azote Nitric  acid 

chlorine Chloric  acid 

sulphurous  acid.  •  Sulphuric  acid 
nitrous  oxide  •  • .  Nitric  acid 

Hydrogen  with  chlorine Muriatic  acid 

iodine Hydriodic  acid 

Hydrogen  with  cyanogen Hydrocyanic  acid 

Chlorine  with  carbonic  oxide. . .  Chloroearbonic  acid 

1..  These,  like  the  preceding  gases,  combine  eidier  in 
equal  volumes,  or  in  volumes  that  are  multiples  of  each 
other,  as  was  first  observed  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  table : 

VoluBiet.  Products. 

Oxygen  100  +  200  hydrogen Water 

Oxygen  50  +  100  carbonic  oxide . . .  Carbonic  acid 

Oxygen  250  +  100  azote ,Nitric  acid 

Oxygen  250  +100  chlorine Chloric  acid 

Oxygen  50+100  sulphurous  acid. .  .Sulphuric  acid 

Oxvgen  200  +100  protoxide  of  azote  Nitric  acid 

Chlorine  100  +  100  hydrogen Muriatic  acid 

lodind  100  +  100  hydrogen Hydriodic  acid 

Cyanogen  100  +  100  hydrogen Hydrocyanic  acL 

Products         2.  The  greater  number  of  these  products  are  penni- 

tic*^^di""  ^^^^^7  elastic  fluids,  belonging  to  that  class  which  posseii 

and  liquids,  the  gasfBous  properties  less  completely,  or  which  approach 

to  the  state  of  vapours ;  the  rest  are  liquids.     Thus  it  ^p* 

pears  that  these  gaseous  bodies,  by  combination,  lose  a  poi* 

tion  of  their  elasticity. 

Combina-       8.  Oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen  and  with  carbonic 

dwcd^    ^^^^®  ^y  combustion,  while  it  unites  with  azote  by  meam 

heat  and     of  electricity,  or  at  the  temperature  at  which  hydrogii 

Aectnaty.  buf^g^    xhus  these  bodies,  though  they.do  not  unite  spot* 
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taneously,  may  combine,  while  the  two  ingredients  which  Chap.  li. 
enter  into  union  are  both  in  a  gaseous  state.     It  is  highly  ^^— v— ^ 
probable  that  heat  and  electricity  in  these  cases  act  precisely 
in  the  same  way. 

Now,  if  the  common  opinion  be  true,  that  gases  are  com« 
pounds  of  bases  and  heat,  and  that  when  they  combine 
they  lose  a  great  quantity  of  caloric,  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  conceive  how  heat  causes  them  to  unite 
together.  That  a  body  which  incre^kses  the  repulsiim  of 
the  gases  should,  by  its  accumulation,  occasion  their  union 
or  the  destruction  of  that  repulsion,  seems,  at  first  sight,  a 
contradiction.  Mbnge,  long  ago,  offered  a  very  ingenious  Manner  in 
solution  of  thii  difficulty,  which  has  been  generally  ^^J^cwd! 
ceived  as  the  true  one.  Repulsion  is  a  force  which  occa^ 
sions  motion.  1^  by  any  means,  the  repulsive  force  of 
one  atom  of  a  ga&  be  increased,  this  atom  will  act  with  in- 
creased energy  up<^n  all  the  neighbouring  atoms ;  it  will  set 
them  in  motion,  and  they  in  their  turn  will  act  upon  those 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  thus  the  motion  will  be  pro- 
pagated through  the  whole  fluid.  Suppose,  in  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  were 
suddenly  heated;  it  would  act  with  increased  energy  on 
the  atom  next  to  it,  and  drive  it  against  the  atom  next 
farthest  o&  The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  repelled 
atom  will  increase  with  the  temperature  of  the  repelling 
atom.  Now  we  may  conceive  the  heat  of  this  repelling 
atom  .to  be  increased  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  drive  off  the 
neighbouring  iatoms  with  such  velocity  that  they  shall  ap- 
proach indefinitely  near  other  atoms  before  they  have  time 
to  remove.  '  But  when  an  atom  of  oxygen  approaches  in* 
definitely  near  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  they  will  combine  and 
ibrm  water.  The  combination  is  attended  with  the  disen- 
gagement of  heat,  winch  repels  the  atoms  in  the^iieigh- 
•)ourhood,  and  thus  propagates  the  combination.  Accord* 
ng  to  this  explanation,  caloric  occasions  the  umon  of  two 
^ases,  not  by  dilating,  but  by  compressing  their  atoms, 
ind  forcing  ihem  indefinitely  near  each  other;  and  electri* 
lity  confessedly  acts  in  the  same  way. 
>  According  to  this  notion,  heat  acts  only  indirecUy  when 
I  occasions  the  combination  of  gaseous  bodies :  by  forcibly 
expanding  one  portion  of  the  gas,  a  sudden  compression  ia 
p-oduced  in  the  portion  ip  the  neighbourhood,    This  com^ 
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Book  III.  pression  causes  the  atoms  to  combine ;  and  if  the  cooiln-^ 
^*  V  -^  nation  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat  in  wriRcient 
quantity,  the  same  thing  is  constantly  renewed  tiB  A^ 
whole  gaseous  mixture  has  combined.  Hence  those  gMea 
only  combine  when  set  on  fire  which  give  out  a  great  deal 
of  heat  in  the  act  of  union,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  carboiuc  oxide.  Odiers,  which  oomlnne 
without  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  as  oxj^en  aad  asote^ 
require  constant  renewals  of  the  external  agent,  and  after 
all,  it  is  difficult  to  unite  a  whole  mixture  of  these  gases ; 
a  great  part  usually  escapes  untouched.  Hence  the  leasoii 
why  azote  and  oxygen  combine  only  when  exposed  lo  the 
repeated  shocks  of  electrical  explosions,  sr  when  assiitid 
by  the  constant  heat  of  burning  hydi^ogen.  That  com* 
pression  has  the  property  of  causing  oxygen  and  hydrs^gm 
to  combine  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments -of  Biot 
It  has  the  same  effect  upon  all  those  bodies  that  gtwe  oat 
much  heat  when  they  unite.  Hence  the  reason  why  so 
many  substances  detonate  when  suddenly  stmdL  upon  an 
anvil,  or  when  smardy  nibbed  betweoi  two  hard  bodies. 
Sir  H.  Davy  has  lately  made  a  curious  set  sf  experiments 
on  diis  subject,  and  has  shown  that  the  oooriMistion  and 
eiqplosion  of  gaseous  mixtures  depends  upom  the  tempera* 
ture  entirely;  that  each  has  a  particular  temperature  at 
which  it  explodes.*  He  condudbs  from  this  fict  that  the 
hypothetical  explanation  of  Monge  is  inaocurste.  I  do 
not  however  see  any  incompatibili^  between  the  two.  In« 
deed  if  we  consider  that  gaseous  mixtures  do  not  eicfiodt 
unless  when  mixed  in  certain  determinate  proportions^  it 
cannot  but  give  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  o[Hnion  that  the 
combination  is  the  effect  of  the  pressure  produced  by  ths 
great  evolution  of  heat. 
SolphnroQs  4.  It  is  probable,  that  when  sulphurous  add  gas  anl 
•xyerof  ^ncygen  are  mixed  together,  they  combine  and  form  sal* 
phuric  acid :  but,  as  the  experiment  has  not  been  macb 
in  a  decisive  manner,  as  no  remarkable  appearance  taks 
place  when  the  two  gases  are  mixed  together,  I  have  nst 
ventured  to  arrange  them  among  diose  which  combiiie 
spontaneously.  Dr.  Priestley  left  a  mixture  of  so^shuroDs 
add  gas  and  common  air  standing  over  mercury  for  tyo 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy^  ix.  151. 
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clays  in  a  jar.    On  absorbing  the  gas,  and  examining  the-Chtik  IL 
common  air,  he  found  that  it  had  been  deprived  of  a  por-  ^^—-y— ^ 
tion  of  its  oxygen.*    The  two  are  known  to  combine  in  a 
red  heat ;  but  whether  a  portion  of  sulphur  be  first  sepa* 
rated,  and  then  enters  into  combustion,  has  not  been  'as- 
certained. 

5.  All  the  gaseous  bodies  contained  in  the  preceding  These  gases 
taWe  can  be  made,  by  any  of  the  methods  with  which  we  "^JJ^J^ 
are  acquainted,  to  unite  in  one  proportion  only;  and  ifpoitkm. 
we  apply  Dalton's  hypothesis  to  the  compounds  Ibmied,  we 

shall  find  that  the  gases  unite,  either  atom  to  atom,  or  two 
atoms  of  otie  to  one  atom  of  the  other,  ^Whenever  oa^gen 
and  hydrogen  "gas  combine^  the  product  is  water ;  oxygen 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas  produce  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen 
and  azotic  gas  always  nitrous  acid.  This  is  the  more  re* 
markable^  because  the  bases  in  the  last  case  are  capable  of 
uniting  in  various  proportions.  What  fixes  them  down  to 
this  particular  compound,  nitrous  acid,  when  both  aret 
gaseous? 

6.  Several  of  these  gases  experience  a  marked  conden-  Condens»r 
sation  when  they  combine.    The  d^ee  of  this  can  be  as-  *^^*?^f2Ir 
certained  with  more  accuracy  than  in  the  first  set  of  gases,  the  comU*' 
because  few  of  them  change  their  form.    It  may  be  seen  in  ^^^* 
the  following  table.    The  first  column  exhibits  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  gases  which  combine;  the  second,  the  volume 

of  the  compound  formed,  supposing  it  to  remain  in  the 
gaseous  state ;  and  the  last  shows  the  condensation  or  the 
volumes  whidi  have  disappeared  by  the  condensation. 


ContiteoiU. 

VolaoMi 
of  ditto. 

PradDdt. 

Voloae  or  ditto. 

VolMWi  tm^ 

Oxygen 
Hydrogen 

1 

2 

Water 

2 

t 

1 

Oxygen 
CarTOuic  oxide 

1 
2 

Carbonic 
acid 

2- 

1 

Oxygen 
Azote 

2-5 
1 

Nitric  acid 

1? 

2-6? 

•  Priestley  od  Air,  ii.  SIS. 
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CoiMtHneDti* 


Oxygen 
Chlorine 


VoKunei 
of  ditto. 


Oxygen 
Sulphurous' acid 


m  I  ■  ■<■  <i  ■       i        » 


Jrrotoxiae  of  azote 


•      V 


2-5 
1 


1 
2 


2 
1 


Prodacts. 


Chloric  acid 


Sulphuric 
acid 


Volomt  of  ditto. 


Unknown 


Unknown 


1-2 


-■■'*  f 


Nitric  acid 


i 

1 


Iodine°» 


Hydrogen 
Cyaqc^en 


Chorine  •     '. 
Carbonic  oxide 


1 
1 


Muriatic 
acid 


Hydriodic 
acid 


1 
1 


Hydrocy- 
anic acid 


Chlorocar- 
bonic  acid 


Volnmn 


1-8 


»>  « 1 1 


1? 


2? 


0 


0 


0 


a.  Gaiet  III.  Besides  the  two  s^t  of  gases  described  in  the  pre- 

whichdc-  ceding , pa^t  of  this  Section,  there  are  two  others  which 
each  other  deserve  atteiiition,  because,  though  they  do  not  combine 
onmixiurc.  together,  yet  they  have  a  marked  action  upon  each  other. 
The  first  set  mutually  decompose  each  other  whenever  they 
are  mixed,  and  produce  new 'compounds  of  a  different 
nature;  the  second  set  do  not  act  on  each*  other  spontane- 
ously, but  they  may  be  made  to  decompose  each  other  in 
peculiar  circumstances. 

1.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  principal 
gases,  which  mutually  decompose  each  other  when  mixed 
together. 

Oxygen  with phosphureted  hydrogen 

Chlorine  with  .,•.•....-.  ammonia 

phosphureted  hydrogen 
carbureted  hydrogen 
olefiant  gas 
sulphureted  hydrogea 
nitrous  gas 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  with  nitrous  gas 

sulphurous  add 
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2.  The  decompositions  in  the  first  three  cases  in  the  chtp.  ii*. 
table  are  attended  with  combustion ;  for  phosphureted  hy-  ^— v^^ 
drogen  gas  immediately  takes  fire  when  mixed  with  oxygen  gition»mo- 
£as  or  chlorine,  as  does  ammonia  wh^i  mixed  with  the  times  ao- 
latter  gas.  The  other  decompositions  take  place  without  ^'I^tS. 
any  sensible  combustion  i  and  yet,  what  is  singular,  some  tion. 

of  the  new  substances  formed  seem  in  every  case  to  be  pn>* 
ducts  of  combustion. 

3.  Phosphureted  hydrogen  is  a  compound  of  a  gas  anda  Phospha- 
solid  or  non-elastic  body.     We  may  consider  it  as  pho**"^*^^*^ 
phorus  dissolved  in  hydrogen,  and  of  course*  deprived  of  ygexu 

its  cohesion.  This  increases  the  &cility  with  which  oxyg^i 
acts  upon  it,  and  enables  it  gradually  to  combine  with  that 
principle  at  the  temperature  of  the  atniosphere,  precisely 
as  happens  when  it  is  dissolved  in  azotic  gas :  But  whcnf 
the  proportion  of  the  two  gases  coming  in  contact  is  coi>* 
siderable,  the  temperature  produced  is  sufficient  to  set  ttrk 
to  the  hydrogen,  or  to  cause  it  to  combine  with  oxygen. 
This  accounts  for  the  brilliancy  with  which  phosphureted 
hydrogen  burns :  it  accounts  also  for  the  deposit  of  phoi^ 
phorus  sometimes  observable  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
gas  is  not  sufficiently  great.  Hydrogen  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  phosphorus ;  but  its  elasticity  pre* 
vents  the  combination.  The  phosphorus  being  neithep^re^ 
strained  by  elasticity  nor  cohesion,  begins  the  combination^ 
and  supplies  the  requisite  temperature.  The  hydrogen 
then  bums  rapidly,  or  combines  with  oxygen  in  preference 
to  the  phosphorus;  which  of  course  must  remain  only  par« 
tially  combined  with  oxygen,  unless  there  be  a  suffideni 
supply  of  that  principle.  *  The  products  when  the  combust 
tion  is  complete,  are  water  and  phosphoric  acid ;  when  the 
combustion  is  incomplete,  water,  phosphorous  and  hypo- 
phosphorouar  acids. 

4.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  ammonia  in  chlorine 
13  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  am« 
tDonia  with  the  chlorine,  and  the  subsequeoft  union  of  die 
nmriatic  acid  formed  with  the  undecomposed  ammonial 
Exactly  one  fourth  of  the  ammonia  is  decomposed ;  and 
Ae  gases  to  obtain  a  complete  effect  must  be  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  8  volumes  of  ammonia  to  3  volumes  of 
dilorine.  For  the  8  volumes  of  ammonia  are  equal  to 
6  +  2  volumes,  and  2  volumes  of  ammonia  contain  8  vo- 
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Book  III.  himes  hydrogen  -f  1  volume  azote.  The  three  volumes  of 
^■""V*^  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  three  volumes  of  chlorine  will 
firm  6  volumes  of  muriatic  acid,  which  uniting  with  the 
6  volumes  of  undeoomposed  ammonia  form  solid  sal  am- 
moniac, while  1  volume  of  azotic  gas  remains  behind.  So 
diat  a  mixture  of  8  cubic  indies  of  ammonia,  and  3  cubic 
inches  of  chlorine  will  form  3*8675  grains  of  sal  ammoniac, 
and  1  cubic  inch  of  azote  will  remain  in  the  gaseous  form. 
The  gaseous  product  of  such  a  decomposition  amounts 
to  -Y^th  of  the  original  bulk  of  the  gaseous  mixture. 
.  .  5.  As  phosphorus,  even  in  the  solid  state,  rapidly  melts, 
and  bums  with  a  pale  white  flame  in  chlorine  gas,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas,  in  which 
the  phosphorus  is  in  a  much  more  favourable  state  for  com« 
bufftion,  should  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon.  The  flame 
ia  more  lively  than  when  the  gas  bums  in  common  air. 
Three  volumes  of  chlorine  are  required  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  1  volume  of  phosphureted  hydrogen.  Two  of  the 
volumes  combine  with  the  phosphorus  and  convert  it  into 
bichloride  of  phosphprus.  The  other  volume  uniting  with 
the  hydrogen  becomes  muriatic  acid. 

6.  When  carbureted  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gas  are 
mixed  with  chlorine^  each  previously  as  dry  as  possible, 
little  immediate  effect  is  produced.  But  the  chlorine  gra- 
dually unites  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  combustible  gas  and 
is  converted  into  muriatic  acid,  while  the  carbon  is  preci- 
pitated.    This  effect  is  fiudlitated  by  heat  or  electricity. 

7.  Chlorine  unites  with  both  of  the  constituents  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  and  the  products  are  chloride  of  suU 
phur  and  muriatic  acid.  Two  volumes  of  chlorine  are 
Mcessary  for  every  volume  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

.  8.  Chlorine  has  no  action  on  deutoxide  of  azote^  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and 
by  my  own.  But  if  a  little  wat^  be  admitted,  or  i£  the 
experiment  be  made  in  vessels  moistened  with  water,  nitric 
or  nitrous  acid,  and  muriatic  acid  are  formed.  This  had 
been  observed  by  Humboldt,*  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
Nitrcms  gis  necessity  of  the  presence  of  water. 

Suret^        9.  The  spontaneous  decomposition  produced  when  ni- 
hjrdrogen.  trous  gas  and   sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  are  mixed  U> 

*  Aos.  de  Cbioi.  ziYiii.  148. 
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g^er,  was  first  observed  pj  Mr.  Kirwan.  The  gases  Chap.ii. 
ought  to  be  dry,  otherwise  their  mutual  action  is  greatly  ^IT? 
impeded.  This  mutual  action  of  these  two  gases  was  also 
ascertained  by  Austin,^  and  was  afterwards  more  minutely 
examined  by  Davy,t  who  confirmed  the  fact  previously 
asserted,  that  no  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  is  formed ; 
and  showed  that  the  new  compounds  are  protoxidp  of  azote^ 
ammopia,  and  water ;  aiid  that  the  nitrous  g^  suffers  a 
diminution  in -bulk,  varying  fTom.0'55  tp  0*7.  During  the 
deqooippsitioo  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is.  deposited.  This  de- 
composition, do^  pqt  accprd  very  well  with  the  atomic 
theory.  Let  ^  suppose  a  mixture  of  £bur  ^yolmnes  nitrous 
gas,  and  five  volumes  of  sulphureted  hydrogcp^  I'hie  con- 
stituents of  these  will  be  as  follows : 

Oxygen  gas 2  volumes 

Azotic  gas t  2 

Hydrogen  gas 5. 

Sulphur •••••«  5 

Now  these  volumes  ought  to  be  converted  into  an  itite* 
grant  particle  of  ammonia^  an  integrant  particle  of  water, 
and  an  integrant  particle  ci  protoxide  of  azote. 

I  -  • . 

Oznm  Axote  Hydrofm 

-'   '  fttimtkm  Tolumct.  Tolumet. 

Ammonia  is  composed  of  ••  •     0       +       1       +       3 

Water 1       +       0       +       2 

Protoxide  of  azote. ..'..;;..     1       +'2       +       0 


•.    •      •   .  2       ..         S  .  5-     ■ 

|t  is  evident  that  a  yolu'mb  of  azote  is  wanting.  If  we 
supply  this  by  increasing  the^'qiuintity  of  nitrous  gas  to  six 
volumes,  there  will  in  that  case  be  1  rolume  of  oxygen  g&s 
redundant  On  this  last  supposition,  which  is  the  most 
probable,  the  residual  gas  will  be  a  mixture  of  I  volume 
protoxide  of  azote,  and  .1  volume  of  oxygen  gas. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of  those  gases  on 
each  other,  which  mutually  decompose  each  other  spontar 
neously.  Almost  the  whole  of  them  consist  in  the  actiqii 
of  a  supporter  on  a  compound  combustible ;  the  new  comp 
pounds  ar^  usually  products  of  combustion ;  of  course  the 

*  Phil.  Thuks.  ^788;  p.  384.  f  RMMrcbtt,.  p.  SOS. 
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Book  in.  process  is  similar  to  combustion,  and  heat  we  may  presume 
is  evolved.  The  action^  is  facilitated  by  the  diminished 
elasticity  and  loose  state  of  combination  of  one  of  the  in- 
gredients.  The  pro^jducta  in  some  of  these  mixtures  are 
constant;  but  in  others  they  vary  with  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  decomposing  gases. 

IV.  The  gases  which  mix  without  spontaneous  decom- 
position) but  which  may  be  made  to  decompose  each  other 
in  particular  circumstances,*  as  on  the  approach  of  an 
ignited  body,  when  electric  explosions  are  passed  through 
them,  &c  are  more  numerous  than  the  preceding. 

I.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  most  re- 
]!5i^*"  maricabie  of  these  mixtures : 

coinpotc 

Oxygen  with  sulphureted  hydrogen 

carbureted  hydrogen 
olefiant  gas 
vapour  of  ether 

aloohd 

Nitrous  oxide  with  hydrogen 

phosphureted  hydrogen 
sulphureted  hydrogen 
carbonic  oxide 
carbureted  hydrogen 
olefiant  gas 
vi^ur  of  ether 
vapour  of  alcohol 
sulphurous  acid 
Nitrie  acid  with  hydrogen,  and  probably  all  the  preceding 

combustible  gases  and  vapours 
sulphurous  acid 
Nitrous  gas  with  hydrogen 

sulphurous  acid 
Hydrogen  with  sulphurous  acid 
Hydrogen  with  carbonic,  acid 
Vapour  of  water  with  carbureted  hydrogen 

olefiant  gas 

These  decompositions  are  of  two  kinds :  some  are  accom- 
panied or  produced  by  combustion,  and  are  of  course  in- 
stantaneous; others  take  place  without  combustion,  and 
are  of  course  very  slow.  The  first  kind  supposes  the  mix- 
ture of  a  gaseous  supporter  of  combustion  with  a  combus- 
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tible  gas :  the  leoond  supposes  either  the  absence  of  a  sup-  Chtp.  ii. 
porter,  or  the  presence  of  one  which  cannot  be  decom-  ^^""^/"^ 
posed  by  the  combustible  base,  or,  finally,  the  absence  of  a 
combustible  base.    The  list  of  the  compound  gases  capable 
of  decomposing  each  other  without  combustion  is  probably 
very  incomplete. 

.  2.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  kept  mixed  with  Salph1lre^ 
common  air  or  oxygen  without  undergoing  any  change ;  ^^i^ 
but  if  the  mixture  be. made  to  approach  an  ignited  body,  oxyi»* 
combustion  immediately  takes  places  and  the  products  vary  « 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  gases  mixed.  If  the 
oxygen  be  small,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  if  it  be  ad* 
mitted  slowly,  as  by  setting  fire  to  a  phial  full  of  sol* 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  standing  in  the  open  air,  in  that 
case  a  great  proportion  of  the  sulphur  is  deposited  unal* 
teted,  and  some  sulphurous  acid  is  formed.  In  this  case 
we  see  that  it  is  the  hydrogen  iM^iich  bums.  The  combus- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  pure  hydrogen.  The  heat  pro* 
duced  is  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  a  portion  of  the  sulphur^ 
but  the  greatest  part  escapes  unafibcted.  If  sulphur  were 
combustible  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  phosphorus,  sul- 
phureted hydrogen  would  bum  spontaneously  as  well  as 
phosphureted  hydrogen.  It  is  thir  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  them :  The  phenomena  of  the  combustion  aref 
•absolutely  the  same.  It  is  the  hydrogen  which  unites  with 
oxygen,  and  not  the  solid  which  it  holds  in  solution.  But 
the  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  combustion  of 
this  solid ;  accordingly  it  also  combines  with  oxygen,  if  the 
proportion  of  that  principle  be  sufficient. 

S.  The  phenomena  attending  the  combustion  of  carbu- 
reted hydrogen  and  olefiant  gas  with  oxygen  have  been 
examined  by  Cruikshanks,  BerthoUet,  Henry,  and  myself* 
When  the  volume  of  oxygm  is  sufficient  to  saturate  both 
the  constituents  of  these  gases  nothing  is  ibrmed  but  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  Carbureted  hydrogen  requires  twice 
its  volume,  and  olefiant  gas  thrice  its  volume  of  oxyg^i  gas 
to  produce  complete  decomposition.  "When  olefiant  gas  u 
mixed  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  than  is  re- 
quisite to  consume  it  ccnnpletely,  and  when  an  electric 
qpark  is  passed  through  .the  mixture^  a  detonation  takes 
place^  charcoal  is  precipitated,  and  the  gaseous  residue  is 
more  bulky  than  ^  ori|pnal  gas  before  esqplosion.    Thus 
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Book  III.  in  my  experiments  a  mixtuve^  4  volumes  defiant  |^  and 
3  volumes  oxygen  gas,  left  a  resi^i^  amoantiitg-ito  11  vo* 
lumes.     This  residue  there  is  reason  to  believe  is  admixture 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  gas.  So  thatapordcn  of  the 
bydrogen  is  set  at  liberty  by  the  deposition  of  the  carbon  ; 
while  a  portion  of  the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  another  portion  into  carbonic  oxide.^    Sir  H. 
..    Davy  has  shown  that  carbureted  hydrogen  is  the  least  com- 
'  bustible  of  all  the  combustible  gas^. ' 
Ether  aii      .4.'  Df.  Ingenhousz  first  dtsobve^ed  that  the' vapour  of 
•»yg«j-      etlfer  lias  the  property  off  detottatihgwith  common  air  and 
o^genga^.     Gniikshanks  di^co^Mred  that  the  detonation 
takes  place  V)nly- when -a  oiettain  |>ropprtion  of  the  elastic 
fluids  are  mhted,  and  that  in-^hat  <iase  the  decomposition 
is  complete. :  The  itamj^ -^remarks  apply  to  the  vapours  of 
aleoltol.    Thede  two'vapoiirs,  dien,  agree  exactly  with  car- 
bureted hydrogen  a^  oleilant  gas-  in  tlie  nature  of  the  de- 
compositicMis^  which  tHejr  undergo  when  fired  with  oxygen 
gas,  as  they  ocMrfespond  with  thein  in  the  ckanents  of  which 
they  are  coimposed.  *     . 

Cruikshanks  foand,  <that  when  one  measure  of  the  vapour 
of  ether  is  tnixed  with  seven  n^asures  (or  more  precisely 
6*8)  of  oxygen,  the  Mixture  explodjEis  by  electricity  with 
prodigious  Violence;  that  th^  ^d^compo^ion  is  complete, 
the  residual  gas,  am<yuntingtO-5  (or  rather  4*6)  measures, 
being  carbonic  acid^  •  Mr.  Diflton.  liit  upon  a  very  simple 
and  ingenious  method  of  producing  this  detonation  and 
decomposition  ^  pleasure*  Hepilis  into  a  detonating  tube 
any  quantity  of  oxygeiigas,  'and  lets  up  into  it  (standing 
over  water)  a  litlle  ether.  Its  bulk  immediately  increases, 
in  consequence  of  th^  conversion  of  a  -portion  of  the  ether 
into  vapour;  so  miich  so  as  to  be^BOmetimes  doubled*  By 
agitating  the  tube' a  Httle^  a-  portion  of  this  vapour  is  dis- 
tcdvedin  the  watery  and  'of  couisse  ^the  bulk  of  the  gas  di- 
minishes. By  repeating  these  'agitations^  the  proportion 
of  ether  left  may  be  xiiminished  at  pleasure.  We  have 
only  to  continue  them  -till  the  bulk  is  -fth  more  than  before 
the  admission  of  theether;  fin* then  we  know  that  tke  va- 
pour of  the  ether  amounts  just  to'^th  of  the  whole. 

From  the  experiments  of  M:  de  Sauasure^  junior,  it  fdU 

•  MjMCkoirs  of  the  WerMrifUi  Society,  i.  «4i. 
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Iowa  that  both  ether  and  alcohol  vapour  may  be  considered  Chap.  if. 
aa  mixturea  of  olefiant  j|[a8  and  vapour  of  water,  in  the  pro-  ^""""V"^ 
portioiia  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  work.* 
Hence  the  observations  just  made  on  the  combustion  of 
olefiaat  gaa  will  apply  equally  to  these  vi4[x>urs. 

5«  Hie  phenomena  which  take  place  when  the  combus-  Nitrous  ozt 
tible  gaaes  are  fired  with  nitrous  oxide^  are  similar  to  those  '^^ 
that  happen  when  they  are  fired  with  oxygen.  The  pro- 
ducts vary  with  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients;  but  they 
are  always  constant  when  the  quantity  of  nitrous  oxide  ia 
sufficiently  great  to  produce  complete  decomposition.  Aa 
this  supporter  of  combustion  is  itself  a  compound,  it  ia  al- 
ways decomposed  by  its  action  on  the  other  gas,  and  this 
adds  greatly  to  the  complexness  of  the  result.  It  is  to 
Davy  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  exact  set  of  expe- 
riments on  these  decompositions. 

It  tnay  be  inferred  from  the  ^periments  of  Davy  and 
the  observations  of  Gay-Luseac,  that  when  equal  volumea 
of  protoxide  of  azote  and  hydrogen  are  fired  by  electricity, 
water  is  formed,  and  a  quantity  of  azote  evolved,  amount- 
ing exactly  to  the  original  volume  of  the  protoxide  of 
azote.  Hence  the  phenomenon  is  precisely  the  same  aa 
when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  exploded  by  electricity. 
The  whole  of  the  azote  is  set  at  liberty,  and  the  whole 
oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  azote  combines  with  the  hy>- 
drogen. 

6.  When  1  volume  of  phosphureted  hydrogen  is  mixed 
with  S  volumes  of  protoxide  of  azote,  and  the  mixture 
burnt  by  means  of  electricity,  there  remains  after  the  CK- 
ploaion  exactly  S  volumes  of  azotic  gas.  Hence  the  com- 
bustion is  the  same  as  if  the  phosphureted  hydrogen  had 
been  mixed  with  H  volume  of  oxygen  gas.  The  azote  ia 
entirely  passive. 

Indeed  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
the  action  of  protoxide  of  azote  on  the  combustible  gctfea. 
It  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  action  of  oxygen  gas  on  the 
same  elastic  fluids.  We  have  pnly  to  use  double  Uie  volume 
of  protoxide  of  azote  to  obtain  the  very  same  products  aa 
with  oxygen,  and  there  will  always  remain  behind  a  residue 
of  azote  equal  in  volume  to  the  protoxide  employed. 

?•  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  nitrous  gaa  or  deut* 

•  See  Vd.  u.  p.  S«8  and  33S.    . 
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Book  in.  oxide  of  azote  will  act  upon  combustibles  exactly  as  prot* 
^^  w^*^  oxide  of  azote.  Davy  indeed  copld  not  succeed  in  firing 
mixtures  of  nitrous  gas  and  hydrogen,  or  phospbureted 
hydrogen.*  But  this  was  probably  from  not  having  hit 
upon  the  requisite  proportions.  For  I  found  no  difficult 
in  my  experiments  to  fire  such  mixtures.  Indeed  nitrous 
gas  and  phosphureted  hydrogen  explode  spontaneously  if 
a  bubble  of  oxygen  gas  be  let  up  to  the  mixture  of  them. 
There  is  a  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  by  nascent 
Nitrous  pM  hydrogen  extremely  difficult  to  explain.  It  was  first  ob- 
JJJ^^JIJ^J"*  served  by  Priestley  and  Austin,  and  afterwards  examined  by 
Davy.f  It  takes  place  when  moist  iron  is  placed  in  con- 
tact  with  nitrous  gas.  The  iron  is  oxidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  water,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  nitrous  gas  is  con- 
verted into  nitrous  oxide,  and  some  ammonia  is  formed. 
100  measures  of  nitrous  gas,  by  this  process,  are  reduced 
to  about  41f  measures  of  nitrous  oxide,  indicating  a  loss  of 
58  j-  per  cent.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to  suppose  that 
2  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  evolved  for  every  4  volumes  of 
nitrous  gas.  These  two  volumes  when  nascent  would  com- 
bine widi  1  volume  of  oxygen  fixmi  the  nitrous  gas,  and 
would  leave  1  volume  of  oxygen  and  3  volumes  of  azote^ 
which  by  condensing  into  hidf  the  bulk  of  the  nitrous  gas 
would  form  protoxide  of  azote.  On ,  that  supposition  the 
diminution  of  the  gas  ought  to  be  half  its  former  bulk, 
and  no  ammonia  ought  to  be  formed.  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  is  really  what  takes  place,  and  that  the 
formation  of  ammonia  is  owing  to  some  unknown  action  of 
the  iron  itself. 

8.  In  the  remaining  examples  of  decomposition  exhibited 
in  the  table  no  combustion  takes  place ;  the  change  is  slowly 
produced  by  the  continued  action  of  electricity,  and  is  in 
several  instances  not  a  little  complicated. 
Hydrogen  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  decompositions  is 
^m^t^  what  happens  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
a^d  are  subjected  to  electric  explosions,  or  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  In  both  cases  water  is  formed,  and  carbonic 
oxide  evolved.  Indeed,  from  the  observations  of  Saussure, 
it  is  probable  that  this  decomposition  takes  place  spontane- 
ously.   This  change  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  superior 

^  Resetrches,  p.  136. 

t  PriMdejf,  ii.  41,  and  54 ;  Aiutiii,  Phfl.  Tnuis.  1788,  p.  883 ;  Davy^ 
Rseearchet,  p.  908. 
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affinity  of  fajdrogen  for  oxygen.    It  is  cuxious  that  the  Omp.  IL 
elasticity  of  the  hydsogflfe  does  not  prevent  its  combination  "^ 
with  oxygen,  especially  as  that  oxygen  is  intimately  com- 
bined with  anoUier  principle.*    It  is  extremely  probable 
that  many  similar  decompositions  are  going  on  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

When  electric  sparks  are  taken  in  carbureted  hydrogen  Vapour  and 
containing  the  vapour  of  water,  the  bulk  is  increased,  and  S|dIS^ 
carbonic  acid  formed.  Henry  has  shpwn  that  in  this  case 
water  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  set  at  ia>erty  in  the 
elastic  states  while  its  oxygen  combines  with  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  of  the  gas,  and  forms  carbonic  acid.  This  de* 
composition  seems  at  first  sight  incompatible  with  the  well- 
known  greater  affinity  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  than  for 
carbon.  It  appears  directly  the  reverse  of  the  last  example^ 
in  which  hydrogen  decomposed  carbonic  acid  by  the  same 
means.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  explain  it  without 
having  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  Berthollet,  of  the  great 
effect  of  mass  in  chemical  action.  In  the  first  case,  the 
hydrogen  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  carbon ; 
but  in  the  second,  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  much  greater 
than  that  oi  hydrogen. 


SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE  COMBINATION  OF  GASES  WITH  LIQUIDS. 

As  liquids  and  gases  are  in  a  different  state,  and  as  the 
particles  of  the  latter  must  be  brought  into  a  more  condensed 
state  by  their  union  with  liquids  in  any  notable  proportioiiy 
the  elasticity  of  the  gases  must  oppose  a  resistance  \o  this 
kind  of  combination,  and  regulate  the  proportion  of  elastic 
fluid  which  any  liquid  is  capable  of  absorbing.  Below  this 
proportion,  it  is  obvious  that  a  liquid  will  unite  with  any 
quantity,  indefinitely^  of  a  gas  for  which  it  has  an  affinity. 
Thus  the  only  fi^^ed  point  in  these  combinations  is  when 
the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  just  balanced  by  the  affinity.   The 

•  See  tke  experiments  of  Seussiure^  Jour,  de  Pby.  lir.;  sad  0f  CU- 
JMaanA  Dstormesi  Aim.  do  Chia.  xsxiz* 
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Book  III.  liquid  is  then  said  to  be  saturated  wkb  the  elastic  fluid,  be* 
cause  it  will  not  absorb  any  mdre'of  it. 

Thocigh  the  number  of  liquid  bodies  is  pretty  consider- 
able, the  action  of  one  only,  namely  water,  vtpon  the  gases, 
has  hitherto  occupied  almost  exclusively  the  attention  of 
chemists.  To  it,  therefore,  we  must  confine  ourselves  in 
the  present  Section.  A  few  observations  only  can  be  offered 
on  the  other  liquids.  * 

That  water  has  the  property  of  absorbing  a  certain  por- 
tion of  air,  which  may  be  agkin  separated  by  boiling,  has 
been  known  ever  since  thedisdovery  of  the  air  pump.  That 
if  previously  freed  from  air,  it  will  take  up  some  part  of 
every  gaseous  fluid  whatever,  was  early  perceived  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  directed  a  good  deal  of  his  attention  to  the 
cflect  which  water  produced  upon  difierent  kinds  of  air. 
Mr.  Cavendish  ascertained  th'e  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  absorbed  by  air  in  different  circumstances.  Priestley 
made  similar  experiments  upon  a  variety  of  other  gases. 
The  subject  was  prosecuted  by  Delametfaerie,  Senebier,  and 
other  foreign  chemists;  but  it  is  to  the  recent  eicperiments  of 
Dr.  Henry,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  M.  de  Sau^sure,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  almost  all  the  precise  notions  which  we  possess 
respecting  this  curious  subject. 

The  gases,  if  considered  with  reference  to  their  absorp- 
tion by  water,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  that  are 
absorbed  in  a  small  proportion,  and  those  that  are  absorbed 
in  a  great.  Almost  all  the  gases  belong  to  the  first  class; 
ammonia,  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  a  few  other  acid  gases,  are 
the  only  ones  known  at  present  which  belong  to  the  second. 
We  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place^  the  union  of  the  first 
class  of  gases,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  second  class. 

I.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  gases  which 
are  but  little  absorbable  by  water,  placing  them  in  the 
order  of  theijr  absorption,  and  beginning  with  the  least  ab- 
sorbable : 


Table  of 
the  gases 

little  ab- 
sorbable by 
water. 


Azotic  gas 
Hydrogen  gas 
Arsenical  hydrogen 
Carbureted  hydrogen 
Carbonic  oxide 
I'hosphureted  bydrog^ 


Oxygen  gas 
Nitrous  gas 
Olefiant  gas 
Nitrous  oxide 
Carbonic  acid 
'3ulpl)uretcd  hydrogen 
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1.  When  waller,'  !m{|||[giiatell  wiih  iitiy  of  tb^tfe  gtiscs,  is  ^:hap.Tf. 
placed  under  the  esditili^lid  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  the  ^^*"v^'^ 
gas  separates  ffoi^  the  water  and  assumes  its  elastic  forni.  '^^^^^ 
Hence  it  follows,'  that  the  force  by  niiich  these  gases  ai^  Yficuom* 
retained  by  water  is  inferior  to  that  of  their  elasticity.    They 
continue  in  the  water  only  as  long  as  they  are  subjected  t6 

an  external  pressure^  equal  to  that  which  they  sustained 
when  the  water  was  impregnated  with  them.  If  this  pres- 
sure be  increased,  the  proportion  of  them  which  Water  ift 
capable  of  taking  up  increases ;  if  the  pressure  be  dimi- 
nished, the  proportion  tak^i  up  by  water  dimishds  ih  Mkt 
manner.  Hence,  in  making  experiments,  similar -resulti 
can  be  obtained  only  when  the  pressure  is  the  same^  or  wbM 
the  barometer  stands  at  the  same  height. 

The  quantity  of  gas  taken  up  by  water  is  likewise  affected  Its  qQan% 
by  the  temperature^  because  the  temperature  increases  the  J^^*^^ 
elasticity.     The  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  diminishes  as  the  penture 
temperature  increases,  and  increases  as  the  temperature  di'^ 
minishes.     Similar  results,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  the  slune  point. 

Common  water  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  And  pail^ 
which  varies  in  its  mtture  and  proportion  according  to  cir-  ^^  ^^* 
cumstances.  This  air  affects  the  power  of  water  to  absorb 
gases.  Similar  results  can  only  be  obtained  when  it  is  re- 
moved. Tliis  is  done  by  subjecting  tiie  water  to  long  boil<> 
ing,  or  by  placing  it  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  aik* 
pump. 

2.  When  the  pressure^  temperature^  a«d  purity  of  the 
water  are  thi  same,  then  water  absorbs  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  every  individual  gas.     This  has  been  decisively  de- 

Tnonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  different  chemists,  espe- 
cially by  those  of  Dr.  Henry,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  M.  de  Saus-  Eiperi- 
sure.    It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  determine  with  h^JI 
accuracy  the  absolute  quantity  or  bulk  of  gas  Whidi  water  I>^m» 
will  take  up,  because  that  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  cannot  always  be  appreciated.    The  experi- 
ments of  the  three  chemists  just  mentioned  are  most  tb  be 
depended  on.    Those  of  Dr.  Henry  were  made  with  mudh 
precision,  and  with  an  apparatus  well  calculated  to  ensure 
accuracy;  while  that  of  Dalton  is  distinguished  by  that 
fimplidty  which  characterizes  all  his  experiments.     Dr. 
Henry  eatfioyed  a  glass  s^bii,  one  of  the  1^  bf  Vhieb 


and 

tuic 


M  .OASIS. 

Book  IIL  was  long  and  narrow,  the  other  was  a  qrUndrical  i^ass  much 
wider,  and  terminating  both  above  and  below  in  a  stop-cock. 
'This  vessel  was  accurately  graduated,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
row leg  of  the  syphon.  The  horizontal  portion  of  this 
syphon  consisted  partly  of  a  tube  of  caoutchouc,  which 
tnade  it  flexible,  and  enabled  the  operator  to  agitate  the 
glass  cylinder,  or  wide  leg  of  the  syphon,  without  risking 
the  fracture  of  the  whole.  The  cylindrical  vesstl  was  first 
filled  with  mercury.  The  requisite  portion  of  water  was 
introduced  by  the  upper  stop-cock,  while  the  same  bulk  of 
mercury  escaped  by  the  lowermost  stop-cock.  The  requi* 
site  portion  of  gas  was  introduced  over  the  water  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  the  surface  of  the  mercury  was  made 
horizontal  in  both  legs  of  the  syphon.  The  wide  leg  was 
agitated.  The  subsidence  of  the  mercury  in  the  narrow  1^ 
marked  the  absorption,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury,  added 
to  restore  the  horizontal  level,  gave  correctly  the  bulk  of 
the  gas  which  w&s  taken  up  by  the  water.*  Mr.  Dalton  em- 
ployed a  phial  provided  with  a  very  accurate  ground-stopper 
for  the  less  absorbable  gases,  and  for  the  more  absorbable^ 
a  glass  tube  accuratdiy  graduated.  It  was  filled  with  the 
'  gas,  a  small  portion  was  expelled  under  water,  and  a  little 

water  admitted ;  it  was  then  agitated,  the  mouth  being  shut 
with  the  finger.  The  finger  being  removed  occasionally 
under  water,  the  quanti^  of  that  liquid  which  entered 
marked  the  proportion  of  gas  absorbed-f 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  bulk  of  each  gas  ab» 
sorbed  by  100  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
SO^y  according  to  the  experiments  of  these  philosophers : 

Absorption  according  to 
Gaset.  Henrj.    Dalton.  Saiitsai€b 

Td)leof             Sulphureted  hydrogen  •••  •  106       100       25S 
^«jkof         Carbonicadd  108       100       106 

gaaet  ao* 

■  II  all  ■  il   » 

•ofDea  Dy 

'  •  See  Phil.  Trans.  1803,  and  Nicfaolacm'i  Jour.  vi.  S99.  The  only 
exceptionahle  part  of  this  apparatus  was  the  caoutchouc  joint.  It  would 
yield  somewhat  according  to  the  weight  of  mercury,  and  thus  prevent 
the  absorption  from  being  accurately  measured  by  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  narrow  leg  of  the  syphon. 

t'  See  Manchester  Mem.  Vol.  i.  second  series ;  and  Phil.  Mag.  xut, 
15.  For  a  detcriptioo  of  the  apparatus  of  de  Saussure,  I  refer  tu  the 
Aimlt  of  Philoiophy,  Vol  vi.  p.  544^  and  Vol.  fit  p.  S18» 
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Abtorptioii  accoiding  to 


V- ' 


^  Heniy.    Dtlion.     SaoKiire. 

Nitrous  oxidb  •  • SS   -    100  76 

defiant  gas —         1S*5  15*3 

Nitrous  gas   $•  3*7  — 

Oxygen  gas   8*7        3*7  6*5 

Phosphureted  hydrogen   ••  2*H      —  -— 

Carbureted  hydrogen   ...•      1*4        3*7  5*1 

Azotic  gas »      1*53      1*56      4*1 

Hydrogen 1*61       1-56      4-6 

Ciurbonic  oxide 2*01       1*56      6-2 

iie  difference  between  these  columns  is  not  greater  than 
ight  be  expected  in  experiments  of  such  delicacy.   Indeed* 

several  instances,  this  difference  may  be  explained  in  a 
tisiactory  manner.  But  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  in  the 
ft  place,  that  Mr.  Dalton's  numbers  are  not  the  direct 
suits  of  his  experiments,  but  these  results  corrected  by 
e  application  of  a  theory  which  he  invented;  whereas 
r.  Henry's  and  de  Saussure's  are  without  any  such 
^rrection. 

Mr.  Cavendish  found,  that  at  6S^  Fahrenheit  100  inches 
*  water  absorbed  in  some  cases  116  inches  of  carbonic 
dd,  or  nearly  l^time  its  bulk.  Dr.  Henry  likewise  found 
le  quantity  exceed  the  bulk  of  the  water.  Now  it  is  diffi- 
dt  to  see,  from  his  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  this 
IS,  how  the  error,  at  least  of  Cavendish,  should  be  on 
ie  side  of  excess.  We  may  presume^  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Walton's  number  is  rather  smalL  The  same  reasoning  ap- 
lies  to  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Mr.  Dalton  informs  us,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
ater  absorb  very  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  nitrous  oxida^ 
1  Dr.  Henry's  first  experiments,  he  found  the  absorption 
r  this  gas  only  50 ;  f  while  Davy  stated  it  at  54.  %  It  has 
9en  since  ascertained,  that  this  deficiency  wais  owing  to  the 
opurity  of  the  gases  examined.  I  consider  Saussure*s 
umber  as  pretty  nearly  correct. 

The  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  absorbed  by  water  is  usually 
reater  than  it  ought  to  be,  because  water  contains  a  little 
iqrgen  gas;  this  gas  combines  with  and  converts  a  portion 

•  PhiL  Mag.  xxiv.  15-  •  f  Nichobon's  Journal,  vL  231. 

J.  Researches,  p.  140. 


•D        *       '  OA8E& 

.Book  in.  of  the  nitrous  Mi  into  nitrous  acid.  For  this  reason  we 
may  consider  Mr.  Daltop's  statement  respecting  this  gas  as 
nearly  correct,    f 

The  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  examined  by  Dalton  was 
from  marshes^  and  of  course  pure.  Dr.  Henry  dges  not 
mention  the  source  from  which  he  procured  his.  If  it  was 
from  moist  charcoal,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  greatest  part  of 
it  must  have  been  carbonic  oxide^  which  would  account  for 
the  difierence  between  his  statement  of  the  absorbability  of 
carbureted  hydrogen  and  that  of  Dalton.  Upon  the  wholes 
Dalton's  numbers  do  not  deviate  far  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  Dalton  is  of  opinion  that  Saussure  is  wrong  in  the 
absorbability  of  oxygen,  azote,  and  indeed  all  the  gases 
which  are  but  very  little  absorbable  by  water.  He  con- 
ceives the  error  to  proceed  from  the  capacity  of  the  vessel, 
in  which  the  gases  were  measured,  having  been  ascertained 
while  it  was  dry,  but  the  gases  were  put  into  it,  and  their 
quantity  measured  when  the  inside  surface  of  the  vessel  was 
moist* 

S.  Were  we  to  consider  Dalton's  table  as  correct,  it  would 
follow  from  it  that  all  these  gases  may  be  arranged  under 
four  sets.  Water  absorbs  its  own  bulk  of  the  first  set,  ^th 
of  its  bulk  of  the  second  set,  ^th  of  its  bulk  of  the  third 
set,  and  -^th  of  its  bulk  of  the  fourth  set.  But  these 
fractions  are  the  cubes  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  natural 

numbers;  thus  -j^,  -5^,  -jj,  — .     Now  this  very  unexpected 

consequence  follows  from  this,  that  the  distance  between 
the  particles  of  each  gas,  when  contained  in  the  water,  is 
always  either  the  same  as  before  its  absorption,  or ^  some 
multiple  of  it.  In  the  first  series  of  gases  it  is  the  same. 
The  density  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and 
nitrous  oxide,  and  the  distance  between  their  particles,  is 
the  same  in  water  as  when  they  constitute  an  elastic  atmo- 
sphere. The  density  of  olefiant  gas  is  -Jth,  and  the  distance 
between  its  particles  twice  as  great  as  when  constituting  an 
dastic  atmosphere.  The  density  of  oxygen,  and  the  other 
gases  which  constitute  the  third  series,  is  -^th^  and  the 
distance  between  their  particles  three  times  as  great  wh^ 
in  water  as  when  constituting  an  elastic  atmosphere.    The 


*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vii«  2t8. 
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density  of  azote  and  the  fourth  series  ol  gases  is  ^th,  and  Chsp.  II. 
the  distance  between  their  particles  four  times  as  great  as  '^-^ v^^ 
when  elastic.  But  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Saussure 
given  in  the  third  column  of  the  table  show  us  that  this  ]«w 
does  not  exist,  and  that  there  are  no  such  simple  relations^ 
as  Dalton  has  supposed,  between  the  density  of  gases  in 
and  out  of  water. 

4.  From  the  experiments  of  Dn  Henry  upon  gases  sul^  Effect  of 
jected  to  difiercnt  degrees  of  pressure,  from  that  of  cme  to  P""****** 
that  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  and  thus  reduced  to 
double  or  triple  their  usual  density,  that  philosopher  has 
deduced  the  following  very  important  general  law :  Water, 

of  the  same  temperature,  always  takes  up  the  same  bidh  of 
each  gas,  whatever  be  its  density.  Thus,  if  we  suppose 
that  water  at  60^  absorbs  just  its  bulk  of  carbonic  add  gas 
in  its  ordinary  state  of  density,  it  will  still  continue  to 
absorb  its  own  bulk,  though  that  gas  be  condensed  into 
half  its  usual  space,  or  -,4  its  usual  space,  and  so  on.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  by  increasing  the  pressure  sufficiently,  we 
snay  cause  water  to  absorb  any  quantity  of  gas  we  please^ 
To  cause  water  to  absorb  what  is  equivalent  to  twice  its 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  we  must  make  it  absorb  the  gas 
under  an  additional  pressure  of  SO  inches  of  mercury ;  to 
make  it  absorb  what  is  equal  to  thrice  its  bulk,  we  mus( 
•nbgect  it  to  a  pressure  of  SO  inches,  and  so  on.  To  cause 
wat^r  to  absorb  what  is  equal  to  -^  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen 
gas,  there  would  be  required  a  pressure  of  about  10  at* 
mospheres,  or  a  column  of  mercury  S70  inches,  or  22-i-  feet 
long.  . 

On  the  other  bandy  if  we  diminish  the  usual  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  thus  expand  gases  to  twice^  thrice,  &c.  their 
usual  bulk,  water  at  the  same  temperature  will  still  absorb 
exactly  the  same  number  of  cubic  inches,  and  of  course 
only  one>half  or  one-third  the  wei^t  of  gas  which  is  taken 
up  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence 
we  see  the  effect  of  placing  water  impregnated  with  gasqi 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The  same 
bulk  of  gas  will  sfiU  continue  in  the  water,  but  its  density 
win  be  diminished  according  to  the  exhaustion.  If  tts» 
exhaustion  be  carried  to  SOO  times,  the  quantity  remaining 
in  the  water  will  be  only  ^^th  of  the  original  quantity. 

5.  If  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  by  wil«r  dqpends  Abwibed 


Book  in.  entirely  upon  the  pressure,  if  it  increases  and  diminishes 
precisely  as  the  pressure  doesi  w#eannot  hesitate  to  allow 
ih^dfl^*'^  that  the  gases  still  retain  their  elasticity  after  they  have 
Hatf.  been  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  combination  (if  the  ab- 
sorption of  gases  by  water  be  entitled  to  that  name)  seoois 
at  first  sight  scarcely  comparable  with  chemical  affinity ; 
for  the  water  takes  up  any  quantity  of  gas  whatever,  pro- 
vided the  bulk  be  the  same.  The  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  case  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  bulk,  whereas 
in  chemical  combinations  it  is  regulated  by  the  weight. 

Here^  then^  we  have  a  species  of  combination  seemingly 
difierent  firom  every  other ;  the  law  of  which  is,  that  there 
must  always  exist  a  constant  ratio  between  the  density  of 
the  portions  of  gas  within  and  without  the  water.  Mr. 
GMessQD-  Dalton  conceives  that  the  absorption  of  the  gases  is  merely 
JJU^J^y  mechanical;  that  they  do  not  really  combine  with  the 
•dly  mized  water,  but  are  forced  into  its  pores ;  that  the  gas  contained 
with  witer.  jj^  ^^  water  does  not  press  upon.that  liquid,  but  merely  on 
the  containing  vessel ;  and  that  it  i^  precisely  in  the  same 
state  with  regard  to  the  water  as  if  it  were  diffused  in  a 
vacuum.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  this  notion.  The  first  !% 
that  heat  is  evolved  when  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  are  absorbed  by  water.  Dr.  Henry 
observed  that  a  thermometer  plunged  in  the  liqtud  rose 
form  4-  to  l-ths'of  a  degree.*  The  second  is,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  water  is  increased  by  the  impregnation ;  for  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  water  impr^nated  with  carbonic  add  gas  is 
less  than  it  ought  .to  be.  Thus  Bergman  found  the  specific 
gravity  of  water,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  at  the  tem- 
perature of  86^,  to  be  l'0015,t  compared  with  that  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature;  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  1*0019,  even  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  taken  up 
only  its  own  bulk  of  acid  gas,  while  Bergman  expressly  as- 
sures us,  thar  the  water  took  up  more  than  its  bulk.  Thus 
It  appears  that  water  suffers  an  expansion  by  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  would  be  impossible  unless  the 
gas  acted  upon  it.  For  surely  it  will  not  be  contended, 
that  any  supposed  elasticity  in  the  water  itself  is  equivalent 
to  so  great  a  change  of  bulk  as  that  above  mentioned. 

*' Nidiolioo'tf  \Four.  V.  S95.  tOp^sc.  ic9. 
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There  must  then  be  an  action  between  the  atoms  of  the  gas  Chip.  ll. 
absorbed  and  the  wateiE^  Farther^  the  evolution  of  heat,  ^^-^v^—^ 
notwithstanding  this  expansion,  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  what  happens  in  every  case^  unless  we  suppose  that  a 
species  of  combination  takes  place  between  the  partideil  of 
gas  and  the  water,  and  that  the  evolution  is  the  consequence 
of  this  combination. 

If  the  mixture  of  gas  and  water  were  merely  medianicali  Retions  for 
no  good  reason  could  be  assigned  why  the  very  same  bulk^^^ 
of  each  should  not  be  forced  by  the  same  pressure  hito  the  sol?edin  ic 
pores  of  water.  Jt  is  this  circumstance,  apparently  so  puz- 
zling, that  serves  as  a  key  to  the  wholes  and  enables  us  to  re* 
duce  the  absorption  of  the  gases  by  water  to  the  simple 
principles  of  chemical  afiinity.  It  is^  in  reality,  only  a 
peculiar  case  of  chemical  dissolutimis,  as  BertlH>Uet  has 
termed  it  Gaseous  bodies  dissolve  each  other  in  all  pro- 
portions, because  they  are  both  in  the  same  state,  and  not  re* 
strained  by  the  cohesion  of  their  particles ;  but  when  a  liquid 
dissolves  a  gas,  the  proportion  is  limited*  by  the  diflerence 
of  the  state.  The  elasticity  of  the  gas,  as  Berthollet  has 
shown,  opposes  its  union  with  bodies  that  are  non-elastic, 
and  limits  the  quantity  of  gas  which  can  combine ;  for 
when  the  attraction  between  the  liquid  and  gas  is  just 
balanced  by  the  elasticity,  no  more  gas  can  be  absorbed. 
Were  it  not  for  this  elasticity,  the  pn^xntion  of  gas  that 
might  be  dissolved  by  a  liquid  would  be  indefinite. 

Let  us*  suppose  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  be 
completely  annihilated.  In  that  case  the  gaseous  bodies 
would  expand  indefinitely  till  thrir  atoms  exercised  no 
sensible  repulsion.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  quantity  of  such  a 
gas  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  The  liquid  would 
absorb  it,  aifd  the  particles  of  gas  thus  taken  up  would 
arrange  themsdves  in  regular  order  at  determinate  ^stances 
from  each  other.  These  distances  would  regulate  the 
quantity  of  each  gas  taken  up,  while  the  distances  them- 
sdves would  be  regulated  by  the  afiinity  between  the  gas 
and  die  water.  The  greater  the  affinity,  the  nearer  mi^t 
the  atoms  of  gas  approach  each  other  before  their  elastid^ 
balanced  the  affinity  betweoi  them  and  the  water.  In  swAt 
a  supposed  case  we  have  no  means  of  detemuning  what  the 
bulk  of  each  gas  absorbed  would  be ;  though  we  are  certain 
that  it  wbilld  bear  some  proportion  to  the  i^nity  between  it 
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Book  III.  and  wat^.    The  quantity  absorbed,  estimated  by  weighty 
would  be  altogether  ioappreciable. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  gases  are  subjected  to  a  cer- 
tain pr^Kure,  as  that  of  $0  inches  of  mercuryi  equivalent  to 
an  atn^Qsphere.  In  that  case  they  undergo  a  great  augmen- 
tation of  density,  and  a  proportional  augmentation  of  elas- 
ticity ;  but  this  increase  of  elasticity  being  Just  balaqqed  by 
the  pressure,  it  is  the.  same  thing  with,  respect  to  th/eir  ab- 
sorption by  water  as  jf  there  was  no  augzneAtatiop ;  ors  in 
other  words»  the  gas,  notwithstanding  i^s  increase  of  dcn- 
si^,'  presents  no  greater  obstacle  to  i^  absorption  by  water 
than  before;  for  whatever  the  density  pf  gases  may  be,,  in 
as  far  as  that  density,  is  produced  by  pressure,  it  is  balanced 
by  the  pressure.  Hence  whatever  the  density  of  a  gas  may 
be  fropi  pressure,  water  ought  to  absorb  i^l ways  the  same 
bulk  of  it  I  and  the  knowledge  that  this  is  in  reality  the 
case,  we  owe  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  ^eniy.  This  law, 
so  &r  from  being  ^  demonstration  that  the  absorptbn  of 
gases  by  water  is  merely  a  mechanical  effect  of  the  pressure, 
ought  to  hold  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  combination 
is  chemical ;  while  the  determinate  proportions  of  each  gas 
absorbed  is  a  demonstration  that  the  combination  is  che- 
mical, 4md  that  it  is  rq^lated^by  the  proportion  which 
exists,  between  xhe  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  gas  and  the 
attraction  of  wat^r  for  these  particles.  The  water  will 
absorb  such ;  a  portion  of  each,  that  the  repulsion  between 
the  particles  absorbed  just  balances  the  affinity  of  water  for 
them.  If  the  affinity  be  double,  (he  repulsion  may  be  dou- 
ble ;  if  the  afl^ity  be  one-half,  the  repulsion  must  be  one 
half;  and  so  on. 

From  the  esperiments  of  Henry  and  X)aIton  we  learn, 
that  the  affinity  between,  water  and  carbonic  acid  is  such  as 
nearly  to  balance  tb^  elasticity.  Hence  that  gas  combines 
with  water  with  but  little  or  no  change  in  its  destiny ;  but 
the  affinity  between  water  and  olefiant  gas  being  only  half 
as  great  as  the  elasticity,  the  distance  between  its  particles 
when  it  combines  with  water  must  be  double^  and  of  cou^ve 
water  will  only  combine  with  ^-th  of  the  bulk  of  this  gas 
that  it  does  of  carbonic  acid,  supposing  both  gases  before 
absorption  to  be  under  the  same  pressure.  For  t)iat  por- 
tion of  olefiant  gas,  when  it  combines  with  water,  must  ex- 
pand when  in  the  water  so  as  to  occupy  eight  tiimaa  its  for- 
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mer  bulk.  In  like  manner^  the  affinity  of  oxygen  gas  Clitp.ll. 
being  only  ^  that  of  the  elasticity,  water  will  take  up  27  '^^^^^'^ 
times  as  much  in  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  as  it  will  of  oxygen; 
because,  when  the  atoms  of  oxygen  combine  with  th«  water, 
they  must  separate  to  triple  their  former  distance^  that  the 
affinity  and  elasticity  may  balance  each  other.  The  affinity 
of  azote  for  water  being  only  ^th  of  its  elasticity,  water 
will  absorb  64  times  as  much  of  carbonic  acid  as  of  it; 
because,  when  the  atoms  of  azote  combine  with  the  liquid, 
they  must  separate  to  four  times  their  former  distance  before 
the  affinity  is  capable  of  balancing  the  elasticity. 

6.  Fjcom  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry,  amply  con-  Proportion 
firmed  by  those  of  Mr.  Dalton,  we  learn,  that  the  propor^  °'llrf*^ 
tion  of  any  gas  absorbed  by  water  depends  greatly  upon  the  pndi  upon 
nature  of  the  gaseous  residue.     Thus,  if  we  take  100  cubic  *^  **"'*" 
inches  of  water,  and  agitate  them  in  200  cuIhc  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  at  the  common  temperature,  at  least  100 
inches  of  the  gas  will  be  absorbed.     In  this  case  the  residue 
is  pure  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  we  mix  together  200  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  and  100  inches  of  common  air,  and  agi- 
tate 100  niches  of  water  in  them,  in  that  case  the  residue 
will  not  be  pure  carbonic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  air.    The  quantity  of  acid  gas  taken  up  from  such 
a  mixture  will  not  be  100  inches  as  before^  but  only  60 
inches.*    Here,  when  the  residue  was  pure  carbonic  acid, 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  gas  was  absorbed  than  when 
it  was  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air.    This  holds 
generally  when  the  residue  contains  a  foreign  gas;   the 
quantity  absorbed  is  less  than  usual,  and  it  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  gas  present. 

If  a  quantity  of  water  fully  imprqpated  with  any  gas  be  Gases  sept- 
put  into  a  vessel  containing  any  other  gas,  a  portion  of  the  ^^^^^ 
gas  makes  its  escape  out  of  the  water,  and  mixes  with  the  brought  in 
superincumbent  elastic  fluid.    The  quantity  which  thus^^^i^ 
escapes  is  proportional  to  the  bulk  of  the  superincumbent  gssct. 
gas  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  water.    Hence  if  water, 
impregnated  with  carbonic  add,  be  exposed  to  the  opai 
air,  almost  the  whole  of  the  acid  makes  its  escape,  and  the 
water  becomes  insipid.     If  a  little  water  impregnated  with 
•niphnreted  hydrogen,  or  nitrous  oxide,  be  let  into  a  lai^ 

*  Henry,  Nicholson's  Jour.  r.  SSS. 
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Book  III.  jar  fiill  of  oxygen  or  any  other  gas,  the  sulphnreted  hydro* 
^'•^>y^  g^,  or  nitrous  oxide,  makes  its  escape  in  a  great  measoK^ 
and  mingles  with  the  oxygen.  To  preserve  die  impregna* 
tion  entire,  the  water  must  either  be  kept  in  close  vessds,  or 
pressed  upon  by  an  atmosphere  of  the  very  same  gas  which 
it  contains. 

This  curious  law  was  first  ditoovered  by  Dr.  Henry,  who 
announced  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dal- 
ton's  peculiar  theory  of  the  non-elasticity  of  gases  to  each 
other.*     For  if  a  gas  ean  be  retained  in  water  by  the  pres- 
sure of  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  gas,  and  not  by  that  of 
any  other,  it  was  inferred  that  gases  do  not  mutually  press 
upon  each  other. 
Propoctioa      7.  The  proportion  of  gases  absorbed  by  water  is  consider- 
sImKi^-  ably  influenced  by  the  temperature.    Dr.  Henry  found, 
pends  upon  that  100  itid)^  <^  water  at  5Sf^  absorbed  108  inches  of 
J^J*"*"-    carbonic  acid;  but  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  86°  ab- 
sorbed only  84  inches..    One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  water 
at  65^  absorbed  106  inches  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  while 
at  85°  it  absorbed  only  95  inches.t    We  are  not  to  consider 
these  numbers  as  correct,  because  Dr.  Henry  did  not  at- 
tend to  the  purity  of  the  residue ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  us  that  the  proporticm  of  gas  absorbed  is  affected  by 
the  temperature. 

The  reason  of  this  is  quite  obvious.  The  elasticity  of 
gases  increases  with  their  temperature;  but  the  proportion 
of  them  absorbed  by  water  must  of  course  diminish  at  the 
same  rate  as  their  dasticiQr  increases.  That  this  is  the 
true  explanation  has  been  shown  by  an  experiment  of 
Dalton.  If  water  impr^nated  with  gas,  and  having  an 
atmosphere  of  the  same  gas  oyer  it,  be  confined  in  a  well- 
stopped  phial,  it  may  be  exposed  to  any  change  of  tem- 
perature between  32°  and  212°  without  any  change  in  the 
proportion' of  the  gas  contained  in  the  watenf  In  this 
case  the  superincumbent  gas  suffers  the  same  change  of  its 
elasticity  as  the  portion  contained  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently balances  that  change.  The  gas  and  the  water 
continue  exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other  as  if  no  change  whatever  had  taken  place. 

8.  If  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  pure  water  be  agitated  with 

•  NicbolsoD's  Joar.  viii.  298.  i  Ibid.  p.  235. 
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•tiy  pnte  gas  whatever,  the  whole  of  that  gas  will  be  ab-  Chap.  ii. 
sorbed  without  leaving  any  residue ;  but  if  die  water  is  not  ^— v^ 
absolutely  pure,  then  there  will  always  remain  a  residue, 
and  that  residue  will  consist  partly  of  the  gas  abtorbed, 
and  partly  of  the  gas  previously  contained  in  the  wat^r. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  Water  tup- 
subject  by  different  chemists,  especially  Dr.  Priestley*  and  l^^o 
Mr.  Berger;f  but  as  they  neglected  to  notice  the  nature  convert   -j 
and  quantity  of  gas  with  which  the  water  used  was  impreg*  Coce. 
nated,  and  likewise  (in  many  cases)  the  purity  of  the  gSB 
used,  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  their 
experiments. 

Berger  found  that  when  common  air  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  water  tiU  it  had  lost  -^th  of  its  bulk,  the  residuum  con- 
sisted wholly  of  azotic  gas,  for  phosphorus  produced  no 
sensible  change  in  its  bulk.  Dr.  Priestley  found  the 
same  change  produced  when  the  bulk  of  die  air  was  re- 
duced to  0*7  or  to  '75.  This  change  is  obviously  con- 
nected with  some  particular  change  which  takes  place  in 
stagnant  water ;  probably  a  species  of  putre&ction.  Some 
substances  contained  in  the  water,  and  taken  up  from  the 
vessel,  seem  to  acquire  the  property  of  uniting  with  oxy- 
gen, and  thus  withdrawing  it  from  the  water  as  rapidly 
as  it  dissolves.'  Thus  Mr.  Dalton  found,  that  water  kept 
in  a  wooden  trough  very  soon  lost  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  j: 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  result  obtained  by  these 
philosophers  when  nitrous  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  were 
left  standing  over  water.  Bergmah  found  that  both  gases, 
by  long  standing,  lost  fths  of  their  bulk ;  the  r^sidu^  was 
azote. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by 
water.  They  all  admit  an  easy  explanation^  oti  the  su^ 
position  that  there  exists  an  i^Snity  betwe^  the  gases 
and  water,  and  that  the  proportion  of  each  giui  which  is 
absorbed  isr^ulated  by  its  ai&nityfor  thewatdr  and  by 
its  elasticity.  Let  us  now  consider  the  more'i^Mrbabie 
gases. 

IL  All  the  very  absorbabb  gases  belong  to  the  class  of 
supporters,  acids  or  alkalies.     The  following  is  a  list  of 

*  Amer.TrsBt.  ▼.  91.  f  JouTrdd  Phfk  ]?ii.  5. 
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Book  III.  such  of  thcni  as  have  been  hitherto  examined,  placed  ia 
'^•"v — '  the  inverse  order  of  their  al>sorbabili^ : 

J^^^  1.  Chlorine.  5-  Muriatic  add 

•ofteble  8.  Cyanogen  6.  Fluoboric  add 

^^*^  S.  Sulphurous  acid  7.  Anunoniacal  gas. 

4.  Fluosilic  acid 

Bnikof  1.  The  following  table   exhibits  the  number  of  mea- 

them  ab-    gores  of  each  of  these  gases  absorbed  by  one  measure  of 

^^    ^    pure  water: 

Chlorine 2 

Cyanogen 4i 

Sulphurous  acid 4S*78* 

Fluosilic  acid 36S  -f  * 

Muriatic  add .  •  •  •  • 516 

Fljaoboric  add TOOf 

Anunoniacal  •  •  •  •  • 780 

.       ion      ^'  When  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  saturated  with  the  pre- 
of  the        ceding  gases,  it  undergoes  an  increase  of  bulk.    The  fol- 
wMcr.        lowing  table  exhibits  ^e  bulk  of  the  water  when  thus  satu- 
rated, supposing  the  original  bulk  to  have  been  1. 

Satmated  with  Cubk  Inches. 

Chlorine 1*002  4- 

Sulphurous  acid  ••••••••  1*040 

Fluosilic  acid  •••••••.••  —— 

Muriatic  acid 1*500 

Ammoniacal  •  . .  • •  1*666 

Thus  the  particles  of  the  water,  by  this  impregnation, 
are  separated  farther  from  each  other  than  they  were  at 
first.  Hence  the  density  of  the  gas  absorbeJ  »  not  so 
great  as  it  would  appear  to  be  at  first  sight  from  the  bulk 
of  it  absorbed.  Thus,  though  one  cubic  indi  of  water 
absorbs  516  cubic  inches  of  muriatic  add  gas,  yet  as  the 
cubic  inch  expands  during  the  absorption  so  as  to  become 
\\  cubic  inch,  it  is  obvious  that  only  |ds  of  the  516 
inches  of  gas  are  contained  in  a  cubic  inch ;  the  remiuning 
thurd  is  necessary  for  the  additi<mal  half  indi  produced  \fj 
the  expansion  of  the  water.     Hence  the  density  of  Ifaf 
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any  pure  gas  whatever,  the  whole  of  that  gas  will  be  ab-  Chap.  ii. 
sorbcd  without  leaving  any  residue ;  but  if  the  water  is  not  ^— v-^ 
absolutely  pure,  then  there  will  always  remain  a  residue, 
and  that  residue  will  consist  partly  of  the  gas  absorbed, 
and  partly  of  the  gas  previously  contained  in  the  wat^r. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  Wtter  lup- 
subject  by  different  chemists,  especially  Dr.  Priestley*  and  £^tV 
Mr.  Berger;f  but  as  they  neglected  to  notice  the  nature  convert    i 
and  quantity  of  gas  with  which  the  water  used  was  impreg->  £JJe. 
nated,  and  likewise  (in  many  cases)  the  purity  of  the  gSB 
used,  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  their 
experiments. 

Berger  found  that  when  common  air  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  water  tiU  it  had  lost  -^th  of  its  bulk,  the  residuum  con- 
sisted wholly  of  azotic  gas,  for  phosphorus  produced  no 
sensible  change  in  its  bulk.  Dr.  Priestley  found  the 
same  change  produced  when  the  bulk  of  die  air  was  re- 
duced to  0*7  or  to  '75.  This  change  is  obviously  con- 
nected with  some  particular  change  which  takes  place  in 
stagnant  water ;  probably  a  species  of  putrefiu:tion.  Some 
substances  contained  in  the  water,  and  taken  up  from  the 
vessel,  seem  to  acquire  the  property  of  uniting  with  oxy- 
gen, and  thus  withdrawing  it  from  the  water  as  rapidly 
as  it  dissolves.'  Thus  Mr.  Dalton  found,  that  water  kept 
in  a  wooden  trough  very  soon  lost  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  j: 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  result  obtained  by  these 
philosophers  when  nitrous  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  were 
lefi  standing  over  water.  Bergmah  found  that  both  gases, 
by  long  standing,  lost  fths  of  their  bulk;  the  residue  was 
azote. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  the  absorpticHi  of  gases  by 
water.  They  all  admit  an  easy  explanation,  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  exists  an  i^Snity  betwe^ti  the  gases 
and  water,  and  that  the  prcqportton  of  each  giui  which  is 
absorbed  is  r^ulated  by  its  af&nity  for  the  watdr  ^and  by 
its  elasticity.  X^et  us  now  consider  the  more-abaorbabie 
gases. 

IL  All  the  very  absorbabb  gases  belong  to  the  class  of 
supporters,  acids  or  alkalies.     The  following  is  a  list  of 

*  Amer.TrsBt.  ▼.  91.  i  Jonr.ds  Phfk  Irii.  5. 

t  PhiL  Ma|.  judr.  17. 
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Book  III;  If  the  affinity  be  measured  l^  the  cube  root  of  the  rela- 
tive  condensation^  then  it  will  foUow  that  the  dffinity  of 
muriatic  acid  for  water  is  28  times  greater  than  that  of 
azote,  and  the  affinity  of  ammonia  S2  times  greater ;  that 
the  affinity  of  muriatic  acid  is  seven  times  greater  than  that 
of  carbonic  acid ;  and  so  on. 
Absorption  HI.  With  respect  to  the  absorption  of  gases  by  other 
otSSu*  liquids,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  many  experiments  of  a 
qoidt.  decisive  nature.  Dr.'  Priestley  tried  the  absorption  of 
various  gases  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  different  kinds  of  oils. 
Mr.  Dalton  has  likewise  made  some  experiments  on  the 
subject,  but  he  has  only  announced  the  result  of  them  in 
general  terms.  M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  however  has 
made  some  experiments  on  this  sotgect  whidi  are  possessed 
of  considerable  value,  and  which  show  us  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  gases  by  other  liquids  follows  different  proportions 
from  their  absorption  by  water.  This  is  a  further  reason 
for  considering  chemical  affinity  as  the  cause  of  that  absorp- 
tion. The  following  table  exhibits  the  volumes  of  diffin'ent 
gases  absorbed  by  100  volumes  of  alcohol  of  the  specific 
gravity  0*84,  according  to  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure^* 

Sulphurous  acid  gas .1 1577 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  •  •;••.•••  606 

Carbonic  acid 186 

Protoxide  of  azote  153 

Olefiant  gas 127 

Oxygen  gas 16-25 

Carbonic  oxide 14*5 

Oxy-carbureted  hydrogen 7*0 

Hydrogen 5*1 

Azote 4*2 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  alcohol  absorbs  above 
eight  times  as  much  olefiant  gas  as  water  does.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  the  efiect  of  this  absorption  on  the 
q)ecific  gravity  of  the  alcohol. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  volumes  of  four  different 
gases  absorbed  by  100  volumes  of  the  following  liquids, 
aocordbg  to  the  experiments  of  Saussure :  f 

•  Annals  ofPhilosopby,  ▼1.340. 
t  ^i<i-  P-  341* 
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1.  Native  xu^htha,  of  the  specific  gravity  0*784. 

2.  Oil  of  lavender,  of  the  specific  gravity  0-88. 

3.  Olive  oiL 

4.  A  saturated  solation  of  muriate  of  potash  in  water. 

Solution  of 

raofiaieaf 

potash. 

Olefiantgas  ...  261  • ...  209  ....  122  ....  10 
Nitrous  oxide  ^.  254  ....  275  . .  1 .  150  ....  21 
Carbonic  acid  .  169....  191  ....  151  ....  61 
Carbonic  oxide    20 ... .     15-6 ....     14i2 .'.  • .     5-2 

The  following  table,  from  the  experiments  of  the  same 
chemist,  exhibits  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  absorbed 
by  1  volume  of  a  great  number  of  liquids,  differing  veiy 
much  firom  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  viscidity  and 
fluidity.*: 


UqvMt. 


AJcohol  

Siilpboric  ether  . . , 
on  of  Lavender. . . . 


Oil  of  (Jijine OSOO 

084 

0-784 

0-86 

0*94 

0*91^ 

1000 

1*078 

1-002 

1*104 

1047 

1-077 

1-168 

1103 

1-189 

1-^6 

1-84 

1-285 

1*21 

1 


SpirU  of  wioe 
Rectified  Naphtha.. 
Oil  of  turpentine  . . . 

Linseed  oU 

Oliyeoil 

Water 

Sal  anuaoniac 

Gam  arable 

Sogar 

Alum 

Sulphate  of  potash. . 
Muriate  of  potash  . . 
Sulphate  of  soda. ... 

Nitre 

Nitrate  of  soda  .... 
Sulplifuric  acid 
Tartaric  acid  . . 
Condnon  salt . . . 
Muriate  ot'  lime 


•  •  •  a   « 
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0-803 
0-727 
0-8801 


*212 

•402l 


2-6 

2-17 

1-01 

1-88 

1-87 

1-69 

1^66 

1*56 

1-51 

1-06 

0-75 

0-75 

0-72 

0-7 

0-62 

061 

0-58 

0-57 

0-45 

0  45 

0-41 

0-929 

0261 


too  Puts  oTiIm  •elatiea  OMtala 


27 '5S  crystals.    Saturated  solution 
25  |:um 

25  su^r ' 

9*14  crystals.    Saturated  solution 
9*42  crystals.    Saturated  solution 

26  crystals.    Saturated  solution 

11 -14  salt  dried  at  a  red  heat.    Saturated  solution 
20*6  crystals.    Saturated  solution 
26*4  crystals'.    Saturated  solation 

5S-S7  crystals.    Saturated  solution 

|29  salt.    Saturated  solation 

|40-2  salt  dried  at  a  red  lieat.    S^urated  solution 


From  the  preceding  tables  it  would  appear  that  alcohol 
and  oils  absorb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  gases  than 
water.  Saussure  is  of  opinion  that  the  power  which  liquids 
possess  of  absorbing  gases  diminishes  as  their  specific  gravity 


•  Annab  of  PhikMophy,  vi.  542. 
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Book  III.  increases.  But  the  preceding  table  does  not  accord  very 
^  well  with  that  opinion.  For  sulphuric  ether,  although  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  alcohol,  absorbs  a  smaller  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Nitric  acid  absorbs  an  enormous 
quantity  of  nitrous  gas,  for  which  it  has  a  strong  affinity, 
and  is  gradually  converted  into  nitrous  vapour,  while  the 
other  acids  act  upon  it  nearly  as  water  does.  .The  same  gas 
is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantities  by  sulphate,  nitrate, 
and  muriate  of  iron  ;  in  small  quantities  by  sulphate  of  tin, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  muriate  of  zinc,*  and  several  of  the  salts 
of  copper.  • 


SECT.  V. 

OF  THB  COMBINATION  OF  OASES  WITH  SOLIDS. 

As  gases  and  solids  are  in  a  state  still  more  different  firom 
each  other  than  gases  and  liquids,  their  combinations  must 
,  be  attended  with  still  greater  difficulties.  It  will  be  opposed 
on  the  one  band  by  the  elasticity  of  the  gases,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  force  of  cohesion^  which  unites  together  the 
particles  of  the  solid ;  and  no  combination  can  take  place 
unless  the  affinity  be  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  one 
pr  the  other  of  diese  forces.  The  new  compound  will  be 
either  gaseous,  solid,  or  liquid,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  .constituents  combined,  and  the  intimacy  of  their 
union.  Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  combination 
ofthe  simple  gases  with  solids,  and  forwards  turn  our  at« 
tention  to  the  compound  gases. 

Simple  I.  The  simple  gases  are  in  number  four;  namely,  oxygen^ 

*"■*••         chlorine^  hydrogen,  and  azote, 

1.  The  only  simple  bodies  known  are  carbon^  boron, 
silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  metals.  Now  oxygen 
is  capable  of  combining  with  them  all. 

Oxygen  With  carbon  it  unites  only  in  two  proportions,  as  far  at 

vriih  car-  i^^^  ^  ^^  know  at  present,  and  forms  the  two  compounds 
called  carbonic  add  and  carbonic  oxide.  We  have  seen  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work  that  carbonic  acid  is  a  compound  of 
1  atom  carbon  and  2  atoms  oxygen ;  and  carbonic  oxide  of 

*  Priestley  on  air,  i.  378 ;  ii«  i^39.    Davy'9  Researches,  p.  16a 
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1  atom  curbon  and  1  atom  oxygen ;  and  that  if  the  wdght  Cb&p.  IL 
of  an  atom  of  oxjrgen  be  1,  an  atom  of  carbon  will  weigh 
0*75.     Hence  we  have 

Carbonic  oxide  composed  of  0*75  carbon  +  1  oxygen 
Carbonic  acid 0*75  +2 

Or,  which  isthp  same  things 

Carbonic  osude^  composed  of  3  carbon  +  4  oxygen 
Carbonic  acid^ 3  +8 

Or 

Carbonic  oxide,  composed  of  100  carbon  +  133*8  oxygen 
Carbonic  add, 100 +  266*6 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  volnme  of  carbon,  supposing  it 
in  the  gaseous  state,  is  0*416.  Carbonic  oxide  is  comp<»ed 
of  a  volume  of  carbon  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  con- 
densed into  1  volume.  Cai*bonic  acid  of  a  volume  of  carlxm 
and  a  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  1  volume.  Hence 
the  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  oxide  is  0*416  4-  0*555=0*972 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  0*416 + 1*111=1  *527 
numbers  which  agree  sufficiently  with  experiment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  carbonic  oxide  cannot  be  formed 
directly  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  or  charcoal.  It 
is  only  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  product  of  com- 
bustion by  means  of  a  combustible.  The  products  thus 
decomposed  are  carbonic  acid  by  metallic  oxides,  and  hy- 
drogen and  water  by  charcoal. 

2.  Oxygen  combines,  as  &r  as  we  know  at  present,  with  Oxygen 
only  1  proportion  of  boron,  constituting  boracic  acid.     We  ^'^  *^**'*** 
have  concluded,  firom  the  phenomena  stated  in  a  preceding 

part  of  this  work,  that  boracic  acid  is  a  compound  of  1  atom 
boron  and  2  atoms*  oxygen ;  and  that  an  atom  of  boron 
weighs  0*875.    Hence  boracic  add  is  composed  of 

0*875  boron  +  2  oxygen,  or  of 
100  +228-57 

3.  Oxygen  is  equable  of  uniting  likewise  with  at  least  OxTgni 
three  proportions  d  phosphorus, .  forming  the  compounds  ^"^l!^,^^ 
called  hypophosphorous  acid,  phosphorous  add,  and  phoa* 
phoric  add.    They  are  all  solid  substances.    In  this  respect 

they  dLGfer  extremely  from  the  combinations  of  oxygen  and 
caiiioD)  which  are  chiefly  gaseous.    This  is  directly  the 


Book  III.  tevene  c^  what  one  maiUliave  expected  a  priori;  carbon  is 
^  V  ■'  the  leBstdkptm^  to  asftame  die  elastic  fonn  of  all  the  solid 
bodies  knoi^ :  for  no  degree  of  heat  is  ciqpable  of  melting  it^ 
far  lees  of  volatilizing  it;  whereas  phosphorus,  may  be  con- 
verted into  vapour  with  comparative  ease,  since  die  heat  of 
our  fires  is  capable  of  boiling  it  very  readily.  The  difference 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  density  of  the  atoms  of  phospho- 
rus, and  upon  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
with  which  they  unite.  We  have  found  reason  to  conclude^ 
firom  the  phenomena  stated  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
that  an  atom  of  phosphorus  weighs  1*^  and  that  these 
three  acids  are  composed  respectively  of  1  atom  of  phospho- 
rus united  to  1,  2,  and  3  atoms  of  oxygen.  Hence  they  are 
composed  as  follows :    .       • 

Hypophosphorous  acid  of .  • . .  1*5  phosphorus  +  1  oxygen 
Phosphorous,  acid  of.  ....•.••  1*5  +2 

Phosphoric  acid  of .1*5  +  S 

Or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

Hypophosphorous  acid  of  100  pIuMphoms  4-    66*6  oxygen 
IHioq>horou8  acid  of . .  •  •  100  +  133*3 

Phosphoric  acid  of 100  +  200 

The  weight  of  a  volume  of  phosphorus  is  0*8328,  suppos- 
ing it  in  the  gaseous  state.  But  as  the  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus and  oxygen  are  none  of  them  gaseous,  we  cannot 
determine  the  condensation  which  takes  place.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  three  adds,  1  volume  of  phoq>horus  is 
united  with  •}•  volume^  1  volume,  and  l-J-  volume  respectively 
of  oxygen.  Probably  the  resulting  compound  in  each  case 
would  be  1  volume  if  it  could  be  exhibited  in  the  gaseous 
state. 
Omen  4.  Oxygen  unites  likewise  with  three  proportions  of  sul- 

phur, phur,  forming  three  acids  exactly  analogous  to  the  acids  of 
phosphorus;  namely,  hyposulphurous  acid,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  of  these  has  never  been 
obtained  in  a  separate  state ;  but  the  other  two  are  wdl 
known,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  both,  when 
pure,  are  gaseous  bodies.  We  have  already  condoded, 
from  the  phenomena  that  an  atom  of  sulphur  weighs  2, 
and  duEt  the  three  adds  of  sulphur  are  composed  of  1  atcna 
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of  sttlpbar  combined  rtspectfyely  with  1,  2,  and  5^  atoms  of  Chap.  IL 
oxygen.     Hence  they  areeoinpofed  as  follows : 

Hyposulphurous  acid  of 2  sulphur  +  1  oxygen 

Sulphurous  acid  of 2  +2 

Sulphuric  acid 2  +  S 

Or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

Hyposulphurous  acid  of 100  sulphur  +    50  axygOL 

Sulphurous  acid  of 100  H-  100 

Sulphuric  acid  of JLOO  +  150 

The  weight  of  a  Tolome  of  sulphur,  when  in  the  state  cf 
vapour,  is  1*1  U*  Sulphurous  add  is  composed  of  a  Toluma 
of  so^itr  and  a  yolume  of  oxygen  condensed  into  1  volume  ; 
sulphuric  acid  of  1  Tolurae  sulphur  -f-  H  volume  oxygen 
oondeosed  mto  1  vcdume.    Hence  the  specific  gravi^  of 

sdi^urous  add  is l-lll4-l*lllss2*22S 

and  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  1*111+1  -dee  «  2*777 
Numbers  which  correspond  with  experiment.  Hyposolpho* 
rous  acid,  from  analogy,  ought  to  be  tomposed  of  1  volume 
of  sulphur  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  condensed  into  1 
volume.  Hence  its  specific  gravity,  if  it  Could  be  exhibited 
in  the  gaseous  form,  would  be  1*666. 

5.  Oxygen  has  die  property  of  uniting  in  various  doses  Oijga 
with  all  the  metals;  but  the  compounds  formed  are  always^ 
solids.  In  these  combinations,  then,  it  is  the  solid  body 
which  retains  its  state,  while  the  oxygen  loses  it  We  must 
ascribe  this  to  the  very  great  cohesive  force  by  which  all  the 
metallic  partides  are  united ;  a  force  weakened  no  doubt  by 
the  combination  of  oxygen,  but  not  overcome.  Some  of  the 
metallic  oxides  possess  the  properties  of  adds ;  others  of 
alkalies,  while  some  are  intermediate  between  the  two.  But 
I  can  add  nothing  to  the  account  of  these  bodies  already 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work.  I  refer  to  the 
tables  in  Vol.  I.  p.  521,  of  this  work. 

6.  We  are  still  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  com- 
binations which  chlorine  forms  with  the  difierent  solid 
bodies.  With  phosphorus  it  forms  two  compounds,  one 
liqnidf  the  other  solid ;  with  sulphur  it  fortns  a  liquid  coin- 
pomid.  It  unites  with  all  the  metals,  and  forms  solid  eott. 
pounds^  the  greater  number  of  whidi  have  been  but  imper* 
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Book  III.    fectly  examined*    With  carbon  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
^^"^v^"^  capable  of  uniting.    Its  action  on  boron  has  not  been  tried* 
2^^V«        7.  Though  there  eausts  a  considerable  affinity  between 
ioUdt!""^   hydrogen  and  carbon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  they  do  not 
unite  when  brought  into  contact,  unless  either  the  coheaon 
of  the  solid  bodies  be  removed,  or  the  elastic  fluid  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  nascent  state.     This  shows  us  that  it  is  the  force 
of  cohesion  of  the  solids,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  gas,  which 
|5revents  tlie  combination.     Heat  does  not  destroy  the  cohe- 
sion of  carbon;  therefore  it  cannot  be  united  to  hydrogen 
by  heat:  but   Gengembre  found  that  when  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  were  kept  melted  in  hydrogen  gas,  a  com- 
bination took  place.     It  is  chiefly,  however,  by  the  decom- 
position of  watc»r  that  these  combinations  are  accomplished. 
All  the  known  combinations  of  hydrogen  with  a  simple 
combustible  are  gases  except  one,  namely,  supersulphureted 
hydrogen,  which  is  liquid,    but    readUy  converted    into 
vapour.    This  is  the  conseiquence  of  the  great  elasticity  of 
hydn^en  gas.    None  of  the  other  elastic  fluids  are  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  this  respect    The  atoms  of  which  it  is 
composed  must  be  smaller,  and  their  distances  from  each 
other  greater  than  in  any  other  gas.    Hence  it  will  oppose 
a  greater  resistance  to  those  affinities  which  would  condense 
it  into  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  will  always  be  disposed  to 
resume  again  its  elasticiQr. 

Hydrogen  combines  with  two  proportions  of  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  All  these  compounds  are  per- 
fecdy  analogous.  They  consist  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  1  atom  of  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 
The  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  0*125,  and  an  atom  of 
carbon  weighs  0*75;  an  atpm  of  phosphorus  1*5,  and  an 
atom  of  sulphur  2.  Hence  the  compounds  of  these  sub- 
stances are  as  follows : 

Olefiant  gas,  hydrogen 1  atom  »  0*135  +  carbon  1  atom»0*75 

Carbureted  hydrogen 2  ■-  0-350  +  1  bO-75 

Hydroguret  of  phosphoros  . .  1  «  0*135 -fphosph.  1  b1*5 

Bihydroguretofpiiosphorus..  3.  =0-85    +  1  =1-5 

Sulphureted  hydrogen 1  »  0*135  +  sulphur  I  «2 

Olefiant  gas  il  composed  of  2  volumes  carbon  and  2 
volumes  hydrogen  condensed  into  1  volume.  Carbureted 
hydrogen  is  composed  of  1  volume  carbon  and  2  volumea 
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hydrogen  condensed  into  1  yolume.  The  bydroguret  of  Ch&p.  II. 
phosphorus  is  composed,  of  1  volume  phosphorus  and  1 
volume  hydrogen  condensed  into  1  volume ;  bihydroguret 
of  phosphorus  of  1  volume  phosphorus  and  2  volumes  hy^ 
drogen  condensed  into  1  volume.  And,  finally,  sulphureted 
hydrogen  is  a  compound  of  1  volume  sulphur  and  1  volume 
hydrogen  condensed  into  1  volume.  With  these  determinar 
tions,  the  specific  gravities,  as  ascertained  by  experiment^ 
agree  with  precision* 

We  found  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  phenomena  for- 
merly stated,  that  alcohol  is  a  compound  of  ol^ant  gas  and 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  1  volume  olefiant  gas  and  1 
vohime  of  vapour  of  water.  While  ethers  are  compote^  of 
^  volumes  of  olefiant  gas  combined  with  1  volume  of  vapour 
or  chlorine,  or  an  acid,  according  to  the  particular  ether 
formed. 

It  is  during  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  compound  Fonnatioa 
agency  of  an  acid  and  a  metal  united  to  sulphur,  that  sul-  ^^^^ 
phureted  hydn^^  is  usually  formed.    In  this  case  every  diogen ; 
thing  concurs  to  fiunlitate  the  combination.    The  hydrogen 
is  nascent,  and  the  sulphur,  just  separated  fixmi  the  metal,  is 
not  restrained  fitnn  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  particles;  but  in  some  rare  instances  the  sulphur 
appears  to  have  the  property  of  decomposing  water,  and 
forming  at  the  same  time  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phuric add* 

Carbureted  hydrogen  is  disengaged  spontaneously  firom 
stagnated  water,  and  is  obviously  produced  by  the  putrefiio- 
tion  of  vegetable  matter.  Mr.  Dalton  has  very  ingeniously 
ex|dained  its  formation.  When  the  carbon  is  disengaged, 
two  particles  of  it  decompose  at  once  two  atoms  of  water 
precisely  as  in  the  former  examples ;  one  unites  with  all  the 
hydrogen^  and  the  other  with  all  the  oxygen ;  so  that  both 
carbonic  acid  and  carbureted  hydrogen  are  formed  toge- 
ther.   Let  the  symbols  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 

be  as  follows : 

Oxygen O 

Hydrogen Q 

Carbon # 

In  that  case  water  and  carbureted  hydrogen  will  be  re- 
pres^ted  thus : 
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Boc^ia  Water  o© 

*  ^*-v*-^  Garbuceted  hydrogen 

And  ^  atoms  of  carbon  decomposing  2  atomis  of  water  and 
conver^ng  them  into  carbureted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
field  tnay  be  represented  thus : 

0#0 0#O  Carbureted  hydrogen 

090  Carbonic  acid 

■  »  , 

The  composition  of  the  greater  number  of  animal  and 
▼eatable  bodies  is  too  complicated  for  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  tbeir  atoms  are  united. 

8.  We  are  acquainted  with  jonly  one  gaseous  compound 

i]f  asote  with  asolid*^    Itiidombines  with  carbon  and  forms 

egamgen^  whicb^.  froin  the  experimoits  ofOay-Lussac,  ap» 

pcaiB-to  be  a  comjioiind  of  2  atoms  of  carbon  and  1  atom  of 

azote.  It  consists  of  1  volume  azote  and  2  volumes  of  carbon 

coodi^sed  into  1  VQlume^ 

Aetiaii  of        IL  Though  the  compound  gases  be  mooe  numerous  than 

SSToaltL^  simpki  we   are  .acquainted  with  fewer  combinations 

IdsT         into  which  they  enter  with  solids;  at  least  if  we  except  the 

salts  which  the  acid  ^ses  fonn:  with' the  alkalies^  earths^  and 

-metallic  oxides,  and  which  ammonia  forms  with  the  solid 

adds. 

In  most  c^ses,  when  solids  act  upon  compound  gases,  the 
-result  is  a  decomposition,  and  the  elements  of  the  gas  com- 
bine in  a  difierent  manner.  Thus,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric 
add,  and  chloric  acid,  .are  decomposed  by  carbon,  phoq)ho- 
■ms,  and  sulphury  and  by  many  ^of  the  metals.  Nitrous  gas 
is  decomposed  by  carbon  and  pho^orus  when  assisted  by 
a  suffidait  heat.  Sulphurous  acid .  is  'decomposed  by  some 
of  the  metals,  and*  probably  by  carboii.  Carbonic  acid  is 
decomposed  in  certain  iqircumstances  by  phosphorus. 

But  very  frequently  solids  have  no  action  whatever  upon 

-compound  gases;. as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  gaseous 

•compounds  of  carbon,  and  several  others.    I  Recollect  at 

present  only  four  instances  of  the  direct  combination  of  a 

compound  gas  with  a  solid  base ;  these  are  the  following : 

Carbonic         It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cruikshanks, 

JJ^J^^    and  by  those  of  Clement  and  Desormes,  that  when  carbonic 

acid  is  passed  through  red  hot  charcoal,  it  is  converted  into 

carbonic  oxide.     But  carbonic  add  bdng  a  compound  of 
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9  atoms  of  oxygen  mth  1  atom  of  carbon,  and  carbonic  ox-  cb&p.  in. 
ide  of  1  of  oxygen  with  I  of  carbon,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  case  an  atom  of  carbon  must  haxre  combined  with  every 
atom  of  carbolic  add.    The  experiment  is  of  difficult  lexr 
planation.     The  acid  ia  a  prodi^  of  combnstion,  while  the 
oxide  is  a  combustible.    This,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  superinduced  carbon  alone  is  susceptible  of 
bustion^  were  not  the  diminished  ^lecific  gravity  niex|di< 
ble  upon  any  other  supposition  than  the  union  of  a  new.  dos(p 
of  heat 

The  second  example  is  nearly  similar*  It  was  4»oertained  Ammonia 
by  Scheele^  and  afterwards  by  dieexperiments  of  Clouet  and  ^  ^^^^' 
other  Frmch  chemists,  that  when  ammoniacal  gas  is  psesefl 
through  red  hot  charcoal,  prussic  acid  is  formed.     But 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  compound  of  2  atoms  car- 
bon, 1  atom  azote,  and  1  atom  hydrogen ;  while  ammonia 
is  a  compound  of  1  atom  azote  and  3  atoms  hydrogen.   We 
must  suppose  therefore  that  3  atoms  of  carbon  act  upon 
each  atom  of  ammonia.     One  of  these  atoms  unite  with  2  of 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  9nd  constitute  car- 
bureted hydrogen,  and  the  other  2  atoiQs  of  carbon  uniting 
to  the  remaining  atom  of  azote  and  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the 
ammonia  constitute  an  atom  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  third  example  consists  in  the  combination  of  snlpiui- 
reted  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  and  the  formation  of  super- 
solphureted  hydrogen,  when  both  are  disengaged  tcgether 
from  an  alkali. 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  has  the  property  of  dissolving 
phosphorus.    This  constitutes  the  fourth  example* 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  LI^JUIDS. 


It  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  that  the  state  of  most 
bodies  depends  upon  temperature ;  that  solids  may  be  con- 
verted into  liquids  by  heating  them,  and  liquids  into  solids 
by  cooUng  them.  This  stete  of  solidity  or  liquidity  has  a 
considerable  efiEect  upon  the  combination  of  bodies  with 
each  other.    At  the  medium  tampeiuture  of  the  |4mosphere 
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Book  in.^  some  bodies  are  alwa}^  solid ;  others  alwajrs  liquid.  As  h 
is  usually  in  that  temperature  that  they  are  employed,  they 
have  received  from  it  their  characteristic  name ;  those  bo- 
dies only  being  called  liquids  which  are  liquid  under  the 
medium  temperature  of  the  air.  We  shall,  in  this  chapter, 
after  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  li- 
quids, consider  how  far  the  state  of  liquidity  afiects  the  union 
of  these  bodies  with  each  other,  isnd  with  solids.  The  sub- 
ject thus  divides  itself  into,  three  heads» 

1.  The  conlBtitution  of  liquids. 

3.  Tke  combination  of  liquids  with  each  other. 

d.  The  combination  of  Uquids  with  solids. 
These  are  treaty  of  in  the  three  following  sectibns. 


SECT.  I. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  LIQUIDS. 

•efinition.  Newton  has  defined  a  fluid  to  be  a  body  whose  parts 
yield  to  any  force  impressed  upon  them,  however  small,  and 
which  thus  move  easily  among  each  other.*  Objections 
have  been  made  to  ijxis  definition,  but  no  better  has  been 
ifobstituted  in  its  place.  Fluids  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes;  namely,  1.  Those  which  areelasticf  or  diminish  in 
bulk  according  to  the  pressure,  but  recover  it  again  when 
the  pressure  is  removed ;  and,  2.  The  non^lasticj  or  those 
which  do  not  sensibly  diminish  in  bulk  when  pressed  upon. 
The  first  class  are  called  airs  or  gases;  the  second,  Uquidsw 

1.  A  liquid^  then,  is  a  fluid  not  sensibly  elastic,  the  parts 
of  which  yield  to  the  smallest  impression,  and  move  upon 
each  other;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  perfect 
liquid.  The  particles  of  all  of  them  oppose  a  sensible  re- 
sistance to  an  impressing  force,  or  have  a  certain  degree  of 
visddiiy. 
Caote  of  Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  ascertaining  the 
flttidiQr.  formal  cause  of  fluidity.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
atoms  of  liquids  consist  of  very  minute  spheres  finely  po- 
lished.    But  this  hypothesis  alone  would  not  explain  the 

*  Fluidaro  est  oorpus  omnes  cujos  partes  cedunt  ti  caicunqae  ilkte^ 
•I*  cedendb  &dle  moventiir  inter  se.    Principia,  Lib.  ii.  Sect.  5. 
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meclianieal  properties  of  liquids*    Others  hftve  concludei!  Chip.in. 
that  the  difierencfe  between  solids  and  liquids  depends  upon  ^^""V^ 
the  particles  of  the  latter  being  constantly  in  motion,  while 
those  of  the  former  are  at  rest.  But  this  hypothesis  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  phenomena. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  parti* 
cles  of  liquids  move  among  each  other,  that  they  must  meet 
with  little  or  no  resistance  from  their  own  particles ;  while 
the  property  which  they  all  have  of  collecting  into  drops^ 
sho^ws  that  they  all  act  upon  and  attract  each  other.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  particles  of  liquids  must  have  such  a  fi« 
gure  that  they  may  move  freely  among  each  other  without 
altering  their  mutual  action,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing 
their  relative  distances  from  each  other.  Mathematicians 
have  demonstrated  that  this  property  belongs  to  spheres. 
Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  panicles  of  liquids 
are  spherical ;  and  .that  viscidity  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
perfect  sphericity, 

2.  The  most  important  mechanical  properties  of  liquids 
depend  upon  this  mobility  of  their  particles,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  propagate  pressure  in  all  directions.  But  the 
consideration  of  these  properties  belongs  to  the  sciences  of 
hydrostatics  and  hydraulics. 

S*  The  particles  of  liquids  cohere  together,  as  well  as  Liquids 
those  of  solids,  and  there  is  a  considerable  difference  be*^**"** 
tween  this  force  in  different  liquids.  Thus  the  cohesion  of 
mercury  is  much  greater  than  that  of  wat^r.  The  reason 
why  this  cohesion  does  not  prevent  the  particles  of  liquids 
from  separating  like  those  of  solids,  is  the  mobility  of  those 
particles  without  changing  their  relative  distances.  Hence 
they  obey  the  action  of  gravitation,  sliding  upon  each  other, 
so  that  the  number  of  particles  which  support  the  cohesion 
is  continually  diminishing  till  it  becomes  too  weak  to  resist 
the  opposing  force.  As  the  cohesion  of  liquids  does  not 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, it  offers  no  resistance  to  their  combination  with  other 
bodies;  excepting  in  as  far  as  that  combination  may  tend  to' 
alter  tlie  relative  distances  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  or 
the  ibrm  of  these  particles. 

4.  Though  liquids  are  not  sensibly  compressed  by  dieCompcis- 
application  of  an  external  force,  or  by  their  own  weight,  **^^^ 
like  gases,  it  has  been  aseeFtained-  that  they  eKperienee  a  oer« 
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Book  }IL  tun  dimunition  of  bulk,  which  may  be  made  sensible  by  » 
proper  apparatus.  Mr.  Canton  found,  in  a  set  of  experi- 
ments which  he  made  on  the  subject,  that  when  liquids  were 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  they  underwent 
a  certain  expansion,  and  were  proportionally  compressed 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  doubled.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  increase  of  bulk  experienced  by 
the  several  liquids  tried  by  that  philosopher  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  by  placing  them  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  or  the  diminution  of  bulk  whea 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a  double  atmosphere  :* 

Mercury 0*000003 

Sea  water 0-000040 

Rain  water 0*000046 

Oil  of  olives 0*000048 

Spirit  of  wine    0*000066 

It  must  be  owned,  that  these  experiments  are  liable  to  some 
objections;  but,  all  things  considered,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  them  without  supposing  the  compressibility  of 
liquids,  especially  as  Zimmerman  repeated  some  of  the 
experiments  in  a  different  way,  and  obtained  a  similar 
result 

5.  The  liquids  taken  individually  are  numerous ;  but  as 
many  of  them  constitute  classes  of  bodies  possessed  of  similar 
properties,  they  may  be  taken  collectively,  and  in  that 
point  of  view  the  number  is  not  great.  The  following  table 
exhibits  a  list  of  almost  the  whole  of  them,  arranged  accord-* 
ing  to  their  composition. 

I.   SIMPLE. 

LUtoftt-  1.  Mercury. 

*!**"***  •  II.   COMPOUND. 

0.  Simple  gases  combined. 
2.  Water.  8.  Nitric  acid. 

b.  Gases  with  a  solid  base. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid.  8.  Fixed  oils. 

5.  Alcohol.  9.  Petroleum. 

6.  Ethers.  10.  Supersulphuret  of  hydrogen^ 
7*  Volatile  oils.  11.  Bichloride  of  tin. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vols.  Hi.  and  liv.    Not  haring  these  volumes  at  liaii4^ 
I  have  quoted  the  uble  figm  C^vallo't  Natond  Philosophy,  ii.  S9. 
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c  Solids  combined.  .  Cht^.  in. 

12.  I^osphuret  of  sulpliun         13.  Sulphuret  of  carbon. 

6.  If  we  were  to  exclude  mercury  from  the  preceding 
list,  then  all  the  known  liquids  would  be  compounds.  The 
differences  among  their  specific  grayities,  also,  would  be 
very  small  when  compared  with  that  which  exists  amon^ 
gases  and  solids.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of 
their  specific  gravities  respectively,  at  the  temperature  of 
60%  tliat  of  water  being  supposed  1  000 1 

Liquids.  Specific  gravity- 
Water k  • .  .  fc  . .  .  .    i'OOO  *rheifs|)ed- 

Etherd 0-6S2  to  0-900  ficR^vity. 

Petroleum 4 .  * 0*730  . .  0*878 

.    Volatile  oils 0*792  . .  1-09* 

Alcohol ,  0*794.  . . 

Fixed  oils 0-913*  . .  0*968 

Supersulphureted  hydrogen   ....  

Sulphuret  of  carbon  • ^ . . .  1*272 

Nitric  acid   1*583 

Sulphuric  acid  .....;... r898 

Phosphuret  of  sulphur »     ■ 

Bichloride  of  tin 

Mercuiy 13*568 

7.  This  difibrence  in  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  tnust' 
be  .either  owing  to  a  difierence  in  the  density  of  the  atoms 
of  which  they  are  composed,  or  to  a  difference  in  the  dis- 
tance x)f  the  atoms  which  constitute  each  liquid  from  one 
another.  Probably  both  causes  contribute ;  but  the  last  iu 
the  most  powerful  manner. 

8.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  particles  of  liquids 
owe  their  liquid  form  to  their  combination  with  heat  j  that 
they  are  all  compounds  of  heat  with  a  solid  base.  They 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  gases  in  wanting  that  elas« 
ticity  which  is  produced  by  the  mutual  repulsion  existing 
between  the  particles  df  gases*  The  particles  of  liquids, 
instead  of  repelling,  cohere  together,  and  oppose  a  certain 
force  to  their  farther  separation.  This  cohesive  force  bears 
a  relation  to  the  density  of  liquids,  and  to  the  difliculty  of 
Converting  them  into  steam  or  vapour ;  and  indeed  seems 
to  depend  upon  these  two  things.    We  may  conceive  with 

o2 
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Book  III.  Boflcoidch,  that  the  atoms  of  liquids  are  placed  in  the  limit 
between  attraction  and  repulsion.  Their  atoms  cannot  be 
forced  nearer  each  other  without  experiencing  a  repulsion 
from  the  increased  action  of  the  combined  heat ;  they  can- 
not be  separated  farther  without  experiencing  an  attraction 
from  the  diminished  action  of  the  combined  heat,  compared 
with  that  of  the  attracting  particles.  The  distances  of  the 
atoms  are  so  regulated,  that  the  attraction  and  repulsion  by 
which  they  are  at  once  actuated  just  balance  one  another; 
while  their  form  is  such,  that  they  can  move  freely  among 
each  other  without  altering  these  distances.  It  is  this  which 
seems  to  constitute  the  real  cause  of  fluidity. 

The  greater  number  of  liquids  contain  water  as  an  ingre* 
dient:  it  gives  liquidity  to  a  vast  number  of  solid  bodies, 
but  it  has  not  been  contended  that  the  presence  of  water  is 
essential  to  liquidity,  as  it  has  been  respecting  the  gaseous 
state  of  bodies. 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THE  ACTIOK  OF  tlQUIDS  ON  EACH  OTHER. 

When  liquid  bodies  are  mixed  together,  they  act  in  va- 
rious ways  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed. 1 .  Some  dissolve  each  other  in  any  proportion,  as 
happens  when  most  of  the  gases  are  mixed;  2.  Some  unite 
in  certain  determinate  proportions ;  3.  Some  do  not  act  sen- 
sibly  upon  each  other  at  all,  separating  again,  though  mixed 
ever  so  carefully ;  4.  While  some  decompose  each  other. 
We  shall,  in  this  secdon,  take  a  view  of  these  different 
modes  of  action. 
Liquidt  I.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  liquids  which 

be^x^  may  be  mixed  together  in  any  proportion,  and  which,  when 
in  way  pro-  once  mixed,  do  not  afterwards  separate  spontaneously, 
portion.  Water  with  alcohd 

nitric  acid 
sulphuric  acid 
Alcohol  with  ether 
Sulphuric  acid  with  nitric  add 
Fixed  oils  with  petroleum 

volatile  oils 
fixed  oils 
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Volatile  oils  with  petroleum  Chap.  III. 

volatile  oils  ^-•^y— / 

2.  When  the  liquids  contained  in  the  preceding  list  are 
brought  into  contact,  they  gradually  and  slowly  penetrate 
eftch  other,  and  each  at  length  distributes  itself  equally 
through  the  mixture ;  so  that  if  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
compound  be  taken,  it  will  contain  equal  proportions  of 
both  ingredients.  The  difference  of  specific  gravity  does 
not  prevent  this  uniform  mixture,  though  it  has  considerable 
influence  upon  the  time  which  elapses  before  it  is  completed. 
If  the  densest  liquid  be  uppermost,  the  mixture  is  very 
rapid ;  but  if  it  be  undermost,  the  combination  is  exceed* 
ingly  slow :  weeks  or  even  months  elapsing  in  many  cases 
before  it  is  completed.  Agitation  produces  a  senisibly  equal 
mixture  in  a  few  minutes ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  so  intimate  at  first  as  it  becomes  afterwards. 
The  partial  opacity  or  muddiness  which  takes  place  when 
water  and  alcohol,  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  first  mixed^ 
is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  even  said  by  some  that  the  density 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  increased  somewhat 
by  keeping  it  for  some  days.  But  when  the  two  liquids  are 
well  agitated,  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  such  in- 
crease, though  my  balance  was  sufficiently  delicate  to  have 
detected  an  increase  not  exceeding  ^  ^  5*5  a  (»th  part 

8.  When  the  two  liquids  have  been  once  thoroughly  Form  a  ho- 
mixed  either  by  agitation  or  long  contact,  they  present  all  ™*^*i"^2 
the  appearances  of  a  homogeneous  compound,  and  do  not  P^**"^ 
afterwards  separate  from  each  other.  To  this  general  law, 
however,  there  are  some  exceptions;  though  I  presume 
only  apparent  ones.  When  common  spirits  are  kept  in  tall 
vessels,  it  is  well  known  that  the  portion  at  the  top  of  the 
vessel  is  often  specifically  lighter  than  that  at  the  bottom. 
If  a  glass  bubble,  nearly  of  the  q>ecific  gravity  of  such  spi* 
rits  be  thrown  into  the  vessel,  it  always  rests  at  a  particular 
part.  Hence  the  portion  of  liquid  above  is  lighter,  while 
that  below  is  heavier  than  the  bubble.  It  has  not  been  cor- 
rectly ascertained  th§t  this  difierence  in  specific  gravity  takes 
place  in  spirits  that  have  been  thoroughly  agitated.  I  have 
not  observed  such  a  separation  when  the  alcohol  is  strong. 
If  it  always  takes  place  in  weak  alcohol,  it  indicates  a  dis« 
position  in  that^  liquid  to  unite  with  water  only  in  certain 
proportions.  Sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  have  exhibited  the 
Same  separation.  I  presume  it  must  Imve  been  ihe  tuLpliuxvc 
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acid  of  commerce,  in  >vliicb  some  saline  bodies  are  always 
dissolved,  or  rather  suspended,  and  these  collect  often  in 
sensible  quantities  in  the  bottom  of  a  tall  vessel  filled  with 
tb^t  a^^id. 

4.  The  union  of  liquids  with  each  other  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  coih 
densation ;  for  the  specific  gravity  is  always  greater  than 
the  mean..  The  heat  evolved  is  very  considerable  when 
water  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  likewise 
n^rhen  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  mixed  together.  It  is 
very  sensible  wl^en  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed ;  but  in  the 
other  cases  it  has  not  been  observed.  The  condensatioi^ 
^eems  to  keep  pace  with  the  eyplutioi^  of  the  heat,  though 
^m  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  the  two  do  not  seem 
fo  be  proportional  to  each  other.  3pth  yary  with  the  pro- 
portions  of  the  liquids  mixed ;  but  the  condensation  seema 
always  greatest  when  the  liquids  are  ];ni^ed  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, whereas  tliis  is  not  always.the  case  with  the  heat  evolved* 
Thus  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  >y^ter  becomes 
hottest  when  one  part  of  the  water  is  poured  into  four  parts^ 
pf  acid. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  increase  of  density  which 
^kes  place  when  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  2*0Q 
is  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  water  by  weight,  cak 
culated  by  Mr.  Kirwan  from  his  own  experiments : 

—.  IncreatCa 

Sulph.  Acid.         ^*^'  of  Density. 

5  95    0-0252 

10  JK)    0-0679 

15  85    0-0679 

20  • . 80    0-0856 

25  75    0-0999 

SO  70    0-1119 

S5  65    0-12IS 

40  60  ......  0-1279 

^5  ......  55    ..  0-1319 

50  ......  50    0-1333 

From  this  table  we  sec,  that  when  equd  pa^tsi  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  are  mixed,  the  density  is  increased  by  13  per 
cent.  Mr.  Kirwan  likewise,  ascertained,  that  when  equal 
parts  of  watfr  and  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1-5543. 
are  mixed  together,  Uie  increase' of  density  is  equal  to  ^th 
of  the  whole  weight    From  the  experiments  of  Xx>wit2^ 
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we  learn  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  equal  Chap.  111. 
,  weights  of  water  and  pure  alcohol  is  '91 7.  It  ought  to  be  """"v**^ 
only  '886,  being  an  increase  of  density  of  more  tlian  ^T^h 
of  the  whole.  The  increase  of  density  is  probably  still 
greater  when  alcohol  and  ether  are  united  together;  but  no 
exact  set  of  experiments  has  been  made,  eitlier  to  ascertain 
the  condensation  in  this  case,  or  when  the  oils  are  mixed 
with  each  other  and  with  the  petroleum,  or  when  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  mixed  together. 

5.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  union  of  these  liquids  with  Liquids  dis- 
each  other  presents  every  thing  which  characterizes  a  che-  ^her**^ 
mical  combination.     The  density  increases,  heat  is  evolved, 
the  mixture  becomes  perfectly  uniform  in  every  partj  the 
liquids  do  not  separate  spontaneously,  and  the  separation 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  purely  chemical.     We   . 
must  therefore  consider  it  as  a  case  of  chemical  affinity.   As 
the  change  of  the  properties  is  much  less  remarkable  when 
liquids  unite  with  each  other  than  in  many  other  com- 
pounds, as  the  combination  takes  place  but  slowly,  and  as 
the  constituents  may  in  general  be  separated  again  by  a 
distilling  heat,  it  is  obvious  that  the  affinity  which  unites 
them  is  much  feebler  than  in  many  other  combinations. 
Hence  Berthollet  has  given  it  the  name  of  dissolution  ;  a  term 
under  which  he  has  classed  a  variety  of  feeble  combinations. 

II.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  liquids  that  Liquids 
unite  with  each  other  only  in  certain  proportions :  ^  i  "c'fixISi 

Water  with  ether  quantities 

volatile  oUs  of  others. 

*  sulphuret  of  carbon 

Alcohol  with  volatile  oils 

petroleum 

supersulphureted  hydrogen  ? 
phosphuret  of  sulphur? 
Ether  with  volatile  (xls 

petroleum 
Volatile  oils  with  petroleum 
1.  The  experiments  hitherto  made  upon  the  solutions  of 
liquids  l^  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils,  are  not 
si^dently  numerous  nor  precise  to  enable  us  to  state  the 
exact  proportions  taken  up.  We  know,  however,  that 
they  are  limited,  and  that  every  substance  has  a  degree  of 
solubility  peculiar  to  itself. 

WatsTy  from  the  experiments  of  Lantaguais,  dissolves 
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Book  III.  .ji^  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  ether.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
^""v^"*^  Ueve  that  the  proportion  is  not  so  great.  The  ether  tried 
must  have  contained  alcohol;  as  chemists,  at  the  time 
Lauraguais'  experiments  were  made,  were  not  in  possession 
of  a  method  of  separating  the  two  liquids.  Now,  whenever 
ether  containing  alcohol  is  mixed  with  water,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportioil  of  the  alcohol  is  taken  up  without  in- 
juring the  solubility  of  the  ether. 

Volatile  oils  are  soluble  in  very  minUte  quantities  only  by 
water.  .They  communicate  their  odour  to  that  liquid,  but 
scarcely  any  other  of  their  properties. 

2*  Alcohol  dissolves  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
volatile  oils ;  but  the  quantity  of  each  is  limited  and  peculiar. 
The  quantity  of  petroleum  which  it  dissolves  is  small.  I  do 
pot  know  the  effect  of  this  liquid  upon  the  two  other  sub* 
stances  contained  in  the  table ;  they  have  been  placed  here 
merely  from  analogy. 

The  action  of  ether  on  volatile  oils  and  petroleum  is  con- 
siderable. 

S.  The  affinity  of  this  second  set  of  liquids  for  each  other 
seems  to  be  weaker  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
liquids  which  unite  in  all  proportions,  for  the  latter  gener-^ 
ally  decompose  the  former.     Thus,  if  alcohol,  holding  a 
volatile  oil  in  solution,  be  poured  into  water,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  oil  separates,  while  the  alcohol  unites  with  the  waten 
It  seems  to  be  the  weakness  of  the  affinity,  together  with 
the  difference  between*  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the 
two  liquids,  which  limits  the  combination  to  certain  pro- 
portions. 
Liquids  not     III-  The  liquids  which  do  not  sensibly  combine  in  any 
a^ngten-  proportion  are  not  numerous.     ITie  following  list  compre- 
cidi  other,  hends  the  most  remarkable  of  them : 

Water  with  petroleum 

fixed  oils 

supersulphureted  hydrogen 
Fixed  oils  with  alcohbl 

ether 
Mercury  with  water 

alcohol 
ether 

volatile  oils 
petroleum 
The  aclkm  of  liquids  iqpoii  each  other  has  beenexpkmed 
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•by  BerthoUeC  in  a  rerj  satisfactoiy  manner.  When  the  Chap.  in. 
affiniQr  of  two  liquids  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  ^— v*-^ 
cohesion  between  the  particles,  or  the  diiierence  in  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  each,  then  they  cannot  combine.  In  these 
cases,  however,  they  sometimes  exhibit  a  degree  pf  affinity, 
though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  combination. 
Thus  oil  spreads  itself  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  ad- 
heres to  it  as  water  does  to  a  solid.* 

IV.  When  a  liquid  has  a  marked  affinity  for  one  or  more  Liqukli  de- 
of  the  constituents  of  a  liquid  in  a  separate  state,  but  not^S'ShCT. 
for  the  h'quid  itself,  it  often  happens,  if  the  density  of  the 

liquid  be  not  very  great,  that  it  decomposes  it,  and  forms 
new  compounds  with  its  constituents.  The  following  table 
contains  a  list  of  the  principal  liquids  which  decompote 
each  other. 

Water  by  phosphuret  of  sulphur 

Kitric  acid  by  all  the  liquids,  except  water  and  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

Sulphuric  acid- by  all  the  liquids,  except  water  and  ni- 
tric acid. 
Phosphuret  of  sulphur  gradually  decomposes  water;  sul- 
phureted  and  phosphureted  hydrogen  exhale,  and  no  doubt 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  are  formed.  The  decom- 
position is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  high  temperature.  This 
curious  decomposition  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  action 
of  a  particle  of  the  phosphuret  upon  two  atoms  of  water  at 
once. 

The  decompositions  produced  by  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  are  very  curious ;  but  they  are  all  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  present  state  of 
the  science. 

V.  When  solid  bodies  are  brought  into  a  liquid  states  Action  of 
either  by  heat  or  any  other  means,  their  action  upon  each  '^^^'fiLi*'    ^ 
other  is  similar  to  that  of  common  liquids.    It  is  modified 

by  the  degree  of  affinity :  some  such  liquids  uniting  in  all 
proportions,  as  most  of  the  metals,  the  solid  oils,  resins, 
&c. ;  some  only  in  certain  proportions,  as  tin  and  iron, 
lead  and  iron,  and  different  salts ;  some  refusing  to  com* 
bine,  JEts  zinc  and  cobalt,  bismuth  and  cobalt ;  and  some 
decomposing  each  other,  as  nitre  and  sulphur,  nitre  and 
pboq^horut. 

*  Slatiqos  ChimiqiMu  i,  4t« 


The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  mto  con* 
bination  is  in  these  cases  affected  not  only  by  the  affinity, 
but  by  the  tendency  of  the  new  compound,  or  any  of  its 
parts,  to  assume  the  solid  state. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  THE  COMBIl^ATION  OF  LIQUIDS  WITH   SOLIDS. 

In  treating  of  the  combination  of  liquids  with  solids,  we 
may  exclude  three,  on  account  of  their  circumscribed  ac- 
tion, and  the  want  of  correct  experiments  respecting  them* 
These  are  supersulpkureted  hydrogen^  phospkuret  of  sulfJmr^ 
and  bichloride  of  tin.  Upon  these  liquids  I  have  no  re- 
marks to  offer.  There  are  two  others  which  act  with  great 
energy  upon  many  solids ;  but  as  their  mode  of  action  is 
precisely  similar  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  will  come  under 
our  consideration  in  the  next  Chapter,  we  shall  defer  the 
c^Kamination  of  them  till  we  come  to  treat  particularly  of 
the  action  of  the  acids.  These  two  are  sulphuric  an^  mtric, 
-adds.     Seven  liquids  only  remain,  namely. 

Water  Petroleum  Mercury 

Alcohol  Volatile  oils 

Ether  Fixed  oils 

Of  these  seven,  the  action  of  the  first  is  by  &r  the  most 
general,  and  has  been  most  closely  examined.  We  shall 
consider  the  action  of  this  liquid  in  the  first  place :  A  few 
observations  will  suffice  for  the  rest. 

Water.  I.  Water  has  an  affinity  for  a  very  great  number  of  bo- 

dies, and  its  presence  in  general  gready  &cilitates  the  ac- 
tion of  substances  on  one  another.  Hence  it  is  almost  al- 
ways indispensable  when  artificial  combinations  or  decon^- 
positions  are  to  be  produced. 

Unites  with  !•  Water,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  a  former  part 
of  this  Work,  has  the  property  of  entering  into  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  combinations  with  solid  bodies.  In  the  one 
species  the  compound  continues  solid,  in  the  other  it  be- 
<^mes  liquid.  In  the  first  species  the  proportion  of  the 
solid  in^edient  is  greater  thap  that  of  ^e  liquid :  Henc^ 


solids  in 
two  sutes. 
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je  cohesion  of  its  particles  is  not  destroyed.  In  the  second,  chap.iu. 

be  proportion  of  the  liquid  exceeds  the  proportion  of  the  ^^-^y— ^ 

olid :  Hence  it  gives  its  peculiar  state  to  the  compound. 
To  the  first  species  of  combination  Proust  has  given  the  i.  Uydnu, 

lame  of  hydrate.     A  hydrate  is  a  compound  of  a  solid 

lody  and  water,  still  retaining  the  solid  state.     The  follow- 

Qg  solid  bodies  are  capable  of  entering  into  this  combina- 

ion  with  water. 

.  Sulphur.  The  hydrate  is  a  very  pale  sulphur  yellow  Tibl«  of 
powder,  usually  called  lac  sulphuris.  Native  sulphur  is  **y^^* 
often  in  this  state. 

!•  Metallic  oxides.  The  hydrates  of  these  bodies  are  pow- 
ders remarkable  for  the  intensity  of  their  colours.  They 
have  usually  a  strong  taste,  and  are  easily  acted  upon 
by  acid  or  alkaline  solutions. 

\.  The  earths.  These  hydrates  are  powders,  and  in  somt 
cases  crystals. 

k  The  fixed  alkalies.  The  hydrates  of  these  bodies  are 
what  are  usually  termed  the  crystals  of  alkalies. 

;.  'All  the  acids  which  may  be  exhibited  in  a  solid  state; 
which  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  that  class  of  bodies 
except  13.  The  hydrates  of  these  bodies  are  what  are 
usually  called  the  cnfstallizfd  adds. 

).  All  the  class  of  salts.  Those  excepted  which  contain 
no  water  of  crystallization.  The  hydrates  of  the  salta 
fire  the  saline  crystals^  in  those  salts  capable  of  assuming 
that  form;  and  powders  or  solid  masses, .in  those  which 
are  not. 

f»  All  the  hydrosulphurets  capable  of  assuming  a  solid 
form.  The  hydrates  of  these  bodies  are  the  crystallized 
hydrosulphurets. 

I.  Many  earthy  combinations.  Water  exists  as  a  consti- 
tuent in  many  combinations  of  earths  found  native. 
But  the  examination  of  these  bodies  has  not  hitherto 
been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  us  to 
ve^t^re  upon  a  list  of  such  native  hvdrates. 

).  Spaps.  AU  soaps  contain  water  as  a  constituent.  It  ii^ 
not,  then,  quite  correct  to  say  that  soap  combines  with 
water  an(l  forms  a  hydrate.  The  soap  is  itself  a  hydrate; 
bfit  we  h^ve  no  name  for  soap  free  from  water,  if  suc^  ^ 
compound  be  possible. 

LO.  Tannin  and  mai\y  animal  and  yegetable  solidsi, 
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Book  III.      Ih  the  first  eight  classes  of  hydrates  cont^ned  jn  the 
preceding  list,  the  quantity  of  water  seems  to  be  determi- 
nate, or  nearly  so ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
in  the  two  last  classes. 
s.Solation.      The  second  species  of  combination  into  which  water 
enters  with  solid  bodies  has  been  usually  termed  the  solution 
of  these  bodies  in  that  liquid.     The  bodies  which  it  dis- 
solves are  not  so  numerous  as  those  with  which  it  forms 
hydrates.    They  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding list,  excepting  sulphur,  most  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
most  of  the  earths,  many  salts,  and  almost  all  the  earthy 
combinations.    In  these  combinations  there  is  a  minimum 
of  water  necessary  to  dissolve  the  solid ;  but  beyond  this 
proportion  the  quantity  of  liquid  may  be  increased  at  plea- 
sure. 
Ezplana-        2.  The  actioTi  of  water  upon  tolid  bodies  has  been  ex- 
^on'of*  P^*"*^^  ^^  ^  ^^U  liuninous  manner  by  Berthollet.*    This 
water  on    liquid  has  obviously  an  affinity  for  all  those  bodies  with 
^^^^        which  it  is  capable  of  combining.     But  affinity  is  mutuaL 
We  may  say  with  as  much  propriety,  that  the  solid  acts 
upon  the  liquid^  as  that  the  liquid  acts  upon  the  solid. 
Both  act  upon  each  other  reciprocally,  and  at  the  same 
time ;  but  the  force  exerted  by  each  will  be  proportional  to 
Its  mass.     Now  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  li- 
quids upon  solids,  that  they  can  only  act  at  the  point  of 
contact,  or  at  least  near  it.     Hence,  as  far  as  the  mass  is 
concerned,  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  whether  a  solid  be 
acted  upon  by  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  or  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  since  the  points  of  contact,  and  of  course  the  sphere 
of  the  liquid's  activity,  must  in  both  cases  be  the  same. 

When  a  solid  body,  then,  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  for 
which  it  has  an  affinity,  whatever  the  quantity  of  liquid 
may  be,  the  action  is  Blwnys  limited  to  a  very  small  por- 
tion. Hence  the  liquid  is  not  capable  at  first  of  destroying 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid ;  which  imbibes  it,  and  combines 
with  it,  while  new  portions  of  liquid  come  into  contact, 
and  begin  to  exert  their  action.  If  the  affinity  between  the 
solid  and  liquid  be  weak,  the  combination  proceeds  only 
till  the  force  of  affinity  is  so  far  weakened  by  the  quantity 
pf  water  united^  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  overcome  the 

•  Ststique  Chiimqiie,  i.  3^ 
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ooheuon  of  the  ^particles  of  the  soUd,  and  then  it  necesaa-  Chip.  IIU 
rily  stops.    The  compound  contmues  solid.    With  such 
solids  water  is  capable  only  of  forming  a  hydrate ;  it  does 
not  dissolve  them. 

If  the  affinity  be  strong,  new  doses  of  water  continue  to 
combine  with  the  atoms  of  the  solid,  and  thus  thes^  atoms 
are  separated  farther  and  &rther  from  each  other;  bat  as 
this,  distance  increases,  the  force  of  cohesion  continually 
diminishes,  while  the  liquid,  by  its  increased  mass,  is  eiuu- 
bled  to  act  with  greater  and  greater  energy.  Hence  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid  is  gradually  destroyed ;  the  particles 
of  it  are  separated  to  too  great  a  distance,  and  are  dis- 
persed equally  through  the  liquid.  This  is  what  is  teraied 
solution. 

If  we  continue  to  add  more  of  the  solid  after  a  portion 
has  been  dissolved  in  this  manner  by  the  liquid,  it  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  same  way.  But  by  this  new  portion  the 
particles  of  the  dissolved  solid  are  brought  nearer  each 
•other  in  the  liquid;  their  mass  is  increased  in  prop<Hrtion 
to  that  of  the  liquid.  Hence  they  exert  a  greater  force 
upon  it,  and  of  course  the  liquid  is  enabled  to  exert  only  a 
smaller  force  upon  new  portions  of  the  solid.  If  we  oon- 
tinue  to  add  new  portions  of  the  solid,  a  time  will  come 
when  the  action  of  the  liquid  will  be  so  much  weakened^ 
that  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of 
the  solid ;  it  will  then  refuse  to  dissolve  any  more  of  ik 
When  a  liquid  has  come  to  this  states  it  is  said  to  be  5a» 
tunded  with  the  solid.  Were  we  to  suj^pose  the  solution  to 
go  on,  the  particles  of  the  solid  in.  solution  would  be 
brought  so  near  one  another,  that  their  force  of  cohesion 
would  overbalance  thelffinity  of  the  liquid  for  diem ;  they 
would*  in  part,  cohere  and  form  again  a  new  portion  of  the 
solid.  The  saturation  of  a  fluid,  then,  does  not  mean  that 
its  affinity  for  the  solid  is  satisfied,  but  that  it  is  not  greater 
than  the  tendency  of  the  combined  particles  to  cohere. 
Now,  when  a  liquid  is  saturated  with  a  solid,  if  by  any 
means  we  can  abstract  part  of  that  liquid,  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  must  gain  the  superiority; 
and  the  consequence  will  be^  that  they  will  unite  and  finm. 
solid  bodies  anew,  till  their  number  be  so  much  diminished 
that  their  mutual  attraction  is  again  counterbalanced  by 
the  affini^  of  the  liquid.    Hence,  the  reasoa  that  evapora- 
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Book  III.  tion  occasions  the  crystallization  of  those  bodies  whi(^  are 

^"^-v^^  held  in  solution  by  liquids. 

If  the  affinity  between  water  and  the  solid  be  not  suffi-* 
ciently  great  to  enable  it  to  overcome  any  part  of  the  co- 
hesion of  the  particles  of  the  solid,  in  that  case  none  of  it 
combines  with  that  body ;  it  only  moistens  its  surface.  If 
the  affinity  is  even  weaker  than  the  cohesion  between  the 
particles  of  the  liquid,  in  that  case  the  surface  of  the  solid 
is  not  even  wetted. — Such  is  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Berthollet's 
explanation  of  the  mutual  action  of  water  and  solids  upon 
each  other. 

Cotnbina-       3.  The  combination  of  water  with  solid  bodies  is  accom- 

tion  chemi-  panied  by  the  usual  phenomena  of  chemical  combinations. 
The  density  is  considerably  increased,  while  heat  is  usually 
evolved.  The  hydrates  seem  to  be  the  most  intimate  com- 
bination; in  them  the  density  is  greatest,  and  the  heat 
evolved  during  their  formation  is  considerable.  The  so- 
lution of  the  hydrates  in  water  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
expansion  rather  than  condensation ;  of  course  cold  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  new  compound  is  much  less  intimate  than 
the  old. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  den- 
sity of  the  solutions  of  solids  in  water ;  but  as  the  distinc- 
tion was  not  always  observed  between  the  pure  solids  and 
the  hydrates,  the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  The  most  valuable  experiments 
by  far  on  this  subject,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  are  those  by  Dr.  Watson,*  and  Mr.  Hassenfratz.f 
Dr.  Watson  first  set  the  subject  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  by 
explaining  the  real  nature  of  the  solution,  and  the  changes 
of  density  which  accompany  it  His  experiments  show 
very  clearly  the  difference  between  the  hydrates  and  the 
pure  solids  in  the  density  produced  by  their  solution  in 
water.  To  Hassenfratz  we  owe  by  far  the  most  copious  set 
of  &cts  hitherto  offered  to  the  public.  His  experiments 
were  made  upon  pure  substances  in  a  determinate  state^  so 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  comparison.  He  generally  employed 
hydrates ;  but  he  has  pointed  out  very  dearly  the  difference 
between  hydrates  and  pure  solids  when  dissolved  in  water. 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1770,  and  Chemical  Essays,  v.  43. 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  fiicts  ascertained  by  chap.  IIL 
these  philosophers.  ^*— v*^ 

-  4.  When  solid  bodies  unite  with  water  and  form  a  Hydrate  §^ 
hydrate,  the  increase  of  density  is  sometimes  very  great ;  ^*"^ 
in  such  cases  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  evolved.  Mr. 
Uassenfratz  united  water  in  different  proportions  to  lime^ 
and  ascertained  the  specifia  gravity  after  each  addition^ 
The  following  table  exhibite  the  result  of  these  curious  ex- 
periments on  three  different  specimens  of  lime  varying  in 
their  specific  gravity.  The  weight  of  lime  used  was 
always  10000: 


Quantity 

of  water 

added  to 

the  Lime. 


r  ^ 

I    629 

2d.  <  1562 

2500 

L5000 

0 

S12 

937 

L1875 


Sd. 


Spec.  Grav. 
of  the  Com- 
pound. 

....  1*5949 

....  l-eiST 

....  1-4877 

....  0-7852 

....  1-4558 
....  L'U19 
....  1-4787 
....  1-4000 
...4  0*8983 

....  1-3715 

....  1-4506 

1-4781 

. .  4 .  0-9727 


Spec.  Gratr. 
by  Calcula- 
tion. 


. .  .  • 


... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1-5841 
1-5123 
1-4449 


....  X    Tt£ut$ 

....  1-3941 
. . . .  1-3648 
....  1-3038 


.... 


«... 


1-3602 
....  1-3397 
...^.1-8128 


... 

... 
... 
. . . 

. . . 
• . . 
... 
. . . 

. . . 
. . . 
. .  • 


Differ- 
ence. 


+  296 

—  246 

-6597 


+  527 

+  796 

+  354 

—  4055 


+  904 
+  1318 
-8401 


These  experim^its  were  made  by  weighing  the  compound* 
first  separately,  and  then  in  a  phial  which  was  filled  with 
mercury.  The  weight  of  mercury  displaced  gave  the  bulk 
of  the  compound.  The  first  numbers  in  each  series  give 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  lime  employed.  From  these 
tables  it  appears  that  the  first  additions  of  water  actually 
increased  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lime,  and  of  course 
the  bulk  must  have  diminished  by  combination.  The  third 
column  gives  the  specific  gravity  which  would  have  resulted 
if  the  lime  and  water  had  combined  without  any  change  cit 
density  whatever.  The  last  column  gives  us  the  excess  of 
the  real  over  the  calculated  specific  gravity,  or  its  dimino-r 
tion.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  hydrate  of  lime  is  q)^ifiU 
cally  heavier  than  pure  lime.  The  density  diminishes  as 
the  proportion  of  water  increases,  till  at  last  the  compound 


alnm. 
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Bodk  in.  now  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  fine  powder^  and  moift,  be* 

^"V*^  comes  lighter  than  watec* 

Hydrate  of  Alum  furnishes  another  good  example  of  the  intensity  of 
that  species  of  combination  to  which  the  name  of  hydrate 
has  been  given.  The  hydrate  of  alum  is  nothing  else  than 
the  salt  in  the  state  of  crystals.  In  that  state  its  specific 
gravity,  as  taken  by  Hasseufraiz,  is  1*7065;  but  when  the 
salt  is  deprived  of  its  water  by  calcination,  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  reduced  to  0*4229.  Here  the  density  is  quadrupled 
by  the  combination  of  water.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  increase  of  density  which  takes  place  when  this  salt  is 
combined  with  water  up  to  the  state  of  hydrate.  The 
quantity  of  calcined  alum  used  was  always  1000. 


Proportion 
of  Water. 

Spec.  Grav. 
of  Compound. 

Ditto  by  Cal- 
culation. 

Differences. 

0 
322 

0-4229 
0-5531 

0*6094 

—  563 

404 

1*1423 

0*6558 

+  4865 

412 

1-7165 

0-6606 

+  1*0559 

water. 


Here  the  first  additions  of  water  produced  expansion ;  but 
when  the  proportion  is  increased,  Uie  condensation  becomes 
extremely  great. 

The  crystals,  or  hydrate  of  nitre,  are  of  the  specific 
gravity  1*9639 ;  but  nitre  deprived  of  its  water,  and  in  the 
state  of  a  dry  powder,  has  the  specific  gravity  r7269.t 
Solution  of  ^*  When  solid  bodies  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  bulk  of 
bodia  in  the  liquid  is  increased.  The  density  of  the  solution  appears 
to  be  always  greater  than  the  mean  when  the  pure  soUds 
are  employed ;  but  when  it  is  the  hj^rates  which  are  dis* 
solved,  the  specific  gravity  is  more  frequently  less  than  the 
mean.  This  will  appear  very  clearly  from  the  following 
table,  exhibiting  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Hassen- 
fratz  on  the  solution  of  various  salts  in  water.  They  were 
all  used  in  the  state  of  hydrates,  or  crystallized,  except  a 
small  number  which  could  not  be  conveniently  used  in  that 
state.  The  first  column  contains  the  names  of  the  salts; 
the  second  their  specific  gravity;   the  third,  the  specific 

*  This  diminution  of  the  lime  below  the  density  of  water,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Hassenfratz*s  explanation  of  it,  on  the  principle  of  pulveri* 
zation  diminishing  the  specific  gravity,  appears  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
We  know  that  such  a  powder  of  lime,  if  thrown  into  water^  Lounediaiely 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  that  liquid. 

t  Hasaenfrati,  Abb*  deCbim.  jouL  S8f. 
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iiy  of  water  satmrated  with  each  of  them  at  the  tern-  Chip.  ill. 
.tora  of  55^ ;  the  fourth,  the  weight  of  salt  contained 
000  parts,  by  weight  of  the  saturated  solution;  the 
gives  the  density  of  the  salts,  supposing  the  specific 
ity  of  the  saturated  solution  exactly  the  mean.  When 
density  of  the  salts  thus  found  is  less  than  the  real,  it 
mtes  a  condensation;  when  greater,  it  indicates  an  ez« 

OOII. 


phateofsoda 
potash 
alumina 
magnesia 
iron 
zinc 
copper 

iriate  of  soda 
potash 
ammonia 
lime 

magnesia 
barytes 
zinc, 
copper 

rate  of  soda 
potash 
lime 
barytes 
zinc 
copper 

rtate  of  soda 
.  lime 
magnesia 
alumina 

« 

iron 

lead 
rtratepfsoda 

potash 
Dsphate  of  soda 
rax 

la  of  commerce 
lerjcan  potash 

OL.  III. 


1-4457 

2-4073 

1-7109 

1-6603 

1-8399 

1-912 

2-1943 

2-2001 

1-9357 

1  -5442 

1-7603 

1-601 

2-8257 

1-577 

1-719 

2-0964 

1  -9369 

1-6207 

2-9149 

2-096 

2-174 

2-109 

1-005 

1-378 

1-245 

1-368 

2-345 

1-743 

1-5567 

1-333 

1-723 

1-545 

1-927 


Sp.ffmvit} 

of  Mta- 

rat0d  toliK 

tlott. 

gftUte 

1000  part* 

oftheiola. 

tJoB. 

8p.  gnf  Uj 
of  thonlte 

tlOlk 

1  ■ 

1-060 

161 

1-373 

1-055 

.64 

1-859 

1026 

6S 

1-473 

1-294 

583 

1-551 

1-219 

385 

1-654 

1-373 

555 

1-672 

1-189 

250 

1-720 

1-210 

301 

1-697 

1-145 

305 

1-475 

1  -070 

244 

1-287 

1-351 

538 

1-652 

1-272 

648 

1-419 

1-265 

283 

1-937 

1-607 

785 

1-773 

1-271 

389 

1-699 

1-231 

340 

1-679 

1-157 

249 

1-628 

1-143 

338 

1-423 

1-047* 

66 

1-712 

1-489 

572 

1-85*5 

1-530 

566 

1-937 

1-189 

517 

1-365 

1-098 

178 

1-550 

l-i'52 

500 

1-504 

1-107 

106 

1-009 

1-134 

322 

1-416 

1-198 

244 

1-811 

1-196 

333 

1-588 

1-435 

617 

1-705 

1-030 

80 

1-381 

1-013 

34 

1-382 

1-158 

317 

1-498 

1-301 

428 

1-703 

Table  or 

densities. 


72 
548 
237 
109 
185 
240 
474 
503 
461 
257 
108 
182 
988 
+  196 
20 
417 
308 
197 
202 
241 

287 
744 
+  545 
+  126 
+  764 
+  548 
134 
155 
+  49 
+48 
341 
47 
226 


H 


9S.  LIgUIDS. 

Book  III.       In  those  only  marked  -h,  in  the  last  column,  does  tbo 
^"^^^^"^^  calculated  specific  gravity  exceed  the  real ;  in  all  the  others 

it  falls  short  of  it. 
Table  of  6.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in 
ialineioln-  galine  solutions  is  of  considerable  importance,  both  to  che- 
mists and  manu&cturers,  I  shall  insert  here  the  following 
table  of  Hassenfratz,  which  exhibits  the  specific  gravity  of 
saline  solutions,  difierently  impregnated  at  the  temperature 
of  55^.  The  first  column  gives  the  quantity  of  salt  con- 
tained in  100  parts,  by  weight  of  the  solution :  the  others, 
the  specific  gravity  of  each  solution  so  impregnated.  The 
column  belonging  to  each  salt  terminates  when  water  is  sa- 
turated with  it  at  the  temperature  of  55^.  The  salts  were  in 
general  crystallized.  The  fundamental  experiments  from 
which  the  table  was  calculated  i^pear  to  have  been  made 
with  precision ;  the  results  in  general  agree  very  nearly  with 
those  obtained  by  Dr.  Watson.  For  a  minutSs  account  of 
the  method  employed  in  constructing  this  table,  the  reader 

is  referred  to  Mr.  Hassenfratz's  Dissertation  on  the  subjects* 

« 

*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xzvii.  118;  and  uviii.  38S. 
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Table  of  Saline  Solutions. 


Chi|iLltI. 


WeiA» 

•rfaltiaj 

loePnte 

•f  thfM 
latlm. 


1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Balftete 
orio4«. 


1*00S9 
1*0078 
1-0116 
1*0154 
1.0199 

i-cfsso 

1*0268 
10S06 
1*0)44 
l'<^8i 
1'04I8 
10455 
1*0492 
1*0528 
1*0564 
ft*i^ 


8«l0lMlt 


1*0086 
1*0171 
1*0257 
1-0S43 
1*0429 
1*0515 


WcMit 
if  Mti» 


1*0047 
1*0094 
1-0142 
1*0189 
1*0236 


•■IfftaM 
•Tin*. 


2 
4 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
SO 
S2 
84 
86 
88 
40 
48 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 


1*0096 
1*0192 
1-0286 
10879 
r-0470 
1*0555 
1*0646 
10711 
10771 
10860 
1*0976 
1092 
1*1178 
1*1324 
11440 
1*1557 
11^5 
1*1789 
1*J905 
1*2122 
1*2262 
1*2302 
1*2432 
1*2562 
1-2683 
l*y^ 
1*2973 


1*0096 


1-0080 


1-0209  1*0166 


1-03U 

1*0436 

1*0560 

1-0606 

IHI8S9 

1*0961 

•1095 

*1290 

*1358 

1:1498 

1*16381 

1.1781 

1.1920 

1*2031 


of 
Cofpcr. 


1-0255 
1*0345 
1*0440 
1*0540 
>-0665 
1*0790 
10915 
1040 
1165 
1290 
1  14120 
ri550 
11660 
M820 
1*1960 
1-2100 
1*2240 
1*2380 
1*2585 
1*2690 
1*2855 
1-3045 
1*3310 
1-3485 
1*8565 

n   » 


1-0141 
1*0280 


•0413 

-0539 

*0660 

•0795 

-0938 

*1083 

•1230 

-1380 

-1513 

-J174T 


H9 


100 


LI8UID6. 


Bo^kin. 


Table  of  Saline  SoluHonSy  canHnued. 


Weieht 
of  SJtiR 
100  Ptrts 
of  theSo- 

lutioii. 


Muriate 

of 
Soda. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

M 

lif 

16 

18 

SO 

ffi 

94 

S6 
28 
80 


1'0064 
1'0128 
1*0192 
1*0256 
1*0820 
1-0884 
1*0448 
1*0502 
1*0576 
1-0640 
1*0775 
1-0910 
1*1045 
1-1182 
1-1320 
1-1462 
1-1608 
1-1760 
1-1920 
1*2100 


Muriate 

of 
Potash. 


1*0047 

1*0095 

1-0143 

1*0192 

1*0240 

1*0288 

1*0538 

1*0388 

1*0438 

1*0490 

1*0612 

1*0701 

1*0801 

1*0901 

1*1000 

1*1090 

1*1178 

1-1264 

1-1344 

1*1420 


Chlorate 

of 
Potaih. 


1-0055 
1-0105 
1*0150 
1*0193 
1*0220 
1-0301 
1*0376 
1*046?. 
1*0567 


Muriate 

of 
Ammo- 
nia. 


Muriatt 

of 
Baiytes. 


1*0029 
1*0059 
1*0089 
1*0118 
1*0149 
1*0179 
1*0209 
1*0239 
1*0269 
1*0800 
1*0358 
1*0416 
1*0474 
1*0532 
1*0590 
J*0642 
1*0693 


1*0073 

1-0146 

1-0217 

1*0289 

1*0360 

1*0430 

1*0503 

1-0575 

1-0647 

1-0720 

1-0919 

1-1014 

1-1309 

1-1504 

1-1700 

1-1901 

1-2227 

1*2363 

1*2600 
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Table  of  saline  solutions,  continued. 


Weight 

• 

ofttkia 

MnriMo 

Moritte 

Muriate 

Mufiatt 

100  putt 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of  the  w 
Itttion. 

MagiMiiit. 

lime* 

sine 

copper. 

2 

l*006t 

1«0125 

1*0114 

1*0100 

4 

1*0136 

1*0212 

1-0228 

1*0206 

6 

1*0204 

1*0319 

1-0842 

1*0311 

8 

1*0«74. 

1-0429 

1*0458 

1*0425 

10 

1*0340 

1*0540 

1*0573 

1*0540 

18 

1*0408 

1*0650 

1*0687 

1*0658 

14 

1*0476 

1*0759 

1*0802 

1-0767 

16 

1*0544 

1*0870 

1^966 

1-0881 

18 

1-0612 

1*0979 

1*1033 

1*0995 

80 

1*0681 

1*1000 

M150 

1-1110 

88 

.  1*0751 

1*1212 

1*1267 

1*1239 

84 

1*0883 

1*1323 

1*1882 

1*1369 

86 

1*0895 

M445 

1*1498 

1*1499 

88 

1*0967 

1-1547 

1*1614 

1-1629 

SO 

1*1040 

1*1670 

1-1730 

1*1760 

88 

1*1114 

1*1803 

1*1864 

1*1904 

84 

M190 

1*1935 

1*1967 

1*2080 

S6 

l*lfi66 

1*2067 

1*2106 

1-2273 

88 

1*1343 

1*2198 

1*2228 

1*2466 

40 

1*1420 

1*2330 

1-2360 

i... 

48 

1*1507 

1-2478 

1*2497 

—  ^ 

44 

1*1597 

1-2528 

1*2639 

-^ 

46 

1*1686 

1-S789 

.1*2783 

.^■ 

48 

1*1777 

1*2949 

1*2927 

— . 

80 

1*1870 

1*3120 

1-3070 

'    — 

52 

1*1963 

1*3310 

1*8244 

— 

54 

1*2068 

-. 

1*3402 

— 

56 

1*2164 

— 

1*3567 

— 

58 

1*2261 

— 

1*3733 

— * 

60 

1*2380 

^^ 

1*3900 

m^ 

6i2 

1*2507 

— 

1*4071 

-^ 

64 

1*2646 

— 

1-4253 

«« 

66 

^^^^* 

— 

1*4457 

-^ 

68 

— 

— . 

1-4675 

— • 

70 

— 

—    • 

1*4900 

•» 

72 

— 

-— 

1-5164 

_ 

74 

— 

— 

1-5427 

•» 

76 

— - 

— 

1-5700 

.m^ 

78 

— 

— 

1-5987 

— 

102 

• 

I^IQUIIMI 

• 
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TableqfsaUne  sohUionSf  continued. 

Weight 
of  salt  in 
100  parts 
of  the  so- 
lution. 

9 

Nitrate 

of 
potash. 

Nitrate 

of 
soda. 

Nitiate 

of 
barytet. 

Nitrate 

of 
lime.  . 

Nitrate 

of 
Bnc 

Nitrate 

of 
copper. 

1 

1-0063 

1-0059 

1-0062 

1^0052 

1-0061 

1-0059 

2 

1-0125 

1-0119 

1-0123 

1-0104 

1-0125 

1-0119 

S 

.  1-0186 

1-0180 

1-0185 

1-0156 

1-0189 

1-0192 

4 

1-0244 

1-0240 

1-0250 

1-0208)  1-0255 

1  -0252 

5 

1-0302 

1'0300 

1-0320 

1^0260 

1-0320 

1-0320 

6 

1-0353 

1-0359 

1H)409 

1-0310 

1-0387 

1-0390 

7 

1-0408 

1-0419 

— 

1-0361 

1-0442 

1-0457 

8 

1-0468 

1-0480 

m^ 

1-0411 

1-0509 

1-0526 

9 

1-0531 

1-0540 

-^ 

1-0481 

1-0574 

1-0592 

10 

1-0595 

1-0600 

.. 

1-0510 

1-0640 

1-0655 

12 

1-0722 

1-0719 

-» 

1-0601 

1-0786 

1  0778 

14 

1-0850 

1-0640 

•  ^"^.  • 

1-0690 

1-0926 

1-0918 

16 

1-0984 

1-0960 

... 

1-0777 

1-1063 

11060 

18 

1-1119 

1-1081 

_ 

1-0864 

1-1183 

1-1201 

.   20 

1-1285 

1-1202 

9 

... 

1-0950 

1-1340 

1-1450 

22 

1-1389 

1-1336 

.     -^ 

1-1044 

1-1508 

1-1521 

24 

1-1520 

1-1482 

-.-. 

1-1112 

1-1676 

1-1716 

26 

mmmm 

1-1628 

-. 

1-11135 

1-1844 

1-1915 

28 

— 

ia779 

— 

1-1257 

1-2012 

1-2117 

30 

— 

1-19^ 

-* 

1-1320 

1-2180 

1-2320 

32 

1-2099 

— 

1-1383 

1-2348 

1-2513, 

34 



1-2294 



— 

1-2515 

1-2712 

36 



— 

— - 

— 

1-2683 

1-2912 

38 



«— 

•p.     ' 

— 

1-2851 

1-3113 

40 

t^mmmm 

.   — 

«. 

— 

1-3020 

1-3320 

42 

. 

— 

. 

— 

1-3203 

1-3533 

44 



-n^ 

...« 

mmmm 

1  3395 

1-3749 

46 

— 

-— 





1-3601 

1-3978 

48 

— 

— 



— 

1-3810 

1-4206 

50 



•^ 

— 

— 

1-4050 

1-4440 

52 

— 

M^^ 

— - 

— - 

1-4271 

1-4686 

54 





— 

— . 

1-4494 

1-4944 

56 

. 

• 

— 

1-4727 

1-5205 
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T^ible  of  saline  solutions^  continued. 


Weight 
of  salt  in 

Acetate 

AceUte 

Acetate 

Acetate 

Acetate 

Adetate 

100  parts 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of  the 

Lime. 

Alumina. 

Lead. 

Soda. 

magnesia 

iron. 

solution. 

1 

1-0049 

1-0090 

1-0070 

1-0028 

1-0041 

1-0035 

2 

1-0098 

1-0190 

1-0140 

1-0058 

1-0082 

1-0075 

8 

1-0147 

1-0280 

.  1-0211 

1-0087 

1.-0124 

1-0112 

4 

1-0197 

1-0880 

1-0283 

1-0117 

1-0166 

1-0150 

5 

1-0247 

1-0470 

1-0866 

1-0146 

1-0208 

1-0188 

6 

1-0297 

1-0570 

l-d480 

1-0176 

1-0250 

1-0225 

7 

1-0848 

1-0670 

1-0505 

1-0206 

1-0293 

1-0264 

8 

1-0400 

1-0780 

1-0580 

1-0237 

1-0837 

1-0302 

9 

1-0453 

1-0880 

1-0655 

1-0267 

1-0886 

1-0341 

10. 

1-0507 

1-0990 

1-0731 

1-0299 

1-0424 

1-0380 

12 

1-0615 

-— 

1-0891 

1-0361 

1-0512 

1-0458 

14 

1-0785 

1-1055 

1-0424 

1-0608 

1-0537 

16 

1*0860 

.—       1-1221 

1-0488 

1-0696 

1-0616 

18 

— 

—       I'lSSO 

1-0558 

1-0790 

1-0697 

20 

— 

— 

1-1560 

1-0619 

1-0885 

1-0780 

22 

— ^ 

— 

1-1740 

1-0685 

1-0983 

1-0863 

• 

^4 

— « 

—. 

1-1928 

1-0751 

1-1086 

1-0948 

.     26 

— 

— 

— . 

1-0817* 

.1-1180 

1-1045 

28 

.  — 

— 

— 

1-0888 

1-1*294 

1-1140 

SO 

^mm^m 

•— 

— 

1-0955 

1-1400 

1-1224 

82 

___^^ 

«— 

-^ 

1-1018 

1-1507 

1-1323 

84 

^^■^^ 

— 

-» 

PI  090 

1-1614 

— 

86 

.— . 

— — 

— « 

1-1165 

1-1723 

— .. 

88 



— — 

— 

1-1242 

1-1834 

•— 

40 

— ~ 

— 

— — . 

1-1320 

1-1946 

— 

42 

— 

— — 

— 

1-1399 

1-2058 

•ii^ 

44 

-^ 

i— . 

— . 

1-1432 

1-2172 

— « 

46 

■    — 

.1.- 

,^^_ 

1-1567 

1-2287 

•  — 

48 

— 

— . 

— 

1-1656 

1-24^38 

— . 

50 

^^ 

"■■" 

• 

1-1755 

1-2520 

—^ 

IM 
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Table  of  saline  sobiikmSj  canAmeL 


Weight 

Saila 

of  talc  in 

T^tftiBle 

Tkitnte 

Phoa- 

Of 

Ancri- 

100  piru 

of 

of 

phaieof 

Bofix. 

caa 

of  the 
•olotion. 

Soda. 

aoda. 

VA/IB* 

poiaah. 

1 

1-0034 

1*0050 

1*0040 

1*0040 

1*0042 

1-0050 

2 

1-0072 

1-0102 

1-0081 

1-0084 

1-0086 

1-0102 

S 

1-0108 

1*0153 

1-0120 

1-0122 

1*0130 

1-0156 

'   4 

1-0148 

1-0212 

1*0166 

.», 

1*0175 

1-0212 

5 

1-0190 

1*0258 

1*0200 

' 

1-0220 

1-0269 

6 

1-0281 

1-0311 

1*0SS7 

— 

1-0264 

1-0827 

7 

1-0272 

1'0363 

1*0270 

— . 

1-0310 

1-0385 

8 

1-0313 

10417 

1*0300 

• 

1-0356 

1-0443 

9 

1-0355 

1*0470 

— 

— - 

1-0403 

1-0503 

10 

10397 

10525 

— 

•ii^ 

1-0458 

.1*0563 

12 

1-0481 

1*0634 

— • 

.^ 

1-0544 

1-0684 

14 

.1-0567 

1*0744 

-» 

— 

1-0640 

1-0807 

16 

1-0655 

1*0856 

— 

-r- 

1-0736 

1*0930 

18 

1-0745 

1*0968 

•^ 

-*i« 

1-0833 

1-1053 

20 

1-0837 

1*1080 

.— 

.^ 

1-0930   1*1179 

5^2 

1*1032 

1*1196 

.i-. 

•  — 

.  1-1031    1*1307 

24 

1-1153 

1*1317 

— . 

*— 

1*1135 

1-1438 

26 

1*1283 

'  1*1447 

— 

— 

1*1241 

1*1571 

28 

1-1436 

1*1569 

— 

>— 

1*1349 

1-1724 

SO 

1-1600 

1*1700 

— . 

— 

1*1460 

1-1840 

32 

1*1801 

1*1838 

«-* 

— . 

— . 

1-1989 

54 

— 

1-1978 

'     — 

•^ 

— 

1-2142 

96 

— 

1-2118 

— 

— . 

^-. 

1-2304 

38 

■  _ 

1  -2259 

mm^ 

» 

— 

1-2478 

40 

— - 

1*2400 

— 

1-2660 

42 

• 

1*2547 

1— 

— 

1-2882 

♦4 

.—. 

1*2696 

•— 

— 

— 

— . 

46 

•». 

1*2861 

-. 

-. 

— 

— * 

48 

•  ^~" 

1*3015 

— 

_ 

.^ 

• 

50 

— 

1*3180 

— 

-» 

_ 

— 

52 

— 

1*3351 

— 

-~ 

— . 

•^ 

54 

•            MM* 

1-3527 

_ 

—. 

*• 

— 

56 

_ 

1*3507 

^- 

• 

— . 

^« 

58 

— 

1-3902 

— 

.,. 

f 

— 

60 

— 

1*4120       — 

— 

OOMBIKATrOK  OF  UQUIM  WITH  SOUUB*  10C 

This  table  is  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  require  any  expla*  CHtp.  in. 
nation.    Suppose  we  hare  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  zinc,  of  ^'— v— ^ 
the  specific  gravity  l'4k)50,  at  the  temperature  of  65^;  by 
inspecting  the  table,  we  see  immediately  that  such  a  solu- 
tion contains  half  its  weight  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  zinc 

When  the  specific  grayity  of  our  solution  is  not  to  be  BzpUum- 
found  exactly  in  the  preceding  table,  we  •  may  obtain  the  ^JJJ^  ^ 
quantity  of  «dt  which  it  contains  pretty  nearly  by  the  fol* 
lowing  method :  suppose  we  have  a  solution  of  American 
potash  of  the  specific  gravity  1*1900,  at  the  temperature 
55^.  By  inspecting,  the  tftbl^  we  find  that  the  quantity  of 
salt  which  our  solution  contains  lies  between  SO  and  S2  per 
cent  N^w  the  specific  ftrtLvity  of  a  solution  ccHitaining 
SO  per  cent  is  1*1840,  and  that  of.  one  containing  S2  per 
cent  is  1*1989.  If  We  can  find  a  number  such  that  it  wiU 
have  the  same  ratio  to  SO  and  32,  as  1*1900  has  to  1*1840, 
and  1*1989,  that  number  will  give  us  very  nearly  the 
quantity  of  salt  per  cent  which  oiir  solution  contains.  The 
following  operation  gives  us  a  number  x^  which,  when 
added  to  80)  makes  tibe  number  required : 

S2  -  SO :  1*1989  -  1*1840  ::x:  1900  -  1840; 

Or,  which  is  the  same  thing. 


2  :  U9  : :  X  :  60,  and  x  =  -j^  =«  0*81. 

The  number  required  of  course  is  S0*81. 

Suppose  we  have  a  saturated  saline  solution  of  any  salt, 
and  that  we  wish  to  reduce  it  by  the  addition  of  water  till  it 
contains  only  a  given  quanti^  of  salt  per  cent  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  added  may  be  found  by  the  following  opera- 
tion. Let  D  be  the  weight  of  a  saturated  solution  which 
we  wish  to  dilute^  S  the  quantity  of  salt  which  it  contains, 
X  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  added,  &  the  quantity  of  salt 
contained  in  100  parts  of  the  new  mixture;  then  we  have 

'  -^  *  =5  -gr :  Hence  x  =»  — ^ .    Suppose  the  solution 

which  we  have  to  be  nitre  and  D  =  100.  From  the  table 
we  see  tha$  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  contains  24*88  per 
cent  of  salt;  therefore  S  s  24*88.  Let  it  be  required  to 
reduce  it  so  that  it  shall  contain  only  10  per  cent,  of  salt 

Here  S'  =  10.  We  have  therefore  x  = ^ =s  148*8. 
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So  that  to  100  parts  of  tbe  saturated  solution  if  we  add 
148*8  parts,  of  water  by  weight,  we  shall  form  a  new  sdiu- 
tion,  containing  only  10  per  cent  of  salt* 

7.  The  quantity  of  salt  soluble  in  water  in  most  cases 
increases  with  the  temperature.  Hence  both  the  propor- 
tions and  the  specific  gravity  must  vary  with  every  tempera- 
ture The  preceding  table  appUes  only  to  the  temperature 
of  55^^  Hitherto  no  exact  set  of  experiments  has  been 
made  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  changes  of  temperature.  Hassenfratz  has  promised  to 
publish  a  treatise  on  the  subjecti  but  hitherto  he  has  not  ful- 
filled that  promise. 

8.  Water  has  the  property  of  dissolving  more  than  one 
solid  body  at  a  time ;  we  may  present  to  a  saturated  aque- 
ous solution  of  one  substance  another  substance  soluble  in 
water.  In  that  case^  the  result  varies  exceedingly  accord- 
ing to  the  sub^anoes  used ;  but  the  different  cases  may  be 
reduced  to  three:  1.  Sometimes  none  of  the  solid  is  dis^ 
solved :  thus,  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  is  in- 
capable, at  die  temperature  of  60^  of  dissolving  any  com-* 
mon  salt.  In  that  case  the  temperati^re  of  the  liquid  sufiTers 
no  change.  2.  Sometimes  the  saturated  solution  dissolves 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  new  solid,  without  losing  any 
part  of  the  splid  with  which  it  is  already  combined.  Thus 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in  th^  temperature 
of  51^,  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt, 
and  thus  h^  its  density  greatly  increased.  In  that  case  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  always  sinks  when  the  new  solid 
is  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate.  S.  Sometimes  the  saturated 
solution  dissolves  the  new  solid,  but  at  the  same  time  lets 
go  a  portion  pr  the  whole  of  the  substance  witii  which  it 
was  form^r]y  cofnbined^  Thus  when  a  saturated  solution 
pf  sal  ammonia  in  the  temperature  of  61^,  is  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  cpmmon  salt,  this  last  substance  is 
dissolved,  but  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  precipitates.  In  this  case  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  often  rises. 

a 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Vouquelin  for  the  most  curious 
set  of  experiments  on  this  subject  which  has  hitherto  ap-» 
peared.    I  shall  present  the  r^olt  of  them  under  the  form 

*  Hassenfratz^  Ann.  do  Chim.  xxvii.  132. 
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of  a  table.  They  were  made  by  mixing  muriate  of  soda  Chap.  lit. 
ill' powder  with  saturated,  solutions  of  various  salts.  The 
portion  of  liquid  used  in  each  experiment  was  2S04  grains 
(4  oz.  French,)  and  the  quantity  of  common  salt  mixed 
with  it  was  always  576^  grains,  or  ^th  of  the  weight  of  the 
liquid.  The  first  column  of  the  following  table  gives  the 
temperature  of  the  saline  solution  employed ;  the  second^ 
the  name  of  the  solution ;  the  third,  its  specific  gravity, 
wljierever  that  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Vauquelin ;  the  fourth 
column  gives  the  Weight  of  common  salt  in  grains,  taken 
up  by  the  solution ;  the  fifth,  the  quantity  of  the  salt  pre- 
viously in  solution,  which  precipitated  when  the  common 
salt  dissolved ;  the  sixth  column  gives  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  commou 
salt;  and  the  seventh  the  amount  of  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture.* 


Tenpen- 
Mistuv. 

SaUne  Bolvtlon 

ited. 

• 

Spectte 

GnvlCyof 

Ditto. 

• 

FOfftMNI  €m 

Saltdlt- 

•OlTCd. 

PqiiIoii  of 
Salt  preci- 
pitated 
flrontte 
Solatio^ 

Nmr  TdD- 
pcntvre 

PWdOOtda 

ClnafB 

of 

TenpvatMfc 

47° 

Pure  water 

1-00 

542 

0 

43-25 

-3-75 

51 

Nitrate  of 
lime 

0 

0 

51 

0 

ei-ss 

Muriate  of 
lime 

0 

0 

61-25 

0 

51-1 

Nitrate  of 
potash 

1-114 

• 

540 

0 

51-1 

0 

*7-75 

Alum 

1-048 

556 

0 

45-25 

-2-5 

49 

Nitrate  of 
barytes 

• 

• 

533 

0 

45-5 

—  3-5 

47 

Sulphate  of 
lime 

1-006 

Almost 
all 

• 

0 

43-25 

-8-75 

.47-7S 

Sulphate  of 
potash 

Almost 
all 

44 

• 

46-75 
48-75 

-1 
+  1 

*  See  VanqueliD,  Ann.  de  f^him.  liii.  86. 
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MM  befon 
Mlxtuiv. 

SallDaSolmaM 
■Wd. 

• 

• 

Hi  II      iMi 
■PCmS6 

Ditto. 

Portkmof 
PoitlMitrsat  picel- 
Sail  lUi.      ^Uated 
•olfed.      ftooi  the 
Solotioa. 

New  ten- 
penturv 

Taifaitaia. 

Si-^S" 

Nitrate  of 
magnesia 

1-307 

Almost 
aU 

A  little 

B5 

+  2-75 

47 

Sulphate  of 
soda 

• 

Almost 
all 

186 

52-25 

+  5-76 

61-25 

• 
Muriate  of 
barytes 

Almost 
aU 

Many 
ccystala 

67 

+  5-75 

47-75 

Sulphate  of 
magnesia 

• 

536 

396 

• 

si^s 

+  6-25 

61-25 

Muriate  of 
ammonia 

Almost 
aU 

The 
whole 

* 
70-25 

+  9-00 

Sl'l 

Nitrate  of 
soda 

• 

The 
whole 

648 

61-25 

• 

+  10-15 

61-25 

Muriate  of 
potash 

Greater 
part 

A  great 
(kal 

72-5 

+  11-25 

47-75 

Sulphate  of 
ammonia 

1-240 

The 
whole 

720 

65-75 

+  18-25» 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  a  saturated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lime  dissolves  no  common  salt ;  that  a  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  dissolves  more  common  salt 
than  the  same  weight  of  pure  water;  and  that,  a  saturated' 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  likewise  dissolves  more  common 
salt^han  pure  water,  but  at  the  same  time  allows  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  to  precipitate. 

These  curious  phenomena  obviously  depend  upon  the 
mutual  action  which  certain  salts  exejrt  upon  each  other, 
which  by  dimishing  the  cohesion  of  each,  enables  the  water 
to  act  upon  them  with  more  energy;  and  upon  their  re- 
lative affinity  for  water.  This  affinity  we  know  varies  with 
the  temperature,  and  every  salt  follows  a  particular  law  of 
its  own.     Hence  it  happens,  that  the  phenomena  above  de^ 

*  The  residue  not  precipitated  formed  with  the  muriate  of  soda  a 
triple  salt. 
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scribed  succeed  only  at  the  temperature  in  which  the  ex-  Cb^lll. 
periments  were  made.    In  high  temperatures,  the  affini^  ^^■"V*'^ 
of  muriate  of  soda  for  water  is  much  feebler  than  tjigt  of 
most  of  the  salts.    At  a  boilipg  heat;  therefore^  it  is  sqwi^ 
rated  by  those  very  salu  which  it  throws  down  at  a  bw 
temperature. 

The  heat  evolved,  even  when  the  quanti^  of  oalt  preci- 
pitated was  much  less  than  of  the  common  salt  dissolve^ 
shows  us  that  muriate  of  soda  absorbs  but  little  h^tt  during 
its  solution  in  water.  A  circumstance  probably  connected 
with  the  small  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  which  it 
contains. 

9.  When  a  portion  of  the  water  holding  a  solid  body  in 
solution  is  removed  by  evaporation,,  the  partiqles  of  the  solid 
being  brought  nearek*  each  other,  their  tendency  to  cohteion 
increases,  and  more  than  counterbalances  their  affinity  ffar 
the  liquid.  Hence  a  portion  separates  and  assumes  the 
scdid  form.  If  diffisrent  bodi^  be  in  solutioii  at  once,  that 
substance  separates  first  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to 
cohesion.  But  in  general,  the  different  substances  dissolved 
act  upon  oach  other  to  a  certain  extent,  and  prevent  or  r^ 
tard  their  returning  to  the  solid  form.  Hence  the  mother 
liquor^  as  it  is  called,  which  almost  always  remains  when 
compound  saline  liquors  are  evaporated. 

By  evaporation,  a  saturated  solution  of  a  solid  may  be 
concentrated  to  a  considerable  degree,  without  depositing 
any  of  the  dissolved  solid;  because  .the  cohesion  being  now 
destroyed,  cannot  resist  the  action  of  the  water  on  account 
of  the  equilibriimi  of  the  particles,  unless  some  cause  in* 
tervene  to  destroy  that  equilibrium.  Thus  if  a  crystal  of 
the  substance  dissolved  be  introduced  into  the  solution,  im^ 
mediately  the  particles  iii  solution  begin  to  deposite  them- 
selves.* 

11.  The  action  of  alcohol  upon  solids  is  more  limited  Actioo  ol 
than  that  of  water.*    There  are,  however,  a  considerable  jjj?^^  ^ 
number  of  bodies  on  which  it  acts.    We  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  solid  combinations  into  which  alcohol  enters  similar 
to  the  hydrates.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  solid  sulv- 
stances  which  it  is  capable  of  dissolving : 

«  * 

*  Beithollet  has  eiplaiaed  this  subject  at  great  length,  aod  with  hii 
vsual  Mgaqilj.    Sm  Statifjoe  ChimiqQ^  i.  3i  Imd  35. 


IIOl  liquids. 

Booktn.      1.  Sulphur. 

^— %r*^      2.  Phosphorus,  and  several  compounds  into  which  it 
enters. 

S.  Fixed  alkalies.    ' 

4.  Some  of  the  alkaline  earths  in  minute  proportions 

5.  Most  of  the  solid  acids. 

6.  Many  salts. 

7.  Alkaline  sulphurets. 

8.  Alkaline  soaps. 

9.  Many  v^table  substances. 

Water  and  alcohol  together  appear  to  act  upon  several 
solid  bodies  with  more  energy  than  either  of  them  separately. 
III.  The  action  of  ether  seems  still  more  circumscribed 
than  that  of  alcohol;  but  the  experiments  hitherto  made 
upon  the  action  of  edier,  petroleum,  volatile  oils,  and  fixed 
oils,  upon  solids,  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nof  pre- 
cise to  warrant  any  general  deduction. 
Action  of        IV.  The  action  of  mercury  is  cbnfined  entirely  to  the 
■J^T  on  metals.     With  these  it  forms  compounds  called  amalgams. 
The  energy  of  the  action  depends  obviously  upon  the 
strength  of  its  affinity,  and  upon  the  cohesive  force  of  the 
particles  of  the  metal  with  which  it  is  to  combine. 

There  are  seven  metals  upon  which  mercury  acts  spon- 
taneously ;  and  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity,  dissolves 
them  completely.    Tliese  are, 

Gold,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Osmium. 

Silver,  Tin,  Zinc, 

Upon  five  metals  it  may  be  made  to  act  either  by  trituration 
or  by  destroying  the  cohesion  of  the  metal  by  means  of 
heat.    These  are, 

Platinum,  Tellurium,  Antimony. 

Copper,  '  Arsenic, 

With  iron  it  may  be  made  to  combine ;  but  its  affinity  for 
that  metal  being  very  weak,  the  iron  must  be  presented  in  a 
particular  state. 

There  are  five  metals  with  which  mercury  cannot  be 
made  to  combine.     Tliese  are, 

Nickel,  Rhodium,  Molybdenum. 

Cobalt,  Manganese, 

Its  action  upon  the  other  metals  has  not  been  tried. 
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'^hen  several  of  tbe  metals  are  dipped  into  mercnry,  Chap.  III. 
come  out  moistened  with  it  just  as  a  piece  of  wood 
when  plunged  into  water.  The  adhering  portion  has 
)usly  begun  a  combination.  Hence  the  mercury  ad-  Adhesion  of 
J  to  the  m^tal  with  a  considerable  force.  We  learn  JJ^J^i? 
the  experiments  of  Morveau,  that  this  force  varies  in 
rent  metals.  He  constructed  cylinders  of  different 
Is,  perfectly  round,  an  inch  in  dkimeter  and  the  same 
ickness,  and  having  a  small  ring  in  their  upper  sur&ce^ 
hich  they  might  be  hung  exactly  in  equilibrium.  He 
;nded  these  cylinders,'  one  after  another,  to  the  beam 
balance ;  and  after  counterpoising  them  exactly,  ap- 
.  them  to  a  quantitj^  of  mercury  placed  about  two  lines 
w  them,  making  them  slide  along  its  surface,  to  pre- 
any  air  from  lodging,  between,  thehi  and  the  mercilry. 
hen  marked  exactly  the  weight  necessary  to  dVercome 
adhesion,  taking  care  to  change  the  mercury  after  every 
riment.     The  table  of  the  results  is  as  follows : 

Gold  adheres  to  mercury  with  a  force  of  446  gr. 

saver 429 

Tm '. 418 

Lead   S97 

Bismuth , \  372 

Platinum ' 282* 

Zmc , 204 

Copper   142  . 

Antimony  • 126 

Iron 115 

Cobalt • 8 

se  numbers  may  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the 
ity  of  each  metal  for  mercury.  They  obviously  depend 
I  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  adhered  to  each  sur&ce ; 
that  of  course  would  be  regulated  t)y  the  affinity.  But 
supposition  that  the  numbers  in  the  table  are  propor- 
d  to  the  affinity  is  altogether  gratuitous. 

*  *  Morrean,  Aon.  de  Chim.  xiv.  10. 


■ookiiu  CHAP.  IV. 

OF  SOLIDS. 

Solid  bodies  are  much  more  numerous  tban  either  liquids 
or  elastic  fluids.  Many  of  them  when  heated  become  li- 
quids, while  others  are  decomposed  before  they  acquire  the 
temperature  necessary  to  produce  fluidity.  In  this  chapter 
we  shall  consider,  iii  the  first  place,  the  constitution  of  solid 
bodies,  and  afterwards  their  copabinations  with  each  other. 
Solid  bodies  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  homogeneous 
particles  'aggr^ated  together  in  masses,  and  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot,,  like  Uquids,  moye^unong  themselves.  In 
considering  the  constitution  of  solid  bodies,  there  are  two 
things  which  claim  particular  attention.  The  first  is  the 
force  by  means  of  which  the  particles  are  united  together. 
It  is  called  cohesion.  The  second  is  the  way  in  which  these 
particles  arrange  themselves  with  regard  to  each  other.  It 
produces  those  regular  shapes  in  solid  bodies  well  known  by 
the  name  of  crystals.  We  shall  treat  of  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately: this  chapter,  then,  will  be  divided  into  tlu-ee  sec* 
tions ;  treating  respectively, 

1.  Of  cohesion. 

2.  Of  crystallization. 
S.  Of  the  combination  of  solids  with  each  Other. 


SECT.  L 

OF  COHESIOV. 


Tks  force  called  cohesion  k  inherent  in  all  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies  ;  for  aU  kdid  bodies  exist  in  masses  composed 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  particles  united  together. 

1.  It  acts  only  at  insensibk  distances;  fixrwhenever  we 

remove  the  particles  of  a  body  to  a  perceptible  ^stance  from 

each  other,  they  cease  to  cohere  altogether. 

Cobetion        2.  Cohesion  is  exceedingly  various  in  different  bodies; 

2^  *"     though  in  the  same  body,  if  other  things  be  equal,  it  is  al- 

bodies.       ways  the  same.     Thus  an  iron  rod  is  composed  of  particles 

of  iron  cohering  so  strongly,  that  it  requires  an  enormour 
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fi>rce  to  separate  them.  A  smaller  force  is  necessary  to  Chap.iv. 
overcome  the  cohesion  of  lead,  and  a  still  smaller  to  sepa- 
rate the  particles  of  chalk  from  each  other.  In  short,  there 
are  scarcely  two  bodies  whose  particles  cohere  with  the  same 
force.  The  force  of  cohesion  in  solid  bodies  is  measured 
by  the  weight  necessary  to  break  them,  or  rather  to  pull 
them  asunder.  Thus  if  a  rod  of  glass  be  suspended  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  and  weights  be  attached  to  its  lower 
extremity  till  the  rod  is  broken  by  them,  the  weight  at- 
tached to  the  rod  just  before  it  broke  is  the  measure  of  the 
cohesive  force  of  tihe  rod.  We  are  indebted  to  Muschen- 
broeck  for  the  most  complete  set  of  experiments  hitherto 
made  upon  the  cohesive  force  of  solid  bodies.  Sickengen 
has  also  examined  the  cohesion  of  several  of  the  metals  with 
much  accuracy.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  first  of 
these  philosophers  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table:* 

J.  METALS. 

Steel,  bar    155,000  Tin,  cast 4,440 

Iron,  bar 74,500  Bismuth    2,900 

Iron,  cast 50,100  Zinc 2,600 

Copper,  cast 28,600  Antimony 1,000 

Silver,  cast 41,500  Lead,  cast    860 

Gold,  cast 22,000 

II.  ALLOYS. 

Gold  2  parts, silver?    oq  aaa  Brass 51,000 

Ipart 5    ^^'^^  TinS,leadl 10,200 

Gold  5,  copper  1 . . .  50,000  Tin  8,  zinc  1 10,000 

Silver  5,  copper  1  • .  48,500  Tin  4,  antimony  1   ^  12,000 

Silver  4,  tin  1  . .  • .  •  41,000  Lead  8,  zinc  1    •  • .  •     4,500 

Copper  6,  tin  1  ....  55,000  Tin  4,  lead  1,  zinc  1  •  18,000 

III.  WOODS. 

Locust  tree     20,100  Alder ^...  13,900 

Jigeb ! 18,500  Elm 13,200 

Beech,  oak %  17,300  Mulberry    12,500 

Orange   15,500  Willow 12,500 

•  lo  this  table  the  numben  denote  the  pounds  avoirdupois  which  am 
jast  suffident  to  tear  asunder  a  rod  of  each  of  the  bodies  whose  base  is 
•n  inch  square. 

VOL.  lU.  I 
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Book  III.   Ash   12,000 

Plum 11,800 

Elder 10,000 

Pomegranate  •••...     9,750 

Lemon    9,250 

Tamarind 8,750 

Fir 8,330 


Walnut 8,150 

Pitch  pine 79666 

Quince    ••  6,750 

Cypress 6,000 

Poplar 5,500 

Cedar 4,880 


IV.  BONKS. 

Ivory  .  .<. 16,270    Whalebone 7,500 

Bone 15,250     Tooth  of  sea  calf  . .     4,075 

Horn 8,750 

Explained  3.  The  nature  of  cohesion  has  been  more  happily  ex- 
l^  Bosco-  plained  by  Boscovich  than  by  any  other  philosopher.  In- 
deed it  forms  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  part  of  his 
theory.  According  to  him,  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere 
together  when  they  are  placed  in  the  limit  of  repulsion  and 
attraction.  Two  particles,  when  situated  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  repel  each  other  mutually ;  this  re- 
pulsion gradually  diminishes  as  the  distance  between  the 
particles  increases,  till  at  last,  when  the  distance  reaches  a 
certain  magnitude,  the  repulsion  ceases  altogether.  If  the 
distance  be  increased  ever  so  little,  the  particles  now,  instead 
of  repelling,  attract  each  other ;  and  this  attraction  increases 
with  the  distance,  till  at  last  it  reaches  its  maximum.  From 
this  point  it  gradually  diminishes,  till  at  last,  when  the  par- 
ticles have  acquired  a  certain  distance,  it  vanishes  altogether. 
If  the  distance  be  increased  ever  so  little  beyond  that  dis- 
tance, the  particles  now  again  repel  each  other.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  insensible  distance  between  two  particles  is 
divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  portions  of  alternate 
repulsions  and  attractions. 
Let  the  line  A  H  re- 
present the  insensible  dis- 
stance  between  two  parti- 
cles ;  and  let  the  ordinatcs 
of  the  curve  IQq  q^  q"  re- 
present the  attracting  and 
repelling  forces  of  the  two 
particles,  as  the  second  moves  along  the  line  A  B  while  the 
first  remains  in  the  point  A.  The  ordinates  of  the  curves 
situated  above  the  line  A  H  represent  repulsive  forces,  and 
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those  bdow  the  line  represent  attracting  forces.  The  chtp.  iv. 
points  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  where  the  curve  cuts  the  axis, 
represent  the  limits  between  repulsion  and  attraction.  While 
the  second  particle  is  in  any  part  of  the  line  A  B  it  is  re- 
pelled :  the  repulsion  increases  as  the  particle  approaches 
A ;  and  at  the  point  A  it  is  infinite,  because  the  line  A  a  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  asymptote  to  the  curve.  At  the 
point  B  the  second  particle  is  neither  repellqd  nor  attracted. 
In 'every  part  of  the  line  B  C  it  is  attracted;  and  the  attrac- 
tion is  a  mliximum  at  P,  because  there  the  ordinate  P  Q  is  a 
maximum.  At  the  point  C  it  is  neither  attracted  nor  re- 
pelled. In  every  part  of  C  D  it  is  repelled ;  in  D  it  is 
Beither  attracted  nor  repelled ;  in  D  E  it  is  attracted ;  and 
so  on. 
^  Now  the  points  B,  D,  F,  and  H,  are  called  by  Boscovich 
limits  of  cohesion,  because  particles  placed  in  these  points 
remain  unaltered,  and  even  resist  any  force  which  endea- 
vours to  displace  them.  If  they  are  driven  nearer  each 
other,  they  are  again  repelled  to  their  former  limit :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  driven  to  a  greater  distance,  they 
^e  again  attracted  to  their  former  situation. 

Boscovich  supposes,  that  in  all  cases  of  cohesion  the  par^ 
tides  of  the  cohering  body  are  so  situated  as  to  be  in  these 
limits  of  cohesion  with  respect  to  each  other.  According 
to  this  very  ingenious  theory,  cohesion  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  force,  but  the  interval  between  two  forces.  And 
even  if  we  were  to  modify  the  theory  a  little,  still  we  must 
consider  cohesion  as  the  balancing  of  two  opppsite  forces^ 
either  of  which  becomes  prevalent  according  as  the  cohering 
particles  are  i^rged  nearer  each  other  or  forced  to  a  greater 
distance.  Consequently,  if  we  were  to  speak  with  precision^ 
cohesion  is  not  itself  a  force,  but  the  absence  of  a  force. 
What  has  been  hitherto  called  the  force  of  cohesion,  is  thq 
attraction  which  prevents  the  cohering  particles  from  sepa- 
rating from  each  other,  and  which  begins  to  act,  or,  more 
precisely,  which  becomes  prevalent,  when  the  particles  are 
urged  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 

4.  Boscovich  has  shown,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner^ 
how  all  the  varieties  of  cohesion  may  be  produced  by  the 
differences  in  the  size,  figifre,  and  density,  of  the  cohering 
particles.*    It  cleserves  attention,  that  in  most  case$  the  co- 

*  See  bit  Theoiia  Philosophie  Natoralis,  Part  iii.  Sect.  406,  p.  185. 
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Book  HI*  hesive  force  of  undecompounded  solid  bodies  is  very  conai- 
derable.  All  the  metals  cohere  very  strongly ;  the  diamond 
probably  coheres  with  no  less  force,  if  we  can  judge  from  its 
hardness ;  and  the  cohesion  of  sulphur  is  also  great  The 
sapphire  or  crystallized  alumina,  and  rock  crystal  or  crystal- 
lized silica,  are  always  very  hard.  In  the  metals  the  cohe- 
sion is  very  often  increased  considerably  by  alloying  them 
together.  Thus  the  cohesion  of  copper  is  doubled  by  alloy- 
ing it  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  though  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  tin  is  scarcely  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  copper. 
The  cohesion  of  metals  is  greatly  increased  by  forging  them, 
and  by  drawing  them  out  into  wire.  By  this  last  operation 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  have  their  cohesion  nearly  tripled, 
copper  and  iron  more  than  doubled. 


SECT.  n. 

OF  CBYSTALUZATION. 

The  word  crystal  {xp\wid>^{)  originaUy  signified  ice;  but 
it  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  ancients  to  crystallized 
silica,  or  rock  crystal;  because^  as  Pliny  informs  us,  they 
considered  that  body  as  nothing  else  than  water  congealed 
by  the  action  of  cold.  Chemists  afterwards  applied  the 
word  to  all  transparent  bodies  of  a  regular  shape;  and  at 
present  it  is  employed  to  denote,  in  general,  the  regular 
figures  which  bodies  assume  when  their  particles  have  full 
liberty  to  combine  according  to  the  laws  of  cohesion.  Tliese 
regular  bodies  occur  very  frequently  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, and  have  long  attracted  attention  on  account  of  their 
great  beauty  and  r^ularity.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  salt9  assume  likewise  a  crystalline  form ;  and  as  these 
substances  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  give  the  regular  shape  of  crystals  in  some  measure 
at  pleasure. 

1.  Most  solid  bodies  either  occur  in  the  state  of  crystalsi 
or  are  capable  of  being  made  to  assume  that  form.  Now 
it  has  long  been  observed  by  chemists  and  mineralogist^ 
that  there  is  a  particular  form  which  every  individual  8ub« 
Irtance  always  itfifects  when  it  crystallizes :  diis  indeed  is  con* 
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mdered  as  one  of  the  best  marks  for  distingalshing  one  sub-  Chap.  HT. 
stance  from  another.  Thus  common  salt  is  observed  to  as-  ^— v*^ 
8ume  the  shape  of  a  cub^  and  alum  that  of  an  octahedron, 
consisting  of  two  four-sided  pjrramids,  applied  base  to  base. 
Saltpetre  affects  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism ;  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia  that  of  a  four-sided  prism ;  and  carbonate  of 
lime  is  often  found  in  the  state  of  a  rhomboid.  Not  that 
every  individu^  substance  always  uniformly  crystallizes  in 
the  same  form ;  for  this  is  liable  to  considerable  variations 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  but  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  forms  peculiar  to  every  substance,  and 
the  crystals  of  that  substance,  in  every  case,  adopt  one  or 
other  of  these  forms,  and  no  other;  and  thus  common  salt, 
when  crystallized,  has  alwajrs  either  the  figure  of  a  cube  or 
octahedron,  or  some  figure  reducible  to  these. 

2.  As  the  particles  of  bodies  must  be  at  liberty  to  move 
before  they  crystallize,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  reduce 
any  bodies  to  the  state  of  crystals,,  except  those  which  we 
are  able  to  make  fluid.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  render-  CrystaU 
ing  bodies  fluid,  namely,  solution  in  a  liquid,  and  fusion  by  *°"°«<*  ^y 
heat  These  of  course  are  the  only  methods  of  forming 
crystals  in  our  power. 

Solution  is  the  common  method  of  crystallizing  salts.  Soludoo, 
They  are  dissolved  in  the  water :  the  water  is  slowly  eva- 
porated, the  saline  particles  gradually  approach  each  other^ 
combine  together,  and  form  small  crystals ;  which  become 
constantly  larger  by  the  addition  of  other  particles,  till  at 
last  they  fall  by  their  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  solution,  each  of  which  p;resents  different  phenomena  of 
crystallization.  Some  salts  dissolve  in  very  small  propor* 
tions  in  cold  water,  but  are  very  soluble  in  hot  water;  that 
is  to  say,  water  at  the  common  temperature  has  little  effect 
upon  them,  but  water  combined  with  caloric  dissolves  them 
readily.  When  hot  water  saturated  with  any  of  these  salts 
cools,  it  becomes  incapable  of  holding  them  in  solution : 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  saline  particles  gra- 
dually approach  each  other  and  crystallize.  Sulphate  of 
soda  is  a  salt  of  this  kind.  To  crystallize  such  salts,  nothing 
more  b  necessary  than  to  saturate  hot  water  with  them,  and 
set  it  by  to  cool.  But  were  we  to  attempt  to  crystallize 
them  by  evaporating  the  hot  water,  we  should  not  succeed ; 
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Book  m.  nothing  would  be  procured  but  a  shapeless  mass.  Many  of 
the  salts  which  follow  this  law  of  crystallization  combine 
with  a  great  deal  of  water;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
many  crystals  formed  in  this  manner  contain  a  great  deal  of 
water  of  crystallization. 

There  are  other  salts  again  which  are  nearly  equally 
soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water ;  common  salt  for  instance. 
It  is  evident  that  such  salts  cannot  be  crystallized  by  cooling ; 
but  they  crystallize  very  well  by  evaporating  their  solution 
while  hot.  These  salts  generally  contain  but  little  water  of 
crystalUzation. 
Fusion.  There  are  many  substances,  however,  neidier  soluble  in 

water  nor  other  liquids,  i^hkh,  notwithstanding,  are  capa- 
ble of  assuming  a  crystalline  form.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  metals,  with  glass,  and  some  other  bodies.  The  method 
employed  to  crystallize  them  is  fusion,  which  is  a  solnlioa 
by  means  of  caloric.  By  this  xnetliod  the  partides  -are 
separated  from  one  another ;  and  if  the  cooling  goes  on 
gradually,  they  are  at  liberty  to  arrange  themselves  in  re- 
gular crystals. 

3.  To  obtain  large  artificial  crystals^  of  a  regular  shape^ 
requires  considerable  address  and  much  patient  attention* 
This  curious  branch  of  practical  chemistiy  has  been  much 
improved  by  Mr.  Leblanc ;  who  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
obtaining  regular  crystals  of  almost  any  size  at  pleasure,  but 
has  made  many  interesting  observations  on  crystallization 
in  general.*  His  method  is  as  follows :  The  salt  to  be 
ciystallized  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  evaporated  to 
such  a  consistency  that  it  shall  crystallize  on  cooling.  Set 
it  by,  and  when  quite  cold  {)our  the  liquid  part  off  the 
mass  of  crystals,  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  a  fiat-bot- 
tomed vessel.  Solitary  crystals  form  at  some  distance  firom 
each  other,  and  these  may  be  observed  gradually  increasing. 
Pick  out  the  most  regular  of  these,  and  put  them  into  a 
flat-bottomed  vessel  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
and  pour  over  them  a  quantity  of  liquid  obtained  in  the 
same  way,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  salt  till  it  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling.  Alter  the  position  of  every  crystal 
once  at  least  every  day  with  a  glass  rod,  that  all  the  feces 
may  be  alternately  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid;  for 

•  Jour,  de  Phjs.  Iv.  SOO. 
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die  face  on  which  the  crystal  rests  never  receives  any  in-  dap.  nr. 
crement     By  this  process  the  crystals  gradually  increase  ^^  v  "^ 
in  size.     When  they  have  acquired  such  a  magnitude  that 
their  form  can  easily  be  distinguished,  the  most  regular  are 
to  be  chosen,  or  those  having  the  exact  shape  which  we 
wish  to  obtain ;  and  each  of  them  is  to  be  put  separately 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  a  portion  of  the  same  liquid,  and 
turned  in  the  same  manner  several  times  a  day.     By  this 
treatment  they  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  size  we  think 
proper.    After  the  crystal  has  continued  in  the  liquid  for 
a  certain  time,  the  quantity  of  salt  held  in  Solution  becomes 
so  much  diminished,  that  the  liquid  begins  to  act  upon  the 
crystal  and  redissolve  it.     This  action  is  first  perceptible  on 
the  angles  and  edges  of  the  crystal.     They  become  blunted, 
and  gradually  lose  their  shape  altogether.     Whenever  this 
begins  to  be  perceived,  the  liquidf  must  be  poured  ofi^  and 
a  portion  of  new  liquid  put  in  its  place;  otherwise  the 
crystal  is  infallibly  destroyed.     Mr.  Leblanc  has  observed, 
th&t  this  singular  change  b^^s  first  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,   and  extends  gradually  to  the  bottom;   so  that  a 
crystal,  if  large,  may  be  often  perceived  in  a  state  of  in- 
crease at  its  lower  end,  while  it  is  disappearing  as  its  upper 
extremity.    Mr.  Leblanc  even  affirms  that  saline  solutions 
almost  always  increase  in  density  according  to  their  depth 
firom  the  sur&ce. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  crystallization  seem  to  have  at-  Natare  of 
tracted  but  littie  of  the  attention  of  the  ancient  philoso-  ^^^" 
phers.  Their  theory,-  indeed,  that  the  elements  of  bodies 
possess  certain  regular  geometrial  figures,  may  have  been 
suggested  by  these  phenomena;  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
their  having  made  any  regular  attempt  to  explain  them. 
The  schoolmen  ascribed  the  r^ular  figure  of  crystals  to 
their  substantial  forms;  without  giving  themselves  much 
trouble  about  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term.  This 
notion  was  attacked  by  Boyle ;  who  proved,  that  crystals 
are  formed  by  the  mere  aggregation  of  particles.*  But  it 
still  remained  to  explain,  why  that  aggr^tion  took  place; 
and  why  the  particles  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
regular  figures. 

*  Trtatise  on  the  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities. 
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Book  in.       The  Bggregntiotijs  evidently  the  conseqaenee  of  that 
^^•V"^  Attractive  force  which  has  been  examined  in  the  lastsectioa. 
But  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  regular  figures  is  a  more 
difficult  task.    Newton  has  remarked,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies,  while  in  a  state  of  solution,  are  arranged  in  the 
solvent  in  regular  order  and  at  regular  distances;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  must  be,  that  when  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  separate  th^m  from  the 
solvent,  they  will  naturally  combine  in  groups,  composed 
of  those  particles  which  are  nearest  each  other.     Now  all 
the  particles  of  the  same  body  must  be  supposed  to  have  the 
some  figure ;  and  the  combination  of  a  determinate  num- 
ber of  similar  bodies  must  produce  similar  figures.     Haiiy 
has  made  it  exceedingly  probable  that  these  integrant  par- 
ticles always  combine  in  the  same  body  in  the  same  way, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  faces,   or  the  same  edges, 
always  attach  themselves  together;  but  that  these  difier  in 
different  crystals.     This  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  endowed 
with  a  certain  polarity  which  makes  them  attract  one  part 
of  another  particle  and  repel  the  other  parts.    This  pola^ 
rity  would  explain  the  regularity  of  crystallizaticm  i  but  it  is 
itself  inexplicable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  crystals  not  only  assume  regular 
figures,  but  are  always  bounded  by  plane  surfaces.  It  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  curve  surfaces  are  observed  in  these 
bodies ;  and  when  they  are,  the  crystals  always  give  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  imperfection.  But  this  constant  tendency 
towards  plane  surfaces  is  inconceivable^  unless  the  particles 
of  which  the  crystals  are  composed  arc  themsielves  regular 
figures,  and  bounded  by  plane  surfaces. 

5.  If  the  figure  of  crystals  depends  upon  the  figure  of 
their  integrant  particles,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  combine,   it  is  reasonable  to*  suppose  that  the  same 
particles,  when  at  full  liberty,  will  always  combine  in  the 
same  way,  and  consequently  that  the  crystals  of  every  par- 
ticular body  will  be  always  the  same,      Nothing  at  first 
All  erystak  sight  can  appear  farther  from  the  truth  than  this.     The 
mlir?^  **"'  diffijrent  forms  which  the  crystals  of  the  same  body  assume 
form.         are  oflen  very  numerous,  and  exceedingly  different  from 
each  other.     Carbonate  of  lime,  for  instance,   has  been 
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bbterved  crystallized  in  no  fewer  than  ibrty  different  fonns^  Cbip.iv. 
fluate  of  lime  in  eight  different  forms,  and  sulphate  of  lime 
in  nearly  an  equal  number. 

But  this  inconsistency  is  not  so  great  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Rom£  de  Lisle  has  shown  that  every  body 
susceptible  of  crystallization  has  a  particular  form  which  it 
most  frequently  assumes,  or  at  least  to  which  it  most  fre- 
quently approaches.  Bergman  has  demonstrated,  tbat  this 
primitive  fbrm^  as  Haiiy  has  called  it,  very  oflen  lies  con- 
cealed in  those  very  crystals  which  appear  to  deviate  fiur- 
thest  from  it  And  Haiiy  has  demonstrated,  that  all  crys- 
tals either  have  this  primitive  form,  or  at  least  contain  it  as 
a  nucleus  within  them ;  for  it  may  be  extracted  out  of  all 
of  them  by*a  skilful  mechanical  division. 

Happening  to  take  up  a  hexangnlar  prism  of  calcareous 
spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  had  been  detached  frotn 
a  group  of  the  same  kind  of  crystals,  he  observed  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  crystal  was  wanting,  and  that  tlie  firac- 
ture  presented  a  very  smooth  surface.  Ykt,  1. 

Let  a  b  c  d  ef  g  h  (Fig.  1)    be  the  ^^        » 

crystal;  the  fracture  lay  obliquely  as    ^ 
the  trapazium  p sutj  and  made  an 
angle  of  1S5%'  both   with   the  re- 
mainder of  the  base  a  b  c  s  p  h  and 
with    t  u  eff   the  reminder  of  the 
side  i  n  ef.     Observing  that  the  seg- 
ment p  sut  in  thus  cut  off  had  for 
its  vertex  i  n,  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
base  ab  cnih  of  the  prism,  he  at- 
tempted to  detach  a  similar  segment 
in  the  part  to  which  the  next  edge 
c  n  belonged;  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose the  blade  of  a  knife,  directed  in 
the  same  degree  of  obliquity  as  the 
trapezium   p  sut^   and   assisted    by 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer.     He  could  not  succeed:  but 
upon  making  the  attempt  upon  the  next  edge  b  c,  he  de- 
tached another  segment,  precisely  similar  to  tlie  first,  and 
which  had  for  its  vertex  the  edge  b  c.     He  could  produce  no 
effect  on  the  next  edge  ab;  but  from  the  next  following,  a  A, 
he  cut  a  s^ment  similar  to  the  other  two.     The  sixth  edge 
likewise  proved  refractory.     He  then  went  to  the  other 
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Book  ttl.  base  of  the  prism  d  efg  k  r,  and  foiuid,  that  the  edges 
'^'■V™^  which  admitted  sections  similar  to  the  preceding  oues  were 
not  the  edges  e/,  dT,gk,  corresponding  with  those  which 
had  been  &mid  divisible  at  the  opposite  base,  but  the  inter- 
mediate edges  de,  kr,  gf.  Tlie  trapezium  Iq  y  v  repre- 
sents the  section  of  the  segment  which  tiad  k  r  for  its  ver- 
tex. This  section  was  evidently  parallel  to  the  section 
p  suli  and  the  other  four  sections  were  also  parallel  two 
and  two.  These  sections  were,  without  doubt,  the  natural 
joinings  of  the  layers  of  the  crystal ;  and  he  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  making  others  parallel  to  them,  without  its  being 
possible  for  him  to  divide  the  crystal  in  any  other  direction. 
In  this  manner  he  detached  layer  after  layer,  approaching 
always  nearer  and  nearer  the  axis  of  the  prigm,   till  at 


lust  the  bases  disappeared  altogether, 
and  the  prism  was  converted  into  a 
soUd  OX  (Fig.  2)  terminated  by 
twelve  pentagons,  parallel  two  and 
two:  of  which  those  at  the  extremities, 
that  is  to  say,  A  S  R I  O,  I  G  E  D  O, 
BAODCatoneend,andFKNPQ, 
MNPXU,  ZQPXY  attheothcr, 
were  the  results  of  mechanical  divi- 
sion, and  had  their  common  vertices 
O,  P,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bases  of  the  original  prism.  The  six  la- 
teral pentagons  RSUXY,  ZYRIG, 
Su.  were  the  remains  of  the  six  sides 
of  the  original  prism. 

But  continuing  sections  parallel  to 
the  former  ones,  the  lateral  pentagons 
diminished  in  Icngtii ;  and  at  last,  the 
points  R,  G]  coinciding  with  the  points 
Y,  Z,  the  points  S,  il,  with  the  points 
U,  Y,  &c.  there  remained  nothing  of 
the  lateral  pentagons  but  the  triangles 
YIZ,  UXY,  &c.(Fig.3).  Byconti- 
Duing  the  same  sections,  these  triangles 
at  last  disappeared,  and  the  prism  was 
converted  into  the  rhomboid  a  e 
(Fig.  4). 


Fig.  2. 
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So  unexpected  a  result  induced  him  to  make  the  same  p»p*  IV. 
ittempt  upon  more  of  these  crystals;  and  he  found  that  all 
)f  them  could  be  reduced  to  similar  rhomboids.  He  found 
dso,  that  the  crystals  of^other  substanoes  cmaUL  be  fedaeed 
n  the  same  manner  to  certain  primitive  forms:  always  the 
lame  in  tbe  lame  sobstances,  but  every  substance  having 
ts  own  peculiar  form.  The  primitive  form  of  fluate  «f 
iime,  for  instance,  was  an  octahedron^  of  ^fwlply^o  <if 
barytes,  a  prism  with  ishonbcMdal  bMes;  of  fdbpar,  an 
oblique  xu^gied  parallekipipedy  but  not  rhomboidal ;  of  ada- 
nantine  spar,  a  rhomboid,  somewhat  acute ;  of  blends^  a 
dodecahedron,  with  rhomboidal  sides ;  and  mo  ooq. 

These  primitive  forms  must  depend  ^xpaa  the  figure  of 
the  integrant  particles  compariiy  these  crystals,  and  upon 
the  myiwipr  in  which  they  combine  with  each  other.     Now, 
iiy  continuing  the  mechanical  division  of  the  crystal,  by 
cutting  off  slices  parallel  to  each  of  its  faces,  we  must  at 
last  reduce  it  to  so  small  a  size  that  it  shall  contain  only  a 
single  integrant  particle.     Consequently  this  ultimate  figure  Integrant 
of  Ae  crystal  must  be  the  figure  of  the  integrant  particles  of  JJ'^"J^ 
which  it  is  composed.     The  mechanical  division,  indeed,  fisures. 
cannot  be  continued  so  far,  but  it  may  be  continued  till  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  no  subsequent  division  can  alter 
its  figure.     Consequently  it  can  be  continued  till  the  figure 
which  it  assumes  is  similar  to  that  of  its  integrant  particles. 

Haiiy  has  found  that  the  figure  of  the  integrant  particles 
of  bodies,  as  far  as  experiment  has  gone,  may  be  reduced 
to  three ;  namely, 

1.  The  parallelopiped,  the  simplest  of  the  solids,  whose 
faces  are  six  in  number,  and  parallel  two  and  two. 

2.  The  triangular  prism,  the  simplest  of  prisms. 

3.  The  tetrahedron,  the  simplest  of  pyramids.  Even  this 
small  number  of  primitive  forms,  if  we  consider  the  almost ' 
endless  diversity  of  size,  proportion,  and  density,  to  which 
particles  of  different  bodies,  though  they  have  the  same 
figure,  may  still  be  liable,  will  be  found  fully  sufiicient  to 
account  for  all  the  difierences  in  cohesion  and  heteroge- 
neous affinity,  without  having  recourse  to  difierent  absolute 
forces. 

These  integrant  particles,  when  they  unite  to  form  tlie 
prioutiye  crystals,  do  not  always  join  together  in  the  same 
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Book  rii.  way.     Sometimes  they  unite  by  their  faces,  and  at  other 
^^v"*^  times  by  their  edges,  leaving  considerable  vacuities  between 
each.     This  explains  why  integrant  particles,  though  they 
have  the  same  form,  may  compose  primitive  crj^tais  of  dif- 
ferent figures. 
Primitive         Mr.  Haiiy  has  ascertained  that  the  primitive  forms  of 

Cfystalline .   i  -     .  •  i 

fernv,  six.  Crystals  are  six  in  number;  namely, 

1.  The  parallelopiped,  which  includes  the  cube,  the 
rhomboid,  and  all  solids  terminated  by  six  faces,  parallel 
two  and  two. 

2.  The  regular  tetrahedron. 

S.  The  octahedron  with  triangular  facep. 

4.  The  six-sided  prism. 

5.  The  dodecahedron,  terminated  by  rhombs. 

6.  The  dodecahedron,  with  isosceles  triangular  faces. 
Each  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  occur  as  the  primitive 

form  or  the  nucleus  in  a  variety  of  bodies ;  but  those  only 
which  are  regular,  as  the  cube  and  the  octahedron,  have 
hitherto  been  found  in  any  considerable  number. 

But  bodies,  when  crjrstallized,  do^not  always  appear  in 
the  primitive  form ;  some  of  them  indeed  very  seldom  a£Pect 
that  form ;  and  all  of  them  have  a  certain  latitude  and  a 
certain  number  of  forms  which  they  assume  occasionally 
Secondary  as  well  as  the  primitive  form.  Thus  the  primitive  form  of 
^2^**^^^  fluate  of  lime  is  the  octahedron ;  but  that  salt  is  often  found 
crystallized  in  cubes,  in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  and  in 
other  forms.  All  these  different  forms  which  a  body  as- 
sumes, the  primitive  excepted,  have  been  denominated  by 
Hauy  secondary  forms.  Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this 
latitude  in  crystallizing?  why  do  bodies  assume  so  often 
these  secondary  forms  ? 

6.  To  this  it  may  be  answered : 
Difierences  ^^^'  That  these  secondary  forms  sre  sometimes  owing  to 
in  the  com- variations  in  the  in^rredients  which  compose  the  integrant 
particles  or  any  particular  body.  Alum,  for  instance,  crys- 
tallizes in  octahedrons ;  but  when  a  quantity  of  alumina  is 
added,  it  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  and  when  there  is  an  excess 
of  alumina,  it  does  not  crystallize  at  all.  If  the  proportion 
of  alumina  varies  between  that  which  produces  octahedrons 
and  what  produces  cubic  crystals,  the  crystals  become 
figures  with  fourteen  sides ;  six  of  which  are  parallel  to 
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those  of  the  cube,  and  eight  to  those  of  the  octahedron ;  and  Chap.  iv. 
According  as  the  proportions  approach  nearer  to  those 
which  forra  cubes  or  octahedrons^  the  crystals  assume  more 
or  less  of  the  form  of  cubes  or  octahedrons.  What  is  sfill 
more,  if  a  cubic  crystal  of  alum  be  put  into  a  solution  that 
would  afford  octahedral  crystals,  it  passes  into  an  octahe- 
dron :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  octahedral  crystal  put 
into  a  solution  that  would  afford  cubic  crystals  becomes 
itself  a  cube.*  Now,  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  propor- 
tion the  different  ingredients  with  absolute  eiiactness  must 
appear  evident  to  all. 

2d.  The  secondary  forms  are  sometimes  owing  to  thelnthetol- 
solvent  in  which  the  crystals  are  formed.  Thus  if  common  ^*"^>  •^ 
salt  be  dissolved  in  %\ater,  and  then  crystallized,  it  assumes 
theform  of  cubes;  but  when  crystallized  in  urine,  it  assumes 
the  form,  not  of  cubes,  but  of  regular  octahedrons.  On 
the  other  hand,  muriate  of  ammonia,  when  crystallized  in 
water,  assumes  the  octahedral  form,  but  in  urine  it  crystal- 
lizes in  cubes.*!- 

Sd.  But  even  when  the  solvent  is  the  same,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  ingredients,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  exactly 
the  same,  still  there  are  a  variety  of  secondary  forms  which 
usually  make  their  appearance.  These  secondary  forms 
have  been  happily  explained  by  the  theory  of  ciystallization, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Haiiy ;  a 
theory  which,  for  its  ingenuity,  clearness,  and  importance^ 
must  ever  rank  high,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  acquisitions  Which  mineralogy,  and  even 
chemistry,  have  hitherto  attained. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  additional  matter  which  To  the  dip 
envelopes  the  primitive  nucleus  consists  of  thin  slices  or^^^^^' 
layers  of  particles  laid  one  above  another  upon  the  fiu:es  of  of  the  crys- 
that  nucleus,  ayd  each  layer  decreasing  in  size,  in  conse-  ^^g^ 
qnence  of  the  abstraction  of  one  or  more  rows  of  integrant 
particles  from  its  edges  or  angles. 


•  LeUanc,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xiv.  149. 

t  Foiurooj  and  Vaaqualmy  Ibid.  ziv.  140. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  A  6  F  G 
(fig.  5)  is  a  cube  composed  of 
739  small   cubes:    eacb  of  its 
ddes  will  consist  of  81  squares, 
being  the  external  sides  of  as 
many  cubic  particles,  which  to-   n 
gether  constitute  the  cube.  Upon 
A  B  C  D,  one  of  the  sides  of  this 
cube,    let    us    appi;  a  square 
lamina,  composed  of  cubes  equal 
to  those  of  which  the  primitive 
crystal  consists,  but  which  has 
on  eadt  side  a  row  of  cubes  less  than  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  primitive  cube*    It 
will  of  coui-se  be  composed  of  49  cubes, 
7  on  each  side ;  so  that  its  lower  base  o  Ti/g 
(fig,   6)   will    fall    exactly   on    the   square 
marked  with  the  some  letters  in  (fig.  5) 

Above  this  lamina  let  us  apply  a  second, 
Impu  (fig.  7),  composed  of  25  cubes ;  it 
will  be  situated  exactly  above  the  square  mark- 
ed with  the  same  letters  (fig.  5).  Upon  this 
second  let  us  apply  a  third  lamina,  vxy  x  (fig.  ' 
8),  consisting  only  of  9  cubes ;  so  tlmt  its  base 
shall  rest  upon  the  letters  v  x  y  x  (fig.  5). 
Lastly,  on  the  middle  square  r  let  us  place  the 
small  cube  r  (fig.  9),  which  will  represent  the 
last  lamina. 

It  is  evident  tiiat  by  this  process  a  quadran- 
gular pyramid  has  been  formed  upon  the  face  A  BCD  (fig. 
5)  the  base  of  which  is  this  face,  and  the  vertex  the  cube  r 
(fig.  9).  By  continuing  the  same  operation  on  the  other 
five  sides  of  the  cube,  as  many  similar  pyraouda  will  be 
formed ;  which  will  envelope  the  ci^be  pa  every  side. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  sides  of  these  pyramids 
will  not  form  continued  planes,  but  that,  owing  to  the  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  Isminfe  of  the  cubes  which  compose 
them,  these  sides  will  resemble  the  steps  of  a  stair.  We 
can  suppose,  however  (what  must  certainly  be  the  case), 
that  tlie  cubes  of  which  the  nucleus  is  formed  are  exceed- 
ingly  small,  almost  imperceptible;  that  therefore  a  vast 
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number  of  lamiose  are  required  trf  form  the  pyramids,  and  Chip-  IV. 

consequently  that  the  channda  which  they  form  are  imper-        ^""^ 

ceptible.    Now  D  C  B  E  (%.        .  pig.  1 0. 

10)  being  the  pyramid  rest- 
ing  upon  the  face  A  BCD 

(fig.  5),  and  C  B  O  G  (fig.  10) 

the  pyramid  applied  to  the 

next  face  B  C  G  H  (fig.  S)  if  d^ 

we  consider  that  every  thing 

19  uniform  from  E  to  O  (fig. 

10. },  in  the  manner  in  which 

the  edges  of  the  laminiB  of 

superpositioa  (as    the    Abb^ 

Ha'uy  culls  the  lominee  which  ' 

compose  the  pyramids)  mutually  project  beyond  each  other, 

it  will  readily  be  conceived  Uiat  the  face  C  E  B  of  the  first 

pyramid  ought  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  plane  with  the  face 
C  O  B  of  the  adjacent  pyramid  ;  and  that  therefore  the  two 

faces  together  will  form  one  rhomb  E  C  O  B.     But  all  the 

sides  of  the  six  pyramids  amount  to  24  triangles  similar  to  ' 

CEB;  consequently  they  will  form  12  rhombs,  and  the 

figure  of  the  whole  crystal  will  be  a  dodecahedron. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  body  which  has  the  cube  for  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  its  crystals,  may  have  a  dodecahedron  for  its 
secondary  form.  The  formation  of  secondary  ciystals,  by 
the  superposition  of  lamina  gradually  decreasing  in  siz^ 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Bergman.  But  Haiiy  has  carried 
the  Bubjea  much  farther :  He  has  not  only  ascertained  all 
the  different  ways  by  which  these  decrements  of  the  lamins 
may  take  place,  but  pointed  out  the  method  of  calculating 
all  the  possible  variety  of  secondary  forms  which  can  result 
from  a  given  primitive  form ;  and  consequently  of  ascertun- 
ing  whether  or  hot  any  given  crystal  can  be  the  secondary 
form  of  a  ^ven  species. 

Tlie  decrements  of  the  laminte  which  cover  the  primitive 
nucleus  in  secondary  cystab  ara  of  four  kinds.  ' 

1.  Decrements  on  the  edges ;  that  is,  on  the  edges  of  the  Thei*  or 
slices  which  correqiond  with  the  edges  of  the  primitive '""'  """^ 
nucleus. 

2.  Decrements  on  the  angles ;  that  is  to  say,  parallel  to  the 
diagonals  of  the  &ces  of  the  primitive  nucleus. 

3.  Inlermediate  decrements;   that  is  to  say,   paraUiri  to 
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Book  III.  lines  situAted  obliquely  between  the  diagonals  and  edges  of 

^**"v*^  the  faces  of  the  primitive  nucleus. 

4.  Mixed  decrements.  In  these  the  superincumbent  slicesi 
instead  of  having  only  the  thickness  of  one  integrant  par* 
ticle,  have  the  thickness  of  two  or  more  integrant  particles; 
and  the  decrement,  whether  parallel  to  the  edges  or  angles^ 
consists  not  of  the  abstraction  of  one  row  of  particles^  but 
of  two  or  more.  Haiiy  denotes  these  decrements  by  frac- 
tions, in  which  the  numerator  indicates  the  number  of  rows 
of  particles  which  constitutes  the  decrement,  and  the  de- 
nominator represents  the  thickness  of  the  laminae.  Thus 
•}•  denotes  laminae  of  the  thickness  of  three  integrant  parti- 
cles, decreasing  by  two  rows  of  particles. 

1.  Deoe-        An  example  of  the  first  law  of  decrement,  or  of  decrement 

^c^^j^  ^^  ^^  a2gr65,  has  been  given  above  in  the  conversion  of  the 
cubic  nucleus  to  a  rhomboidal  dodecahedron.  In  that  ex- 
ample the  decrement  consisted  of  one  row  of  particles,  and 
it  took  place  on  all  the  edges.  But  these  decrements  may 
be  more  rapid ;  instead  of  one,  they  may  ccmsist  of  two, 
threes  four,  or  more  rows :  and  instead  of  taking  place  on 
all  the  edges,  they  may  be  confined  to  one  or  two  of  Aem, 
while  no  decrement  at  all  takes  place  on  the  others.  Each 
of  these  different  modifications  must  produce  a  difiercnt 
secondary  crystal.  Besides  this,  the  laminae  may  cease  to 
be  added  before  they  have  reached  their  smallest  pos^ble 
size ;  the  consequence  of  which  must  be  a  di£krent  secondary 
form,  llius,  in  the  example  given  above,  if  the  superposi- 
tion of  laminae  had  ceased  before  the  pyramids  were  com- 
pleted, the  crystal  would  have  consisted  of  18  &ce8, 
6  squares  parallel  to  the  fiu:es  of  the  primitive  nucleus,  and 
12  hexahedrons  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  secondary  dode> 
cahedron.  This  is  the  figure  of  the  borate  of  magnesia 
found  at  Luneburg. 

t.  Deere-        The  second  law  in  which  the  decre-  Fig.  1. 

STuri^  ment  is  on  the  angles,  or  parallel  to  the        > — j 

diagonals  of  the  &ces  of  the  primitive 
nucleus,  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  example :  Let  it  be  proposed  to 
construct  around  the  cube  A  B  G  F  (fig.  1 ) 
considered  as  a  nucleus,  a  secondary 
solid,  in  which  the  laminae  of  superpo- 
lotion  shall  decrease  on  all  sides  by  single  rows  of  caboh 
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CRYSTALLIZATION, 
but  in  B  direction  parallel  to  the  diagonals.  Fig.  S. 

Let  A  B  C  D  (fig.  'i ),  the  superior  base  of  ' 
the  nucleus,  be  divided  into  81  squares, 
representing  the  bees  of  the  small  cubes 
of  which  it  is  composed.     Fig.  S  repre- 
sents the  superior  surface  of  the  first  la^ 
mina  of  superposition,    which  must  be 
placed  above  A  B  C  D  (fig.  2)  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  points  a',  fc',  c",  d', 
(fig.  S)  answer  to  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d 
(%.    2).      By   this    disposition    the   ' 
squares  An,   Hi,  Cr,  Tid  (fig.   2) 
which  compose  the  four   outermost 
rows  of  squares  parallel  lo  the  diago- 
nals AC,  B D, remain  uncovered.  It 
is  evident  also,  that  the  borders  Q  V, 
O  N,  11^  GF,  {fig.  a)  project  by  one  range  bcyouU  the 
borders  A B,  AD,  CD,  B C  (fig.  2),  which  is  necessary, 
that  the  nucleus  may  be  enveloped  towards  these  edges: 
For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  re-entering  angles  would  be 
formed  towards  the  parts  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  D  A  of  the  crystal; 
which  angles  appear  to  be  excluded  by  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  formation  of  simple  crystuls,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  no  such  angles  are  ever  observed  in  any 
crystal.     The  solid  must  increase,  then,  in  those  parts  to 
which  the  dacrement  does  not  extend.     But  as  this  decre- 
ment is  atone  sufficient  to  determine  the  form  of  the  &&• 
condary  crystal,  we  may  set  aside  all  the  other  variations 
which  intervene  only  in  a  subsidiary  manner,  except  wheo 
it  is  wished,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  construct  nrtificiBlly 
a  solid  representation  of  a  crystal,  and  to  exhibit  all  tbei 
details  which  relate  to  its  structure. 
The  superior  face  of  the  second 
lamina  will  be  A'  G'  L'  K'  (fig.  4.). 
It   must  be  placed  so  that  the 
points  a"  b"  d'  rf"  correspcHid  to 
the  points  a',  h',  (f,  d',  (fig,  S),' 
which  will  leave  uncovered  a  se- 
cond row  of  cubes  at  each  angle, 
parallel  to  the  diagonals  A  C  and 
BD.  'The  solid  still'increases  to- 
wards the  sides.     The  large  faces 
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Book  III.  of  the  lamiiue  of  nipeTpo«ition,  vhich  fig.  5. 

^"v^  in  fig.  3  were  octagons,  in  fig.  ♦  ar- 
rive at  that  of  a  square ;  and  vtieD 
they  pass  that  term  Ihey  decrease  on 
all  sides;  so  that  the  next  lamina  has  ^ 
for  its  saperior  &ce  the  square  H'  M' 
L'  S*  (fig.  5),  less  by  one  range  in 
every  direction   than    the  preceding 
lamina  (fig.  4).     This  square  must  be 
placed   so  that  the  points  e',  f,  g\  A' 
(fig.  5)  correspond  to  the  points  e^f,  g,  h, 
(%.  4).    Figures  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  represent 
the  fonr  laminEe  which  ought  to  rise  suc- 
cessively above  the  preceding;  the  manner  r 
of  placing  them  being  pointed  out  by  cor- 
responding letters,  as  wns  done  with  re- 
apect  to  the  three  first  laminte.    The  last 
lamina  x'  (fig.  10)  is  a  single  cube,   which 
ought  to  be  placed>upon  the  square  x  (fig. 

The  larainse  of  superposition,  thus  applied  "-r  -  -  -  S^ 
upon  the  sidfe  A  B  C  D  (fig.  2)  evidently  pro- 
dace  four  fiices,  which  correspond  to  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  form  a  pyramid.  These 
bees  having  been  formed  by  lanunfe,  which  b^an 
by  increasing  and  afterwards  decreased,  must  be  ( 
qoadrilaterals  of  tlie  figure  represented  in  Sg.  II; 
in  which  the  inferior  angle  C  is  the  same  point 
with  the  angle  C'of  the  nucleus  (fig.  1  and  2); 
and  the  dtagonsl  L  Q  represents  1/  C  of  the  lamina  1 
A'  &  h'  K'  (fig.  4).  And  as  the  number  of  laminae 
AcMnposing  the  triangle  LQ  C  (fig.  11)  is  much  ^e  k 
anialler  than  that  of  the  lamimc  forming  the  triangle  (7[ 
Z  L  Q,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  triangle  will  have 
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a  much  greater  height  than  the  former. 

The  suf&ce,  then,  of  the  secondary  cry&- 
ta),  thus  produced,  must  evidently  consist  of 
84  quadrilaterals  (for  pyramids  are  raised 
on  the  other  five  sides  of  the  primary  cube 
exactly  in  the  same  manner),  disposed  three  ^' 
and  three  around  each  solid  angle  of  the 
nudeos.    But  in  consequence  of  the  decre- 
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at  by.  one  rangCt  the  three  quadrila^  1%.  12.  Chtp.  IV. 

ds  iK^hich  bdong  to  each  solid  angk, 

C  (fig.  1),  will  be  in  tifc  same  plane, 

1  willform  an  equilateral  triangle  ZIN 

r.  12).    The  24  quadrilateral^  then, 

1  produce  eight  equilateral  triangles ; 

}  consequently  the  secondary  crystals 

I  be  a  regular  octahedron.    This  is.  *         Hi  jr 

I  structure  of  the  octahedral  sulphuret  of  lead  and  of 

riate  of  soda. 

rhe  third  law  is  occasioned  by  the  Fig.  IS.  Third  ind 

traction  of  double,  triple,  &c.  par-     ^^    s^    ^l    /*      ♦•      ^o^^hdc 

es.     Fig.;. 13  exhibits  an  instance 

the  subtractions  in  question ;  and 

I  seen  that  the  moleculae  which  compose  the  range  repre- 

ted  by  that  figure  are  assorted  in  such  a  manner  as  if  of 

)  there  were  formed  only  one ;  so  that  we  need  only  to 

iceive  the  crystal  composed  of  parallelopipedons  having 

ir  bases  equal  to  the  small  rectangles  a  b  cdj  e d  f  g, 

\  %  Ij  &c.  to  reduce  this  case  .under  that  of  the  common 

;rements  on  the  angles* 

This  particular  decrement,  as  well  as  the  fourth  law,  which 

[uire^  no  &rther  explanation,   is  uncommon.     Indeed 

liiy  has  only  met  with  mixed  decrements  in  some  me* 

lie  crystals. 

These  different  laws  of  decrement  account  for  all  the  dif- 

ent  forms  of  secondary  crystals.     But  in  order  to  see  the 

(t  number  of  secondary  forms  which  may  result  from 

sm,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  different  modifications 

ich  result  from  their  acting  separately  or  together.  These 

>difications  may  be  reduced  to  seven. 

1.  The  decrements  take  place  sometimes  on  all  the  edges,  Modifica- 
all  the  angles,  at  once.  whicil?h«e 

2.  Sometimes  only  on  certain  edges,  or  certain  angles,  decrements 
S.  Sometimes  they  are  imiform,  and  consist  of  one,  two,  *"  »»*>]€«. 
more  rows. 

4.  Sometimes  they  vary  from  one  edge  to  another,  or 
»m  one  angle  to  another. 

5.  Sometimes  decrements  on  the  edges  and  angles  take 
ice  at  the  same  time. 

6.  Som^dmes  the  same  edge  or  angle  is  sulgectcd  fucce*- 
'ely  to  difEerent  laws  of  decrement. 

X  2 
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Book  III.  7.  Sometimes  the  secondary  crystal  has  faces  parallel  to 
those  of  the  primitive  nucleus,  from  the  superposition  of 
laminae  not  going  beyond  a  certain  extent 

Hence  Mr.  Haiiy  has  divided  secondary  forms  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  simple  and  compound.  Simple  secondary 
crystals  are  those  which  result  from  a  single  law  of  decre- 
ment, and  which  entirely  conceal  the  primitive  nucleus. 
Compound  secondary  crystals  are  those  which  result  from 
several  laws  of  decrement  at  once,  or  from  a  single  law 
which  has  not  reached  its  limit,  and  which  of  course  has 
left  in  the  secondary  crystal  faces  parallel  to  those  of  the 
primitive  nucleus. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  Haii/s  theory  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which  has  led  already  to  several  very  important  dis- 
coveries in  mineralogy,  and  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  still 
more  important  ones  hereafter.  The  evidence  for  its  truth 
is  the  complete  manner  in  which  it  explains  the  phenomena, 
and  the  exact  coincidence  of  matter  of  fact,  in  every  in- 
stance, with  the  result  of  calculation.  But  as  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  secondary  forms  are  actually  crystallized  ac- 
cording to  the  theor}s  we  must  consider  it  in  die  light  of  a 
mathematical  hypothesis ;  an  hypothesis,  however,  of  very 
great  importance,  because  it  serves  to  link  together  a 
vast  number  of  otherwise  unconnected  facts;  because  it  en- 
ables us  to  subject  all  the  forms  of  crystals  to  calculation ; 
and  because  it  puts  it  in  our  power  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  a  body  with  the  utmost  certainty,  from  an  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  figure  of  its  crystals.  Such  hypotheses 
may  be  considered  as  the  clues  which  lead  us  through  the 
otherwise  impenetrable  mazes  of  error,  and  conduct  us  at 
last,  though  after  a  tedious  journey,  to  the  goal  of  certainty 
and  truth. 


SECT.  m. 

OP  THE   COMBINATION  OF  SOLIDS  WITH  EACH  cyTHER. 

1.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  principal 
solids,  arranged  according  to  their  composition : 


COBIBINATIOK  OF  SOLIDS  WITH  EACH  OTH£R.  ISS 

!•   VNDECOM  POUNDED.  P*P'  ^Y^ 

Sulphur  Carbon  Metals 

Phosphorus  Boron 

II.  COMPOUNDS. 

1.  Charcoal. 
Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Sulphurets  of  metals. 
Sulphureted  oxides. 

5.  Phosphurets  of  carbon. 

metals, 
oxides^ 

4.  Carburets  of  iron. 

5.  Alloys. 

6.  Solid  acids. 

7.  Oxides  with  oxides. 

8.  Salts  and  hydrosulphurets. 
Metallic  oxides  with  alkalies. 

9.  Bitumens,  solid  oils,  tannin. 

10.  Soaps. 

1 1 .  Most  vegetable  substances. 

12.  Many  animal  substances. 

heir  numbers  are  very  great;  for  if  .all  the  individuals 
3  reckoned  they  would  amount  to  many  thousands. 

Their  specific  gravity  varies  more  than  either  that  of  Specific 
ids  or  elastic  fluids,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ^^^^^J' 
e,    in  which  they  are  arrai^ged   according  to  their 
nty. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Charcoals 0*228  to  1*526 

Vegetable  bodies 0*24f0  to  1*354 

Salts. 0-273  to  7*176 

Earths 0*S46  to  4*842 

Solid  acids. 0*667  to  3*391 

Earths  with  earths 0*680  to  4*815 

Bitumens  and  solid  oils  •  • .  •  0*892  to  1*357 

Fixed  alkalies 1*336  to  1*708 

Phosphorus 1*770         — 

Carburets  of  iron —         7*840 

Sulphur 1-990         —  ' 

JSlurths  with  alkalies  .......  2*732  to  3*329 
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^^— v--^  Carbon 1-987  to    8'531 

Metallic  sulphurets 3*225  to  10-000 

Metals  and  alloys 0*600  to  21*65 

The  specific  gravity  of  hammered  platinum,  which  is  the 
heaviest  of  the  solid  bodies,  is  nearly  100  times  greater 
than  that  of  common  cork,  which  is  one  of  the  lightest. 

3.  Solid  bodies,  as  far  as  regards  their  combinations  with 
each  other,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  namely, 
those  which  unite  in  any  proportion ;  those  which  unite  in 
certain  determinate  proportions ;  and  those  which  cannot 
be  made  to  combine  ^ith  each  other  at  all.  Let  us  ex* 
amine  the  action  of  eich  of  these  classes  separately. 
Solids  that  L  The  action  of  solids  upon  each  other  has  been  so  im- 
?^J2,^^]^  perfectly  examined,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than 
a  partial  view  of  the  subject.  The  following  table  compre- 
hends the  principal  solids  hitherto  ascertwied  to  be  capable 
of  uniting  in  any  proportion. 

1.  Sulphur  with  phosphorus. 

2.  Carbon  with  iron  ? 

3.  Metals  with  most  metals^ 

4.  Protoxide  of  antimony  with  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

5.  Earths  with  eiarths. 

6.  Earths  with  0ome  metallic  oxides. 
?•  Some  earths  with  fixed  alkalies. 

8.  Solid  oils  with  each  other,  and  with  bitumen. 
All  the  products  produced  by  these  mutual  combinationi 
are  Solids,  ctxcept  ^ose  formed  by  the  unicm  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  certain  proportions,  which  are  liquid. 

1.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  none  of  the  solids  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  list  combine  spontaneously,  even 
though. placed  in  contact.  The  cohesion  of  their  {Nurtides 
presents  a  resisting  force  which  their  affinity  for  each  other 
cannot  overcome.  The  usual  method  employed  is,  to  mix 
the  two  substances  to  be  united  in  the  intended  proportions, 
imd  to  apply  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  melting  one  or 
both  of  them.  Thus  they  are  enabled  to  act  upou  each 
other  in  the  same  way  as  liquids,  and  of  course  the  same 
explanation  applies  to  their  combinations.  These  combi- 
nations obviously  belong  to  that  class  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  dissolutions,  and  accordingly  do 
not  diiSer  snuch  in  their  properties  from  their  tanstituent% 
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except  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  iron,  and  some  of  the  Chap.  IV. 
earths  with  each  other,  which  possibly  may  be  found  here-  ^'"v""'^ 
after  to  belong  to  that  dasB  of  solids  which  combine  only 
in  certain  proportions. 

2.  The  combination  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  density.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  metallic  alloys, 
most  of  which  are  either  above  or  below  the  mean. 

IL  The  following  table' exhibits  the  principal   s(^ds  Solids  that 
which  have  hitherto  been  observed  to  unite  only  in  deter-  UJ* owSSa 
minate  proportions.  pro|Mr- 

Sulphur  with  metals. ,  ^*°"*- 

some  metallic  oxides, 
earths, 
fixed  alkalies. 

Phosphorus  with  carbon. 

metals, 
some  earths. 

Acids  with  alkalies. 
earthsT 

metallic  oxides,  && 
These  combinations  are  more  intimate  than  the  preceding ; 
they  have  been  more  closely  examined,   and  are  better 
known. 

1.  As  fiu:  as  is  known  at  present,  none  of  these  bodies  One  of  tha 
act  upon  each  other  while  both  continue  in  the  solid  state,  ^3  ""** 
except  sulphur  and  the  fixed  alkaline  hydrates,  some  acids, 
and  a  few  hydrates  of  metallic  oxides,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  acids  and  the  fixed  alkaline  hydrates.  AVith  these  ex- 
ceptions, it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  all 
cases  of  tihe  combination  of  these  bodies  with  each  other, 
one  at  least  of  the  two  which  combine  must  have  its  cohe- 
sion destroyed,  or  at  least  diminished,  by  being  reduced  to 
a  liquid  state.  Now  there  are  two  wnys  of  bringing  these 
solids  to  this  state :  1.  Fusion  by  means  of  fire.  In  this 
way  sulphur  is  made  to  combine  with  metals,  earths,  and 
fixed  alkalies,  and  phosphorus  with  metals.  Sometimes  the 
affinity  is  so  weak,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
reduce  one  of  the  constituents  to  the  state  of  vapour.  Thus 
phosphorus  combines  with  lime,  barytes^  and  strontian, 
only  at  a  red  heat  2.  Solution  in  water  or  some  other 
liquid  menstruum.     In  this  way  the  adds  are  combined 

with  the  alkalies^  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  in  this 
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Book  in.  way  may  sulphur    and   phosphorus    be  combined  with 
'^""V"^  metals. 

9.  As  the  union  of  these  bodies  with  each  other  resem- 
bles that  of  liquids  with  solids  in  every  respect,  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  after  the  details  contained  in  the  preceding 
<;hapter,  to  enter  into  any  farther  particulars  respecting  the 
theory  of  the  combination.  The  points  of  most  import- 
ance are,  the  fjroportions  in  ^vhich  they  unite,  and  the 
change  of  density  which  they  undergo. 
Suipbor  3.  Though  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  metals 

metti*!^  have  been  examined  with  very  p^uticular  attention  by 
chemists,  there  are  many  things  connected  with  them  that 
require  elucidation.  Mr.  BerUiollet  is  still  of  opinion  that 
sulphur  is  capable  of  uniting  indefinitely  to  the  metals,  and 
he  has  brought  a  number  of  examples  of  native  sulphurets 
of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  analysed  by  the  most  accurate 
chemists,  in  which  the  proportion  of  sulphur  varied  inde- 
finitely.* It  is  very  likely  that  various  doses  of  sulphur 
are  capable  of  uniting  with  most  metals :  but  the  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  upqQ  the  artificial  union  of  these 
bpc^ies  do  not  warrant  us  to  conclude  that  rhey  unite  inde« 
finitely ;  for  when  sulphur  and  a  metal  are  fiised  together^ 
we  obttiin  always  the  two  bodies  combined  in  determinate 
proportions.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present  sulphur  com- 
bines only  in  two  proportions  with  metallic  bodies.  One 
atom  of  metal  is  capable  of  uniting  with  1  atom  of  sulphur, 
and  in  some  pases  with  2  atoms.  This  will  be  seen  1^  in- 
specting the  table  of  sulphurets  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  525  of 
this  work. 
SulpbuTcts  4.  Almost  all  the  metallic  sulphurets  are  rarer  than  the 
ScTmean  ^^^'  Th^  substances  of  course  expand  during  their  com^ 
bination.  In  most  cases  this  expansion  is  considerable,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  table.  The  first  column 
gives  the  real  density  of  the  compounds ;  the  second  the 
mean  density,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  no  change 
pf  bulk  had  taken  pla^e  by  the  combination. 

Sulphurets  of  .  ^~^  Calculated 

'^  OdMity.  density. 

Silver 7*2     9-22 

^Mercury 10        11*85 

•  ^our.  de  Pbyi.  Is.  340. 
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fiulnhnmtaof  ^^  CalculiUed  Chap.  IV* 

Sulpbnnli  of  ^^^jjy  j^^^jjy  V-I^^ 

Iron,  1st 4-518 5*62 

2d 4'830 4-73 

Lead ?•       10*06 

Bismuth 6-131 8-65 

Antimony 4*368 5-53 

Arsenic,  1st  ....  3*225 


2d 6-315 }'^'0« 


Molybdenum  ,  . .  4-7S* 5-97 

ome  of  these  examples  the  expansion  is  more  than  a 
fthe  nf hole.  Pyrites  is  the  only  instance  known  of  a 
lation  of  sulphur  and  a  metal,  the  specific  gravity 
ch  is  greater  than  the  mean. 

rhe  remaining  compounds  into  which  sulphur  enterl 
olid  bodies  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined  to 
of  any  additional  observations.  Neither  do  we  know 
ing  precise  respecting  the  combinations  of  phosphorus 
>lid  bodies. 

rhe  case  is  very  different  with  the  acids ;  the  com* 
s  which  they  form  with  the,  alkalies,  earths,  and 
ic  oxides,  have  been  examined  with  much  attention, 
lave  furnished  chemists  with  most  of  the  opinions 
they  entertain  respecting  affinity.  The  great  facility 
rhich  these  compounds  are  formed,  the  striking  differ- 
letween  their  properties  and  those  of  their  constituents, 
e  beautiful  forms  which  many  of  them  assume,  were 
istances  which  excited  the  general  interest  of  chemists. 
[f  we  take  a  given  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  Neutrali 
Heater,  and  add  to  it  slowly  the  solution  of  soda  by  pi^^n^ 
at  a  time,  and  examine  the  mixture  after  every  addi- 
we  shall  find  that  for  a  considerable  time  it  will  exhibit  ' 
roperties  of  an  acid,  reddening  v^etable  blues,  and 
^  a  taste  perceptibly  sour :  but  these  acid  properties 
ally  diminish  afier  every  addition  of  the  alkaline  solu- 
and  at  Jast  disappear  altogether.  If  we  still  continue 
1  the  soda,  the  mixture  gradually  acquires  alkaline 
rties,  converting  v^etable  blues  to  green,  and  mani- 
;  an  urinous  taste.  These  properties  become  stronger 
(tronger  the  greater  the  quantity  of  soda  is  which  is 
L  Thus  it  appears  that  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
tixed  together^  the  properties  either  of  the  one  or  the 
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Book  III.  Other  preponderate  according  to  the  proportion  of  each;  but 
that  there  are  certain  proportions,  according  to  which, 
when  they  are  combined,  they  mutually  destroy  or  disguise 
the  properties  of  each  other,  so  that  neither  predominates, 
or  rather  so  that  both  disappear. 

When  substances  thus  mutually  disguise  each  other's  pro- 
perties, they  are  said  to  neutralize  one  another.  This  pro- 
perty is  common  to  a  great  number  of  bodies ;  but  it  mani- 
fests itself  most  strongly,  aad  was  first  observed,  in  the  acids, 
alkalies,  and  earths.  Hence  the  salts  which  are  combina- 
tions of  these  difierent  bodies  received  long  ago  the  name  of 
neutral  salts.  When  bodies  are  combined  in  the  proportion 
which  produces  neutralization,  they  are  often  said  to  be 
saturated;  but  in  this  case  the  term  is  used  improperly.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  confine  the  word  saturation  to  the 
meaning  assigned  it  in  a  former  section,  and  to  employ  the 
term  neutralization  to  denote  the  state  in  which  the  peculiar 
properties  oC  the  component  parts  mutually  disappear ;  for 
very  frequently  neutrallization  and  saturation  by  no  means 
coincide.  Thus  in  tartrate  of  potash  the  acid  and  alkali 
neutralize  each  other:,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  potash 
k  saturated  ;  for  it  is  still  capable  of  combining  with  more 
tartaric  acid,  and  of  forming  supertartrate  of  potash,  a 
compound  in  which  the  ingredients  do  not  neutralize  each 
other;  for  the  salt  has  manifestly  a  preponderance  of  the 
prc^rties  of  the  acid. 

8.  It  cannot  but  be  obvious,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
acid  or  alkali  must  be  always  employed  to  neutralize  a  given 
weight  of  alkali  or  acid ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  proportion  in 
which  these  bodies  unite  to  form  neutral  salts  is  fixed  and 
determined.  The  acids  and  alkaline  bases,  indeed,  may  be 
capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  in  various  proportions; 
but  the  neutral  combination  must  be  constant:  it  must  like- 
wise be  the  most  intimate.  In  general  neutral  salts  are 
composed  of  1  atom  of  acid  united  to  1  atom  of  base.  In 
the  carbonates,  however,  the  alkaline  base,  though  com- 
bined with  an  atom  of  acid,  still  continues  to  act  as  an 
alkali  upon  vegetable  blues.  Many  bases  are  capable  of 
combining  with  2  atoms  of  acid ;  and  sometimes  with  4 
atoms.  Thus  potash  forms  oxalate,  binoxalat^  and  qua- 
droxalate  of  potash.  It  forms  likewise  sulphate  and  *  bisul- 
phate  of  potash.    Sometimes  an  acid  combines  with  8  atoms 
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of  the  base.    That  boracic  add  unites  with  2  atotns  of  soda,   Chip.  Y. 
forming  subhorate  ofsodeu    Perhaps  it  would  be  most  accu- 
rate to  denominate  stich  compounds  by  prefixing  the  sylla^ 
bles  subbi    In  that  case  common  borax  will  be  daiomi- 
nated  subbiborate  of  soda. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  COMBINATION  AND   BECOMPOSITIOK. 

The  great  object  of  all  chemical  investigations  is  to  sepsr  importance 
rate  bodies  from  each  other  which  are  chemically  combined.  ^^V^of^' 
But  it  is  scarcely  erer  possible  to  separate  a  body  from  one  combitw- 
tubstance  without  at  the  same  time  uniting  it  to  another.  ^^^!^^ 
Hence  decomposiiicn  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  conii-  tioo. 
bination.    Every  chemical  analysis  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  combinations  and  decompositions  foUomng  each 
other  in  a  regular  order,  and  leading  to  the  object  desired^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  substance  examined. 
It  is  accomplished  by  putting  each  constituent  of  the  sub- 
stancJb  in  succession  into  such  a  state  of  combination,  that  it 
shall  not  be  acted  upon  nor  dissolved  by  a  given  menstruum, 
which  dissolves  all  the  other  constituents  not  already  sepa- 
rated.    But  this  cannot  be  done  unless  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  proper  combinations,  the  method  of  forming  them, 
and  the  requisite  menstrua.     Hence  it  is  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  combinations  which  different  substances  are 
capable  of  forming,  of  the  bodies  best  calculated  for  separat- 
ing the  constituents  of  compounds  from  each  other,  and  of 
the  peculiar  solvent  of  each  compound,  which  constitute 
die  essential  requnites  f6r  the  practical  chemist.    In  the  three 
preceding  chapters,  we  took  a  particular  view  of  the  mutual 
action  of  all  the  different  chemical  substances  on  each  other, 
of  the  compounds  which  they  form,  and  the  various  decompo- 
sitions which  they  produce.    In  this  chapter  we  shall  take  a 
genetal  view  of  the  subject    Three  things  claim  our  parti- 
cular attention :  namely,  1  •  The  proportums  m  which  bodies 
combine;    2.  The  order  in  which  they  decompose  one 
anodier;   and,  S.  The  way  in  which  they  separate  fix>m 
each  oilier.    Scmietimes  one  of  the  ingredients  assumes  the 
ibrmofgasor  vapour;  it  is  then  said  to  be  volatUized  or 
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I  Booklir.  evaporated:  sometimes  it  fells  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
compomid,  and  is  then  said  to  be  precipitated.  Tl^ese 
topics  shall  be  considered  in  the  following  sections. 


SECT.  I. 

OF   COMBINATION. 


Wb  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  there  are 
a  variety  of  bodies  which  do  not  unite  with  each  other ;  but 
that  by  fiur  the  greater  number  are  capable  of  entering  into 
combination^  and  of  forming  new  compounds.    These  new 
SS^^,   compounds  may  he  divided  into  two  classes.    Some  di£^ 
but  little  in  their  properties  from  the  constituents  of  which 
they  are  composed,  while  others  assume  properties  that  are 
extremely  different.      So  littl^  indeed,  are   the  first  set 
altered  by  combination,  that  some  persons  have  denied  the 
combination  altogether,  and  have  supposed  the  bodies  to  be 
only  mechanically  mixed. 
Miohi-         2.  To  the  first  set  belong  all  those  combinations  irhich, 
^^         after  Berthollet,  we  have  denominated  dissobUions.    In  dis- 
solutions, all  the  substances  combining  are  sometimes  in 
the  same  state.     The  mixed  liquids,  metallic  alloys,  and  a 
few  other  solid  compounds,  comprehend  the  whole  of  such 
bodies.    In  them  the  proportions  of  all  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  may  vary  indefinitely ;  or  substances  in  the 
same  state  are  capable  of  dissolving  any  proportion  of  each 
other. 

The  bodies  dissolving  each  other  are  sometimes  in  difier- 
ent  states.  Water  and  many  other  liquids  dissolve  all  ther 
gases ;  and  all  the  gases  dissolve  water  and  several  other 
liquids.  Water,  &c.  dissolve  various  solids,  and  many  solids 
combine  with  water.  In  all  these  dissolutions  there  is  a 
maximum  quantity  of  one  of  the  ingredients;  and  if  it  be 
exceeded,  the  surplus  (supposing  the  quantity  of  the  other 
ingredient  fixed)  will  not  be  dissolved.  When  gases  are 
dissolved  in  liquids,  a  given  bu)k  of  liquid  can  dissolve  only 
a  determinate  portion  of  each  gas.  In  like  manner,  a  gas 
can  dissolve  only  a  determinate  bulk  of  liquid.  When  a  solid 
^mbines  with  a  liquid,  it  can  take  up  only  a  detennimt^ 
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weight  of  it,  provided  it  be  not  capable  of  assunung  the  liquid  Chap.  V. 
state ;  for  every  hydrate  can  contain  only  adeterminate  weight  ^^*^^^"^ 
of  water.  When  a  liquid  dissolves  a  solid,  it  takes  up  only  a 
determinate  quantity,  and  then  loses  the  whole  of  its  action 
on  the  remainder.  Thus  it  appears,  that  when  substances 
in  different  states  dissolve  one  another,  each  of  them  has  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum  quantity ;  but  within  these  limits 
they  are  capable  of  dissolving  each  other  in  any  proportions 
whatever. 

Some  liquids,  whose  cohesion  or  state  differs  very  muchv 
though  in  the  same  state,  are  capable  of  dissolving  each 
other  only  in  certain  proportions.  Thus  water  dissolves 
only  -[i^th  of  its  weight  of  ether.  Such  liquids  resemble 
substances  in  different  states,  and  therefore  follow  the  same 
law  with  regard  to  their  mutual  solutions. 

2.  Those  bodies  which  form  compounds  differing  very  And  cfaemi- 
much  from  their  constituents,  have  been  more  usually  con-  ^ij^ 
sidered  as  chemical  combinations,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
forijner.     In  all  of  them  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  to 
combine  only  in  determinate  proportions ;  and  in  the  most 
striking  examples  these  proportions  are  very  few. 

The  gases  unite  only  in  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  pro-  They  com-i 
portions;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  tmite  than  JjJJJj^pJ^^J' 
directly  in  more  than  one.    Thus  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  tiont  only. 
hydrogen  and  azote,  unite  only  in  one  proportion.    Oxygen 
and  azote  unite  in  five  proportions ;  but  we  can  unite  them 
directly  in  only  one.    The  other  comlMnations  are  obtain^ 
by  decomposing  the  compound  formed  directly. 

In  like  manner,  the  combination  of  a  gaseous  and  sol^d 
body  is  limited  to  certain  proportions.  Oxygen  unites  with 
carbon  in  two,  and  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  three 
proportions;  but  we  seldom  can  unite  them  directly  in 
more  than  one.  With  metals,  also,  it  unites  usually  in  a 
small  number  of  proportions.  Hydrogen  unites  with  two 
proportions  of  carbon,  and  probably  with  the  same  propor- 
tions of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

'  When  the  substances  that  enter  into  combination  are 
more  than  two,  the  proportions  frequently  increase  in  num- 
ber; and  indeed  in  many  cases  baffle  our  attempts  to  trace 
them.  Thus  azote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygoi,  are 
almost  the  only  elements  out  of  which  all  the  immense 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  £)rmed« 
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Book  III.  Bnt  fimm  eadi  of  these  sabstances  always  afiecdng  the  laiii^ 
properties^  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  even  in  these 
complicated  cases,  the  proportions  are  not  absolutely 
nnlimited,;  but  fixed  and  determinate,  as  in  the  more  sim* 
ple  cases  which  we  are  able  to  examine ;  for  if  it  were  not 
SO)  no  two  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  could  be  expected  to 
possess  precisely  the  same  properties. 

There  are  no  h'quid  bodies,  strictly  so  called,  that  enter 
into  the  intimate  combination  which  we  are  now  consider* 
ing.  All  their  combinations  beloog  to  the  class  of  dissolu- 
tions. 

The  solid  bodies  which  combine  intimately  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  capable  of  varying  their  propprtions  almost 
without  limit,  llius  we  may  melt  together  any  proportion 
of  sulphur  with  antimony,  iron,  or  potash :  we  may  add 
any  .proportion  of  liquid  ammonia  to  nitric  acid :  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  combination  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  those  intimate  ones  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, unless  we  limit  the  quanti^  of  each  ingredient  to 
certain  determinate  proportions.  If  the  proportions  be 
unlimited,  the  combination  belongs  to  the  class  o[  dissolu- 
tions; th6  properties  of  the  predominating  constituent  re- 
maining unimpaired  and  unaltered.  Whenever  the  com- 
bination is  intimate^  and  the  pr(^rties  of  the  constituents 
concealed,  then  the  proportions  are  nqt  onlylbuited,  but  in 
most  cases  do  not  exceed  one  or  two.  Thus,  to  constitute 
neutral  salts^  we  must  combine  the  acid  and  the  ba^  in  one 
determinate  proportion. 

Thus  we  have  found  reason  to  conclude^  that  in'  cases  of 
diemical  dissolution,  the  ingredients  unite  in  any  proper-* 
uon  whatever,  except  when  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
ingredients  is  limited  by  the  difference  of  its  state  firom  that 
pf  its  solvent ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  solvent  is  liquidi 
and  the  substance  dissolved  gaseous  or  solid.  But  in  cases 
of  chemical  combination,  the  ingredients  affect  determi* 
nate  proportions :  proportions  which  probably  depend  on 
the  tendency  which  bodies  have  to  combine  atom  to  atom^ 
or  one  atom  of  one  with  a  determinate  number  of  atoms  of 
another. 
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SECT.  II.  Chtp.v. 

OF  DSOOMI»OSITION. 

• 

If  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  we  drop  a  quantity 
of  liquid  potash,  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  inunediately 
separates  from  the  solution,  and  falk  to  the  bottom.  Thus  Enroplet 
potash  has  the  property  of  decomposing  nitrate  of  silver  by  J^^^^* 
separating  the  oxide.  The  same  experiment  succeeds  if  we 
drop  soda  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The 
magnesia  separates  from  the  acid  and  &lls  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  soda  takes  its  place.  Just  the  reverse  happens  if 
barytes  water  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodi^ 
The  barytes  and  sulphuric  acid  separate  in  combination, 
wliile  the  soda  remains  in  solution.  We  obtain  the  same 
result  when  we  pour  muriatic  acid  into  nitrate  of  silver* 
The  muriatic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  silver  separate  togetheif| 
leaving  the  nitric  acid.  When  muriate  of  barytes  is  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  barytes 
unite  together,  and  separate  from  the  solution,  while  the 
muriatic  acid  and  soda,  also  combined  together,  remain 
dissolved.  The  same  thing  happens  when  oxalate  of  am* 
monia  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  lime.  The  oxalic  acid  and 
lime  separate  in  combination,  while  the  nitric  acid  and  the 
ammonia  remain  m  solution. 

Thus  it  appears  that  substances  have  the  property  of 
separating  others  from  compounds  of  which  they  fomi  a 
constituent.  Now  the'  great  object  of  chemists  is,  to  find  a 
body  X,  capable  of  separating  a  body  a  from  another  body 
i.  It  is  by  this  means  that  chemical  analyses  are  ^fected. 
He  accordingly,  who  is  able  to  resolve  the  problem  in  th6 
greatest  variety  of  cases,  is  the  most  skilful  practical  cfaemisti 

Chemists,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  science,  began  td  Aieribed  e» 
collect  examples  of  these  decompositions,  and  to  endeavour  ^^^^y- 
to  explain  tiiem.  Mayow  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  viewed  the  subject  in  the  proper  light.  He  has 
left  a  dissertation  on  the  combination  of  the  acids  and  bases, 
and  of  their  decompositions,  in  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fiu^ts  are  stated  with  accuracy,  though  die  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  substances  frequendy  misled  hhn  in  hiii 
explanatbns.*    In   1718,  Geofiix>y  thought  of  arranging 

*  Ifojow,  Tract.  I.  c.  xif .  p.  S3S.    De  Saliam  Cooiresia  tt 
tstioiM. 
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Book  III.  the  substances  in  a  table,  in  the  order  in  which  they  sepa- 
^^"■v*^  rate  one  another  from  a  given  body.  This  table  was  after- 
wards corrected  and  enlarged  by  different  chemists,  espe- 
cially by  Gellert  and  Limburg.  But  it  was  Bergman  who 
first  reduced  the  doctrine  of  decomposition  to  regular  order, 
gave  a  luminous  and  satisfactory  theory,  exhibited  a  com- 
plete series  of  tables,  and  explained  the  anomalies  or  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  his  theory,  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  the  experiments  of  Baume,  Marherr,  and  other 
chemists.  His  dissertation  was  first  published  in  1775, 
and  afterwards  in  a  more  pei*fect  form  in  1783.  The 
opinions  adopted  by  this  illustrious  philosopher  were  uni- 
versally acceded  to,  and,  till  within  these  few  years,  che- 
mists considered  them  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  science^ 
and  were  anxious  only  to  fill  up  tlie  chasms  which  he  had 

Berthollet,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury advanced  an  opinion  very  different  from  that  of  Berg- 
man. Affinity,  according  to  him,  always  produces  com- 
bination, and  decomposition  when  it  takes  place  must  be 
ascribed  to  cohesion,  elasticity,  or  some  similar  power, 
which  tends  to  cause  some  of  the  constituents  to  separate 
from  the  rest.  I  think  that  Berthollet  has  succeeded  in 
overturning  all  our  pre-conceived  opinions  on  the  subject, 
but  he  has  not  been  so  successful  in  establishing  his  own. 

As  the  tables  of  affinities  (as  they  have  been  calledj  have 
been  thus  demonstrated  not  to  indicate  the  real  order  of 
affinities,  and  as  the  decompositions  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  often  illusory,  and  seldom  complete,  the  tables 
themselves  must  be  considered  as  of  little  value,  and  as 
tending,  in  most  cases,  rather  to  mislead  than  to  convey 
accurate  information.  For  that  reason  I  have  omitted  them 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work.* 
Tablet  of  Tshles  o(  decompositioTiSf  indeed,  even  though  only  par- 
AMomposi-  tJal^  would  be  of  valuer  provided  they  could  be  con- 
structed ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases  that  we  can  ascert;^in  tlie  ord^r  in  which  bodies 
decompose  each  other :  in  most  cases  we  must  be  contented 
with  analogy.    The  following  tables  are  constructed,  paHly 

*  I  shall  place  the  most  important  part  of  B«rgman'i  Table. ftt  the. 
•■d  of  tbU  chapter,  as  it  is  frequently  referred  to. 
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finom  the  order  of  deccnnpoeition,  and  partly  from  the  order  Chap,  v.^ 
of  combination,  when  two  bodies  are  presented  at  once  to 
a  third.  They  are  of  some  value  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  though  they  throw  but  little  light  on  the  strength  of 
affinity. 

I.   OXYGEN. 

1.  Hydrogen  4.  Phosphorus  7.  Chlorine,      Ojrygcn, 

2.  Carbon  6.  Sulphur  »-'t';™P'* 
8.  Boron                  6.  Azote                                             bics  and  in- 
All  these  bodies  unite  to  oxygen  (if  we  consider  the  facility  bid. 

in  all  circumstances)  nearly  in  the  order  of  the  table.  None 
of  them  are  capable  of  decomposing  water,  unless  carbon 
be  an  exception.  Charcoal  decomposes  water  at  a  red 
heat;  but  hydrogen,  in  its  turn,  decomposes  carbonic  acid 
at  the  same  temperature.  Thus  the  power  of  decomposition  is 
reciprocal :  but  I  place  hydrogen  first,  because,  when  car- 
bureted hydrogen  is  mixed  with  an  under  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  fired  by  means  of  electricity,  the  hydrogen 
combines  with  the  oxygen  in  preference  to  the  carbon. 
Charcoal  decomposes  phosphoric  acid  at  a  red  heat,  and 
phosphorus  decomposes  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture ;  but  I  place  carbon  first,  because  the  phosphorus  does 
not  seem  capable  of  decomposing  water  like  charcoal,  and 
because  its  action  on  carbonic  acid  requires  to  be  facilitated 
by  the  presence  of  a  base.  Sulphur  does  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  decomposing  phosphoric  acid,  but  phosphorus 
acts  to  a  certain  extent  upon  sulphuric.  Sulphur  is  known 
to  decompose  nitric  acid,  at  least  partially ;  but  azote  has 
no  sensible  action  on  sulphuric  acid.  Though  chlorine 
be  placed  last  in  order,  it  is  known  to  be  capable  of  sepa-> 
rating  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  from  nitric  acid ;  but 
nitrous  gas  when  assisted  by  moisture  converts  chlorine 
into  muriatic  acid.  Such  are  the  reasons  for  placing  the 
simple  combustibles  and  incombustibles  in  the  order  of  the 
preceding  table. 

II.    OXYGEN  AND  ACID  SOLUTIONS. 

l.Zinc  6.  Lead  ..     f  Palladium,  Rhodium  Metiit 

2.  Iron  7.  Bismuth  *  X  Iridium,  Osmium      from  acid 

3.  Tin               8.  Copper  12.  Silver  •^"'^^°*- 

4.  Antimony     9.  Platinum  IS.  Gold. 

5.  Arsenic  10.  Mercury 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Book  III.  This  table  exhibits  the  order  in  which  the  metals  precipitaftf 
each  other  in  the  metallic  state  from  acid  and  alkaline  so* 
lutions.  Zinc  and  iron  throw  down  all  the  metals  below 
them,  either  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  state  of  a  black 
powder,  as  happens  to  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  the 
four  new  met^s  discovered  in  crude  plantina.  Ritter  has 
announced  that  these  black  powders  are  combinations  of 
the  metals  with  hydrogen.  This  assertion  deserves  to  be 
verified.  It  would  be  of  considerable  importance,  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  precipitation,  if  it  were  to  prove 
true.  I  am  not  certain  whether  antimony  and  arsenic  pre* 
cipitate  the  metals  below  them,  but  they  are  acted  on  more 
speedily  by  tin  than  either  lead  or  copper.  Lead  preci- 
pitates copper.  Bismuth  and  platinum  are  inserted  only 
from  analogy.  Ck>pper  throws  down  mercury,  and  mercury 
silver  and  gold 

Mr.  Sylvester  has  rendered  it  very  probable  that  these 
precipitations  are  occasioned  by  the  galvanic  action  of  me* 
tals  on  each  other.  It  has  been  shown  by  Volta,  that  metals 
differ  in  the  avidity  with  which  they  absorb  electricity; 
and  that  when  two  metals  are  placed  in  contact  and  sepa- 
rated, the  one  becomes  plus^  and  the  other  minus  electri-^ 
fied.  In  this  respect  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  regular 
series,  zinc  being  at  the  one  extremity,  and  gold  at  the 
other;  all  the  metals  which  precede  having  the  property  of 
changing  to  minus  the  electricity  of  all  the  metals  below 
them.  Now,  when  metals  are  in  different  states  of  elec- 
tricity, it  has  been  shown,  that  when  placed  properly  they  de- 
compose water,  and  produce  all  the  other  phenomena  of  gal- 
vanism. Mr.  Sylvester  has  rendered  it  extremely  probable^ 
that  it  is  the  hydrogen  evolved  that  produces  the  reduction 
of  the  metal.*  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  order  Jn 
which  the  metals  precipitate  each  other  ought  to  be  pre- 
cisely that  of  their  tendency  to  take  electricity  from  each 
otho*. 

Were  we  to  endeavour  to  unite  the  two  preceding  tables 
into  one,  these  observations  would  indicate  that  hydrogen 
ought  to  be  placed  immediately  after  tin.  Yet  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Priestley,  we  know  that  hydrogen  is  capable 
of  reducing  oxide  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state.    Charcoal 

*  Nicholson's  Jour.  sir.  94. 
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likewise  decomposes  the  oxides  of  all  metals ;  but,  on  the  Chap.  v. 
other  hand^  the  oxides  of  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  some  others,  ^^*"V"*^ 
have  the  property  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid.  Phos- 
phorus precipitates  all  the  metals  below  lead,  and  perhaps 
even  some  above  it*  Even  sulphur  reduces  most  metallic 
oxides ;  but  many  of  them  in  return  decompose  sulphuric 
acid  when  assisted  by  heat.  Hence  the  relative  places  of 
the  simple  combustibles  and  incombustibles  cannot  well  be 
ascertained.  Probably  we  shall  not  err  far  if  we  place  hy- 
drogen after  tin,  carbon  after  antimony,  phosphorus  after 
lead,  sulphur  after  copper,  and  azote  and  chlorme  after 
mercury.  Were  we  to  complete  the  table  from  ftna- 
logy,  the  refractory  metals  and  manganese  would  be  placed 
before  zinc,  and  nickel  just  before  platinum:  But  such 
analogies  are  very  apt  to  mislead. 

III.  ACID  SOLUTIONS. 

1 .  Protoxide  of  iron  5.  Oxide  of  manganese     0»des 

2.  Peroxide  of  silver  6.  Oxide  of  lead  ?  *^«  •«»^»- 
S.  Red  oxide  of  mercury           7.  Peroxide  of  copper 

4.  Oxide  of  zinc  8.  Peroxide  of  iron. 

This  table  exhibits  the  order  in  which  the  metallic  oxides 
precipitate  each  other  from  those  acid  solutions  in  which 
they  are  respectively  soluble.  It  was  drawn  up  from  the 
experiments  of  Gay-Lussac.  The  relative  order  of  several 
of  the  oxides  is  not  quite  certain,  but  they  all  precipitate 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  most  of  them  peroxide  of  copper : 
while  this  last  throws  down  peroxide  of  iron.* 

IV.  ACID  SOLUTIONS.    .  Bkiet  ffom 

•cidt. 

1.  Fixed  alkalies       5.  Ammonia  8.  Zirconia 

2.  Barytes  6.  Magnesia  9.  Alumina  , 

S.  Strontian  «.    fYttria  10.  Metallic  oxides. 

4.  Lime  '  1  Glucina 

This  table  represents  the  general  order  in  which  the  bases 
precipitate  each  other  from  saline  solutions;  but  there  are 
many  exceptions.     Berthollet  has  even  made  it  probable^   . 
that  the  order  of  precipitation  varies  with  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  used.     He  has  demonstrated^  that  the  pre* 

•  Ann.  de  Chim.  xUx.  91. 
L  2 
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Book  HI.  cipitation  is  rarely  or  never  complete;  that  the  bates  iSmdif 
^"v*— "^^  the  acid  solvent  between  them  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
quantities,  and  to  the  quantity  of  each  necessary  to  neu- 
trallize  the  acid.  It  is  obvious  that  all  those  cases  must  be 
excepted,  in  which  the  acid  and  base  or  precipitant  form  an 
insoluble  compound,  because  then  they  precipitate  in  com- 
bination. I  place  the  fixed  alkalies  first,  because,  when  mu- 
riate of  bary tes  is  dropped  into  potash  so  pure  that  it  occa- 
sions no  muddiness  in  barytes  or  lime  water,  a  flaky  preci- 
pitate constantly  appears.  No  difierence  can  be  perceived 
in  the  action  of  potash  and  soda  in  this  respect.  These 
alkalies  do  not  precipitate  one  another.  Potash  is  placed 
first  in  the  tables  of  Bergman,  merely  because  it  forms  with 
acids  less  soluble  salts  than  soda ;  and  therefore  (as  Ber- 
thoUet  has  shown),  when  a  saline  solution  containing  the 
two  alkalies  is  evaporated,  the  salts  of  potash  crystallize 
first.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  barytes  precipitates 
strontian  and  lime ;  even  if  it  did,  it  could  never,  with  pro- 
piety,  be  used  as  a  precipitant  of  them.  It  is  known  that 
ammonia  never  occasions  a  precipitate  in  the  solutions  of 
the  three  alkaline  earths  that  precede  it  in  the  table;  but  it 
precipitates  all  the  bodies  that  follow  it,  if  we  excq>t  those 
metallic  oxides  which  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution. 

How  far  magnesia  is  capable  of  precipitating  the  earths 
placed  below  it  in  the  table  has  ^not  been  examined ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  is,  as  it  is  capable  of  forming  neutral 
salts  with  acids,  which  is  not  the  case  with  them.  The 
marked  attraction  which  magnesia  shows  for  alumina  would 
perhaps  prevent  it  from  taking  the  place  of  alumina ;  it 
would  probably  combine  and  form  with  it  a  substance  inso- 
luble nearly  in  potash.  Zirconia  is  placed  merely  from 
analogy.  Alumina  is  probably  thrown  down,  at  least  par- 
tially, by  glucina,  which  forms  with  acids  a  salt  approaching 
more  nearly  to  neutrallization.  Several  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ides precipitate  ammonia ;  but  the  relative  power  of  the  sub- 
stances placed  in  the  table  below  ammonia  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  they  cannot  well  be  employed,  except  indi- 
rectly, as  precipitants. 
Acids  do  T^e  acids  do  not  precipitate  each  other  from  bases; 
not  predpi- tbereforis  no  table  can  be  given  of  them.  Many  of  them 
^ibec  have  the  property  of  forming  with  bases  insoluble  com- 
pounds.   Such  acids  separate  bases  from  other  acids,  and 
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precipitate  with  them.    It  was  from  this  circumstance  that  Chap.  v. 
Bergman  arranged  the  acids  in  his  tables ;  but  BerthoUet  """"v — ' 
has  shown  that  the  order  is  in  many  cases  hypothetical, 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  precipitates  varies  with  the  pro- 
portion. 

I  shall  now  give  a  table  of  those  substances  which  have 
the  property  of  separating  bodies  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely from  solutions,  and  which  therefore  are  employed 
by  chemists  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  respective  bo^ 
dies,  or  to  determine  their  quantity.  Such  a  table  can 
comprehend  only  the  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides,  acids, 
and  a  few  other  compound  bodies.  The  simple  substances 
are  in  general  too  intimately  combined  to  admit  of  separa- 
tion by  such  means. 

V.  GENERAL  TABLE  OP  PRECIP1TANT8.  PrecipitinU 

l.AUliei.  Precipitant^.  ©ftlkalitt. 

Potash Tartaric  acid 

Soda O 

Ammonia  ....  Fixed  alkalies. 

There  are  no  substances  known  capable  of  precipitating  the 
fixed  alkalies.  They  are  detected  by  separating  other  sub- 
stances from  them,  combining  them  with  acids,  and  ascer- 
taining the  properties  of  the  salts  formed.  Tartaric  acid 
detects  potash  in  many  cases,  whein  dropped  slowly  into  so-> 
lutions  containing  it  Tartar  is  formed,  which,  being  nearly 
insoluble,  fisJls  to  the  bottom  in  small  crystals.  Phosphoric 
acid  forms  with  potash  a  salt  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  yet  it  cannot  be  used  us  a  precipitant.  We  know  of 
no  substance  capable  of  precipitating  soda  in  this  way.  All 
the  known  salts  of  soda,  except  the  fluate,  oxalate,  and 
camphorate,  are  very  soluble.  Though  ammonia  does  not 
precipitate,  yet  it  becomes  perceptible  by  its  odour,  when 
solutions  containing  it  are  mixed  with  a  fixed  alkali.  . 

3.  Alkaline  earths.  Precipitants. 

Barytes Sulphuric  acid  Alkaline 

Strontian Sulphuric  acid  earths. 

Lime Oxalic  acid 

Magnesia Phosphoric  acid. 

All  the  alkaline  earths  are  precipitated  completely  by  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  they  are  commonly  used  for  the 
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Book  III.  purpose.  The  acids  indicated  in  the  table  likewise  precipi- 
^^""v-*^  tate  completelyr  provided  they  be  combined  with  an  alka- 
line base»  and  the  proper  precautions  be  taken  to  remove 
bodies  that  might  impede  the  action.  Sulphate  of  soda  may 
be  said  to  precipitate  barytes  completely  from  all  solutions : 
but  it  does  not  act  so  powerfully  upon  strontian.  Oxalate 
of  ammonia  acts  with  nearly  the  same  energy  on  lime,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  excess  of  acid  present  But  the  oxalate 
of  lime  is  soluble  in  most  acids.  We  have  no  good  preci- 
pitant of  magnesia ;  it  is  usually  detected  by  separating  the 
other  bodies,  and  then  throwing  it  down  by  means  of  an 
alkali.  Phosphoric .  acid  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  His  method  is  ingenious.  He  pours  carbonate  of 
ammonia  (as  nearly  neutral  as  possible)  into  the  magnesian 
solution.  No  precipitate  appears,  because  the  carbonic 
acid  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  solution;  but,  on  adding 
phosphate  of  soda^  it  fisdls  down  in  an  insoluble  state  com- 
bined with  the  phosphoric  acid. 

-^^  3.  Earthf  proper.  Precipitanti. 

Yttria Ammonia,  ferroc^anate  of  potash 

Glucina  •  •  • .  IKtto, ....  ditto 

Zirconia  .  •  • .  Ditto,  hydrosulphuret  of  potash 

Alumina ....  Ditto,  ditto. 

All  these  earths  are  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates. None  of  them  has  an  appropriate  precipitate  by 
means  of  which  it  is  detected  and  separated.  The  separa- 
tion is  accomplished  by  more  complicated  means.  If  the 
solution  be  in  sulphuric  acid,  indeed,  alumina  may  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  potash,  crystals  of  alum  gradually  se- 
parating. 

.  -  tmU'e  ^'  ^^^'^''^  oxides.  Precipitants. 

oxides.  Cold  f  Sulphate  of  iron 

"^Nitrate  of  mercury 

Platinum Sal  ammoniac 

Silver Common  salt 

Mercury Common  salt 

Palladium.  • .  •  •  Prussiate  of  mercury 
Rhodium  ....  0?2j^^ 

Indium  • U3 

Osmium O,  Mercury 

Copper Oi  IroQ 
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MeUUie  exidei.  Precipitantt.  Chap.  V. 

Iron    • .  Succinate  of  soda,  benzoate  of  soda 

Nickel    O,  sulphate  of  potash 

Tin     Corrosive  sublimate 

Lead •  Sulphate  of  soda 

Zinc   O,  alkaline  carbonates 

Bismuth   Water,  muriate  of  soda 

Antimony Water,  hydrosulphuret  of  potash 

Tellurium  ....  Water 
Arsenic  •••.••  Nitrate  of  lead 

Cobalt    O,  alkaline  carbonates 

Manganese    ..  Tartrate  of  potash 
Chromium  •«.  Nitrate  of  lead 
Molybdenum.  •  O 

Uranium    Prussiate  of  potash,  alkalies 

Tungsten  «...  O,  muriate  of  lime 
Titanium    •  • .  •  InAision  of  galls 
Columbium  . .  •  Zinc,  infusion  of  galls 
Cerium Oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Almost  all  the  metallic  oxides  may  be  thrown  down  either 
completely  or  partially  by  means  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  or  alkaline  earths.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potash 
likewise  throws  them  almost  all  down ;  but  many  of  them 
have,  besides,  particular  precipitants,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  separated  from  solutions.  The  precipitants  usually 
employed  are  insetted  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  throws  down  gold  in  the  metallic 
state,  and  is  commonly  employed  to  separate  that  metal, 
except  when  the  solution  contains  iron,  and  we  wish  to 
ascertain  its  quantity ;  in  that  case  nitrate  of  mercury  may 
be  used. 

Platinum  *  is  precipitated  from  nitro-muriatic  acid  in  the 
state  of  a  yellow  powder  by  sal  ammoniac.  This  is  the  pre- 
cipitant commonly  employed,  because  the  ammonio>muriate 
of  platinum  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat. 

Silver  is  completely  precipitated  from  almost  all  solutions 
by  common  salt ;  the  chloride  of  silver  being  insoluble  in 
most  liquids.  It  is  one  of  the  best  precipitants  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Mercury  is  usually  detected  and  separated  by  sublima- 
tion.   There  is  no  good  precipitant  of  it  except  when  in  the 
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Book  III.  State  of  protoxide ;  then  muriate  of  soda  throws  it  down 
almost  completely. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown  that  palladium  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  nitro-muriatic  solutions  by  means  of  prussiate  of 
mercury.  No  good  precipitant  of  rhodium  is  known.  Dr. 
Wollaston  obtained  it  in  a  separate  state  by  means  of  com- 
mon salt.  Neither  do  we  know  any  good  precipitant  of 
iridium  or  osmium ;  Mr.  Tennant  separated  the  first  by 
means  of  zinc,  and  the  second  by  means  of  mercury. 

No  saline  precipitant  of  copper  sufficiently  accurate  for 
use  is  known ;  the  metal  is  usually  thrown  down  by  means 
of  n  plnte  of  iron,  or  by  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Succinate  or  benzoate  of  soda  or  ammonia  have  been 
used  with  much  advantage  as  a  precipitant  of  iron. 

No  precipitant  of  nickel  is  known«  Proust  used  sulphate 
of  })otash  to  separate  it  from  cobalt  by  means  of  repeated 
crystallizations. 

There  is  no  good  precipitant  of  tin ;  it  may  be  thrown 
down,  however,  pretty  completely,  by  means  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Zinc  is  commonly  employed  to  separate  it  firom 
solutions. 

Lead  is  thrown  down  very  completely  firom  its  solutions 
by  sulphate  of  soda. 

There  is  no  good  precipitant  of  zinc  known.  The  me- 
thod employed  by  chemists,  when  they  wish  to  obtain  it 
from  solutions,  is  to  separate^  in  the  first  place,  all  the 
earths  and  other  metallic  oxides  that  may  be  present,  and 
then  to  throw  down  the  zinc  by  means  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate. 

Bismuth  is  thrown  down  from  its  solution  by  water  and 
by  muriate  of  soda.  The  white  precipitate  does  not  blacken 
when  exposed  to  the  sun :  neither  is  it  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  chloride  of  silver. 

Antimony  is  precipitated  by  water.  Hydrosulphuret  of 
potash  or  ammonia  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  detect 
the  metal  by  the  orange-coloured  precipitate  thrown  down. 

Tellurium,  as  appears  fi*om  Klaproth's  experiments,  is 
thrown  down  by  water.  We  know  but  little  of  its  preci- 
pitants. 

Arsenic  in  the  state  of  white  oxide  is  imperfectly  preci- 
pitated by  evaporation.    Hydrosulphuret  of  potash  throws 


it  down  yellow ;  bat  the  best  method  of  ascertalnmg  its  Cbap.  v. 
quantity  is  to  convert  it  into  an  acid)  and  then  throw  it  ^*-v— ^ 
down  by  means  of  nitrate  of  lead. 

We  have  no  good  precipitant  of  cobalt  When  tar- 
trate of  potash  is  put  into  a  solution  containing  it,  and  set 
aside,  red  rhomboidal  crystals  form  in  it  spontaneously, 
consisting  of  cobaltic  tartrate  of  potash.  This  is  not  a  bad 
way  of  obtaining  the  metal  nearly  pure,  but  it  docs  not 
separate  all  the  cobalt. 

Neither  have  we  any  good  precipitant  of  manganese. 
Richter  has  recommended  tartrate  of  potash,  which  suo- 
ceeds  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  if  the  solution  does  aot 
contain  an  excess  of  acid. 

Chromium,  when  in  the  state  of  an  acid,  is  thrown  dowQ 
by  nitrate  of  lead. 

We  have  no  good  precipitant  of  molybdenum.  By  eva- 
poration, it  falls  down  spontaneously  from  acids  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide. 

Uranium  is  well  characterized  by  the  brown  colour  of 
the  precipitate  by  prussiate  of  potash.  The  fixed  alkalies 
throw  it  down  completely  from  its  solutions  in  the  state  of 
a  brown  powder. 

We  have  no  good  precipitant  of  tungsten.  It  is  usually 
obtained  separate  by  combining  its  oxide  with  amm(mi% 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  calcining. 

Titanium  is  thrown  down  like  coagulated  blood  by  nut* 
galls  i  columbium  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder  by  a  plate 
of  ssinc ;  and  cerium  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

».  Acidfl.  Pnecipitxnts.  '  Acids. 

Sulphuric Muriate  of  barytes 

Sulphurous Nitrate  of  lead 

Phosphoric Muriate  of  lime 

Carbonic Muriate  of  an  alkaline  earth 

Fluoric Muriate  of  lime 

Boracic • Sulphuric  acid  % 

Nitric O 

Acetic O 

Benzoic Muriatic  acid 

Succinic Sulphate  of  iron 

Moroxylic Acetate  of  lead 

Camphoric O 
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HqqI^  III,  Acids.  Precipitants. 

^-^v--^  Oxalip Muriate  of  lime 

MelUtic Acetate  of  barytes 

Tartaric Potash 

Citric Acetate  of  lime 

Saclactic Ditto 

Malic O 

Suberic  •  •  • • . .  • .  Muriatic  acid. 

This  part  of  the  table  requires  scarcely  any  explanation* 
When  an  alkali  or  neutral  salt  is  indicated  as  a  precipitant, 
the  acid  falls  down  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  salt ;  when 
an  acid  is  used,  then  the  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
small  crystals.  When  no  precipitant  is  indicated,  in  that 
case  the  acid  forms  no  known  insoluble  salt,  and  is  itsdf 
soluble  in  water. 

When  an  acid  forms  an  insoluble  salt  with  any  base,  that 
acid,  or  its  salts,  almost  always  has  the  property  of  sepa* 
rating  the  base  from  the  solutions  which  contain  it  The 
base  and  its  salt  act  in  the  same  way  when  mixed  with  solu- 
tions containuig  the  acid.  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  the  insoluble  salts  which  the  acids  form  with  all  the 
bases,  because  then  we  can  always  foretel  the  efiectof  mix* 
ing  saline  solutions  together.  If  any  acid  and  base  be  pre- 
sent, capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  salt,  they  usually 
combine  and  precipitate.  I  shall,  for  that  reason,  insert  the 
Table  of  following  table;  it  exhibits  the  solubility  of  most  of  the 
the  iolubi-  salts  hitherto  examined.  The  letter  S  indicates  that  the 
'  salt  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  solubility ;  the  letter 
I,  that  it  is  not  sensibly  soluble;  and  the  letter  L,  that  it  is 
but  little  soluble,  or  possessed  of  a  degree  of  solubility  not 
exceeding  one  or  two  per  cent. 
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Book  III.  Several  of  these  salts,  however,  although  iiisoluble  in  Water, 
are  still  soluble  in  several  saline  or  acid  solutions.  This 
prevents  the  precipitation  from  appearing  in  all  cases  of 
mixture  as  it  otherwise  would. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  PRECIPITATION. 


From  the  tables  and  observations  contained  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  section,  it  appears  that  certain  substances  only  can 
be  thrown  down  from  solutions;  namely,  the  earths  and 
metallic  oxides  among  the  bases,  and  those  acids  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  while  the  alkalies  and  soluble 
acids  cannot  be  precipitated  at  all.  It  remains  for  us  to 
consider  the  state  in  which  the  precipitates  are  obtained* 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced. 

According  to  the  theory  of  elective  attraction,  a  sub- 
Stance  is  precipitated  when  its  affinity  for  the  solvent  is  less 
than  that  of  the  precipitant  Tlie  precipitate  therefore  is 
pure;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  precipitant  be 
employed,  the  precipitation  is  complete.  BerthoUet  has 
overturned  this  notion  by  showing,  that  in  all  cases  the 
acid  is  divided  between  the  base  with  which  it  is  already 
combined,  and  the  base  employed  as  a  solvent,  and  that 
the  quantity  which  unites  to  each  depends  upon  the  affinity 
and  the  quantity  employed.  If  the  first  base  happens  to  be 
insoluble,  the  portion  thus  disengaged  will  of  course  preci- 
pitate. By  this  separation  the  mass  of  the  precipitant  is 
augmented  relatively  to  that  of  the  base  precipitated.  It 
therefore  acts  with  more  energy.  In  this  manner  the 
quantity  of  the  first  \)ase  throw^n  down  is  increased.  But 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  by  this  method  one  substance 
is  capable  of  precipitating  every  atom  of  another ;  though 
in  some  cases  the  decomposition  is  so  nearly  complete,  that 
we  may,  without  any  sensible  error,  consider  it  as  such:  as 
when  pure  potash  or  soda  is  employed  to  throw  down  mag- 
nesia ;  or  ammonia,  to  throw  down  alumina  or  peroxide  of 
iron.  In  other  cases  the  action  is  very  limited.  Thus 
potash  does  not  seem  capable  of  throwing  down  barytes  or 
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strontian  completely,  nor  ammonia  magnesia,  from  acid  Chap.  v. 
solutions.  '  ^^ 

When  the  base  to  be  precipitated  is  capable  of  forming  Efiect  of 
an  insoluble  compound  with  an  under  proportion  of  the  ""^'^  ^* 
acid  to  which  it  is  combined,  it  is  obvious  that  in  that  case 
the  precipitation  will  commence  whenever  the  compound 
is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  precipitant  to  that  state  of 
insolubility.  Such  precipitations  cannot  consist  of  the  pure 
bases ;  they  must  all  be  in  the  state  of  subsalts.  To  know^ 
therefore,  whether  a  precipitate  be  a  pure  base  or  not,  we 
have  only  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  all  the  com- 
pounds which  it  is  capable  of  forming  with  the  acid  which 
holds  it  in  solution.  If  they  be  all  very  soluble,  then  we 
may  conclude  that  the  precipitate  is  in  the  state  of  a  pure 
base,  or  nearly  so;  but  if  any  of  them  be  insoluble,  we  may 
expect  to  find  at  least  a  part  of  the  precipitate  in  the  state 
of  a  subsalt.  The  alkaline  earths  scarcely  form  insoluble 
subsalts,  but  alumina  and  many  of  the  metallic  oxidea 
possess  that  property.  Hence,  when  alumina  and  several 
of  the  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  from  an  acid,  we  find 
the  precipitate  still  containing  united  to  it  a  certain  portion 
of  acid. 

Several  metallic  oxides  have  such  a  tendency  to  form 
subsalts,  that  they  are  precipitated  even  by  the  afiiision  of 
water.  This  is  the  case  particularly  vrith  bismuth  and 
antimony,  and  with  some  of  the  oxygenized  salts  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  precipitation  of  the  metals  from  solutions  by  other  PredpitB- 
metals  has  long  puzzled  chemists.     Berthollet  explained  it  ^^^'  ~ 
by  supposing  the  precipitate  to  be  an  alloy.     This  certainly 
is  true  in  some  cases,  but  it  applies  to  the  thin  layer  of  the 
precipitate  only  which,  is   next  the  precipitating  metaL 
Thus  when  zinc  precipitates  copper,   the  layer  next  the 
cylinder  of  zinc  always  contains  some  zinc.     Probably  the 
same  remark  applies  when  copper  is  used  to  precipitate 
silver.     But  when  iron  precipitates  copper,  I  can  detect  no 
mixture  of  iron  in  the  precipitate,  provided  the  iron  has 
been  polished  and  is  not  corroded  unequally.    Mr.  Sylves-    , 
ter's  opinion,  that  the  metallic  precipitates  are  always  pro* 
duced  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  is  much  more  probable 
than  any  other  yet  stated.    In  that  case  it  is  in  reality  hy- 
drogen that  reduces  and  precipitfit^  the  metals  in  all  cases. 
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Book  III.  Hence  they  fall  either  pure,  or  in  the  state  of  a  hydrogvr^ 
^^v^*^  according  as  the  metals  have  the  property  of  combiiUDg 

with  hydrogen  or  not. 
Of  addsb  When  a  base  is  employed  to  precipitate  a  soluble  acid, 
the  substance  thrown  down  is  always  a  compound  consist- 
ing of  the  acid  united  to  the  base  employed.  In  this  cas^ 
like  the  preceding,  the  acid  is  sometimes  completely  sepa^ 
rated,  and  sometimes  not,  according  to  the  energy  of  the 
base  employed,  and  the  degree  of  insolubility  of  the  salt 
formed.  The  same  explanation  applies  as  in  the  first  case. 
Precipita-  When  a  neutral  salt  is  employed  as  a  precipitant,  the 
li^J^^y"*"' substance  which  falls  is  always  a  compound.  It  is  com- 
posed of  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  precipitating  salt 
united  to  one  ingredient  of  the  salt  in  solution.  Such  salts 
alone  can  be  employed  as  are  known  to  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  the  acid  or  base  which  we  wish  to  throw 
down.  In  these  cases  the  separation  is  complete  when  the 
new  salt  formed  is  completely  insoluble.  Neutral  salts  per- 
form the  office  of  precipitants  in  general,  much  more  rea- 
dily and  completely  than  pure  bases  or  acids.  Thus  the 
alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  the  earths  much  more 
effectually  than  the  pure  alkalies,  and  sulphate  oi  soda  sepa- 
rates barytes  much  more  rapidly  than  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
This  superiority  is  owing  partly  to  the  comlnned  action  of 
the  acid  and  base,  and  partly  to  the  comparatively  weak 
action  of  a  neutral  salt  upon  the  precipitate,  when  com- 
pared to  that  of  an  acid  or  alkali. 

For  the  precipitation  takes  place,  not  because  the  salts 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  because  they  are  insoluble  in  the 
particular  solution  in  which  the  precipitate  appears.     Now 
if  this  solution  happens  to  be  capable  of  dissolving  any  par- 
ticular salt,  that  salt  will  not  precipitate,  even  though  it  be 
insoluble  in  water.    Hence  the  reason  why  precipitates  so 
often  disappear  when  there  is  present  in  the  solution  an 
excess  of  acid,  of  alkali,  &c 
Sqwration       When  difierent  salts  are  mixed  together,  they  separate 
ftom  tolu-  ®i^^  spontaneously,  or  on  evaporation,  according  to  the 
tions.         order  of  their  solubility.    Those  which  are  insoluble  preci- 
pitate immediately  on  the  mixture,  and  those  which  are 
least  soluble  crystallize  first  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 
Potash  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  a  salt  much  less  soluble 
than  sulphate  of  soda.    Hence  the  reaaon  why  it  has  beat 
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supposed  to  have  a  gtronger  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  Chiai  V. 
by  analogy  for  acids  in  general,  than  soda :  For  if  sulphate 
of  soda  be  mixed  with  the  greater  number  of  the  sidts  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  potash  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

But  in  cases  where  two  salts  are  mixed  together,  the  re- 
sulting salts  are  much  influenced  by  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients.  The  same  salts  are  not  obtained  if  the  in- 
gredients be  mixed  in  one  proportion  that  would  be  ob- 
tained if  they  were  mixed  in  another  proportion.  This 
will  appear  eridently  from  the  following  experiments  of 
BerthoUet 
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IM  COMBINATION  AND  DECOMPOSITION* 

Book  III.  The  mother  water,  or  the  liquid  which  renudns  when 
'  mixtures  of  salto  are  separated  by  crystallization,  always 
contains  several  salts,  or  rather  their  component  parts, 
which  are  prevented  frofli  crystallization  by  their  mutual 
action  on  each  other.  Hence  the  quantity  of  this  mother 
water  is  always  the  greater  the  more  soluble  the  salts  are; 
that  is  to  say,  the  less  disposition  they  have  to  crystallize. 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  BerthoUet's  ingenious  doctrine 
of  precipitation.  For  a  more  particular  detail  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  Statique  Chimique. 


SECT.  IV. 

OF  VOLATILIZATION. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  decompo- 
sition is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  of 
some  of  the  ingredients.   BerthoUet  has  shown  that  it  takes 
place  equally  when  some  of  the  ingredients  possess  elas- 
ticity.    Thus  when  an  acid  is  dropped  into  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, the  carbonic  acid  assumes  the  gaseous  form  and 
flies  o£^  and  thus  the  decomposition  is  complete.     In  like 
manner,  when  an  alkali   is  dropped  into  sal  ammoniac, 
the  ammonia  becomes  elastic,  and  is  disengaged  from  the 
solution. 
Effector         This  separation,   though  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
cluuciQr.    former,  depends  upon  similar  principles.    When  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  into  carbonate  of  soda,  the  two  acids  divide 
the  base  between  them  according  to  their  affinity  and  quan- 
tity :  but  when  the  proportion  of  base  is  diminished,  a  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  enabled  to  recover  its  elastic  form. 
It  flies  ofi^,  and  thus  diminishes  the  quantity,  and  of  course 
the  action  of  the  remaining  carbonic  acid.     The  sulphuric 
acid  is  enabled  to  act  with  more  energy ;  it  takes  a  greater 
proportion  of  base ;  more  carbonic  acid  flies  ofi^.     Thus 
the  decomposition  is  gradually  completed,    not  because 
carbonic  acid  has  a  weaker  affinity  for  soda,  but  because  it 
is  elastic. 

We  may  then  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  elastic 
acids  are  displaced  by  fixed  ones,  provided  they  are  capabU 
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of  enduring  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  \rithobt  decompo-  Chap.  V. 
sition.  Hence  the  reason  that  the  decompositions  by  the 
dry  woy^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,^  when  the  ingredients  are 
made  to  act  upon  each  other  in  a  heat  sufficient  to  produce 
fusion  in  one  of  them,  are  very  different  from  those  pro- 
duced when  the  substances  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other 
in  water. 

In  like  manner,  ammonia  is  separated  from  acids  by  means 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  most  of  the  earths,  when  a  suffi- 
cient heat  Is  applied,  and  many  of  the  metals  separate  sul- 
phur from  mecury. 

To  these  general  laws,  however,  there  are  several  ex- 
ceptions. They  seem  to  depend  upon  the  condensation  of 
the  elastic  fluid,  upon  the  intimacy  of  its  union  with  the 
other  body,  upon  the  affinity  of  the  substances  employed  to 
separate;  all  of  which  have  been  investigated  by  Berthollet 
with  his  usual  sagacity.  * 
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PART  IL 


CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  NATURE. 


Having,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  given  a  very  fiill 
detail  of  the  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  a  description  of 
the  difierent  Substances  with  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Chemist  to  be  acquainted,  I  propose,  in  this  Second  Part, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  different  substances  as  they  exist  in 
nature,  constituting  the  material  world,  that  we  may  as- 
certain how  &r  the  science  of  chemistry  will  contribute 
towards  explaining  their  nature,  and  accounting  for  the 
different  changes  which  they  produce  on  each  other.  Now 
the  difierent  substances  of  which  the  material  world,  as  &r 
as  we  have  access  to  it,  is  composed,  may  be  very  con- 
veniently arranged  under  the  five  following  heads: 

1.  The  Atmosphere*        S.  Minerals.        5.  Animals. 
8.  Waters.  4.  Vegetables. 

These  five  divisions  will  form  the  subject  of  the  five  fol- 
lowing books. 


BOOK  I. 

OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Book  I.  The  atmosphere,  is  that  invisible  elastic  fluid  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  to  an  unknown  height,  and  encloses  it^on 
all  isides.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Greeks,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vapours  which  are  continually  mixing 
with  it.  When  the  chemist  turns  his  attention  to  the  at- 
mosphere, his  object  is  to  determine  the  constituents  of 
which  it  is  composed.  This  will  occupy  our  attention  ac- 
cordingly in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.  I.  Chip.  I. 

COMPOSITION   OF  THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

Neitber  the  properties  nor  the  composition  of  the  at-  Opinionf  of 
^mosphere  seen  to  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of***°^ 
the  ancients.  Aristotle  considered  it  as  one  of  the  four 
elements,  situated  between  the  regions  of  water  and  JlrCj 
and  mingled  with  two  exhalations^  the  dry  and  the  moist; 
the  first  of  which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning,  and  wind ; 
while  the  second  produced  rain,  snow,  and  hail.  The 
ancients,  in  general,  seem  to  have  considered  the  blue 
colour  of  the  sky  as  essential  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  seve- 
ral of  their  philosophers  believed  that  it  was  the  constituent 
principle  of  other  bodies,  or  at  least  that  air  and  other 
bodies  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other.*  But 
these  opinions  continued  in  the  state  of  vague  conjectures, 
till  the  matter  was  explained  by  the  sagacity  of  Hales,  and 
of  those  philosophers  who  followed  his  illustrious  career. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Bacon,  who  first  taught  Diicoveriflt 
mankind  to  investigate  natural  phenomena,  that  the  ^^n^oA*  ^1^°^ 
phere  began  to  be  investigated  with  precision.  Galileo  in- 
troduced the  study  by  pointing  out  its  weight;  a  subject 
which  was  soon  after  investigated  fully  by  Torricelli,  Pas* 
chal,  &c.  Its  density  and  elasticity  were  ascertained  by 
Boyle  and  the  Florence  Academicians.  Mariotte  measured 
its  dilatibility ;  Hook,  Newton,  Boyle,  Derham,  pointed 
out  its  relation  to  light,  to  sound,  and  to  electricity, 
Newton  explained  the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  moisture  | 
from  which  Halley  attempted  to  explain  the  changes  in  it$ 
weight  indicated  by  the  barometer.  But  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  the  discoveries  made  upon  the  atmosphere  in 
general  belongs  to  fmeumatics;  a  science  which  treats  pro- 
fessedly of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air. 

The  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere 

♦  Thus  Lucretius :  • 

Semper  enim  quodcnnque  fluit  de  rebus,  id  omne 
Aeris  in  magnum  fertuc  mare :  qui  nisi  contra 
€k)rpora  retribuat  rebus,  recreetque  fluenteis. 
Omnia  jam  resoluta  forent,  et  in  aera  versa. 
Haud  igitur  cessat  gigni  de  rebus  et  in  res 
Reddere  asiidue,  quoniam  fluere  omnia  constat.        lib.  t.  974. 
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Book  I.    did  not  keep  pace  with  the  investigation  of  its  mechanical 
^^"■^^^"^  properties.     TTie  opinions  of  the  earlier  chemists  concern- 
ing it  are  too  vague  and  absurd  to  merit  any  particular 
notice.     Boyle,  however,  and  his  contemporaries,    pat  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  contained  two  distinct 
Component  substances.     1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the  name 
JJ^^^  of  air.    2.  Water  in  the  state  of  vapour.     Besides  these 
phcie.        two  bodies,  it  was  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  contained 
a  great  variety  of  other  substances,  which  were  continually 
mixing  with  it  from  the  earth,  and  which  often  altered  its 
properties,  and  rendered  it  noxious  or  fatal.     Since  the 
discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr.  Black,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  elastic  fluid  always  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
therefore  ar^ 

1.  Air.  S.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

2.  Water.  4.  Unknown  bodies. 

These  shall  form  the  subject  of  the  four  following  Sections. 
But  before  proceeding  to  ascertain  their  properties,  and 
the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  air,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  whole 
of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth.  This  wUl 
put  it  in  our  power  to  state  the  amount  of  its  different 
constituent  parts,  and  of  course  to  see  how  fiur  the  quan- 
tities of  each  agree  with  the  different  chemical  theories 
which  have  been  maintained  concerning  the  influence  of 
these  bodies  on  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature^ 
Itsibsolnte  Mechanical  philosophers  have  demonstrated,  that  the 
qutnutj.  ^gjgi^^  q(  ^  column  of  the  atmosphere,  whose  base  is  an  inch 
square,  is  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  same  base, 
and  balanced  by  the  atmosphere  in  the  barometrical  tube. 
Now  let  us  suppose  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  to 
amount  to  nearly  30  inches.  Let  R  denote  the  radius  of  the 
earth,  r  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  «•  the 
ratio  between  the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  diameter. 

The  solidity  of  the  earth  is ;  the  solidity  of  the  sphere 

composed  of  the  earth,  and  a  quantity  of  mercury  sur- 
rounding it  equal  to   the  weight  of  the  atmosphere^  is 

5 — -'    Consequently  the  solidity  of  the  hollow  sphere 

of  mercury  equal  to  the   weight  of  the  atmosphere  is 
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5 —  =  4  V  (R«  r  4-  r«  R  +  — j,  or,  ne- 
glecting the  terms  containing  r'  and  r',  4  ^  R*  r.  Him 
formula,  by  substituting  for  ir,  R%  and  r,  th^  known 
values,  gives  the  solidity  of  the  hollow  sphere  of  mercury  in 
cubic  feet  But  a  cubic  foot  of  mercury  is  nearly  equal  to 
13*5000  avoirdupois  ounces.  Hence  the  mean  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  amounts  to  about  l,911,163>227>258,181,818lb8. 
avoirdupois. 


SECT.  I. 

OF  AIR. 


The  word  air  seems  to  have  been  used  at  first  to  denote  Air  an  das* 
the  atmosphere  in  general ;  but  philosophers  afterwards  re-  **^  *'*"^ 
stricted  it  to  the  elastic  fluid,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
and  the  important  part  of  the  atmosphere,  excluding  the 
water  and  the  other  foreign  bodies  which  are  occasionally 
found  mixed  with  it.  For  many  years  all  permanently 
elastic  fluids  were  considered  as  air,  from  whatever  combina* 
tions  they  were  extricated,  and  supposed  to  possess  exactly 
the  same  properties  with  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  Van  Helmont  suspected  that  elastic  fluids 
possessed  diflerent  properties ;  and  that  Boyle  ascertained 
that  all  elastic  fluids  are  not  capable  of  supporting  combus- 
tion like  air.  But  it  was  not  till  the  discoveries  of  Caven- 
dish and  Priestley  had  demonstrated  the  peculiar  properties 
of  a  variety  of  elastic  fluids,  that  philosophers  became  sen- 
sible that  there  existed  various  species  of  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  the  word  air  became  generic,  and 
was  applied  by  Priestley,  and  the  British  and  Swedish 
philosophers  in  general,  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids, 
while  tlic  air  of  the  atmosphere  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  of  common  or  atmospheric  air :  but  Macquer  thought 
proper  to  apply  the  term  gas,  first  employed  by  Van 
Helmont,  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids  except  common 
air,  and  to  confine  the  term  air  to  this  last  fluid.  This 
innovation  was  scarcely  necessary ;  but  as  it  has  now  been 
generally  ^opted,  it  will  be  proper  to  follow  it.    By  tlie 
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Book  I.    word  air,  then,  in  this  section,  I  mean  only  common  oir^ 
^    v'*^  or  the  fluid  which  forms  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
atmosphere.  , 

The  foreign  bodies  which  are  mixed  or  united  with  air  in 
the  atmosphere  are  so  minute  in  quantity  compared  to  it, 
that  they  liave  no  very  sensible  influence  on  its  properties. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  atmospheric  air,  when  in  its 
usual  state  of  dryness,  as  sufficiently  pure  for  examination. 
Specific  1,  Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,   invisible  indeed,   but  easily 

gravity.  recognized  by  its  properties.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  the 
barometer  is  at  30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  60%  is 
usually  reckoned  1*000:  it  is  828  times  lighter  than  water. 
One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  30*5  grains  troy,  ao* 
cording  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh. 
Density.  But  as  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  and  compressed  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  incum* 
bent  atmosphere,  its  density  diminishes  according  to  its 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  the  expeH- 
ments  of  Pascal,  Deluc,  General  Roy,  8cc.  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  density  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of  the 
compression.  Consequently  the  density  decreases  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  while  the  heights  increase  in  an 
arithmetical  progression. 

Bouguer  had  suspected,  from  his  observations  made  on 
the  Andes,  that  at  considerable  heights  the  density  of  the 
air  is  no  longer  proportional  to  the  compressing  force;  * 
but  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  junior,  made  upon  Mount 
Rose,  have  demonstrated  the  contrary.! 
Colour.  2.  Although  the  sky  is  well  known  to  have  a  blue  colour, 

yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  air  itself  is  altogether  colour- 
less and  invisible.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  vapours  which  are  always  mixed  widi  air,  and 
which  have  the  property  of  reflecting  the  blue  rays  more 
copiously  than  any  other.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  ex- 
periments which  Saussure  made  with  his  a/ammeter  at 
different  heights  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  This 
instrument  consisted  of  a  circular  band  of  pi^r,  divided  into 
51  parts,  each  of  which  was  painted  with  a  diflferent  shade 
of  blue ;  beginning  with  the  deepest  mixed  with  black,  to 

*  Mem.  Par.  1753,  p.  515.  f  Jou^*  ^^  Pbjs.  xi^xvi.  98. 
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the  lightest  mixed  with  white.  He  found  that'  the  colour  Chap.  I. 
of  the  sky  always  corresponds  with  a  deeper  shade  of  blue  ^^— v**^. 
the  higher  the  observer  i^  placed  above  the  surface ;  conse- 
quently, at  a  certain  height,  the  blue  will  disappear  alto- 
gether, and  the  sky  appear  black;  that  is  to  say,  will 
reflect  no  light  at  all.  The  colour  becomes  always  lighter 
in  proportion  to  the  vapours  mixed  with  the  air.  Hence  it 
is  evidently  owing  to  them.* 

3.  For  many  ages  air  was  considered  as  an  element  or  Compoti- 
simple  substance.     For  the  knowledge  of  its  component  ^^'^ 
parts  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  philosophers 
in  whose  hands  chemistry  advanced  with   such  rapidity 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  tlie  18th  century.     The  first 
step  was  made  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  I??*,  by  the  discovery  of 
oxygen  gas.     Tliis  gas,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory 
of  the  time,  he  considered  as  air  totally  deprived  of  phlo- 
giston; azotic  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  air  saturated 
with  phlogiston.     Hence  he  considered  common  air  as  oxy- 
gen gas  combined  with  an  indefinite  portion  of  phlogiston, 
varying  in  purity  according  to  that  portion ;  being  always 
the  purer  the  smaller  a  quantity  of  phlogiston  it  contained. 

While  Dr.  Priestley  was  making  experiments  on  oxygen 
gas,  Scheele  proceeded  to  the  analysis  of  air  in  a  difierent 
manner.  He  observed  that  the  liquid  sulphurets,  phos- 
phorus, and  various  other  bodies,  when  confined  along 
with  air,  have  the  property  of  diminishing  its  bulk;  and  this 
diminution  always  amounts  to  a  certain  proportion,  which 
he  found  to  be  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  residuum  was  unfit  for  supporting  flame,  and 
was  not  diminished  by  any  of  the  processes  which  diminish 
common  air.  To  this  residuum  he  gave  the  name  of  fold 
air.  From  these  experiments,  he  concluded  that  air  is  a 
compound  of  two  difierent  elastic  fluids :  namely,  foul 
air,  which  constitutes  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whol^ 
and  another  air,  which  is  alone  capable  of  supporting  flame 
and  animal  life.  This  last  air  he  extricated  from  nitre  by 
heat,firom  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  ftom  other  sub- 
stances, and  gave  it  the  name  of  empyreal  air.  He  showed 
that  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  foul  air  and  one  part  of  empy* 
real  air  possesses  the  properties  of  common  air.f 


*  Saussure,  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  iv.  288. 
t  Sdieele  on  Air  and  Fire,  p.  7;  &c.  Bug.  Trans. 
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Book  I.  The  foul  air  of  Scheele  was  the  same  with  the  phlogisti- 
^^"V**^  cated  air  of  Priestley,  or  with  what  is  now  known  by  the 
name  o(  azotic  gas.  His  empyreal  air  is  the  same  with  the 
dephlogisticated  air  of  Priestley,  or  with  what  is  at  present 
called  oxygen  gas.  According  to  him,  therefore,  air  is  a 
compound  of  two  parts  of  azotic  and  one  part  of  oxygen  gas. 
He  accounted  for  the  diminution  of  air  by  the  liquid  sulphu- 
rets  and  other  similar  bodies  by  his  theory  of  the  composi- 
tion of  caloric,  which  he  considered  as  a  compound  of  phlo- 
giston and  oxygen  gas.  According  to  him,  the  phlogiston 
of  the  sulphuret  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
passes  through  the  vessels  in  the  state  of  caloric,  while 
the  azotic  gas,  which  has  no  affinity  for  caloric,  is  left 
behind. 

While  Scheele  was  occupied  with  his  experiments  on  air, 
Lavoisier  was  assiduously  employed  on  the  same  subject, 
and  was  led  by  a  different  road  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Scheele.  By  oxidizing  mercury  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  common  air,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  mer- 
cury, he  abstracted  the  greater  part  of  its  oxygen  gas ;  and 
by  heating  tlie  red  oxide  thus  formed,  he  reconverted  it  into 
mercury,  while  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  oxj^gen  gas 
was.  extricated.  The  residuum  in  the  first  experiment  pos- 
sessed the  properties  of  azotic  gas ;  but  when  the  oxygen 
gas  extricated  from  the  mercury  was  added  to  it,  the  mix- 
ture assumed  again  the  properties  of  common  air.  Hence 
he  concluded  that  air  is  composed  of  azotic  gas  and  oxygen ; 
and  from  a  variety  of  experiments  he  determined  the  pro- 
portions to  be  73  parts  of  azotic  gas  and  27  parts  of  oxygen 
gas.  He  demonstrated,  too,  that  when  air  is  diminished 
by  liquid  sulphurets,  metals,  &c.  the  oxygen  gas  which  is 
abstracted  combines  with  the  sulphurets,  &c  and  convart«i 
them  into  acids  or  oxides  according  to  their  respective 
natures.  But  as  all  these  experiments  have  been  already 
detailed  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be 
more  particular  in  this  place. 
Air  com-  Air,  then,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  azotic  gas :  but 
P^  ^^   .  it  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  consequence  to  deter- 

Qzyjrcn  And  *■ 

•totic  gas.  mine  the  proportion  of  these  two  ingredients,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whetlier  that  proportion  is  in  every  case  the  same. 
Since  azotic  gas,  one  of  the  component  parts  of  that  fluid, 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  substance  with  which  chemists 
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fire  acquainted,  .die  analysis  of  air  can  only  be  attempted  by  Chap.  i. 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  those  bodies  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  its  oxygen.  By  these  bodies  the  oxygen 
gas  is  separated,  and  the  azotic  gas  is  left  behind,  and  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  may  be  ascertained  by  the  diminution 
of  bulk ;  which  being  once  known,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  azotic  gas,  and  thus  to  determine  the  exact 
relative  quantity  of  the  component  parts  of  air. 

After  the    composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  known  Method  of 
to   philosophei's,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  pro-  i|J?thJ*pJo- 
portion  of  its    oxygen  varies  at  different  times  and   in  portion  of 
different  places;  and  that  upon  this  variation  depended JJJ^^^J^^ 
the  purity  or  noxious  qualities  of  air.    Hence  it  became 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get  possession  of 
a  method  to  determine  readily  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a 
given  portion   Df  air.    Accordingly  various  methods  were 
proposed,  all  oi  them  depending  upon  tlie  property  which 
many  bodies  possess,  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
without  acting  upon  its  azote.     These  bodies  were  mixed 
with  a  certain  known  quanti^  of  atmospheric  air  in  gra- 
duated glass  vessels  inverted  over  water,  and  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  was  determined  by  the  diminution  of  bulk.  These 
instruments  received  the  name  of  eudiometers^  because  they 
were  considered  as  measures  of  tlic  purity  of  air.     The 
eudiometers  proposed  by  different  chemists  may  be  reduced 
to  five. 

1.  The  first  eudiometer  was  made  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Eudiomctcf 
Priestley's  discovery,  that  when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  and  Fon-^ 
air  over  water,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  diminishes  rapidly,  tana, 
bi   consequence  of  the  combination  of  tlie  gas  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  absorption  of  tlie  nitric  acid  thus 
formed  by  the  water.     When   nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with 
azotic  gas,  no  diminution  at  all  takes  place.     When  it  is 
mixed  with  oxygen  gas  in  proper  proportions,  the  absorp- 
tion is  complete.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  a 
mixture  of  these  two  gases  the  diminution  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen.     Of  course  it  will 
indicate  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  air ;  and  by  mixing  it 
with  different  portions  of  air,  will  indicate  the  different 
quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  provided  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  air  be  susceptible  of  variation.    Dr.  Priest- 
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Book  I.  ley's  method  was  to  mix  together  equal  bdlks  of  air  and 
^■■"V"^  nitrous  gas  in  a  low  jar,  and  to  transfer  the  mixture  into  a 
narrow  graduated  glass  tube  about  three  feet  long,  in  order 
io  measure  the  diminution  of  bulk.  He  expressed  this 
diminution  by  the  number  of  hundred  parts  remaining. 
Thus,  suppose  he  had  mixed  together  equal  parts  of  nitrous 
gas  and  air,  the  sum  total  of  this  mixture  was  200  (or  2*00) : 
suppose  the  residuum  when  measured  in  the  graduated  tube 
to  amount  to  104  (or  1*04),  and  of  course  that  96  parts  of 
the  whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted  the  purity  of  the 
air  thus  tried  by  104.  A  more  convenient  instrument  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Falconer  of  Bath ;  and  Fontana  greatly 
improved  this  method  of  measuring  the  purity  of  air.  A 
description  of  his  eudiometer  was  published  by  Ingenhousz 
lmpro?c!4  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Experiments ;  but  it  was  Mr. 
dwhT^'*"*  Cavendish  who  first  brought  this  eudiometer  to  such  a  state 
of  precision  as  to  be  enabled  to  ascertain  correctly  the  con- 
stituents of  air.  His  method  was  to  put  125  measures  of 
nitrous  gas  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  to  let  up  into  it  very 
slowly  100  measures  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  agitating 
the  vessel  containing  the  nitrous  gas  during  the  whole  time. 
The  diminution  of  bulk  when  the  process  was  conducted  in 
this  way  was  almost  uniform.  The  greatest  was  110,  the 
least  106*8 ;  the  mean  108*2.  The  variation  he  found  to 
depend,  not  upon  the  air  examined,  but  upon  the  state  of 
the  water  in  which  the  experiment  was  made.  If  the  expe- 
riment was  Reversed,  by  letting  up  the  nitrous  gas  to  com- 
mon air,  he  used  100  measures  of  each,  and  the  diminution 
in  that  case  was  only  90  measures. 

This  constancy  in  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  all  the 
different  specimens  of  common  air  examined,  induced  Mr. 
Cavendish  to  conclude  that  the  proportion  between  the 
oxygen  and  azote  in  common  air  does  not  vary.  To  find 
the  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  in  air,  he  mixed  together 
oxygen  gas  and  azote  in  various  proportions,  and  at  last 
found  that  a  mixture  of  10  measures  of  the  purest  oxygen 
which  he  could  procure  with  38  measures  of  azote,  was  just 
as  much  diminished  by  nitrous  gas  as  the  same  bulk  of 
common  air.  Hence  he  concluded  that  air  is  composed  of 
10  parts  by  bulk  of  oxygen  and  38  of  azote,  which  gives  us 
for  its  composition  per  cent* 
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or  very  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas.* 

Other  philosophers,  who  did  not  pay  that  rigid  attention  Dalton's 
to  precision  which  characterises  all  Mr.  Cavendish's  expe-  "^***®*'- 
riments,  obtained  variable  results  from  the  nitrous  gas 
eudiometer.  Most  of  the  circumstances  which  occasion 
the  variation  were  pointed  out  by  Cavendish ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  succeeding  chemists. 
Humboldt^s  attempt  to  render  the  eudiometer  of  Fontana 
accurate  did  not  succeed.f  But  Mr.  Dalton  has  explained 
the  anomalies  in  a  very  luminous  manner.  According  to 
this  philosopher,  oxygen  gas  and  nitrous  gas  are  capable  of 
uniting  in  two  proportions:  21  measures  of  oxygen  gas 
uniting  either  with  36  measures  of  nitrous  gas,  or  with 
twice  36 J  =  72  measures.  Both  of  these  compounds  are 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  tube  be  wide,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  nitrous  gas  comes  at  once  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen.  Hence  the  latter  gas  combines  with  a  maximum 
of  nitrous,  especially  if  agitation  be  employed.  In  a  nar- 
row tube  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  minimum  of  ni- 
trous gas,  provided  no  agitation  be  employed,  and  the 
residue  be  poured  soon  into  another  vessel.  When  inter- 
mediate proportions  are  used,  the  absorption  will  be  inter- 
mediate. Mr.  Dalton  recommends  a  narrow  tube;  the 
nitrous  gas  is  to  be  only  in  the  proportion  requisite  to  form 
the  minimum  combination ;  no  agitation  is  to  be  employed;' 
and  when  the  diminution  is  completed,  the  gas  must  be' 
transferred  to  another  tube.  To  100  measures  of  air  add 
about  36  of  nitrous  gas;  note  the  diminution  of  bulk,  and 
multiply  it  by  ^2^ ;  the  product  gives  the  bulk  of  oxyg^i  in' 
the  air  examined.:!: 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  anomalies  which  had  perplexed  Dmvy'»  mc- 
fbrmer  experimenters,  Davy  proposed  to  employ  the  ni-  ***°*** 
trous  gas  in  a  diilerent  state.     He  caused  sulphate  or  mu- 
riate of  iron  to  absorb  this  gas  to  saturation,  and  employed 
the  dark  brown  liquid  thus  obtained  to  deprive  air  of  its 

•  PhU.  Trans.  1783,  p.  107.  t  Ann.  xxvii. 

I  Dalton,  Phil.  Mag.  zxviii.  351. 
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Book  1.  oxygen.  A  small  graduated  glass  tube,  filjed  with  the  air 
^^*y^— ^  to  be  examined,  is  plunged  into  the  nitrous  solution,  and 
moved  a  little  backwards  and  forwards.  The  whole  of  the 
oxygen  is  absorbed  in  a  few  minutes.  The  state  of  greatest 
absorption  ought  to  be  marked,  as  the  mixture  afterwards 
emits  a  little  gas,  which  would  alter  the  result.  By  means 
of  this,  Davy  examined  the  air  at  Bristol,  and  found  it  al- 
ways to  contain  about  0*2 1  of  oxygen.  Air  sent  to  Dr. 
Beddoes  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  gave  exactly  the  same 
result. 
Method  of  2.  For  the  second  kind  of  eudiometer  we  are  indebted 
Schcele.  ^  Scheele.  It  is  merely  a  graduated  glass  vessel,  contain- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  air  exposed  to  newly  prepared  li- 
quid alkaline  or  earthy  sulphurets,  or  to  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur,  fi>rmed  into  a  paste  with  water.  These 
substances  absorb  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  whidi 
converts  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  into  an  acid.  The  oxygen 
contained  in  the  air  thus  examined,  is  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  bulk  wliich  the  air  has  undergone.  This 
method  is  not  only  exceedingly  simple,  but  it  requires  very 
little  address,  and  yet  is  susceptible  of  as  great  accuracy  as 
any  other  whatever.  The  only  objection  to  which  it  is 
liable  is  its  slowness;  for  when  the  quantity  of  air  operated 
on  is  considerable,  several  dap  elapse  before  the  diminution 
has  reached  its  maximum. 
improTcd  But  this  objectioa  has  been  obviated  by  Mr.  De  Marti» 
MinT  ^^^  ^^  brought  Scheele's  eudiometer  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion. He  found  that  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur 
does  not  answer  well,  because  it  emits  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed  upon  the  iron ;  but  the  hydrogureted  sulphu- 
rets,  formed  by  boiling  together  sulphur  and  liquid  potash 
or  lime  water,  answered  the  purpose  perfectly.  These  sub- 
stances, indeed,  when  newly  prepared,  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  a  small  portion  of  azotic  gas ;  but  they  lose  thijr 
property  when  saturated  with  that  gas,  which  is  easily  ef- 
iected  by  agitating  them  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  small 
portion  of  atmospheric  air.  His  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass 
tube,  ten  inches  long,  and  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  open  at  one  end,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
other.  The  close  end  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts, 
having  an  interval  of  one  line  between  each  division.     The 
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use  of  this  tube  is  to  measure  the  portion  of  air  to  be  em-  Chap.  i. 
ployed  in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is  fillet!  with  water;  '*'— n<*^ 
and  by  allowing  the  water  to  run  out  gradually  while  the 
tube  is  inverted,  and  the  open  end  kept  shut  with  the  finger, 
the  graduated  part  is  exactly  filled  with  air.  These  hun- 
dred parts  of  air  are  introduced  into  a  glass  bottle  filled 
with  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  previously  saturated  with 
azotic  gas,  and  capable  of  holding  firom  two  to  four  times 
the  bulk  of  the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to  be 
corked  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and  agitated  for  five 
minutes.  After  this  the  cork  is  to  be  withdrawn  while  the 
mouth  of  the  phial  is  under  water ;  and  for  the  greater  se- 
curity, it  may  be  corked  and  agitated  again.  After  this| 
the  air  is  to  be  again  transferred  to  the  graduated  glass 
tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  diminution  of  its  bulk.* 

Air  examined  by  this  process  8u£fers  precisely  the  same 
diminution  in  whatever  circumstances  the  experiments  are 
made :  no  variation  is  observed  whether  the  wind  be  high 
or  low,  or  from  what  quarter  soever  it  blows ;  whether  the 
air  tried  be  moist  or  dry,  hot  or  cold ;  whether  the  baro- 
meter be  high  or  low*  Neither  the  season  of  the  yeai*,  nor 
the  situation  of  the  place,  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  to  marges, 
or  to  mountains,  make  any  difference.  Mr.  De  Marti 
found  the  diminution  always  between  0*21  and  0'23. 

3.  The  third  kind  of  eudiometer  was  proposed  by  Volta.  Eudiometer 
The  substance  employed  by  that  philosopher  to  separate  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
oxygen  fix>m  the  air  was  hydrogen  gas.  His  method  was 
to  mix  given  proportions  of  the  air  to  be  examined  aod 
hydrogen  gass  in  a  graduated  glass  tube;  to  fire  the  mi3&> 
ture  by  an  electric  spark ;  and  to  judge  of  the  purity  of 
the  air  by  die  bulk  of  die  residuum.  This  method  has  been 
lately  examined  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt.  They 
have  found  it  susceptible  of  great  precision.  It  is  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  elegant  methods  of  estimating  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  air.  When  100  measures  of  hy- 
drogen are  mixed  with  200,-  or  any  greater  bulk  of  oxygen, 
up  to  900  measures,  the  diminution  of  balk  after  detonai* 
tion  is  always  146  measui^es.  The  same  ditninution  is  ob* 
tained  if  the  hydrogen  be  increased  up  to  a  certain  quaoi* 
tity.    The  result  of  their  trials  is,  Uiat  100  measures  of 
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Book  I.  oxygen  gas  require  200  of  hydrogen  for  complete  combos^ 
''"■"v*^  tion,  which  coincides  very  well  with  the  trials  previously 
made  in  this  country.  Hence  the  method  of  using  this 
eudiometer  is  very  simple :  Mix  together  equal  bulks  of  the 
air  to  be  examined  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  ascertain  the  di- 
minution of  bulk  after  combustion,  divide  it  by  three,  the 
quotient  represents  the  number  of  measures  of  oxygen  in 
the  air.  A  great  number  of  trials,  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  of  mixtures  of  200  measures  of  air  and  as  much 
hydrogen,  gave  almost  uniformly  a  diminution  of  bulk 
amounting  to  126  measures.  Now  the  third  of  126  is  42, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  200  measures  of  air.  Hence 
100  parts  of  air,  according  to  these  trials,  contain  21  of 
oxygen.*. 
Eudiometer  4.  In  the  fourth  kind  of  eudiometer,  the  abstraction  of 
of  Berthd-  jjjg  oxygen  of  air  is  accomplished  by  means  of  phosphorus. 
This  eudiometer  was  first  proposed  by  Achard.t  It  was 
considerably  improved  by  Rcboul,j:  and  by  Seguin  and 
Lavoisier ;  §  but  Berthollet  ||  brought  it  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. 

Instead  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phoq>horo8,  this  last 
philosopher  has  substituted  its  spontaneous  combustion, 
which  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  air  completely;  and  when  the 
quantity  of  air  operated  on  is  small,  the  process  is  over  in 
a  short  time.  The  whole  apparatus  consists  in  a  narrow 
graduated  tube  of  glass  containing  the  air  to  be  examined, 
into  which  is  introduced  a  cylinder  of  phosphorus  fixed 
upon  a  glass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  inverted  over  water. 
The  phosphorus  should  be  so  long  as  to  traverse  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  air.  Immediatdiy  white  vapours  rise  firom  the 
phosphorus  and  fill  the  tube.  These  continue  till  the  whole 
of  the  oxygen  combines  with  phosphorus.  They  consist  of 
phosphorous  acid,  which  falls  by  its  weight  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  residuum 
is  merely  the  azotic  gas  of  the  air,  holding  a  portion  of 
phosphorus  in  solution.  Berthollet  has  ascertained, 'that 
by  this  foreign  body  its  bulk  is  increased  -^th  part.  Con-* 
sequently  the  bulk  of  the  residuum,  diminished  by  ^, 
gives  us. the  bulk  of  the  azotic  gas  of  the  air  examined; 

*  Mour  de  Phys.  Ix.  129.  f  Ibid.  1784,  vol.  i. 

X  Ann.  de  China,  xiii.  38.  $  Ann.  de  Chim.  ix.  S9S. 

y  Ibid,  xxxiv.  73.  and  Jour.  d«  TEcole  Polytechn.  I.  iii.  S74. 
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inrhich  bulk,  subtracted  from  the  original  mass  of  air,  gives    chap.  l 
us  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  contained  in  it*  .    '^'-^v-*^ 

All  the  different  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
means  of  tliis  eudiometer  agree  precisely  in  their  result, 
and  indicate  that  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  air 
are  always  the  same ;  namely,  about  0*21  parts  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  0*79  of  azotic  gas.  BerthoUet  found  these  pro- 
portions in  Egypt  and  in  France,  and  I  have  found  them 
constantly  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  in  all  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  whatever  method  is  employed  to 
abstract  oxygen  from  air,  the  result  is  uniform,  provided  the 
experiment  be  precisely  made.  They  all  indicate  that  com- 
mon air  consists  very  nearly  of  21  parts  of  oxygen  and  79 
of  azote.  Scheele  and  Lavoisier  found  27  per  cent,  of 
oxygen,  but  their  methods  were  not  susceptible  of  precision. 
Air,  then,  does  not  vary  in  its  composition ;  the  proportion 
between  its  constituents  is  constant  in  all  places  and  in  all 
heights.  Gay  Lussac  examined  air  brought  from  the  height 
of  more  than  21,000  feet  above  Paris,  and  found  it  pre- 
ciselv  the  same  as  the  air  at  the  earth's  surbccf 

But  21  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  weigh  7*116  grains,  Constltu-- 
and  79  inches  of  Bzote  weigh  23*425  grains.  These  added  ^^  ®^*''^* 
together  amount  to  30*541  grains,  which  ought  to  be  the 
weight  of  100  inches  of  common  air.  But  this  is  some- 
what greater  than  the  weight  of  100  inches  of  air,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's  experiments,  who 
found  it  only  30*5  grains.  The  difference  is  not  great,  and 
is  probably  owing  to  a  small  error  in  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  different  gases.  According  to  this  estimate,  100  parts 
of  air  are  composed  by  weight  of 

23*299  oxygen 
76*701  azote 


100*000 


la  all  the  analyses  of  air,  it  Ls  necessary  to  operate  on  Method  of 
air  of  a  determinate  density,  and  to  take  care  that  the  resi-  I^Yhgdc'n 

sity  of  the 

*  A  very  convenient  apparatus  for  making  eudiometrical  experiments^  ^g 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  described  by  him  in  Phii.  Trans, 
for  1807. 

f  Phil,  Mag.  xxi.  3«5. 
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Book  I.    duum  be  neither  more  condensed  nor  dilated  than  the  air 
^^■v^  was  when  first  operated  on.    If  these  things  are  not  attended 
to,  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  result 
of  thf  experiments,  how  carefully  soever  they  may  have 
be^n  performed.     Now  there  are  three  things  which  alter 
the  volume  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids :  1.  A  change  in 
the  height  of  the  barometer.     2.  An  increase  or  diminution 
of  their  quantity ;  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained 
remaining  the  same,  and  standing  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water  or  mercury.     3.  A  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air. 
How  to  re-      1 .  The  density  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids  is  always 
•  cWen  b«^  proportional  to  die  compressing  force.    Now  they  are  com- 
rometncal   pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  measured 
pruiufc     j[jy  ^]j^  barometer.    If  that  weight  diminishes,  their  density 
diminishes  in  proportion,  and  of  course  their  bulk  increases : 
if  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  increases,  their  density  in- 
creases, and  their  bulk  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion. 
Consequently,  if  the  height  of  the  barometer  yaries  during 
an  experiment,  the  bulk  of  the  residuum  will  not  be  the 
same  that  it  would  have  been  if  no  such  change  had  taken 

5 lace.  We  shall  therefore  commit  an  error,  unless  we  re- 
uce  the  bulk  of  the  residuum  to  what  it  would  have  been 
if  no  such  alteration  had  taken  place.  This  is  easily  done 
by  a  very  simple  formula. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  philosophers,  that  the  volumes 
of  air  are  always  inversely  as  the  compressing  forces. 
Therefore  let  m  be  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the'  com- 
mencement of  an  experiment,  n  its  height  at  the  end,  v  the 
volume  of  the  gas  when  the  barometer  is  at  n,  and  x  its 
volume,  supposing  the  barometer  at  m.    We  have  mm:: 

X  :  V.     Consequently  jc  =  — .     So  that  to  find  the  volume 

required,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  volume  obtained  by 
the  actual  height  of  the  barometer,  and  divide  by  the  height 
of  the  barometer  at  which  we  want  to  know  the  volume: 
and,  in  general,  to  reduce  a  volume  of  air  to  the  volume  it 
would  occupy,  supposing  the  barometer  at  30  inches,  we 
have  only  to  use  the  above  formula,  substituting  30  in  place 
of  m. 
To  reduce  2.  When  air  is  confined  in  a  jar  standing  over  water  or 
intiVof    niercury,  its  density  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  atmos* 

1 
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phere,  unless  its  lower  sor&ce  in  the  jar  be  exactly  level   Chip.  i. 

with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tub  in  which  it  stands. 

Let  A  be  a  jar  containing  air,  and  B  C  the  a 

surface  of  the  water  or  mercury  in  the 

tub  in  which  the  jar  is  inverted ;  the  air 

within  the  jar  \s  not  of  the  same  densi^ 

with  the  external  air,  unless  it  fills  exactly 

that  part  of  the  jar  above  B  C.    If  it  fill 

only  that  part  of  it  between  A  and  D,  while  the  water 

or  mercury  rises  to  li,  the  air  will  be  more  dilated  than 

the  external  air,    because  it  is  compressed  only  by  the 

weight  of  the  atmosphere,   diminished  by  the  column  of 

mercury  or  water  D  m.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water 

or  mercury  only  rise  in  the  jar  to  £^  the  air  within  it  will 

be  denser  than  the  external,  because  it  is  compressed  by 

the  weight  of  the '  atmosphere,   and  also  by  the  column 

of  water  or  air  m  E.     It  is  proper,  therefore,  in  all  cases^ 

to  bring  the  lower  surface  of  the  air  in  the  jar  to  the  same 

level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  or  mercury  in  the  trough* 

But  in  eiidiometrical  experiments  this  is  often  impossible ; 

because  part  of  the  air  being  absorbed,  though  the  water 

or  mercury  over  which  it  stands  at  first  only  rose  to  tti,  yet 

the  absorption  which  takes  place  occasions  it  to  rise  to  some 

line  D  above  m.     Hence  the  air  which  remains  after  the 

experiment  is  in  a  state  of  dilatation,  and  must  be  reduced 

by  calculation  to  the  volume  which  it  would  occupy  were  it 

in  the  same  state  of  compression  as  at  the  commencement 

of  the  experiment.     This  is  easily  done  by  the  following 

formula. 

Let  us  suppose  the  experiment  is  made  over  mercury. 
Let  H  be  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  experiment,  h  the  length  of  the  column  of 
mercury  ?»  D,  t;  the  volume  of  the  air  in  A  D,  and  x  the 
volume  required,  or  tlie  volume  which  the  air  would  have, 
supposing  D  to  coincide  with  m.    Then  we  have  H  :  H 

—  A  ::  i; :  x.    And  x  =  - — ^ — -.    Thus  let  H  be  SO  inches^ 

u 

A  =  5  inches,  and  v  =3  200  cubic  inches;  then  x  =  166|. 
cubic  inches ;  so  that  without  this  correction  the  error 
would  amount  to  no  less  than  SS^  cubic  inches,  or  about 
the  sixth  part  of  the  whole.  WHien  the  experiment 
is  made  over  water,  the  same  formula  applies;  only  in  that 
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Book  I.   case  ,H  must  be  multiplied  by  13*6,  because  a  column  of 
^^""v^"*^  water  1 3*6  times  longer  than  mercury  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the    same  pressure.      In   that  case,   supposing  the 
numbers  the  same  as  before,  x  would  be  =  197-J- ;  so  that 
the  error  over  water  is  only  S^-  inches,  or  the  80th  part 
of  the  whole. 
Allowance       8.  A  change  in   the  temperature  may  be  more  easily 
rati^^*^  guarded  against  in  eudiometrical  experiments,  as  they  are 
usually  made  within   doors :  but  when  it  does  happen,  it 
occasions  an  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  air;  an  increase 
of  temperature  dilating  it,  and  a  diminution  of  temperature 
occasioning  a  condensation.     This  error  may  be  easily  cor- 
.rected  in  air  and  all  other  gases,  by  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing their  apparent  bulk  for  every  degree  of  change  in  the 
thermometer,  according  to  the  table  of  the  dilatations  of  the 
gases  formerly  given.* 


SECT.  II. 

OF  WATER. 


Water  of        That  the  atmosphere  contains  water  has  been   always 

phcrV'"^"  ^^^^^*  Th®  ^^  *^^  ^^^  which  so  often  precipitate  from 
it,  the  clouds  and  fogs  with  which  it  is  often  obscured,  and 
which  deposite  moisture  on  all  bodies  exposed  to  them, 
have  demonstrated  its  existence  in  every  age.  Even  when 
the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  transparent,  water  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  in  abundance  by  certain  substances.  Thus, 
if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it 
gradually  attracts  so  much  moisture,  that  its  weight  is  in- 
creased more  than  three  times :  it  is  converted  into  diluted 
acid,  from  which  the  water  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
Substances  which  have  the  property  of  abstracting  water 
from  the  atmosphere  have  received  the  epithet  of  hygrosco^ 
picj  because  they  point  out  the  presence  of  that  water. 
Sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed  alkalies,  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate 
of  lime,  ^d  in  general  all  deliquescent  salts,  possess  this 
property.  The  greater  number  of  animal  and  vc^table 
bodies  likewise  possess  it.    Many  of  them  take  water  from 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  66. 
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moist  air,  but  give  it  out  again  to  the  air  wheu  dry.    These    Chap.  I. 
bodies  augment  in  bulk  when  they  receive  moisture,  and  ^^v"— ^ 
diminish  again  when  they  part  with  it.     Hence  some  of  Detected 
them  have  been  employed  as  hygrometers,  or  measures  of  the  Jq^c^iJ^ 
quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  air  around  them.  This 
they  do  by  means  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their 
length,  occasioned  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  mois- 
ture.    This  change  of  length  is  precisely  marked  by  means 
of  an  index.    Thtf  most  ingenious  and  accurate  hygrometers 
are  those  of  Saussure,  Deluc,  and  Wilson.    In  the  first, 
the  substance  employed  to  mark  the  moisture  is  a  human 
hair,  which  by  its  contractions  and  dilatations  is  made  to 
turn  round  an  index.     In  the  second,  instead  of  a  hair,  a 
very  fine  thin  slip  of  whalebone  is  employed.     The  scale  is 
divided  into  100°.     The  beginning  of  the  scale  indicates 
extreme  dryness,  the  end  of  it  indicates  extreme  moisture. 
It  is  graduated  by  placing  it  first   in  air    made  as  dry 
as  possible  by  means  of  salts,  and  afterwards  in  air  satu- 
rated   with    moisture.      This  gives    the  extremes  of  the 
scale,    and   the   interval   between  them    is  divided    into 
100  equal  parts.      In  Mr.   Wilson's  hygrometer,    which 
is  the  simplest  of  all,  the  hygrometrical  substance  is  a  rat's 
bladder,    which,   by   dilating  or    contracting,    alters    the 
height  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  thermometrical  tube 
attached  to  it.   The  bladder  and  part  of  the  tube  being  filled 
with  mercury. 

Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  atmosphere  always 
contains  water,  there  arc  only  two  points  which  remain  to 
be  investigated:  I.  The  state  in  which  that  water  exists  in 
air;  2.  The  quantity  which  a  given  bulk  contains. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  state  in  which  water  exists  in  air,  Sttte  in 
two  opinions  have  been  formed,  each  of  which  has  been  ^^^^^^[j^ 
supported  by  very  able  philosophers.     1.  Water  may  be  air. 
dissolved  in  air  in  the  same  manner  as  a  salt  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  water.     2.  It  may  be  mixed  with  air  in  the  state 
of  steam  or  vapour,  after  having  been  converted  into  vapour. 
1.  The  first  of  these  opinions  was  hinted  at  by  Dr. 
Hooke  in  his  Micrographiaj  and  afterwards  proposed  by 
Dr.  Halley ;  but  it  was  much  more  fully  developed  by  Mr. 
Le  Roy  of  Montpellier  in  1751.     Dr.  Hamilton  of  Dublin 
made  known  the  same  theory  about  the  same  time.     The 
phenomena  in  general  coincide  remarkably  well  with  this 
theory.   The  quantity  of  water  which  air  is  capable  of  hold- 
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Book  I.  ing  in  solution  is  increased  by  every  augmentation  of  tern- 
^— v"*^  perature,  and  diminished  by  cold,  which  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  almost  all  other  solvents.  These  analogies,  and  se- 
veral others  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader,  have  induced  by  far  the  greater  number  of  philoso- 
phers to  adopt  this  opinion. 

2.  The  second  theory,  namely,  that  water  exists  in  air  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  has  been  embraced  by  Deluc  in  his  last 
treatise  on  Meteorology ;  at  least  his  reasoning  appears  to 
me  to  lead  to  that  conclusion.     But  it  is  to  Mr.  Dalton  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  precise  information  on  the 
subject.*      The  following  reasons  put  the  truth   of  this 
opinion  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 
It  IS  in  the      In  ihejirst  place^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  water 
*^  °  ^-  which  exists  in  air  is  derived  originally  from  the  waters  on 
the  surface  of  the  eanh,  which  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.     Accordingly  we  find  that  water,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  suffers  a  gradual  diminution  of  bulk, 
and  at  last  disappears  altogether.     This  diminution  of  the 
water  may  be  owing,  either  to  its  gradual  solution  in  air,  or 
to  its  conversion   into  vapour.    The  last  is  the  common 
opinion,  as  the  phenomenon  is  in  common  language  ascribed 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  water.     When  water  is  placed  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  it  diminishes  in  bulk  even  more  ra- 
pidly than  in  the  ppen  air.    In  this  case,  as  no  air  is  pre- 
sent, we  can  only  ascribe  the  diminution  of  bulk  to  the  con- 
version of  the  water  into  vapour.     Accordingly  we  find, 
upon  examination,  that  the  receiver  is  actually  filled  with 
water  in  the  state  of  vapour.    The  presence  of  this  vapour 
very  soon,  by  its  elasticity,  puts  an  end  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water.     Now,  since  water  disappears  equally  whether 
air  be  present  or  not,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ascribe  its  disappearing  in  both  cases  to  the 
same  cause.     But  in  the  exhausted  receiver  it  is  converted 
into  vapour.     Hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is  converted  into 
vapour  also  in  the  open  air;  and  if  so,  it  must  exist  in  air 
in  the  state  of  vapour. 

In  the  second  place.  If  the  disappearing  of  water  exposed 
to  the  open  air  were  owing  to  solution  and  not  to  evapora- 
tion, it  ought  certainly  to  disappear  more  rapidly  when  it 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  great  quantity  of  air  than  when 
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to  a  small  quantity ;  for  the  quantity  of  any  body  dissolved  chap.  i. 
is  always  pi^portional  to  the  quantity  of  the  solvent.  But 
the  very  contrary  is  what  actually  takSes  place  with  respect 
to  the  water  contained  in  the  air.  Saussure  has  proved  that 
water  evaporates  much  faster  at  great  heights  Uian  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  even  when  the  temperature  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air  in  both  places  are  the  same.  By  com- 
paring a  set  of  experiments  made  upon  the  Col-du-Geant» 
at  the  height  of  1 1,275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
a  similar  set  made  at  Geneva,  1 S24  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  he  ascertained  that,  supposing  the  temperature  and  the 
dryness  of  the  air  in  both  places  the  same,  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  at  Geneva  is  to  that  evaporated  on  the  CJol-du- 
Geant  in  the  same  time  and  same  circumstances  as  37  to  84,  mr 
nearly  as  3  :  7.  Now  the  air  on  the  Col-du-Geant  is  about 
4<1  rarer  than  at  Geneva ;  so  that  the  diminution  of  about 
■<}d  in  the  density  of  the  air  more  than  doubles  the  rate  of 
evaporation.*  This  is  precisely  what  ought  to  be  the  case, 
provided  the  water  which  dissappears  mixes  with  the  air  in 
the  state  of  vapour  only ;  but  the  very  contrary  ought  to 
hold,  if  the  water  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  solvent 
power  of  air. 

In  the  third  place.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Black  that  vapour  is  water  combined  with  a  certain  dose  of 
caloric.  Consequently  when  water  is  converted  into  vapour, 
a  certain  portion  of  caloric  combines  with  it  and  disappears. 
I^  therefore,  there  is  tlie  safne  waste  of  caloric  whenever 
water  passes  from  a  liquid  state,  and  enters  into  the  atmos-^ 
phere  as  a  component  part,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
it  enters  into  the  atmosphere  only  in  the  state  of  vaponr. 
But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  cold  is  always  generated 
during  spontaneous  evaporation ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
water  as  it  dissappears  carries  off  with  it  a  quantity  of  caloric. 
It  is  well  known,  that  when  a  wet  body  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  its  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  evaporation  which 
takes  place  upon  its  surface.  Hence,  in  warm  countries 
water  is  cooled  by  putting  it  into  porous  vessels,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air.  The  water  penetrates  through  the  ves^ 
sels,  evaporates  from  their  surface,  and  carries  off  so  much 
heat,  as  even  in  some  cases  to  freeze  the  water  in  the  ves^ls. 
Saussure  observed,  that  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
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Book  I.  melting  snow  caused  it  to  freeze  again  when  the  temperatare 
^^"v*^  of  the  surrounding  air  was  4*5°  above  the  freezing  point. 
Sr.  Black  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  quantity  of 
caloric  which  disappears  during  spontaneous  evaporation  is 
as  great  as  that  which  is  necessary  to  convert  water  into 
steam.  We  have  a  right  then  to  conclude,  that  w^ter,  when 
it  evaporates  spontaneously,  is  always  converted  into  va- 
pour, and  of  course  that  it  is  only  in  that  state  that  it  enters 
into  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Mr.  Dalton  has  demonstrated,  that 
the  water  which  exists  in  air  possesses  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  elasticity  that  it  does  when  in  the  state  of  vapour 
in  a  vacuum  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence  it  follows 
irresistibly  that  it  exists  in  air,  not  in  the  state  of  water,  but 
of  an  elastic  fluid  or  vapour. 

We  are  authorised  to  conclude^  then,  that  the  water 
which  exists  in  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
Quantity  of     II.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  measure  the  quan- 
vapourm    ^ity  of  water  contained  in  air;  but  Saussure  was  the  first 
who  attained  any  thing  like  precision.    This  ingenious  phi- 
losopher has  shown,  in  his  Hygrometrical  Essays,  that  an 
English  cubic  foot  of  air,  when  saturated  with  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  66^y  contains  only  about  eight  grains  troy  of 
that  liquid,  or  about  ,ji^th  of  its  weight  ♦     But  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Dalton  were  susceptible  of  more  precision. 
As  the  greatest  part  of  the  water  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  the  elasticity  of  which  depends  upon  the 
temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  this  elasticity,  provided  it 
can  be  ascertained,  must  measure  the  quantity  of  vapour 
which  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  being  the 
aame.     The  elasticity  or  force  of  vapour  was  determined  by 
this  ingenious  philosopher  in  the  following  manner,  which 
Dalton's     had  been  originally  contrived  by  Le  Roy :  He  took  a  tall 
tta?tthiinK  cylindrical  glass  jar,  dry  on  the  outside,  and  filled  it  with 
iudastici-  cold  spring  water  fresh  from  the  well:  if  dew  was  iipmedi- 
*^*  ately  formed  on  the  outside,  he  poured  the  water  out,  let  it 

stand  a  while  to  increase  in  temperature,  dried  the  outside 
of  the  glass  well  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  poured  the 
water  in  again.  This  operation  was  to  be  continued  till  the 
dew  ceased  to  be  formed,  and  then  the  temperature  pf  the 
water  was  observed ;  and  opposite  to  it  in  Uie  tfible  f  was 
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found  the  force  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  This  experi-  Chap.  I. 
ment  must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  or  at  a  window ;  ' 
because  the  air  within  is  generally  more  humid  than  that 
without.  Spring  water  is  generally  about  50°,  and  will 
mostly  answer  the  purpose  in  the  three  hottest  months  of 
the  year :  in  other  seasons  an  artificial  cold  mixture  is  re- 
quired. 

From  Dalton's  experiments  it  follows  that  the  quantity 
of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  variable  in  quantity.  In  the 
torrid  zone  its  force  varies  from  0*6  to  one  inch  of  mercury. 
In  Britain  it  seldom  amounts  to  0*6,  but  is  often  as  great  as 
0*5  during  summer.  In  winter  it  is  often  as  low  as  0*1  of 
an  inch  of  mercury.* 

These  facts  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
quantity  of  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given 
time,  provided  we  were  certain  that  the  density  and  elas- 
ticity of  vapours  follow  precisely  the  same  law  as  that  of 
gases,  as  is  extremely  likely  to  be  the  case.  If  so,  the  va- 
pour will  vary  from  ^th  to  -rhrth  part  of  the  atmosphere* 
Dalton  supposes  that  the  medium  quantity  of  vapour  held 
in  solution  at  once  in  the  atmosphere  may  amount  to  about 
yVthofitsbuIk.t 

SECT.  III. 

OF   CARBONIC  ACID   GAS. 

The  existence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  atmosphere  was  observed  by  Dr.  Black  immediately 
after  he  had  ascertained  the  nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid. 
If  we  expose  a  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  carbonate  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  fact  which  had  beei^ 
long  known,  rendered  the  inference,  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
existed  in  the  atmosphere,  unavoidable,  as  soon  as  the  di& 
ference  between  a  pure  alkali  and  its  carbonate  had  been 
ascertained  to  depend  upon  that  acid.  Not  only  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  absorb  carbonic  acid  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  several  of  the  metallic  oxides  also.  Hence  the 
reason  that  we  so  often  find  the  native  oxides  in  the  state  ot 
carbonates.  Thus  rusi  is  always  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  ^ 
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Book  I.        Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a  consdtuent  part  of 
^~"v*^  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  the 
Found  at    greatest  heights  which  the  industry  of  man  has  been  able  to 
hcrhts       penetrate.     Saussure  found  it  at  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc, 
the  highest  point  of  the  European  continent ;  a  point  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vege- 
tables or  animals.     Lime-water  diluted  with  its  own  weight 
of  distilled  water  formed  a  pellicle  on  its  surface  after  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  exposure  to  the  open  air  on  that 
mountain ;  and  slips  of  paper  moistened  with  pure  potash 
acquired  the  property  of  effervescing  with  acids  after  being 
exposed  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  same  place.*     Now  this 
was  at  a  height  no  less  tlian  ]  5,668  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     Humboldt  has  more  lately  ascertained   the 
existence  of  this  gas  in  air  brought  by  Mr.  Ganicrin  from 
a  height  not  less  than  4280  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  which  height  he  had  risen  in  an  air  balloon.t 
This  fact  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  air  does  not  depend  upon  the  vicinity  of  the  earth. 
Its  quan-        The  difficulty  of  separating  this  gas  from  air  has  rendered 
'^^'  it  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  relative  quantity 

of  it  in  a  given  bulk  of  air.   From  the  experiments  of  Hum- 
boldt it  appears  to  vary  from  0'005  to  0*01. 

Mr.  Dalton*s  experiments  give  the  quantity  much  smaller. 
He  found,  that  if  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  102,400  grains  of 
rain  water  be  emptied  in  the  open  air,  and  125  grains  of 
lime  water  be  poured  in,  and  the  mouth  then  closed;  by 
sufficient  time  and  agitation,  the  whole  of  the  lime  water  is 
just  saturated  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  finds  in  the 
inclosed  volume  of  air:  but  125  measures  of  lime  water 
require  70  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  saturate  them. 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  air  contains  only  .^^i^^th  of  its 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  I 

From  tlie  previous  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  how- 
ever, we  learn  that  lime  water  is  not  capable  of  depriving  air 
of  the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid.  A  portion  still  remains, 
which  can  only  be  sepajrated  eitlier  by  milk  of  lime,  or  by 
repeated  washings  with  new  doses  of  lime  Water.  Hence 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  musl  be  considerably 
greater  than  it  was  found  by  Dalton.     I  do  not  know  ex- 
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actly  the  meaning  of  lime  water  being  just  saturated^  unless    chap.  I. 
it  signifies  that  it  refuses  to  absorb  any  more  gas.     In  that 
case  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  held  in  solution  by  the  add. 
It  must  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  of  satiuration 
according  to  this  sense  of  the  word.     We  may  conclude^ 
however,  from  Dalton's  experiment,  that  the  bulk  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  air  does  not  much  exceed  tcW^  ^^  t^®  atmos- 
phere ;  but  it  is  liable  to  variation  from  different  circum- 
stances.    Immense  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  con- 
stantly mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  formed  by  the 
respiration  of  animals,  by  combustion,  and  several  other 
processes  which  are  going  on  continually.     The  quantity, 
indeed,  which  is  daily  formed  by  these  processes  is  so  great, 
that  at  first  sight  it  appears  astonishing  that  the  gas  does  not 
increase  rapidly.     The  consequence  of  such  an  increase 
would  be  fatal,  as  air  containing  0*1  of  carbonic  acid  extin- 
guishes I^ght,  and  is  noxious  to  animals.     But  we  shall  find 
reason  afterwards  to  conclude,  that  this  gas  is  decomposed 
by  vegetables  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed. 


SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE  OTHER  BODIES  FOUND  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERK. 

From  the  three  preceding  sections,  we  see  that  the  at-  Composi- 
mpsphere  consists  chiefly  of  three  distinct  elastic  fluids  "'*"°^^'** 
united  together  by  chemical  atnnity ;  namely,  air,  vapour,  phere. 
and  carbonic  acid  gas;  differing  in   their  proportions  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places ;  but  that  the  average 
proportion  of  each  is 

98*9  air 
1*0  vapour 
0*1  carbonic  acid 


100-0 

But  besides  these  bodies,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  Other  bo- 
constituent  parts  ef  the  atmosphere,  the  existence  of  several  ^^^'  • 
other  bodies  has  been  suspected  in  it.     I  do  not  mean  in 
this  place  to  include  among  those  bodies  electric  matter,or 
the  substance  of  clouds  and  fogs,  and  those  other  bodies 
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Book  I.    which  are  considered  as  the  active  agents  in  the  phenomefxa 
^— y— ^  of  meteorology,  but  to  confine  myself  merely  to  those  fo* 
reign  bodies  which  have  been  occasionally  found  or  sus* 
pected  in  air.     Concerning  these  bodies,   however,  very 
little  satisfactory  is  known  at  present,  as  we  are  not  in  pos* 
session  of  instruments  sufficiently  delicate  to  ascertain  their 
presence.     We  can  indeed  detect  several  of  tliero  actually 
mixing  with  air,  but  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards  we 
are  unable  to  say. 
Hydrogen        1 .  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  air  situated 
^'  near  the  crater  of  volcanoes,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  it 

may  exist  always  in  a  very  small  proportion  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  till  some  method  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a  great 
proportion  of  air  be  discovered.  From  the  experiments  of 
Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt,  it  i^pears  that  air  does  not 
contain  so  much  as  t^  o^  parts  hydrogen.  ^ 

2.  Carbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  oflen  emitted  by  marshes 
in  considerable  qnantities  during  hot  weather.  But  its  pre- 
sence  has  never  been  detected  in  air;  so  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  is  again  decomposed  by  some  unknown  process. 

3.  Oxygen  gas  is  emitted  by  plants  during  the  day.  We 
shall  afterwards  find  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  property  which  plants  have  of  absorbing 
and  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas.  Now,  as  this  carbonic 
acid  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  this  oxygen  is  again  restored  to  the  air  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  as  the  nature  of  atmospheric 
air  remains  unaltered,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an 
equilibrium  between  these  two  processes ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combustion  must  be  agaiii 
decomposed,  aiid  all  the  oxygen  abstracted  must  be  again 
restored.  The  oxygen  gas  which  is  thus  continually  re- 
turning to  the  air  keeps  its  component  parts  always  at  the 
same  ratio. 

4.  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which  are  continually 
carried  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  &c.  are  probably  soon 
deposited  again,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  with 
propriety  as  forming  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  But  there  is 
another  set  of  bodies  which  are  occasionally  combined  with 
air>  and  which,  on  account  of  the  powerful  action  which  they 
produce  on  the  human  body,  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
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attention.    These  iai^  kild^rji  by  the  names  of  nmttetf  of  Chip 
contagioTu  -    .,     .  :  ^^V 

That  ^ere  is  a  dtflci^end^  between  the  atmosphere  lA 
different  places,  as  far  tfs  respects  its  effects  upon  tilt 
human  body,  has  been  considered  as  an  el^tablished  po&xt 
in  all  ages.  Hence  sotne  places  hare  been  celebrated  ai 
healthy,  and  others  avoided  as  pernicious  to  the  hnmail 
constitution.  It  is  well  kno^Vn  that  in  pits  and  mines  the 
air  is  oflcn  in  sUdh  a  state  as  to  suffocate  almost  instant^^i 
neously  those  who  attempt  to  breathe  it.  Some  places  af« 
haunted  by  peculiar  diseases.'  It  is  known  that/dios^  who 
frequent  the  apartments  of  persons  ill  of  dertain  maladies^ 
are  extremely  apt  to  catch  the  infection ;  and  in  prisons, 
and  other  places,  where  crowds  of  peopl(^  are  confined 
together,  when  diseases  once  commence,  they  are  Wont  i!ii 
make  dreadful  havoc.  In  all  these  cases,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  certain  noxious  matter  is  dissolved  by  the  air^ 
and  that  it  is  the  action  of  this  tnattcr  which  produces  the 
mischief. 

This  noxious  matter  is  in  many  cases  readily  distin-  Contag 
guished  by  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell  which  it  coih-  "^^^^^' 
municates  to  the  air.  No  doubt  this  matter  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  diseases  which  it  communicates,  and  the 
substance  from  which  it  has  originated.  Morveati  attempted 
to  ascertain  its  nature ;  but  he  soon  found  the  chemical 
tests  hitherto  discovered  altogether  iiisufBcicnt  for  that 
purpose.  He  has  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that 
the  noxious  matter  which  rises  from  putrid  bodies  is  of  a 
compound  nature ;  and  that  it  is  destroyed  altogether  by 
certain  agents,  particularly  by  those  gaseous  bodies  which 
readily  part  with  their  oxygen.  He  exposed  air  infected 
by  putrid  bodies  to  the  action  of  various  substances ;  and 
he  judged  of  the  result  by. the  effect  which  these  bodies  had 
in  destroying  the  fetid  smell  of  the  air.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  Kis  experimeilts. 

1.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  aromatic  plants,  &c  Howde 
have  no  effect  whatever.  2.  Neither  have  the  solutions  of '^"^y^* 
myrrh,  benzoin,  &c.  in  alcohol,  though  agitated  in  infected 
air.  3.  Pyrolignous  acid  is  equally  inert.  4.  Gunpowder,! 
when  fired  in  infected  air,  displaces  a  portion  of  it;  but 
vehat  remains  still  retains  its  fetid  oilour.  5.  Sulphuric 
ocid  has  no  effect ;  sulphurous  acid  weakens  the  odour,  but 
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Bo^  I.  doM  not  destroy  it  6.  Vinegar  diminiflhoi  die  odouTt.biit 
its  action  is  slow  and  incomplete.  7.  Acetic  acid  acts  in- 
stantly, and  destroys  the  fetid  odour  of  infected  air  conn 
^etely.  8.  Tbe  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  first  employed  hj 
I)r.  Cannichael  Smith,  are  equally  efficacious.  9.  Muriatic 
acid  gas,  first  pointed  out  as  a  proper  agent  by  Morveau 
himself,  is  'equally  effisctuaL  10.  But  the  most  powerful 
agent  is  chlorine  gas,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks, 
and  now  employed  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  British 
Navy  and  Military  Ho^itals. 

Thus  there  are  four  substances  which  hare  the  properQr 
of  destroying  contagious  matter,  and  of  purifying  the  air: 
but  acetic  acid  cannot  easily  be  obtiJned  in  sufficient  quan- 
*tity,  and  in  a  state  df  sufficient  concentration,  to  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  Nitric  acid  may  be  attended  vrith 
some  inconvenience^  because  it  is  almost  always  contami- 
nated with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid  and  chlorine  are  not 
attended  with  tliese  inconveniences ;  the  last  deserves  the 
preference,  because  it  acts  with  greater  energy  and  nq>iditf  • 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  mix  together  two  parts  of  com* 
mon  salt  with  one  part  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese^ 
to  place  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the  infected 
chamber,  and  to  pour  upon  it  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  fiimes  of  chlorine  are  immediately  exhaled,  fill  the 
chamber,  and  destroy  the  contagion.  Or  the  oxymuriate 
of  lime,  sold  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ueacher,  may  be 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  ia  the  infected 
apartment. 


SECT.  V. 

Of  THE  STONBS  WHICH  FALL  FTiOH  THB  ATMOSPHEUi* 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  science  of  meteorology,  than  the  discovery  of 
facts,  for  which  not  even  a  conjectural  cause  in  the  smallest 
d^ee  probable  can  be  assigned.  Luminous  bodies  called 
meteorSj  fire-balls^  Cic  have  in  all  ages  been  observed  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  many  of  them  have  been  described  by 
liistoiy*  eye-witnesses.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
the  meteor  which  appeared  in  1783.    It  was  very  luminous 
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and  its  diameter  could  not  be  less  than  1000  yards.     It    chap.  L 
traversed  Britain  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  with  very  great  Telocity^  and  at  the  height  of . 
nearly  60  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.*     Almost 
all  the  meteors  observed  resembled  each  other.      They 
were  luminous,  at  a'great  height,  moved  very  swiftly,  and 
disappeared  in  a  very  short  time.     Their  disappearance  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  loud  explosion  like  a  clap  of 
thunder ;  and  it  was  almost  constantly  affirmed,  that  heavy 
stony  bodies  fell  from  them  to  the  earth.     But  though  se- 
veral well  authenticated  accounts  of  the  fall  of  such  stopes 
had  been  from  time  to  time  published,   little  credit  was 
given  to  them;  nor  did  they  indeed  attract  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  till  Dr.  Chladni  published  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  in  1794.     Two  years  after  Mr.  King  published 
a  still  more  complete  collection  of  examples,  both  ancient 
and  modem ;  many  of  them  supported  by  such  evidence 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reject  it.    These  two  dissertations 
excited  considerable  attention :  but  the  opinion,  that  stones 
had  really  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  was  considered  as 
so  extraordinary,  and  so  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the 
constitution  of  the  air,  that  most  people  hesitated  or  re- 
fused their  assent.     Meanwhile  Mr.  Howard  took  a  differ- 
ent method  of  investigating  the  subject.     He  not  only  col- 
lected all  the  recent  and  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the 
fall  of  stony  bodies,  and  examined  the  evidence  of  their 
truth,  but  procured  specimens  of  the  stones,  which  were 
said  to  have  iallen  in  different  places,    compared  them 
together,  and  subjected  them  to  a  chemical  analysis.     The 
result  was,    that  all  these  stony  bodies  differ  completely' 
from  every  other  known  stone;  that  they  all  resemble  each 
other,  and  that  they  are  all  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients.    His  dissertation  on  the  subject  was  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1802.   The  prooft  which 
this  admirable  dissertation  contains,  that  the  stony  bodies 
in  question  really  fell  from  the  atmosphere,  are  quite  irre- 
sistible.     Indeed   their  external  characters  and  chemical 
analysis  would  alone  decide  the  point :  for  it  is  quite  in- 
conceivable that  in  India,  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  in  climates  and  in  soils  exceedingly  different  from 

•  Sm  Cavallo's  dtscription  of  it;  Pbil.  Trans.  1784. 
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Book  I.    each  other,  stones  should  have  been  pomted  oltit  wludi  dif^ 
^""■^v^  fered  fi*om  every  other  mineral  in  the  countriies  where  they 
were  found*  and  which^exactly  resembled  one  another,  pro- 
vided', these  had  not  had  the  same  origin.    The  chemical 
analysis  of  Howard  was  soon  after  repeated  and  verified  by 
Vauquelin  *  and  Klaproth.t 
Table  of         1,  Most  of  the  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the  atmos- 
thentkitcd"  P^ere  have  been  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  luminous 
inttances  of  bodies  or  meteors.     These  meteors  burst  with  an  explo- 

stones.  ^  ^^^9  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  shower  of  stones  falls  to  the  earth. 
Sometimes  the  stones  continue  luminous  till  they  sink  into 
the  earth ;  but  most  commonly  their  luminousness  disap- 
pears at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  These  meteors  move 
in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal^  and  they  seem  to  approadi 
the  earth  before  they  explode.  Hie  following  tabl^  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Izam,  ^diibits  a  collection  of  the  best  authen^ 
Seated  instances  of  the  fUIin^  of  stones  from  the  atmos^ 
phere  hitherto  observed,,  togeuer  with  the  time  when  they 

fell,  and  the  persons  on  whose  evidence  the  fiict  rests.^ 

• 

•  Ann.  de  Cham.  xlv.  S95.      f  PUl.  Ma^.  zv.  182.      t  Rnd.  xvi.  S98L 
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Book  I.    '^   8.  lie  Stony  bodies  when  they  fall  are  alwayr  hot.    They 
"""■"V"^  commonly  bury    themselves    some  depth  under  ground. 
alhnSvcred  '^^^^^  ^"^  differs  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  tons.    They 
with  a        are  usually  roundish,  and  always  covered  with  ^  black  crust, 
black  crust.  |jj  nj^ny  cases  they  smell  strongly  of  sulphur.    The  black, 
prust,  from  the  analysis  of  Howard,  consists  chiefly  of  oxide 
of  iron. 
Thtireoiii-      8,  The  outer  surface  of  these  stones  is  rough.     When 
P<»««>n*      broken,  they  appear  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  and  of  a  gra- 
nular texture  like  a  coarse  sandstone.     When  examined 
with  a  microscope  four  different  substances  may  be  disco-> 
vered  of  which  the  stone  is  composed:  1st,  A  number  of 
spherical  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pea» 
of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  opaque,  breaking  easily  in  eveiy 
direction,  of  a  compact  texture,  capable  of  scratching  glas% 
and  of  giving  a  few  feeble  sparks  with  steeL    2d,  Frag- 
ments of  pyrites  of  an  indetenninate  shape,  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  granular,   and  easily  reduced  to  powder* 
The  powder  has  a  black  colour.     d(^  Grains  of  iron*in  the 
metallic  state,  scattered  like  the  pyrites  through  tlie  stone. 
4th,   The  three  substances  just  mentioned  are  cemented 
togetl^er  by  a  fourth  of  an  earthy  consistency  and  so  soft 
that  all  the  other  substances  may  be  easily  separated  by  the 
point  of  a  knife  or  the  nail,  and  the  stone  itself  crumbled 
to  pieces  between  the  fingers.     This  cement  is  of  a  grey 
colour.*    The  proportion  and  size  of  these  different  con- 
stituents vary  considerably  in  different  specimens ;  but  all 
of  them  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.    Their 
specific  gravity  varies  from  &'S5^  to  4'281.t 
Their  che-       4-  From  the  analysis  of  Howard,  which  was  conducted 
•fnlcal  ana-  ^Jth  much  precision  and  address,  and  which  lias  been  fully 
^****  confirmed  by  Vauquelqi  and  Klaproth,  we  learn  that  the 

black  crust  consists  of  a  compound  of  iron  and  nickel, 
partly  metallic,  and  partly  oxidized.  The  pyrites  consist 
of  iron,  nickel,  and  sulphur.  The  metallic  grains  consist 
of  iron,  combined  with  about  jd  of  its  weight  of  nickel, 
and  the  yellow  globules  are  composed  of  silica,  magnesia, 
iron,  and  nickel.  The  Coupt  Boumpn  observes,  that  these 
globules  resemble  the  chrysolite  of  Wenier,  and  that  t^ieir 

chemical  analysis  corresponds  exactly  with'KIaproth's  an^ 

t 

t 

•  Bournon,  Phil.  Trans.  18QS.  f  Ibtd. 
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lysis  of  that  mineral.  The  earthy  cement  consists  tf  the  ^Chip.i. 
very  same  substances,  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportioni 
as  the  globular  substances.  .But  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit a  specimen  of  some  of  the  analyses,  as  published  by 
the  philosophers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them.  A 
stone  which  fell  at  Benares  in  India  was  analysed  by 
Howard.    The  pjrrites  conidsted  of 

2*0  sulphur 
10*5  iron 
ro  nickel 
2-0  earths  and  foreign  bodies 

15-5 

The  spherical  bodies  ol  50*0  silica 

15*0  magnesia 
S4*.0  oxide  of  iron 
2*5  oxide  of  nickel 


101*5 

The  earthy  cement  of  48*0  silica 

18*0  magnesia 
34-0  oxide  of  iron 
2*5  oxide  of  nickel 

102*5 

A  stone  which  fell  in  Yorkshire,  deprired  as  much  a* 
possible  of  its  metallic  particles,  gave  Mr.  Howard  from 
150  grains  I 

75  silica 
37  magnesii^ 
48  oxide  of  iron 
2  oxide  of  nickel 
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The  increase  of  weight  teas  owing  to  the  oxidiaoement  of  thft 
metallic  bodies. 

Stones  which  fell  at  Laigle  in  France,  in  1803,  yielded, 
by  the  analyses  of  Vauquelih  and  Fourcroy, 
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1.- 


96r  oxide  o£  it^ 
9. magnesia. 
3  oxide  otpkiiQ] 
2  sulphur-   ; 
1  lime      .        •  '       • 


it 


105 


The  following  table  e;^iit)it9  the  result  of  the  most  re- 
markable analyses  of  siiph  stones,  which  have  been  made 
smce  the  publication  of  Howara's  paper  on  the  subject. 

t  J  §  II 

Iron 29*00 . .  • .   17;60  ....  23-00 . . . 

Kickel 0*50..,.     6'4t5i...  ^-r-r-  ..¥ 

Chromium ■*'        • « « .  ♦•— * 


« « « •  ■  -  ■     • .  • .  — — —  . . , 


Oxide  of  iron..  I.  •  i    u  ..♦,  •^.  ?5'00.« .. 
Sulphur  ••..••••     3*50  •  •  • .     8*00  .  * . . 


•  • 


.  • 


2- 
SJ-00 


Silica 4.3-00  .  • . .  98*60  ....  48-50  ....  33*90 

Magnesia 22-00 ....  14^5 ....     2*00 ....  32-00 

Lime 0*50  . . ,  •     0:75  •  ^  m  .  9*40 « •  • 

Alumina 1*2^  ^ , ,  t  .  VOQ ....  14-50 . . . 

Magnesia 0*25  .  • » •  .  n-f   ....  — -  . . . 

Stromeyer  has  latiely  announced  the  discovery  of  cobalt 
in  the  meteoric  iron  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.** 

From  tlie  preceding  analyses,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
several  di£fercnt  kinds  of  metebrie  stcxnes  |  to  that  if  we  were 
to  arrange  themactooxding  to  tfceir  compoutioii,  tbey  might: 
be  divided  into  at  least  three  or  four  species.  It  deserves  at- 
tention that  the  metals  found  in  them  are  iron,  nickel,  chro- 
mium, and  cobalt.  Now  these  ccmstilute  the  whole  of  the 
magnetic  metals. 
Conjectures  5,  The  experiments  ef  Howavd)  thus  confirmed  by 
tTarorigfn.  o^l^^rs,  and  supported  by  the  most  respectable  historical 
evidence,  having  demonstrated  that  these  stony  bodies 
xeally  do  fall  from  the  heavens,  it  was  h^taral  to  eipect  that 

^  Phil.  Mag.  xvi.  30^. 

f  Rlaproth^  v.  252.    The  stp[\e  fell  at  lissa  in. 1608. 
t  Ibid.  p.  255.    l%re  %t(nt^  fell  n  Smoleiisk  in  1807. 
S  ibid,  p  261.    The  stone  fell  at  StaDnern  in  1808: 
H  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  i.  53.    The  stone  fell  at  Langrea 
in  1815.  ••  Annals  of  Philosophy,  iz.  949. 
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various  attempts  would  be  made  to  account  for  their  appear-   Obip.  I. 
ance.     But  such  is  the  obscurity  of  the  subj^ect,  so  little 
progress  have  we  made  in  the  science  of  meteorology,  that 
no  opinion  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  has  hitherto  been 
advanced.     It  was  first  supposed  that  the  bodies  in  question 
had  been  thrown  out  of  volcanoes ;  but  the  immense  dis- 
tance from  all  volcanoes  at  which  they  have  been  found,  and 
the  absence  of  all  similar  stones  from  volcanic  productions, 
tender  this  opinion  im tenable.     Chladni  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  meteors  from  which  they  fell  were  bodies 
floating  in  space,  unconnected  with  any  planetary  system, 
attracted  by  the  earth  in  their  progress,  and  kindled  by 
their  rapid  motion  through  the  atmosphere.     But  this  opi« 
nion  is  not  susceptible  of  any  direct  evidence,   and  can 
scarcely  be  believed,  one  would  think,  even  by  Dr.  Chladni 
himself.     Laplace  suggests  the  probability  of  their  having 
been  thrown  off  by  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon :  but  the 
meteors  which  almost  always  accompany  them,  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  horizontal  motion,  militate  too  strongly 
against  this  opinion.     The  greater  number  of  philosophers 
consider  them,  with  Mr.  King  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
as  concretions  actually  formed  in  the  atmosphere.    This 
qiinion  is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable  of  all ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  he  absurd  to 
attempt  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
formed.    The  masses  of  native  iron  found  in  South  America, 
in  Siberia,  and  near  Agnam,  contain  nickel,  as  has  been 
ascertained  by  Proust,  Howard,  and  Klaprotb,  and  resenw 
ble  exacdy  the  iron  found  in  the  stohes  fallen  from  the 
atmosphere.    We  have  every  reason  therefore  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  same  original :  and  this  accordingly  is  almost  the 
uniform  opinion  of  philosophers.     Klaproth  has  shown  that 
real  native  iron  is  distinguished  from  meteoric  iron  by  the 
absence  of  nickel.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  consider  these  stony  and  metal- 
lic masses  as  fragments  of  fire-balls  wliicji  have  burst  in  the 
atmosphere ;  but  the  origin  and  cause  of  these  fire-balls  will 
perhaps  for  ages  -baffle  all  the  attempts  of  piulosophers  to 
axplain  them. 

*  Geblen'^  Jour.  i«  8, 

'I 
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BOOK    II. 

OF  WATERS. 

Mankind  must  have  observed  very  early,  that  the  water* 
^hich  exist  in  such  abundance  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth,  diflTer  considerably  from  each  other  in  their  taste  and 
transparency,  and  in  their  fitness  for  serving  as  vehicles  for 
food,  and  for  the  various  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 
These  differences  are  occasioned  by  the  fordgn  bodies  which 
the  ar|ueous  fluid  holds  in  solution  or  suspension ;  for  water 
is  never  found  native  in  a  state  of  complete  purity.  In  some 
cases  the  quantity  of  these  foreign  matters  is  so  minute  as 
to  have  but  little  influence  on  the  taste  or  the  other  proper* 
ties  of  water ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  foreign  bodies  alter  its 
properties  altogether,  and  render  it  noxious,  or  medldnal, 
or  unfit  for  the  preparation  of  food.  In  the  present  book 
I  shall  take  a  general  view  of  the  different  springs  and  col- 
lections of  water;  and  give  an  account  of  Uieir  properties 
and  comix)nent  parts,  as  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  as* 
certained.  Now  waters  may  be  very  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes :  1.  Waters  which  may  be  used  for  dress* 
ing  food,  and  the  other  purposes  of  domestic  economy  to 
which  water  is  usually  applied.  These,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  called  common  water,  2.  Sea  water.  S.  Those 
waters  which  have  been  called  mneral^  in  oonsequaice  of 
the  notable  quantiQr  of  mineral  substances  which  they 
cx)ntain. — These  three  classes  of  watars  shall  form  the  sub-* 
ject  of  the  three  fdlowing  chapters. 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  COMMON  WATERS. 


Good  water  is  as  transparent  as  crystal,  and  entirely 
colourless.  It  has  no  smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste;  and  in 
general  the  lighter  it  is  so  much  the  better.  If  we  compare 
the  different  waters  which  are  used  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life  with  each  other,  and  judge  of  them  by  the  above 
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Standard,  we  shall  find  them  to  difier  considerably  firom  chip.  i. 
each  other,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  situa^  v.-i->,^^— / 
tion.     These  waters  may  be  reduced  under  four  heads; 
namely,  1.  Rain  water ;  2.  Spring  and  river  water ;  S.  Well 
water ;  4.  Lake  water. 

1.  Rain  water,  unless  when  near  a  town,  or  when  col- Rtia  iniieiv. 
lected  at  the  commencement  of  the  rain,  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  good   water  in  perfection,  and  is  as  free-firom 
foreign    ingredients  as  any  native  water  whatever.     The 
substances  which  it  holds  in  solution  are  air^  carbonic  add, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and,  according  to  Bergman,  it  yields  somii 
traces  oiTUtric  acid,  and  a  little  of  muriate  of  limej*    The 
existence  of  air  in  water  was  first  pointed  out  by  Boyle. 
Scheele  first  observed  that  this  air  contained  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  commoif  air.     The  quantity  of  air 
in  good  water  does  not  exceed  -^^th  of  the  bulk.     One  hun- 
dred cubic  inches  of  water  contain  generally  about  one  cubic 
inch  of  carbonic  acid  gas.     It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  two 
elastic  fluids  that  water  owes  its  taste,  and  many  of  the  good 
effects  which  it  produces  on  animals  and  vegetables.  Hence 
the  vapidness  of  newly  boiled  water  fix>m  which  these  gases 
are  expelled.     Snow  water,  when  newly  melted,i8  also  desti-  Snow  wa- 
tute  of  all  gaseous  bodies.f    Hence  the  reason  that  fish  ^^'^' 
cannot  live  in  it,  as   Carradori  has  ascertained.]:     Hasscn- 
fratz,  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  snow  water 
holds  oxygen  gas  in  solution ;  but  in   all  probability  the 
water  which  be  examined  had  absorbed  air  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime  contained  in  rain  water  How  puii- 
must  be  exceedingly  minute;  provided  Morveau's  assertion,  ^^ 
that  rain  water  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for  chemi- 
cal purposes  by  dropping  into  it  a  little  barytes  water,  and 
then  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
allowing  the  precipitate  formed  to  deposite,  be  well  founded. 
According  to  this  philosopher^  the  rain  water  which  drops 
firom  the  roofs  of  houses,  after  it  has  rained  for  some  time^ 
contains  onlv  a  little  sulphate  of  lime,  which  it  has  dissolved 
as  it  trickled  over  the  slates.^ 

If  meteoric  stones  be  really  formed  in  the  atmosphere 

•  BergiDmn,i.  87..  +  Beigina%  i.  87. 
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Bpok  11.  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  greater  proportion  of  foi'eigii 
bodies  in  rain  water  at  some  seasons  than  others.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  decopn'* 
positions  going  on  in  the  atmosphere,  by  examining  the 
solid  substances  left  behind  when  rain  water  is  evaporated. 
Spring  wi-  2.  The  water  of  springs  is  nothing  else  than  rain  water, 
which,  gradually  filtering  through  the  earth,  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  declivities,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  surface.  It 
is,  therefore,  equally  pure  with  rain  water,  provided  it  does 
not  meet  with  some  soluble  body  or  other  in  its  passage 
through  the  soil.  But  as  this  is  almost  always  the  case,  we 
generally  find,  even  in  the  purest  spring  water,  a  little  car* 
bonate  of  lime  and  common  salt,  besides  the  usual  proportion 
of  air  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sometimes  also  it  contains 
muriate  of  lime  or  a  little  carbonate  of  soda.*  Dr.  Henry 
expelled  the  air  from  a  portion  of  q>ring  water  by  boiling; 
100  cubic  inches  of  the  water  yielded  4*76  inches  of  gas. 
This  gas  he  found  a  mixture  of  S*38  inches  of  carbonic  add, 
and  1*38  of  atmospheric  air.t  Bergman  found  the  springs 
about  Upsala,  which  are  reckoned  exceedingly  pur^  to 
contain  the  following  foreign  bodies : 

1 .  Oxygen  gas,  5.  Common  salt, 

2.  Carbonic  acid,  6.  Sulpfaatf  of  potash, 

3.  Carbonate  of  lime^  7.  CarfxHiate  of  soda, 

4.  Silica,  8.  Muriate  of  lime. 

The  whole  of  these  ingredients  amounted  at  an  average 
to  0*0004*  parts ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  of  the  solid 
bodies  was  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  lime . .  5*0        Muriate  of  lime ....  0*5 

Common  salt 8*0        Sulphate  of  potadi.  •  0*25 

SiUca 0*5        Carbonate  of  soda .  •  0*25 

River  waip        River  waters  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  collection  of 
^'  spring  and  rain  water,  and  therefore  are  usually  possessed  of 

a  degree  of  puricy  at  least  equal  to  these.  Indeed,  when 
their  motion  is  rapid,  and  their  bed  siliceous  sand,  they  are 
generally  purer  than  jsprihg  water ;  depositing  during  their 
motion  every  thing  which  was  merely  mechanically  sus- 
pended, and  retaining  nothing  more  than  the  usual  proper* 

*  Bergman,  i.  88.  t  NicboUoa's  JouTf  v.  937. 
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tion  of  air  and  cai4x>nic  acid  gas,  and  a  very  tninntft  qnaH^   'Cfc 
tity  of  carbonated  lime  and  oommon  salt-     When  their  ^"^ 
bed  is  clayey,  they  are  usually  opal-colonred,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  particle  of  clay  which  they  hold  in  suspciiiion. 

S.  By  well  water  is  meant  the  water  which  is  obtained  by  Well 
digging  deep  pits,  which  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ^'' 
overflow  the  mouth  of  the  well ;  but  which  may  be  obtained 
in  abundance  by  pumping.  It  is  essentially  the  same  with 
spring  water,  being  derived  from  the  very  same  source ;  but 
it  is  more  liable  to  be  impregnated. with  foreign  bodies  from 
the  soil,  in  consequence  of  its  stagnation  or  slow  filtration. 
Hence  the  reason  that  well  water  is  oflen  of  that  kind  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  hard  water^  because  it  does  Han 
not  dissolve  soap,  and  cannot  be  used  for  dressing  several  ^"* 
kinds  of  food.  These  properties  are  owing  to  the  great  pro* 
portion  of  earthy  salts  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The  most 
common  of  these  salts  is  sulphate  of  lime.  These  earthy 
salts  have  the  property  of  decomposing  common  soap :  their 
acid  unites  with  the  alkali  of  the  soap,  while  the  earthy 
basis  forms  with  the  oil  a  soap  not  soluble  in  water,  whicii 
envelopes  the  so^  and  gives  it  a  greasy  feel.  These  waters 
may  be  in  general  cured  by  dropping  into  them  an  alkaline 
caiixmate.  Mr.  Sennebier  has  shown  that  well  water  usually 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  than  spring 
or  river  water. 

4.  The  water  of  lakes  is  merdy  a  collection  of  rain  water,  Wii 
spring  water,  and  river  water,  and  of  course  contains  pre-  ^"^ 
cisely  the  same  heterogeneous  salts:  but  it  is  seldom  so 
transparent  as  river  water,  being  usually  contaminated  with 
the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  which  have 
undergone  putrefaction  in  it.  For  as  lake  water  is  often 
nearly  stagnant,  it  does  not  oppose  the  putrefacticm  of  these 
iKKlies,  but  rather  promotes  it;  whereas  in  river  water, 
which  is  constantly  in  motion,  no  putrefaction  takes  place. 
Hence  the  reason  of  the  slimy  appearance  and  the  brownish 
colour  which  oflen  distinguishes  lake  water. 

Marsh  water  contains  a  still  greater  proportion  of  animal 
^nd  vegetable  remains  than  lake  water,  because  it  is  alto- 
gether stagnant.  Moss  water  is  strongly  impregnated  witili 
those  v^etable  bodies  which  constitute  mosses,  and  usually 
also  contains  iron. 

When  water  is  kept  in  casks  during  sea  voyages,  it  soon 
l>ecomes  putrid  and  offensive.    Hiis  is  owing*  to  the  action 
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JSook  ft.  of  the  water  upon  the  cask,  a  portion  of  which  it  diasolves. 
Berthollet  •uggested  the.  charring  of  the  inside  of  the  cask 
as  an  effectual  remedy.  The  experiment  has  been  success- 
fully tried  in  a  long  sea  voyage  of  Krusenstem,  a  Russian 
captain.  Charcoal  powder  acts  efiectually,  but  it  is  trouble- 
somci  and  soon  loses  its  property.* 


CHAP.  11. 

OF   SEA  WATER. 


The  ocean  is  the  great  reservoir  of  water  into  which  the 
lakes  and  rivers  empty  themselves,  and  from  which  is  again 
drawn  by  evaporation  that  moisture  which,  falling  in  showers 
of  rain,  fertiliEes  the  earthg  and  supplies  the  waste  of  the 
springs  and  rivers.  This  constant  circulation  would 
naturally  dispose  one  to  believe,  a  priorij  that  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  do  not  differ  much  from  the  waters  of  rivers  and 
lakes c  but  nothing  would  be  more  erroneous  than* such  a 
conclusion ;  for  the  sea  water,  as  every  one  knows,  differs 
materially  from  common  water  in  its  taste,  q)ecific  gravity, 
and  other  properties.  It  contains  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  saline  matter,  particularly  of  common  salt,  which  is 
ysually  extracted  from  it  Indeed,  if  the  sea  were  not  im- 
pregnated with  these  saline  bodies,  the  putre&ction  of  the 
immense  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  it 
contains  would  in  a  short  time  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  inha* 
bitants  of  the  earth. 
Quantity  of  The  absolute  quantity  of  sea  water  cannot  be  ascertained, 
tea  water.  ^  j^  mean  depth  is  unknown.  Mr.  De  la  Place  has  demon- 
strated, that  a  depth  of  four  leagues  is  necessary  to  reconcile 
tlie  height  to  which  the  tides  are  known  to  rise  in  the  main 
ocean  with  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  tides^f  If  we 
suppose  this  to  be  the  mean  depth,  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  ocean  must  be  immense.  Even  on  die  supposition  that 
its  mean  depth  is  not  greater  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  mile, 
its  solid  contents  (allowing  its  surface  to  be  three-fourths  of 
that  of  the  superficies  of  the  earth)  would  be  32,058,939^ 
cubic  miles. 
Its  piopef-       ^^  water  has  a  very  disagreeable  bitter  taste^  at  least 

IMS. 

*  Ann,  de  Chim.  lix.  06,  and  Gehlen's  Jour.  Sd  aeries,  i.  64S. 
f  Mmh.  Par.  V76,  p.  SIS. 


when  takcm  firomthefurfiu^  or  near  the  shore;  but  when  (Sl^.ili 
brought  up  from  great*  diepths,  it$  taste  is  only  saline.* 
Hence  we  learn  that  this  bitterness  is  owing  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed  near  the 
surface.  It  specific  gravity  varies  from  V0269  to  l-0285.t 
It  does  not  freeze  till  cooled  down  to  28*5^  %  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

Sea  water  has  been  examined  by  many  chemists,  and  various 
accurate  sets  of  experiments  made  to  determine  its  consti- 
tuents. The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  salts 
contained  in  1 0,000  parts  of  sea  water.  According  to  the 
result  of  tliese  experiment^ : 
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Common  salt 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  . . . . 

Sulphate  of  soda. 

Muriate  of  magnesia.. . . . 

Muriate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  lime 
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1242*51 

7-86 
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34*49 
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S*66 
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220*01 

33*16 

42*08 
7-84 
9*721    — 


•  Bergman,!.  180.         t  Bladh, Kirwan's  Geological  Essays,  p.  855. 

t  Nwrne,  Phil.  Tnms.  1776,  Part  First. 

^  Lavoisier,  Mem.  Par.  1772,  p.  555.  The  analysis  occurs  in  a  dis* 
sertation  on  the  nse  of  alcohol  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters. 

|]  Bergman,  Opusc.  i.  182. 

«  •  Lichtenbei^,  Sdiweigger's  Journal,  ii.  256.  It  was  water  of  ths 
Baltic.  He  found,  likewise,  carbonate  of  lime  0*83,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia 0*41,  and  2*6  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

f  f  Pfaff,  ibid.  It  was  also  Baltic  water.  He  obtained^  likewise,  1*3 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

n  Link,  ibid.  It  was  also  Baltic  water  which  he  analysed.  He  ob- 
tained, likewise,  0*41  of  resinous  matter. 

§§  Bouillon,  Lagrange,  and  Vogel,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  iv.  806.  The 
first  was  water  from  the  English  Channel,  the  second  horn  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  third  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  two  contained 
8,  and  the  last  1  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  first  two 
contained  3*3,  and  the  last  1*1  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

II II  Murray,  Edin.  Trans,  viii.  805,    The  first  analysis  was  perfboDed 
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fiie  tttialysis*  of  Lichtenberg,  Pfeff;  libd  Link  y^te  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  near  theft^Iand  of  Zedand,  where  it  tnerAf 
tastes  brackish,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *00701 .  Bergi- 
Inan's  analysis  was  of  wat^r  trom  the  lettttide  of  the  Cana* 
ries,  brought  by  Sparrman  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  The 
specific  gravity  of  die  sea  water,  in  that  latil^d^  is  nearly  a 
maximum;  yet  the  quantity   of  common   salt  found   by 
Bergman  was  unusually  great     The  Water  exttmincd  by 
Laroisier  was  from  the  English  channel.    The  experidienn 
of  Dr.  Murray  demonsthite  that  the  salts  obtained  from  sea 
water  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  analj^is.     Hence  U 
follows  obviously  that  the    real    constituents    cannot   b^ 
detected  by  evaporation  and  the  crystallization  of  the  salts. 
His  supposition  that  all  the  constituents  of  sea  water  are 
muriates,  except  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that  when  the  salts 
are  concentrated  by  evaporation  the  muriates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  decompose  the  sulphate  of  soda,  forming  sulphates 
of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  is  very  plausible  and  probable. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  last  column  of  the  preced- 
ing table  as  exhibiting  pretty  correctly  the  saline  constitu- 
ents  of  sea  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
islands.     The  proportion    of  salt,  therefore^   amounts   to 
about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  or  about  3  per  cent. 
Ill  diiTcrent     As  far  as  experiment  has  gone,  the  proportion  of  saline 
places.        contents  does  not  differ  much,  whatever  be  the  latitude  in 
which  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  examined.    Lord  Mulgrare, 
in  north  latitude  80^,  and  60  fathoms  under  ice,  found  the 
saline  contents  of  sea  water  0*0354';  in  latitude  74r°,   he 
found  them  0*036 ;  in  latitude  60%  0*034.     Pages  found  sea 
water  taken  up  in  north  latitude  45°  and  89°  to  contain 
0*04  of  saline  contents ;  and   Baum6  obtained  by  analysis, 
from  water  taken  up  by  Pages  in  north  latitude  34°  and 
14°,  exactly  the  same  proportions  of  saline  matter.     In 
southern  latitudes  Pages  found  the  following  proportions  of    . 
saline  matters : 

latitude.  Saline  matter. 

49°   50' 0-0416 

46       0    0-045 

according  to  the  mode  followed  by  Lavoisier;  the  second,  according  to 
the  common  mode ;  and  the  third  exhibits  what  Dr.  Murray  considers  as 
ibe  trae  constituents  of  sea  water.  The  water  analysed  was  of  the  Frith 
of  ^orth,  of  the  specific  gravity  1*029. 
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Utttadc  Saline  nuuer.  •■  .         4kp-  It. 

■W";  SO* 0-04  ■■ V ' 

S5     »    0-M 

20       0    0-039 

1      16    0-03S 

From  the  experiments  made  by  Bladh  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water  in  di^rcnt  latitudes  it  appears  that  * 
tJie  water  contains  more  salt  at  the  tropics  than  towards  the 
equator. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  the  proporuon  between  the  Specific 
saline  contents  of  sea  water  and  its  specific  gravity,  it  would  ^^'"h'ld 
be  easy  in  all  cases  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  ing  diffei- 
mcrely  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  water  we  wish  to  °"  ?™"  ^ 
examine.     This  would   require  a  set  of  experiments  onnitiaiolu- 
purpose;  dissolving  in  pure  water  difierent  quantities  of  the"*"** 
salts  contained  in  sea  water  in  the  proportions  which  they 
bear  to  each  other,  and  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
every  such  solution.     Dr.  Watson  has  given  us  a  tabic  fer 
ascertaining  that  point,  as  far  as  common  salt  is  concerned ; 
and  as  the  salt  which  he  used  was  not  perfectly  pure,  but 
contused  a  mixture  of  the  different  salts  usually  found  in  the 
sea,  we  may  consider  it  as  very  nearly  determining  the  pro- 
portion  of  saline  contents  in  sea  water  as  &r  as  it  goes, 
This  table  therefore  I  shall  here  insert* 
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1-023 

riT 

1-0029 

1-087 

TIT 

1-020 

^ir 

1-0023 

1-07+ 

1*019 

1-0018 

1^ 

1-059 

^ 

1-015 

tH 

1-0017 

iV 

1-050 

1-014 

^ 

1001* 

tV 

1-048 

J -013 

t4t 

1-0008 

■iV 

1-045 

-^ 

1-012 

1-0006 

Vr 

1-040 

1-009 
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Bo  >k  lir  This  table  was  calculated  at  a  temperature  betweon  46** 
and  5S^ ;  but  Mr.  Kirwan  has  reduced  part  of  it  to  the 
temperature  of  62®,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  specific 
gravities  of  sea  water  taken  at  that  temperature,  or  at  least 
reduced  to  it.  The  specific  grayities,  thus  altered  by 
Kirwan^  are  as  follows : 

Propor.  of  Salt* 


1 
I 

TT 
_  1 

I 


Spec.  Grav.  at  09<>. 

1-0283 

1-0275 

1-0270 

1-0267 

tjV     1-0250 

^V    i^ns 

^     1-0185 

1-0133 

1-0105 

1-004 

tJt    1-0023 


1 

XT 

1 

"l  6B 


This  table  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  saline  contents 
of  sea  water  in  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  firom  the  following  table  of  the  qpecific  gravi^  of 
sea  water  in  diiflferent  parts  of  these  oceanSi  constructed  by 
Bladh,  and  reduced  by  Kirwan  to  the  temperature  of 
62°.* 


Specific 
gravity  of 
tea  water 
in  different 
places. 


Latitude. 

Longitudcf       8p.  Gr.  tt  02^. 

North. 

East. 

59°  89' 

•  •  •  • 

8°  48' 

....  l-027« 

57    18 

•  •  « . 

18     48 
West. 

....  1-0269 

57    01 

•  •  •  • 

1     22 

....  1-0272 

54    00 

« «  •  • 

4    45 

....  1-0271 

44    32 

•  •  •  • 

2    04 
East 

....  1-0276 

44    07 

•  «  •  • 

1     00 

....  1-0276 

40    41 

• «  .  • 

0    30 

....  1-0276 

34    40 

«  .  •  « 

1     18 

....  1-0280 

29    50 

•  •  •  • 

0    00 

.^1     T»- 

....  1-0281 

t  Th«  Ion.  18  coimted  from  Teneriff*. 


SEA   WATER. 

Latitude. 

Longitude.         Sp.  Gr.  at  61^ 

North. 

West 

24.^  OC 

29 

82'   ...• 

1-0284 

18    28 

3 

24    .... 

1*0281 

16    36 

3 

37    

1*0277 

U     56 

3 

46     .... 

1-0275 

10     80 

3 

49     

1-0272 

5     50 

8 

28     . . . . 

10274 

2     20 

3 

26     

1-0271 

1     25 

3 

30     .... 

1-0273 

South. 

0     16 

3 

40     .... 

1-0277 

5     10 

6 

00     .... 

1-0277 

10    00 

6 

05     

1  -0285 

14    40 

7 

00     .... 

1-0284 

20    06 

5 

30     .... 

1-0285 

25    45 

2 

22    .... 

1-0281 

East. 

30    25 

7 

■i^     .... 

1-0279 

37    37 

68 

i9      .... 

1-0276 
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From  this  table,  compared  with  the  last,  we  learn  that 
the  ocean  contains  most  salt  between  south  latitude  10^ 
and  20^;  the  saline  contents  amounting  to  rather  more 
than  -^th.  The  quantity  of  salt  bet>¥een  north  latitude 
18^  and  34^  is  rather  less  than  ^tb:  at  the  equator  it  is 
nearly  -^ih.  The  proportion  of  salt  is  least  of  all  in  north 
latitude  57%  where  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  ^yth. 

From  the  experiments  of  Wildce^  we  learn  that  theOfthcBal- 
Baltic  contains  much  less  salt  than  the  ocean ;  that  the  ^- 
proportion  of  its  salt  is  increased  by  a  west  wind,  and  still 
more  by  a  nortfi-west  wind.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
Baltic  water,  ascertained  by  this  philosopher  under  these 
different  circumstances,  and  reduced  by  Mr.  Kirwan  to 
the  temperature  of  62%  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Specific  GriTity. 

1-0039  Wind  at  E. 
1-0067  Ditto  at  W. 
1-0118  Storm  at  W. 
1-0098  Wind  at  N.  W. 

From  this  table  it  aj^iears  that  die  proportion  of  salt  in 

p  2 
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Book  IL  the  Baltic,  when  an  east  wind  prevails,  is  only  -p^ ;  and 
that  this  proportion  is  doubled  by  a  westerly  storm:  a 
proof  not  only  that  the  saltness  of  the  Baltic  is  derived 
from  the  neighbouring  ocean,  but  that  storms  have  a  much 
greater  efiect  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean  than  has  been 
supposed.*  The  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  if  we  believe 
Toumefort,  are  less  salt  than  the  ocean ;  f  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Mediterranean  is  at  least  as  salt  as  the 
Atlantic. 
The  Dead  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  differs  exceedingly  from  sea 
water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*211  ;:|:  and  it  is  saturated 
with  salt,  containing  no  less  than  24*6  per  cent  of  saline 
matter.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Lavoisier,  it  is  com- 
posed of 

55*60  water 

38*15  muriate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 
6*25  common  salt 


Set 


100*00$ 

But  by  the  late  very  accurate  analysis  of  Dr.  Marcet,  the 
constituents  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  water  of  this 
lake,  are  in  the  following  proportions : 

8*920  muriate  of  lime 
10*246  muriate  of  magnesia 
10*860  muriate  of  soda 

0*054  sulphate  of  lime 
75*420  water 


100*000  II 


*  Kirwan's  Geological  Essays,  p.  356.    I  found  the  specific  gravitj 
of  water  taken  from  the  Baltic  in  calm  weather,  as  follows : 

Taken  up  at  Tunaberg 1*00476 

the  Sound 1*00701 

the  Scaw  point .   1*02037 

Water  from  Tunaberg  contains  just  one-seventh  of  the  salt  contained  in 
the  water  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

t  Toumefort's  Voyages,  ii.  410.  J  Marcet. 

§  Mem,  Par.  1778,  p.  69. 

II  Nicholson's  Jour.  xx.  25.  The  constituents  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  being  taken  by  Dt,  Marcet  from  the  erro- 
neous analysis  of  Chenevix,  will  make  a  small  error' in  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime ;  bat  the  quantity  of  this  salt  contained  in  the  water 
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The  water  of  this  lake^  therefore,  ought  to  be  distin-  chap.  ill. 
guished  from  sea  water ;  and  might  with  propriety  be  in- 
cluded among  mineral  waters.  Dr.  Marcet  found  the  con- 
stituents of  the  river  Jordan,  which  flows  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  similar,  but  the  salts  do  not  exceed  ^irth  part  of  the 
solid  contents. 


CHAP.  Ill, 

OF  MINERAL  WATERS.' 

All  waters  which  are  distinguished  from  common  water  Mioeni 
by  a  peculiar  smell,  taste,  colour,  &c.  and  which  in  con-  rjJiJJd^ 
sequence  of  these  properties  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  domestic  economy,  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  mineral  waters.  These  occur  more  or 
less  frequently  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  constituting 
wells,  springs,  or  fountains ;  sometimes  of  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  through  which  they  pass,  sometimes  warm,  and 
in  some  cases  even  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Many  of 
these  mineral  springs  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  In 
the  earliest  ages,  and  were  resorted  to  by  those  who  la- 
boured under  diseases,  and  employed  by  them  either  ex- 
ternally or  internally  as  a  medicine.  But  it  was  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  detect  the  ingredients  of  which  these  waters  were 
composed,  or  to  discover  the  substances  to  which  they 
owed  their  properties. 

Mr.  Boyle  may  be  considered  as  the  first  person  who  Attemptf 
pointed  out  the  method  of  examining  water.  He  first  as-  Jj^^** 
certained  the  existence  of  air  in  it,  and  pointed  out  a 
number  of  tests,  by  means  of  which  conjectures  might  be 
made  concerning  Uie  saline  bodies  which  the  water  ex- 
amined held  in  solution.  In  1665,  Dominic  du  Clos  at- 
tempted to  examine  the  different  mineral  waters  in  France. 
He  employed  almost  all  the  re-agents  recommended  by 
Boyle,  and  likewise  added  several  of  his  own.    In  1680, 

IS  so  small,  that  the  error  may  be  reckoned  immaterial.  I  have  omitted 
Klaproth's  aoaljisis  as  less  accurate  than  Marcet's.  Se^  Anaal)  of 
Philosophy y  i.  36. 

1 
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Book  II.  Hierne  publish^  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  mineral 
waters  of  Sweden*  Soon  after  various  improvements  Were 
introduced  by  Regis,  Didier,  Burlet,  and  Hcnnberg ;  and 
in  1 726  Bouldoc  ^ihted  out  a  method  of  precipiuting 
several  of  the  saline  contents  of  water  by  means  of  alcohol. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acid  by 
Dr.  Black,  that  any  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
ascertaining  the  composition  of  mineral  waters.  That 
subtile  acid  which  is  so  often  contained  in  them,  and  which 
serves  as  a  solvent  to  many  of  the  earths  and  even  metallic 
bodies,  had  thwarted  all  the  attempts  of  former  chemists 
to  detect  the  composition  of  these  liquids.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  that  acid,  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  has  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
admirable  dissertation  on  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters 
published  by  Bergman  in  1778.  Since  that  period  much 
has  been  done  by  the  labours  of  Gioanetti,  Black,  Klaprotb^ 
Westrumb,  Fourcroy,  Brez^,  Kirwan,  and  many  othet 
eminent  chemists.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  scarcely  any  branch  of  chemistry  has  made 
greater  progress,  orisfarther'advanced  than  the  knowledge 
of  taineral  waters.  Of  late  indeed  Dr.  Murray  of  £din<*> 
burgh  has  published  a  general  formula,  apph'cable  to  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters  in  general^  and  considerably 
simplifying  the  labour  of  analysis. 
Constitu-  The  substances  hitherto  found  in  mineral  waters  amount 
^^'  to  about  38,  and  may  be  reduced  under  the  four  following 
heads :  1.  Air  and  its  compcment  parts^  oxygen  and  azotic 
gas.  2.  Acids.  S.  Alkalies  and  earths.  4.  Salts. 
1.  Air,  I.    1.  Air  is  contained  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 

mineral  waters  :  its  proportion  does  not  exceed  ^^h  of  the 
bulk  of  the  water. 

2.  Oxygen  gas  was  first  detected  in  waters  by  Scheele* 
Its  quantity  is  usually  inconsiderable;  and  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  or 

iron. 

3.  Azotic  gas  was  first  detected  in  Buxton  water  by  Dr. 
Pearson.  Afterwards  it  was  discovered  in  Harrowgate 
waters  by  Dr.  Oamet,  and  in  those  of  Limington  Priors 
by  Dr.  Lambe. 

t.  Acidi.        II.  The  only  adds  hitherto  found  in  waters,  except  in 


combination  with  a  base,  are  the  four  following :  carbonic,  Chap.  in. 
sulpburous,  boracic,  and  su^hureted  hydrogen  gas.  \— i^^— ^ 

1.  Carbonic  acid  was  first  discovered  in  Pyrmont  water 
by  Dr.  Brownrigg.  It  is  the  most  common  ingredient  ija 
mineral  waters,  100  cubic  inches  of  the  water  generally  con- 
taining from  6  to  40  cubic  inches  of  diis  acid  gas.  Accord- 
ing to  Westrumby  100  cubic  inches  of  Pyrmont  water  con- 
tain 187  cubic  inches  of  it,  or  almost  double  its  own  bulk. 

2.  Sulpfauroiis  acid  has  been  observed  in  several  of  the 
hot  mineral  waters  in  Italy,  which  are  in  tl^e  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes, 

3.  The  boracic  acid  has  also  been  observed  in  some  lakes 
in  Italy. 

4.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  constitutes  the  most  con^i- 
cuous  ingredient  in  those  waters  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  hepatic  or  sulphureous. 

III.  The  only  alkali  which  has  been  observed  in  mineral 
waters,  uncombined,  is  soda ;  and  the  onjy  earthy  bodies 
are  silica  a^d  lime. 

1.  Dr.  Black  detected  soda  in  the  hot  mineral  waters  ofa.AlUliet 
Geyzer  and  Rykum  in  Iceland ;  but  in  most  other  cases  tl\e  ^^  «v^' 
soda  is  combined  witjb  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Silica  was  first  observed  in  waters  by  Bergman.  Xt 
was  afterwards  detected  in  those  of  Geyzer  and  Rykum  by 
Dr.  Black,  and  in  those  of  Carlsbad  by  Klaproth.  Hassen- 
fratz  observed  it  in  the  waters  of  Pougues,  and  Brez^  ifi 
those  of  Pu.  It  has  been  found  also  in  many  other  mineral 
waters. 

3.  Lime  is  said  to  have  been  found  uncombined  in  some 
mineral  waters :  but  this  has  not  been  proved  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

IV.  The  only  salts  hitherto  found  in  mineral  waters  are  4.  silts. 
the  following,  sulphates^  nitrates,  muriates,  carbonates,  and 
hydrosulphurets : 

1.  Sulphate  of  soda  9.  Nitrate  of  lime 

2 ainmqnia  10 magnesia 

3 • .  .lime  11.  Muriate  of  potash 

4 magnesia  12 soda 

5.  •  •  • alumina  13 ammonia 

6 iron  14 barytea 

7 copper  15 lime 

8.  Nitrate  of  potash  i^«  ••••••••  magnesia 
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Book  11.   17*  Muriate  of  alumina  23.  Carbonate  of  magnesia 

18 man^^mese  24! alumina 

19.  Carbonate  of  potash  25 iron 

20 soda  26.  Hydrosulph.  of  lime 

21 ammonia  27 potash 

22 lime  28.  And  likewise  borax 

Of  these  genera  the  carbonates  and  muriates  occur  by  far 
most  commonly,  and  the  nitrates  most  rarely. 

1.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  those 
mineral  waters  which  are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  saline, 

2.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  mineral  waters  near 
volcanoes. 

3.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  exceedingly  common  in  water.  Its 
presence  seems  to  have  been  first  detected  by  Dr.  Lister  in 
1682.  It  would  seem  to  be  generally  formed  during  the 
evaporaUon  of  mineral  waters  by  the  action  of  sulphate  of 
soda  on  muriate  of  lime. 

4.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  almost  constantly  an  ingre- 
dient in  those  mineral  water  which  have  purgative  proper- 
ties. It  was  detected  in  Epsom  waters  in  1610^  and  in 
1696  Dr.  Grew  published  a  treatise  on  it. 

5.  Alum  is  sometimes  found  in  mineral  waters,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  rare. 

6  and  7.  Sulphate  of  iron  occurs  sometimes  in  volcanic 
mineral  waters,  and  has  even  been  observed  in  other  places. 
But  sulphate  of  copper  is  only  found  in  the  waters  which 
issue  from  copper  mines. 

8.  Nitre  has  been  found  in  some  springs  in  Hungary ; 
but  it  is  exceedingly  uncommon. 

9.  Nitrate  of  lime  was  first  detected  in  water  by  Dr. 
Home  of  Edinburgh  in  1 756.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  some 
springs  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia. 

10.  Nitrate  of  magnesia. is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
some  springs. 

11.  Muriate  of  potash  is  uncommon;  but  it  has  been 
discovered  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Uhleaborg  in  Sweden 
by  Julin. 

12.  Muriate  of  soda  is  so  exceedingly  common  in  mineral 
waters,  that  hardly  a  single  spring  has  been  analysed  with- 
out detecting  some  of  it. 

13.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  uncommon  ;  but  it  has  been 
found  in  some  mineral  springs  in  Italy  and  in  Siberia* 
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14.  Muriate  of  barytes  is  still  more  uncommon ;  but  its  Chap.  lil^ 
presence  in  mineral  waters  has  been  announced  by  Berg^ 
man. 

15  and  16.  Muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  common 
ingredients. 

17.  Muriate  of  alumina  has  been  observed  in  waters  by 
Dr.  Withering  ;  but  it  is  very  uncommon. 

18.  Muriate;  of  manganese  was  mentioned  by  Bergman 
as  sometimes  occurring  in  mineral  waters.     It  has  lately 
been  detected  by  Lambein  the  waters  of  Lemington  Priors; 
but  in  an  extremely  limited  proportion,  and  by  Dr.  Scudar . 
more  in  the  water  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

19.  The  presence  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  mineral  waters 
has  been  mentioned  by  several  chemists:  if  it  does  occur, 
it  must  be  in  a  very  small  proportion. 

20.  But  carbonate  of  soda  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common 
ingredient  of  these  liqiiids,  if  we  except  common  salt  aAd 
carbonate  of  lime. 

21 .  Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  discovered  in  waters ; 
but  it  is  uncommon. 

22.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  almost  all  waters,  and 
is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  acid.  It  appears 
from  the  different  experiments  of  chemists,  as  stated  by  Mn 
Kirwan,  and  especially  from  those  of  BerthoUet,  that  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  holding  in  solu- 
tion 0*002  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Now  water  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  at  the  temperature  of  50^,  contains  very 
nearly  0*002  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  Hence  it  f<d» 
lows  that  carbonic  acid,  when  present  in  such  quantity  as 
to  saturate  water,  is  capable  of  holding  its  own  weight  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  Thus  we  see  that  1000  parts 
by  weight  of  water,  when  it  contains  two  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  capable  of  dissolving  two  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  the  proportion  of  water  is  increased,  it  is  capable  of 
holding  the  carbonate  of  Hme  in  solution,  even  when  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  united  with  it  is  diminished. 
Thus  24,000  parts  of  water  are  capable  of  holding  two  parts 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  even  when  they  contain 
only  one  part  of  carbonic  acid.  The  greater  the  propoiv 
lion  of  water,  the  smaller  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  lime  in  solution ;  and  when  the  water 
is  increased  to  a  certain  proportion,  no  sensible  excess  of 
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Book  IL  4Sftibotiic  acid  is  neceaftgry  to  keep  the  lime  in  solution;  and 
^"■■V*^  vhen  the  water  is  increased  to  a  certain  proportion,  no 
sensible  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  necessary.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked  also,  that  water,  how  small  a  quantity  soever  of 
carbonic  acid  it  contains,  is  capable  of  holding  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution,  provided  the  weight  of  the  Carbonic  acid 
present  exceed  that  of  the  lime.*  Hiese  observations  apply 
equally  to  the  other  earthy  carbonates  held  in  solution  by 
mineral  waters. 

23.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  also  very  common  in  mineral 
waters,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  carbonate  of 
lime. 

24.  Carbonate  of  alumina  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  waters;  but  its  presence  has  not  been  properly  ascer- 
tained. 

25.  Bat  carbonate  of  iron  is  by  no  -means  unconunon ; 
indeed  it  forms  the  most  remarkable  ingredient  in  those 
waters  which  are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  <sli  chah/heoie^ 

26  and  27.  Thehydrosulphuretsof  Ume  and  of  soda  have 
been  frequently  detected  in  those  waters  which  are  called 
jiulphureous  or  h^atic. 

28.  Borax  exists  in  some  lakes  in  Persia  and  Thil^;  but 
the  nature  of  these  waters  has  not  been  asoertaiiied.t 
5.  Veseim-  Besides  these  substances,  certain  vq^etable  and  animal 
mal^roatier!  >nA^i^  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  mineral  waters. 
But  in  most  cases  these  are  rather  to  be  comsidered  in  the 
i^ht  of  Accidental  mixtures  than  of  real  oamponent  parts  of 
the  watens  in  which  they  occur. 

From  the  above  enumeration,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  substances  which  occur  in  mi- 
neral waters ;  but  this  is  hy  no  means  sufideat  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  these  liquids.  No  mineral  water  con- 
tains all  of  these  substances.  Seldom  are  there  more  than 
five  or  six  of  them  present  together,  and  hardly  ever  do  they 
exceed  the  number  of  eight  or  ten.  The  proportion  too, 
in  which  they  enter  into  mineral  waters  is  generally  small, 
4ind  in  many  cases  extremely  ao.  Now  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  mineral  waters,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  substances  which  most  usually  associate  together,  and 
the  proportion  in  which  they  commonly  associate,    in  the 

•  Kirwan  on  Mineral  Waters,  p.  U.  '    f  Ibid.  p.  8,  &ik 
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greater  part  of  mineral  waters  there  is  usually  some  sub*  Chap.  in. 
stance  present,  which,  from  its  greater  proportioUf  or  its  ^•"V"^ 
greater  activity,  stamps,  as  it  were,  the  character  of  the 
water,  and  gives  it  those  properties  by  which  it  is  most 
readily  distinguished.     This  substance  of  course  claims  the 
greatest  attention,  while  the  other  bodies  which  enter  in  a 
smaller  proportion  may  vary,  or  even  be  absent  altogether, 
without  producing  any  sensible  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
water.     This  circumstance  enables  us  to  divide  mineral 
waters  into  classes,  distinguished  by  the  pectdiar  substance 
whidi  predominates  in  each.     Accordingly  they  have  been  Mineral 
divided  into  four  classes ;  namely,  ^d^"  nto 

1.  Acidulous,  3.  Hepatic,  iburcUM^, 

2.  Chalybeate,  4,  Saline. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  each  of  these  classes. 

1.  The  acidulous  waters  contidn  a  considerable  propor- 1.  Addo* 
tion  of  carbonic  acid.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  Uieir  ^"** 
acid  taste,  and  by  their  sparkling  like  champaign  wine  when 
poiured  into  a  glass.     They  contain  almost  constantly  some 
common  salt,  and  in  general  also  a  greater  or  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  earthy  carbonates. 

2.  The  chalybeate  waters  contain  a  portion  of  iron,  and  a.  Cbaly- 
are  easily  distinguished  by  the  property  which  they  have  of 
striking  a  black  with  the  tincture  of  nutgalls.    The  iron  is 
usually  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.     It  very  often 
happens  that  this  acid  is  in  excess;  in  which  case  the  waters 

are  not  only  chalybeate  but  acidulous.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont.  In  some  instances  the 
iron  is  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate ;  but  this  is  uncommon. 
Waters  containing  the  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  property  which  they  have  of  continuing 
to  strike  a  black  with  tindture  of  nutgalls  even  after  being 
boiled  and  filtered ;  whereas  boiling  decomposes  the  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  causes  its  base  to  precipitate. 

3.  The  hepatic  or  sulphureous  waters  are  those  which  a.  Hepatic, 
contain  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.  These  waters  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  odour  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas 
which  they  exhale,  and  by  the  property  which  they  have  of 
blackening  silver  and  lead.  The  nature  of  the  waters  be- 
longing to  this  class  long  puzzled  chemists.     Though  they 

often  deposite  sulphur  spontaneously,  yet  no  sulphur  could 
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Book  II.  be  artificially  separated  from  them.  The  secret  was  at  last 
^"■^v***  discovered  by  Bergman.  These  waters  are  of  two  kinds: 
in  the  first  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  uncombined ;  in 
the  second  it  is  united  to  lime  or  an  alkali.  They  are  fre- 
quently also  impregnated  with  carbonic  add,  and  usually 
contain  some  muriates  or  sulphates. 
4.  Saline.  4.  Saline  waters  are  those  which  contain  oi;dy  salts  in 
solution,  without  iron  or  carbonic  acid  in  excess.  They 
may  be  distinguished  into  four  different  orders.  The  waten 
belonging  to  the  first  order  contain  salts  whose  base  is  limei 
and  generally  either  the  carbonate  or  the  sulphate.  They 
arc  known  by  the  name  of  hard  waters,  and  have  but  a 
slight  disagreeable  taste.  The  waters  belonging  to  the  se- 
cond order  are  those  in  which  common  salt  predominates. 
They  are  readily  recognised  by  their  salt  taste,  and  like  sea 
water  usually  contain  some  magnesian  and  calcareous  salts. 
The  waters  of  the  third  order  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia. ' 
They  have  a  bitter  taste  and  are  purgative.  Finally,  the 
waters  of  the  fourth  order  are  alkaline,  containing  carbonate 
of  soda.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  property 
which  they  have  of  tinging  vegetable  blues  green. 

Such  is  a  short  view  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  mineral 
waters.  A  particular  description  of  each  particular  spring 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work.*  But  a 
pretty  accurate  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  salts  which 
most  commonly  associate,  and  of  the  prc^rtions  of  each, 
from  the  following  Table,  which  exhibits  a  synoptical  view 
of  the  component  parts  of  a  considerable  number  of  mineral 
waters,  as  analysed  by  different  chemists. 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  accurate  account  of  the  properties  and  con- 
stituents of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  springs,  both  British  and  fo» 
reign,  in  Dr.  Saunders's  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical 
Powers  of  the  most  celebrated  Mineral  Waters.  From  this  excellent 
work  I  have  borrowed  several  of  the  analyses  which  appear  in  the  easu* 
ing  table  in  the  text. 
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in  METHOD  OF   ANALYSING  WATEmS. 

Book  II.  CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  METHOD  OF  ANALYSING  WATERS. 

The  analysis  of  waters,  or  the  art  of  ascertaining  tbe 
different  substances  which  they  hold  in  solution,  and  of  de- 
termining the  proportion  of  these  substances,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  chemistry.  The  difficulty  arises  not 
only  from  the  diversity  of  the  bodies  which  occur  in  waters, 
but  from  the  very  minute  quantities  of  some  of  the  ingre- 
dients. Though  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  analyse 
particular  waters,  and  several  of  these  were  remarkably  well 
conducted,  no  general  mode  of  analysis  was  known  till 
Bergman  published  his  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters  in 
1778.  This  excellent  tract  carried  the  subject  all  at  once 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  Bergmannian 
method  has  been  followed  by  succeeding  chemists,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  not  only  for  a  great  number  of  very  accu- 
rate analyses  of  mineral  waters,  but  likewise  for  several  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  analysis.  Mr. 
Kirwan  has  in  1799  published  an  essay  on  tbe  general  ana« 
lysis  of  waters,  no  less  valuable  than  that  of  Bergman ; 
containing  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  on  the  subject, 
and  enriched  by  the  numerous  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirwun 
himself.  Mr.  Kirwan  has  given  a  new  method  of  analysis, 
which  will  probably  be  adopted  hereafter;  not  only  because 
it  is  shorter  and  easier  than  the  Bergmannian,  but  because 
it  is  susceptible  of  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  I  propose 
in  this  chapter  to  give  an  account  of  this  method,  modified 
however  by  our  recent  improved  knowledge  of  the  consti* 
tuents  of  the  salts. 

The  analysis  of  waters  resolves  itself  into  two  diflerent 
branches :  1.  The  method  of  ascertaining  all  the  diflerent 
bodies  contained  in  the  water  which  we  are  examining. 
2.  The  method  of  determining  the  exact  proporti<Mi  rfeach 
of  these  ingredients.  These  two  branches  form  tbe  subject 
of  the  two  following  sections. 
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SECT.  I.  Chap.  IV. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  INGREDIENTS  OF  WATERS. 

The  different  bodies  which  are  dissolved  and  combined 
in  water,  are  discovered  by  the  addition  of  certain  substances 
to  the  water  which  is  subjected  to  examination.    The  con* 
sequence  of  the  addition  is  some  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  water ;  and  this  change  indicates  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  the  bodies  suspected.      The  substances  thus 
employed  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  testSj  and  are 
tlie  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  analysis  of  water  is 
accomplished.     Tliey  were  first  introduced  into  chemistry 
by  Boyle,  and  were  gradually  increased  by  succeeding  che* 
mists :  but  Bergman  was  the  first  who  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision the  degree  of  confi^pnce  which  can  be  placed  in  the 
different  tests.    They  still  continued  rather  uncertain  and 
precarious,  till  Mr.  Kirwan  showed  how  they  might  be  com- 
bined and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  certain  and 
precise  indications  whether  or  not  any  particular  substance 
constitutes  a  component  part  of  water.    Let  us  consider  by 
what  means  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  all  the  difierent 
substances  which  occur  in  waters  may  be  ascertained. 

I.  The  gaseous  bodies  contained  in  water  are  obtained  For  gases. 
by  boiling  it  in  a  retort  luted  to  a  pneumatic  apparatus. 

The  method  of  separating  and  examining  these  different 
bodies  shall  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

II.  the  presence  of  carbonic  add,  not  combined  with  a  Carbonic 
base,  or  combined  in  excess,  may  be  detected  by  the  fol-  ^^^' 
lowing  tests :  1.  Lime-water  occasions  a  precipitate  soluble 

with  efiervescence  in  muriatic  acid.  2.  The  infusion  of 
litmus  is  reddened;  but  the  red  colour  gradually  disappearSf 
and  may  be  again  restored  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the 
mineral  water.*  S.  When  b<nled  it  loses  the  property  of 
.  reddening  the  infusion  of  litmus. 

III.  The  mineral  acids,  when  present  uncombined  in  Mineral 
water,  give  the  infusion  of  litmus  a  permanent  red,  even 

*  When  the  carbonic  acid  is  uncombined  with  a  base,  it  reddens  tfa« 
infusion  of  htmus,  though  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  one-sixteenth  of 
the  bulk  of  the  water  which  contains  it.  When  it  is  combined  in  exoesi 
with  a  base,  it  must  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  bulk  of  the  watar  to  pro- 
duce that  affects— See  Kirwan  on  Mineral  Waters,  p.  35. 
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Book  II.  though  the  water  has  been  boildL    Bergman  has  shown 
^"■"V"*^  that  a  paper  stained  with  litmus  is  reddened  when  dipped 

into  water  containing  ^rrr  ^^  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphurct-       IV.  Water  containing  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  dis- 

gdhydro-    tinguishcd  by  the  following  properties:  1.  It  exhales  the 

peculiar  odour  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.    2.  It  i*eddens 

the  infusion  of  litmus  fugaciously.    3.  It  blackens  paper 

dipped  into  a  solution  of  lead,  and  precipitates  the  nitrate 

of  silver  black  or  brown. 

AllcaVine  V.  Alkalies,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates^  are  dis- 

«ri)«i2tej  ^"^g"^^^  '^y  ^^^  following  tests:  1.  The  infusion  of  tur- 
*  meric,  or  paper  stained  widi  turmeric,  is  rendered  brown 
by  alkalies,  or  reddish  brown  if  the. quantity  be  minute. 
This  change  is  produced  when  the  soda  in  water  amounts 
only  to  -OTT  P&it.*  2.  Paper  stained  with  Brazil  wood, 
or  the  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  is  rendered  blue :  but  this 
change  is  produced  also  by  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbo- 
nates. Bergman  ascertained  that  water  containing  -^T^psri 
of  carbonate  of  soda  renders  paper  stained  with  Brazil  wood 
blue.f  3.  Litmus  paper  reddened  by  vinegar  is  restored 
to  its  original  blue  colour»  This  change  is  produced  by 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  also.  4.  When  these 
changes  are  fugacious,  we  may  conclude  that  the  alkali  is 
ammonia. 
Fixed  aika-  VI.  Fixed  alkalies  exist  in  water  which  occasions  a  pre- 
^***  cipitate  with  miuriate  of  magnesia  afier  being  boiled.     Vo- 

latile alkali  may  be  distinguished  by  the  smell,  or  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  receiver  by  distilling  a  portion  of  the  water 
gently,  and  then  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  above 
tests. 
Earthy  and  VII.  Earthy  and  metallic  carbonates  are  precipitated  by 
metallic      boiling  the  water  containing:  them;  except  carbonate  of 

carbonates*  o  '  *^ 

magnesia,  which  is  only  precipitated  impertectly. 
Iron.  VIII.  Iron  is  discovered  by  the  following  tests :  1.  The 

addition  of  tincture  of  nutgalls  gives  water  containing  iron 
a  purple  or  black  colour.    Tiiis  test  indicates  the  presence 

•  The  same  change  is  produced  by  lime  water ;  but  pure  lime  very 
seldom  indeed  occurs  in  mineral  waters.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that 
the  alkalies  produce  tlie  same  effect  on  turmeric,  whether  they  be  pore 
or  in  the  state  of  carbonates.  The  earthy  carbonates  have  no  effect  on 
turmeric.  x 

t  Sulphate  of  lime  likewise  renders  Brazil  wood  Uue. 
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of  a  Tery  minute  poiHoQ  of  iron.    If  the  tincture  has  no  Cliap.iv. 
effect  upon  the  water  after  boilings  though  it  colours  it  ^"""V^ 
before^  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate.     The  &!•* 
lowing  observations  of  Westrumb  on  the  colour  which  iron 
gives  to  nutgalls)  as  modified  by  other  bodies,  deserve  at-^  -^^ 

tention. 

A  violet  indicates  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  earthy  salt. 

Dark  purple  indicates  other  alkaline  salts. 

Purplish  red  indicates  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.* 

Whitish  and  then  black  indicates  sulphate  of  lime. 
Mr.  Philips  has  ascertained,  thiat  while  the  iron  is  in 
the  state  of  protoxide,  the  presence  of  lime  rather  faci- 
litates the  application  of  this  test ;  but  the  lime  prevents  the 
test  from  acting,  provided  the  iron  be  in  the  state  of  per* 
oxide.f  2.  The  prussian  alkali  occasions  a  blue  precipitate 
in  water  ccmtaining  iron.  If  an  alkali  be  present,  the  blue 
precipitate  does  not  appear  unless  the  alkali  be  saturated 
with  an  acid. 

IX.  Sulphuric  add  exists  in  waters  which  form  a  preci«  Sulphuric 
pitate  with  the  following  saline  solutions :  *^*^' 

1.  Muriate,  nitrate,  or  acetate  of  barytes. 

2.   «••.••* strontian. 

S ••.••.  lime. 

4.  Nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead. 

Of  these  the  most  powerful  by  far  is  muriate  of  barytes, 
which  is  capable  of  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
uncombined,  when  it  does  not  exceed  the  millionth  part  of 
the  water.  Acetate  of  lead  is  next  in  point  of  power.  The 
muriates  are  more  powerful  than  the  nitrates.  The  calca« 
reous  salts  are  least  powerful.  All  these  tests  are  capable 
of  indicating  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  uncombined 
sulphuric  acid  than  when  it  is  combined  with  a  base.|  To 
render  muriate  of  barytes  a  certain  test  of  sulf^huric  acid^ 
the  following  precautions  must  be  observed:  1.  The  mu- 
riate must  be  diluted.  2.  The  alkalies,  or  alkaline  cartxv> 
nates,  if  the  water  contain  any,  must  be  previously  satu- 
rated with  muriatic  acid.  S.  The  precipitate  must  be  in- 
soluble in  muriatic  acid.  4.  If  boracic  acid  be  suspected^ 
muriate  of  strontian  must  be  tried,  which  is  not  precipi- 

*  Or  ndierttanganesey  according  to  Kirwan. 

t  Phil.  Ma^  Tuof.  349.  t  Kirwao  cm  JMincrai  Watais,  ]»•  05.  . 
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:9dok  II.  Uled  by  boracic  acid.    5.  The  hydrosolphiirets  precipiUto 
^^*"v*^  barytic  sdiutions,  but  their  presence  is  easily  disooTered  by 

the  smell. 

Morittic         X.  Muriatic  acid  is  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which 

*^  occasions  a  white  precipitate  or  a  cloud  in  water  containing 

an  exceedingly  minute  portion  of  this  acid.     To  render 

this  test  certain,  the  following  precautions  are  necessary : 

1.  The  alkalies  or  carbonates  must  be  previously  saturated 

with  nitric  acid.     2.  Sulphuric  add,  if  any  be  present, 

must  be  previously  removed  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baiytes. 

S.  The  precipitate  must  be  insoluble  in  nitric  add. 

Boncie  XI.  Boracic  acid  is  detected  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead, 

^  *  with  which  it  forms  a  predpitate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

But  to  render  this  test  certain,  the  alkalies  and  earths  must 

be  previously  saturated  with  acetic  add,  and  the  sulphuric 

and  muriatic  acids  removed  by  means  of  acetate  of  strontian 

and  acetate  of  silver. 

Barytes.  XII.  Barytes  is  detected  by  the  insoluble  white  piedpL- 

tate  which  it  forms  with  dilutal  sulphuric  add. 
jUme.  XIII.  Lime  is  detected  by  means  cf  oxalic  acid,  which 

occasions  a  white  predpitate  in  water  containing  a  very 
minute  proportion  of  this  earth.  To  render  this  test  de- 
dsive^  the  following  precautions  are  necessary:  1.  The  mi- 
neral acids,  if  any  be  present,  must  be  previoiiiily  saturated 
with  an  alkali.  2.  Baiytes,  if  any  be  present,  must  be  pre- 
viously removed  by  means  of  sulfAuric  add.  S.  Oxalic 
acid  precipitates  magnesia  but  very  slowly,  whereas  it  pre- 
cipitates lime  instantly., 
UigneM  XIV.  Magnesia  and  alumina.  The  presence .  of  these 
^S^^'  earths  is  ascertained  by  the  following  tests:  1.  Pure  am- 
monia predpitates  them  both,  and  no  other  eardi,  provided 
the  caii)onic  acid  has  been  previously  separated  by  a  mi- 
neral alkali  and  boiling.  2.  Lime-water  precipitates  only 
these  two  earths,  provided  the  carbonic  add  be  previously 
removed,  and  the  sulphuric  add  also^  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  barytes. 

The  alumina  may  be  separated  from  the  magnesia  after 
both  have  been  predpitated  together,  dther  by  boifing  the 
predpitate  in  pure  potash,  which  dissolves  the  alittnina  and 
leaves  the  magnesia ;  or  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolved  in 
muriatic  add,  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate  dried 
Jn  t||t;ssraperatars  of  100^  m^  then.eaqposed  to  the  action 
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of  diluted  muriatic  acid,   which  disBolves  the  magneda  Chap.  it. 
without  touching  the  alumina.  ''■"V'^ 

XV.  Silica  may  be  ascertained  by  evaporating  a  portion  Silica. 
of  the  water  to  dryness,  and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in 
muriatic  acid.     The  silica  remains  behind  undissolved. 

Such  is  the  method  of  detecting  the  different  substances 
commonly  found  in  waters.  But  as  these  different  sub- 
stances are  almost  always  combined  together,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute particular  salts,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  in  general 
what  the  substances  are  which  are  found  in  the  water  we  are 
examining;  we  must  know  also  in  what  manner  they  are 
combined.  Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  lime  forms 
an  ingredient  in  a  particular  water;  we  must  know  also  the 
acid  with  which  it  is  united.  Mr.  Kirwan  first  pointed  out 
how  to  accomplish  this  difficult  task  by  means  of  tests.  Let 
us  take  a  short  view  of  his  method. 

I.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  different  sulphates.      Sulphates. 

The  sulphates  which  occur  in  water  are  seven ;  but  one 
of  these,  namely,  sulphate  of  copper^  is  so  uncommon,  that 
it  may  be  excluded  altogether.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ob» 
serve,  that  no  sulphate  need  be  looked  for  unless  both  its 
acid  and  base  have  been  previously  detected  in  the  water. 

1.  Sulphate  of  soda  may  be  detected  by  the  following  i.  Alkaline, 
method :  Free  the  water  to  be  examined  of  all  earthy  sul- 
phates by  evaporating  it  to  one-half,  and  adding  lime-water 
as  long  as  any  precipitate  appears.  By  this  means  the 
earths  will  all  be  precipitated  except  lime,  and  the  only  re- 
maining earthy  sulphate  will  be  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
will  be  separated  by  evaporating  the  liquid  till  it  becomes 
concentrated,  and  then  dropping  into  it  a  little  alcohol,  apul 
after  filtration  adding  a  litde  oxalic  acid. 

With  the  water  thus  purified,  mix  solution  of  lime.  If 
a  precipitate  appears  either  iinmediately  or  oiY  the  addition 
of  a  little  alcohol,  it  is  a  proof  that  sulphate  of  potash  or 
of  soda  is  present  Which  of  the  two  may  be  determined 
by  mixing  some  of  the  purified  water  with  acetate  of 
barytes :  sulphate  of  barytes  precipitates.  Filter  and  eva- 
porate to  dr3mes8.  Digest  the  residuum  in  alcohol.  It 
will  dissolve  the  alkaline  acetate.  Evaporate  to  dryness^ 
and  the  day  salt  will  deliquesce  if  it  be  acetate  of  potash, 
btit  effloresce  if  itbe  acetate  of  soda. 
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B  >ok  n.      2.  Sulphate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the 

'^-"v*^  water  suspected  to  contain  it  to  a  few  ounces.    A  precipitate 

oM^**"^'*"  appears,  which,  if  it  be  sulphate  of  lime,  is  soluble  in  500 
parts  of  water;  and  the  solution  affords  a  precipitate  with 
the  muriate  of  barytes,  oxalic  acid,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  with  alcohol. 

9  Alum.  3^  Alum  may  be  detected  by  mixing  carbonate  of  lime 
with  the  water  suspected  to  contain  it.  If  a  precipitate 
appears,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  alum,  or  at  least  of 
sulphate  of  alumina;  provided  the  water  contains  no 
muriate  of  barytes  or  metallic  sulphates.  The  first  of  these 
salts  is  incompatible  with  alum.  The  second  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  alkaline  pmssiates.  When  a  precipitate  is 
produced  in  water  by  muriate  of  lime^  carbonate  of  lime^ 
and  muriate  of  magnesia,  we  may  ponclude  that  it  contains 
alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina. 

4.  Mapie*  4,  Sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  detected  by  means  of 
hydrosulphuret  of  strontian,  which  occasions  an  immediate 
precipitate  with  this  salt  and  with  no  other ;  provided  the 
water  be  previously  deprived  of  alum,  if  any  be  present,  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  lime^  and  provided  also  that  it  con* 
tains  no  uncombined  add,  nor  even  carbonic  add. 

b.  Of  iron.  5.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  water  by  alcohol^ 
and  then  it  may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  properties. 

Muriates.        II.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  <fifibvnt  muriates. 
The  muriates  found  in  waters  amount  to  eighty  or  to 
nine  if  muriate  of  iron  be  included*    The  most  common 
bv  far  is  muriate  of  soda. 

1.  Alkaline.  1.  Muriate  of  soda  and  of  potash  may  be  detected  by 
the  following  method:  separate  the  su^buric  acid  by 
alcohol  and  nitrate  of  barytes.  Decompose  the  earthy 
nitrates  and  muriates  by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  Expel  the 
excess  of  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  by  heat  Separate  the 
sulphates  thus  formed  by  alcohol  and  barytes  water.  The 
water  thus  purified  can  contain  nothing  but  alkaline  nitrates 
and  muriates.  If  it  forms  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
silver,  we  may  conclude  that  it  contains  muriate  of  soda  or 
of  potash.  To  ascertain  which,  evaporate  the  liquid  thus 
precipitated  to  dryness;  dissolve  the  acetate  in  alcohol. 
Evaporate  to  dryness.  The  salt  will  deliquesce  if  it  be 
acelate  of  potash,  but  effloresce  if  it  be  acetate  of  soda. 

«.gai}'tic.      2.  Muriate  of  barytes  may  be  detected  by  solpbtirie 
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acid,  as   it  is  the  only  barytic   salt  hitherto  found  in  chtp.iv. 
waters.  ^^-^r"^ 

S.  Muriate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  the  following  s.  Caicm^ 
method :  free  the  water  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  suU  ^^* 
phates,  by  eyaporaung  it  to  a  few  ounces,  mixing  it  with 
spirit  of  wine,  and  adding  last  of  all  nitrate  of  barytes,  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  appears.  Filter  off  the  water, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the  dry  mass  with  alcohd, 
evaporate  the  alcohol  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residuum 
in  water.  If  this  solution  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  silver  and  oxalic  acid,  it  may  contain  muriate  of  lime* 
It  must  contain  it  in  that  case^  if,  after  being  treated  with 
carbonate  of  limj^  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammonia* 
If  it  does,  separate  the  lime  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  filter 
and  distil  with  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  liquid  in  the  receiver 
gives  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  lima 
existed  in  the  water. 

4.  Muriate  of  magnesia  may  be  detected  by  separating  4.  Magne- 
all  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  nitrate  of  barytes. '^^* 
Filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  dry  mass  with 
alcohol.    Evaporate  the  alcohol  solution  to  dryness,  4ipd 
dissolve  the  residuum  in  water.    The  muriate  of  magnesia, 

if  the  water  contained  any,  will  be  found  in  this  solution. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  by  the  tests  formerly  described,  the 
presence  of  muriatic  acid  and  of  magnesia  in  this  solution 
has  been  ascertained.  In  that  case,  if  carbonate  of  lime 
affords  no  precipitate^  and  if  sulphuric  acid  and  evapora- 
tion, together  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  occasion 
no  precipitate,  the  solution  contains  only  muriate  of  mag-  . 
nesia.  If  these  tests  give  precipitates,  we  must  separate 
the  lime  which  is  present  by  sidphuric  acid  and  spirit  of 
wine,  and  distil  off  the  acid  with  which  it  was  combined. 
Then  the  magnesia  is  to  be  separated  by  the  oxalic  acid 
and  alcohol ;  and  the  acid  witli  which  it  was  anited  is  to 
be  distilled  off.  If  the  liquid  in  the  retort  gives  a  precipi-* 
tate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  water  coatains  muriate  of 
magnesia. 

5.  Muriate  of  alumina  may  be  disco^red  by  saturating  5.  Alumi- 
the  water,  if  it  contain  an  excess  of  alkali,  with  nitric  acid,  °^^*' 
and  separating  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
barytes.    If  the  liquid  thus  purified  gives  a  precipitate  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  it  contains ! muriate  ^.alummu    The 
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Book  II.  muriate  of  iron  or  of  manganese,  if  any  be  present,  is  also 
^■""V*^  decomposed,  and  the  iron  precipitated  by  this  salt.     The 
precipitate  may  be  dissolved  in  moriatic  add,  and  the  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  manganese^  if  they  be  present,   may  (>• 
separated  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  next  book. 
Nitntei.         III.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  different  nitrates. 
The  nitrates  but  seldom  occur  in  waters ;  when  they  do, 
they  may  be  detected  by  the  following  rules : 
1.  Alkaline.      1.  Alkaline  nitrates  may  be  detected  by  freeing  the  water 
examined  from  •  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  acetate   of 
bary  tes,  and  from  muriatic  acid  by  acetate  of  silver.     Eva- 
porate the  filtered  liquid,   and  treat  the  diy  mass  with 
alcohol ;  what  the  alcohol  leaves  can  consist  only  of  the 
alkaline  nitrates  and  acetate  of  lime.    Dissolve  it  in  water. 
If  carbonate  of  magnesia  occasions  a  precipitate,  lime  is 
present.     Separate  the  lime  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.    Filter  and  evaposate  to  drjmess,  and  treat  the 
dried  mass  with  alcohol.    The  aicohol  now  -leaves  only  ihe 
alkaline  nitrates,  which  may  be  easily  recognised,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  their  req>ective  properties. 
9.  Caicare-      ^.  Nitrate  of  lime.    To  detect  this  salt^  concentrate  the 
^'^*  water,  and  mix  it  with  alcohol  to  aeparite  the  sulphates. 

Filter  and  distil  off  the  alcohol;  then  separate  the  muriatic 
acid  by  acetate  of  silver.  Filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
dissolve  the  residuum  in  alcohol.  Evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  dissolve  the  dry  mass  in  water.*  Ifchb  last  solution 
indicate  the  presence  of  lime  by  the  usual  tests,. the  water 
contained  nitrate  of  lime. 
3.  Masne-  3.  To  detect  nitrate  of  magnesia,  the  water  is  to  be  freed 
'^*  from  sulphates  and  muriates  exactly  as  described  in  the  last 

paragraph.  Hie  liquid  thus  purified  is  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residuum  treated  with  alcoboL  The  ai* 
cohol  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  diy 
mass  dissolved  in  water.  To  this  solution  potash  is  to  be 
added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  appears.  The  solution 
filtered,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  is  to  be  treated 
with  alcohol.  If  it  leaves  a  residuum  consisting  of  nitre 
(the  only  residuum  which  it  can  leave),  the  water  contained 
nitrate  of  magnesia. 

Such  are  the  formulas  by  which  Mr.  Kirwan  conceives 
that  the  presence  of  the  different  salts,  may  bc'det^imBed 
in  mineral  waters.    Bot  I  am  of  (pinion  tluU  these  fimnulas 
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lUre  of  80  difficult  execation,  and  that  th^y  labour  under  chtp.  iv. 
so  many  imper&cdoiiS)  that  it  is  not  wcwth  oiir  while  to  have 
recoorse  to  them.  Dr.  Murray's  rule  will  in  almost  all 
cases  lead  to  results  fully  as  accurate  as  can  be  obtained  by.- 
the  most  laborious  repetition  of  these  Ibminlas.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's rule  is  as  fellows.  Determine  by  precipitants  the 
weights  of  the  acids  and  bases  present  in  i^.inineral  water. 
Suppose  these  united  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall 
form  the  most  soluble  salts,  these  salts  will. constitnteihe. 
true  saline  constituents  of  the  water  under  examination* 


SECT.  11.   . 


METHOD  OF  DETERMlHlNCl  THE  PROFORTIOK^  OF  TBS 

INGREDIENTS. 

The  proportion  of  saline  ingredients,  held  in  solution 
by  any  water,  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated  from  its 
specific  gravity.  The  lighter  a  water  is,  the  less  saline 
matter  does  it  contain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavier 
it  is,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  saline  contents.  Mr, 
Kirwan  has  pointed ,  out  a  very  ingenious  method  of  esti* 
mating  the  saline  contents  of  a  mineral  water  whose  specific 
gravity  is  known ;  so  that  the  error  does  not  exceed  one  or 
two  parts  in  the  hundred.  The  method  is  this:  subtnurt  Formula 
the  specific  gravity  of  pure  water  from  the  specific  grayity  [^^(jj,"*^ 
of  the  mineral  water  examined  (both  expressed  in  whole  contents  of 
numbers,)  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  1*4.  The  pro* 
duct  is  the  saline  contents  in  a  quantity  of  the  water  denoted 
by  the  number  employed  to  indicate  the  specifig  gravity  of 
distilled  water.  Thus  let  the  water  be  of  the  specific 
gravity  1*079,  or  in  whole  numbers  1079.  Then  the 
specific  gravity  of  distilled  water  will   be  1000.     And 

1079  —  1000  X  1*4  =  110-6  =  saline  contenU  in  1000 
parts  of  the  water  in  question;  and  consequently  110*6  in 
100  parts  of  the  same  water.*  This  formula  will  often  be 
of  considerable  use,  as  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  standard  to 
which  we  may  compare  our  analysis.    The  saline  omtents 

*  KirwsR  OB  MiDsral  Wsten^  p.  145. 


water. 
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Book  11.^  indicated  by  it  are  suj^posed  to  be  freed  from  their  water  of 
crystallization ;  in  whidi  state  only  they  ought  to  be  oon» 
sidered,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  has  yery  properly  observed,  when 
we  speak  of  the  saline  contents  df  a  mineral  waten 

But  instead  of  trusting  to  this  formula  a  better  method 
is  to  weigh  out  a  determinate  weight  of  the  water  to  be 
examined,  1000  grains  for  example^  to  evaporate  it  to 
dryness,  and  weigh  the  residue.  This  weight  gives  us  the 
quantity  of  saline  matter  contained  in  1000  grains  of  the 
mineral  water  under  examination* 

Having  ascertained  the  proportion  of  saline  contents 
in  the  water  examined,  and  having  by  the  tests  described 
in  the  last  section  determined  the  [mrticular  substances 
which  exist  in  it,  let  us  now  proceed  to  ascertcdn  the  pro- 
portion of  each  of  the^  ingredients. 

I.  The  difierait  aerial  fluids  ought  to  be  first  separated 
and  estimated.  For  this  purpose  a  retort  ought  to  be  filled 
two-thirds  with  the  water,  and  connected  with  a  jar  fiill  of 
To  estimate  mercury,  standing  over  a  mercurial  trough.  Let  the  water 
^gscous  Y^  made  to  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  aerial  fluids 
will  pass  over  into  the  jar.  When  the  apparatus  is  cool^ 
the  quantity  of  air  expelled  firom  the  water  may  be  deter- 
mined either  by  bringing  the  mercuiy  within  and  without 
the  jar  to  a  level;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done^  by  reducing 
the  air  to  the  proper  density  by  the  formulas  given  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  last  book.  The  air  of  the  retort  ought 
to  be  carefully  subtracted,  and  the  jar  mutt  be  divided  into 
cubic  inches  and  tenths. 

The  only  gaseous  bodies  contained  in  water  are  common 
air,  oxygen  gas,  azotic  gas,  carbonic  acid,  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  sulphurous  acid.  The  last  two  never 
exist  in  water  together.  The  presence  of  either  of  them 
must  be  ascertained  previously  by  the  application  of  the 
proper  tests.  If  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  be  present,  it 
will  be  mixed  with  the  air  contained  in  the  glass  jar,  and 
must  be  separated  before  that  air  be  examined.  For  this 
purpose,  the  jar  must  be  carried  into  a  tub  of  warm  water, 
and  nitric  acid  introduced,  which  will  absorb  the  sulphu- 
reted hydrogen.  The  residuum  is  then  to  be  again  put  into 
A  mercurial  jar  and  examined. 

If  the  water  contain  sulphurous  acid,  this  previous  step 
is  not  necessary.    Introduce  into  the  gaseous  mixture  a 
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quantity  of  peroxide  of  lead  in  the  ftate  of  powder.    It  chtp.  IV. 
will  gradaally  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  diminu-  ^--V"-^ 
tion  of  bulk  will  indicate  the  bulk  of  that  acid  gas  present- 
A  little  potash  afterwards  let  up  into  the  gaseous  mixture 
will  absord  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  diminution  of 
bulk  will  indicate  its  quantity. 

The  air  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  to  be  examined  by  the  di£Perent  eudiometrical 
methods  described  in  the  last  book. 

When  a  water  contains  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  the 
bulk  of  this  gas  is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner : 
fill  three-fourths  of  a  jar  with  the  water  to  be  examined, 
and  invert  it  in  a  water  trough,  and  introduce  a  little 
nitrons  gas.  This  gas,  mixing  with  the  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  jar,  will  form  nitrous  acid,  which  will  render 
the  water  turbid,  by  decomposing  the  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen and  precipitating  sulphur.  Continue  to  add  nitrous 
gaa  at  intervals  as  long  as  red  fiimes  appear,  then  turn  up 
the  jar  and  blow  out  the  air.  If  the  hepatic  smell  con- 
tinues, repeat  this  process.  The  sulphur  precipitated  in- 
dicates the  proportion  of  hepatic  gas  in  the  water;  one 
grain  of  sulphur  indicating  Uie  presence  of  three  cubic 
indies  of  that  gas.  ' 

II.  After  having  estimated  the  gaseous  bodies,  the  next  Toesdmate 
step  is  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  earthy  caibonates.  ^rfSoawb 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  deprive  the  water  of  its 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  if  it  contains  any.  This  may  be 
done,  either  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a  considerable 
time,  or  by  treating  it  with  litharge.  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  water  thus  purified  (if  necessary)  is  to  be  boiled  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  filtered  when  cooL  The  earthy 
carbonates  remain  on  the  filter. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  may  be  carbonate  of  lime, 
of  magnesia,  of  iron,  of  alumina ;  or  even  sulphate  of 
lime.  Let  us  suppose  all  of  these  substances  to  be  present 
together.  Treat  the  mixture  with  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
which  will  dissolve  the  whole  except  the  alumina  and  -sul- 
phate of  lime.  Dry  this  residuum  in  a  red  heat,  and  note 
the  weight  Then  boil  it  in  carbonate  of  soda :  saturate 
the  soda  with  muriatic  acid,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  half 
an  hour*  Carbonate  of  lime  and  alumina  precipitate. 
Dry  this  precipitate^  and  treat  it  with  acede  add.    The 
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Book  II.  lime   will   be  ditaolvedf  -and  the;,  alumina  will  remaiar, 
^^""V*^  D17  it   and  weigh  it.    Its  weight  subtracted  firom  the 
original  weight   gives    the    proportion    of  sulphate    of 
lime. 

The  muriatic  solution  contains  lime^  magnesia,  andiron. 
Add  ammonia  as  long  as  a  reddish  precipitate  appears*, 
The  iron  and  part  of  the 'magnesia  are  thus  separated. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  for  some  time 
in  a  heat  of  200^ ;  than  treat  it  with  acetic  acid  to  dissolve 
thq  magnesia,  which  solution  is  to  be  added  to  the  muriatic 
solution.  The  iron  is  to  be  re-dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,' 
precipitated  by  an  alki^ine  carbonate,  dried  and  weighed. 

Add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  muriatic  soluUon  as  long  as  any. 
precipitate  appears;  then  h^the  solution,  and  concentrate. 
Heat  the  sulphate  of  :lime  thus  obtained  to  redness,  and 
weigh  it :  100  grains  of  it  are  equivalent  to  74  of  carbonal^ 
of  Ume  dried.  Precipitate  the  magnesia  by  means  of  car- 
bpn^te  of  soda.  Dry  it  and  weigh  it.  But  as  part  remains 
in  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  wash,  the  residuum 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water  to  dissolve  tbt 
muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime^  if  any.  be  stiU 
present.  What  remains  bel|ind  is  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Weigh  it,  and  add  its  weight  to  the  former.  The  sulphate 
of  lime,  if  any,  must  also  be  sq)aratcd  and  weighed.* 
Ettimitioa  III.  Let  us  now  consider  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
nena  acid^  proportion  of  mineral  acids  or  alkalies,  if  any  be  present 
uncombined.  The  acids  which  may  be  present  (omitting 
the  gaseous)  are  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  boracic 

1.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  easily  determined- 
Saturate  it  with  barytes  water,  and  ignite  the  precipitate; 
100  grains  of  sulphate  of  burj'tes  thus  formed  indicate  34 
of  real  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Precipitate  the  muriatic  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver.  D17 
the  precipitate  and  weigh  it  Every  100  grains  of  it  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  25*2  grains  of  muriatic  acid. 

S.  Precipitate  the  boracic  acid  by  means  of  acetate. of 
lead.  Decompose  the  borate  of  lead  by  boilii^  it  in  sul- 
phuric acid.     £v£!^rate  to  dryness.     Dissolve  the  boracic 

*  A  better  mode  of  separating  the  magnesia  is  by  adding  carbonata 
of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution  as  long  as  any 
predpitate  falls.  The  magnesia  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of 
nuigaeiia  and  aaunooia. 
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ind  in  alcohol,  aad  tn^ionite  the  'Mlntioii ;:  the  acid  left  ctnp.  IV. 
ehind  nijqr  be  weighed.  v— v— ^ 

4;  To  estimate  the  proportion  ef  alkaline  carbonate  pro-  And  alkm- 
ant  in  a  water  containing  it,  ttturate:  it  with  sulphuric  *"**  ^*'**' 
cid,  and  note  the  weight  of  real  acid  neoemary.     Now  100 
rains  of  real  sulphuric  acid  saturate  120  potash,  and  80 
oda. 

IV«  Let  us  now  consider  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  Toettiottie 
tn^ortion  of  the  different  sulphates.  ^  These  are  six  in*"*^****^ 
umber ;  the  alkaline  sulphates,  and  tbose  of  lime,  alumina, 
lagnesia,  and  iron. 

1.  The  alkaline  selphotes  may  be  estimated  by  predpi-  i.  AlkiliDe. 
ftting  their  acid  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baiytes,  having  prev 
iously  freed  the  Water  of  all  odier  sulphates  t  fer  100  grains 
f  ignit^  sul{diate  of  barytes  indicate  61  *2.  grains  of  dried 
alphate  of  soda ;  and  74*8  of  dry  sull^liate  of  potash. 
'  S.  Sulphate  of  limei  is  easily  e^mated  by  'evapocating  the  a.  Calcufr- 
fquid  oontakiing.  it  to  a  few  ounces  (having  previously  satu*  ^"'* 
ated  the  earthy  carbonates  With  nitric  add),  and  precipi* 
ating  the  sidphate'of  hme  by  means  of  weak  alcdhoL   ,It 
nay  be  then  dried  and  weighed. 

S.  The  quantity  of  alum  ndivjr.be rcstimated  by  ;pteoipi-  a.  Almoi.: 
ating  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of  lirni^  or  of  magnesia  ^>>oiu. 
lo  lime  be 'present,  in  the  liquid).    Twelve  grains  of  tb^ 
Jumina  hefUed  to  incandescence  indicate  100  of  crystallized 
dbim,  or  49  of  the  dried  salL 

4.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  estimated,  provided  no  4.  Mangle 
ither  sulphate  be  present,  by  precipitating  the  acid  by  means  ^^^^* 
>f  a  barytic  salt,  as  100  parts  of  ignited  sulphate  of  barytes  ' 
ndicate  51*  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.     If  sulphate  of  lime, 
md  no  other  sulphate  accompany  it,  this  last  may  be  de- 
»)mpofied,  and  the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  mag- 
tesia.    The  weight  of  the  lime  thus  obtained  enables  us  to 
iscertain  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  contained  in  the 
vater.    The  whole  sulphuric  acid  is  then  to  be  precipitated 
ny  barytes.     This  gives  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
mbstraoling  the  portion  which  belongs  to  the  sulphate  of 
ime,  there  remains  that  which  was  combined  with  the  mag- 
lesia,  from  which  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  easily 
estimated. 

If  sulphate  of  soda  be  present,  ao  earthy  nitrate  or  mu- 
iate  can  exist .  Therefore,  if  no  other  earthy  sulphate  be 
Dresent,  the  magnesia  may  be  precipitated  by  soda,  drie4> 
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Book  II.  and  weighed ;  SS  grains  of  which  indicate  100  graioi  of 
^"V"*^  dried  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  same  process  suooeeds 
when  sulphate  of  lime  accompanies  these  two  sulphates; 
only  in  that  case  the  precipitate,  which  consists  both  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  evapo* 
rated  to  dryness,  and  treated  with  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water;  which  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  leaves 
the  other  salt.  Let  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  be  evapo- 
rated to  dr}'ness,  exposed  to  a  heat  of  400%  and  weighed. 
The  same  process  succeeds  if  alum  be  present  instead  of 
sulphate  of  lime. 

The  precipitate  in  thdt  case,  previously  dried,  is  to  be 
treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  magnesia  and 
leaves  the  alumina.  The  magnesia  may  be  again  precipi- 
tated, dried,  and  weighed.  If  sulphate  of  iron  be  present, 
it  may  be  separated  by  exposing  the  water  to  the  air  for 
some  days,  and  mixing  with  it  a  portion  of  alumina.  Both 
the  oxide  of  iron  and  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  thus  formed^ 
precipitate  in  the  state  of  an  ihsoluUe  powder. '  The  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  may  then  be  estimated  by  the  rules  above 
explained. 

^•Ofiroiu  5.  Sulphate  of  iron  maybe  estimated  by  precipitating 
the  iron  by  means  of  prussic  alkali,  having  previously  deter* 
mined  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  prus« 
siate  in  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  su^hate  of  iron  ia 
water.  If  muriate  of  iron  be  also  present,  which  is  a  very 
rare  case,  it  may  be  separated  by  evaporating  the  wa^r  to 
dryness,  treating  the  residuum  with  alcohol^  which  dissolves 
the  muriate,  and  leaves  the  sulphate*  Or  the  sulphate  may 
be  estimated  with  precision  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mn 
Kirwan.* 

Estimation      V«  Let  US  now  consider  the  method  of  estimating  the 

of  muri&tes.  quantity  of  the  different  muriates  which  may  exist  in  waters. 

1.  Alkaline.  If  muriate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  without  any  other  salt, 
exist  in  water,  we  have  only  to  decompose  them  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  dry  the  precipitate;  for  100  of  muriate  oi 
silver  indicate  52  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  41  of  common 

salt. 

The  same  process  is  to  be  followed  if  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates be  present ;  only  these  carbonates  must  be  previously 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  we  must  precipitate  the 
muriatic  acid  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver  instcttd  of  ni^ 

*  On  Mineral  Waters,  p.  UtO. 
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trate.    The  presence  of  sulphate' of  soda  does  not  injure  the  Cbap.  iv. 
success  of  this  process.  ^'*"V**^ 

If  muriate  of  ammonia  accompany  either  of  the  fixed  al- 
kaline sulphates  without  the  presence  of  any  other  salt,  de- 
compose the  sal  ammoniac  by  barytes  water,  expel  the  am* 
monia  by  boiling,  precipitate  the  baiytes  by  diluted  sul«> 
phuric  acid,  saturate  the  muriadc  add  with  soda.  The 
sulphate  of  barytes  thus  precipitated  indicates  the  quantiQr 
of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  100  grains  of  sulphate  indicating 
45*5  grains  of  that  salt.  If  sulphates  be  present  in  the  solu- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  previously  separated. 

If  common  salt  be  accompanied  by  muriate  of  lime,  mu-  9.  Earthj. 
riate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  alumina,  or  muriate  of  iron, 
or  by  all  of  these  together,  without  any  other  salts,  the 
earths  may  be  precipitated  by  barytes  water,  and  redissolved 
in  muriatic  acid.  They  arc  then  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  rules  formerly  laid  down ;  and  their  weight 
being  determined,  indicates  the  quantity  of  every  particular 
earthy  muriate  contained  in  the  water.  For  50  grains  of 
lime  indicate  98  of  dried  muriate  of  lime ;  30  grains  of 
magnesia  indicate  71*5  of  the  muriate  of  that  earth;  and 
2-125  grains  of  alumina  indicate  6*75  of  the  muriate  of  alu- 
mina. The  barytes  is  to  be  separated  from  the  solution  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  muriatic  acid  expelled  by  heat,  or  ^ 

saturated  with  soda ;  the  common  salt  may  then  be  ascer- 
tained by  evqx>ration,  subtracting  in  the  last  case  the  pro- 
portion of  common  salt  indicated  by  the  known  quantity  o£ 
muriatic  acid  from  which  the  earths  had  been  separated. 

When  sulphates  and  muriates  exist  together,  they  ought 
to  be  separated,  either  by  precipitating  the  sulphateslyy 
means  of  alcohol,  or  by  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness^ 
and  dissolving  the  earthy  muriates  in  alcohol.  The  salts 
thus  separated  may  be  estimated  by  the  rules  already  laid 
down. 

When  alkaline  and  earthy  muriates  and  sulphate  of  lime 
occur  together,  this  last  salt  is  to  be  decomposed  by  means 
of  muriiite  of  barytes.  The  precipitate  ascertains  the  weight 
of  sulphate  of  lime  omtained  in  the  water.  The  estimation 
is  th^  to  be  conducted  as  when  nothing  but  muriates  are 
-present;  only  from  the  muriate  of  lime  that  proportion  of 
muriate  must  be  deducted  which  is  known  to  ba?e  been 
formed  by  the  infotion  of  the  muriate  of  baxytes.          . 
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Book  II.  Wb^i  muriates  of  soda^-magnesiBf  and  aluarina,  are  pre* 
^■"  V  "^  sent  together  with  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  theivater 
to  be  examined  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portums. 
To  the  one  portion  add  cfurbonate  of  magnesia  till  the  whole 
of  tlie  lime  and  alumina  be  precipitated.  Ascertain  the 
quantity  of  lime,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  muriate  of  barytes. 
This  gives  the  quantity  contained  in  Uie  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  sulphate  of  lime ;  subtracting  this  last  portion^  we 
have  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

From  the  second  portion  of  water  precipitate  all  the  magt- 
nesia  and  alumina  by  means  of  lime  water.  The  weight  of 
these  earths  enables  us  to  ascertain  ihe  weight  of  muriate  of 
magnesia  and  off  alumina  contained  in  tlie  water,  subtract- 
ing that  part  of  the  magnesia  which  existed  in  the  state  of 
sulphate,  as  indicated  by  the  examination  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  water.  After  this  estimation  precipitate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  by  borytes  water,  and  the  lime  by  carbonic 
acid.  The  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  the  common 
salt 
Estimation  VI.  It  now  only  remains  to  explain  the  method  of  asoer- 
of  nitntes.  tauiing  the  proportion  of  the  nitrates  which  may  exist  in 

waters. 
1.  Alkaline.  1  •  When  nitre  accompanies  sulphates  and  muriates  with- 
out any  other  nitrate,  the  sulphates  are  to  be  decomposed 
by  acetate  of  barytes,  and  the  muriates  by  acetate  of  silver. 
The  water,  after  filtration,  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residuum  treated  with  alc<rfiol,  which  dissidves  the 
acetates  and  leaves  the  nitre;  the  quanti^  of  iM^ch  may  be 
easily  estimated.  If  an  alkali  be  present,  it  ought  to  be 
previously  saturated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid* 
t.  Bartbf.  2.  If  nitre,  common  salt,  nitrate  of  lime^  and  inoriate  c^ 
)ime  or  of  magnesia,  be  present  together,  the  water  ought 
to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  treated 
with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  earthy  salts.  Ftouk  the 
residuum,  redissolved  in  water,  the  nitre  may  be  sepa^ 
rated,  and  estimated  as  in  the  last  case.  'Die  alcohol 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resi« 
duum  redissolved  in  water.  Let  us  suppose  k  to  oontiun 
muriate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  lime. 
Precipitate  the  muriatic  acid  by  niUrate  of  silver,  which 
gives  the  propgrtion  of  muriate  of-  magMsiar^'and  of  liine^ 
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Separate  the  magneria  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lime,  loid  Book  iii. 
note  its  quantity.  This  gpives  us  the  quantity  of  muriate  cf 
magnesia ;  and  subtracting  the  muriatic  acid  contained  in> 
that  salt  from  the  whcde  acid  indicated  by  the  precipitate  of 
silver,  we  have  the  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime.  Lastly^, 
saturate  the  lime  added  to  precipitate .  the  magnesia  witiju 
nitric  add.  Then  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lime  by  sul<r. 
phuric  acid;  and  subtracting  from  the  whole  of  tlie  sulphate 
thus  formed  that  portion  formed  by  the  carbonate  of  lime 
added,  and  by  the  lime  contained  in  the  muriate,  the  resi- 
duum gives  us  the  lime  contaiued  in  the  original  nitrate ; 
and  34*5  grains  of  lime  form  100  of  dry  nitrate  of  lime. 


BOOK  in. 

or  MINERALS. 


A£L  the  solid  materials  <^  which  this  globe  of  ours  is 
composed  have  received  the  name  of  Minerals ;  and  that 
branch  of  chemistry  which  treats  of  them  is  distinguished 
by  the  title  c^  Mineralogy*  These  substances,  without 
doubt,  must  have  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention  of  man« 
kind ;  because  fiom  them  alone  are  drawn  the  metals,  stones^ 
and  other  similar  sabstances  of  indispensable  use.  But  it 
is  only  very  lately  that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  com^ 
ponent  parts  of  these  substances  was  discovered,  or  that  it 
was  possible  to  describe  them  so  as  to  be  intelhgible  to 
others.  From  the  ancients  Jio  information  of  any  conse** 
quence  on  these  topics  is  to  be  escpected.  The  whole  sci^ 
ence  of  mineralogy  has  been  created  since  the  year  1770^ 
and  is  at  present  advancing  towards  perfection  with  asto«> 
nishing  rapidity.  New  minerals  are  every  day  described 
and  analysed,  collections  are  every  where  forming,  and  tra* 
Tels  of  discovery  are  succeeding  each  other  widioiit  inters 
mission.  The  fruit  of  these  labours  has  been  the  discovery 
of  no  less  than  five  new  earths  and  eight  new  metals ;  be» 
sides  a  vast  number  of  useful  minerals  which  had  been  forw 
merly  unknown  or  disregarded. 

Mineralogy,  as  far  as  it  is  a  chemical  science,  includes 
under  it  diree' diffirent  topics;  namely,  1.  An  acpoontof 
the  prqpttjties  and  constituents  of  minerals.    %.  Anaooopnt 
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Book  HI.  of  the  tRiious  oombinatioDs  which  these  bodies  fimn ;  or  of 
compound  mmralSf  as  they  have  been  called.  S.  The  art 
ofanalysmgtninerahu  These  three  topics  will  occupy  our 
attention  in  th^  order.  But  as  a  tedinical  langua^^  has 
been  adopted  by  mineralogists  in  their  descriptions,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  render  this  book 
intelligible^  to  premise  a  few  observations  on  that  subject. 


CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  MINERALS. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  appears  easier  than  to  describe  a 
mineral,  and  yet  in  redity  it  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  The  mineralogical  descriptions  of  the  ancients 
are  so  loose  and  inaccurate^  that  many  of  tlie  minerals  to 
which  they  allude  cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  consequently 
their  observations,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  are  ofteuy 
as  fiur  as  respects  us,  altogether  lost  It  is  obvious,  that  to 
distinguish  a  mineral  from  every  other,  we  must  either  men* 
tion  some  peculiar  property,  or  a  coOecdon  of  properties^ 
which  exist  together  in  no  other  mineraL  These  properties 
must  be  described  in  terms  rigidly  accurate  which  convey 
precise  ideas  of  the  very  properties  intended,  and  of  no 
other  properties.  The  smallest  deviation  from  this  would 
lead  to  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Now  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  minerals  in  this  manner,  unless  there  be  a  pe- 
culiar term  for  each  of  their  properties,  and  unless  this 
term  be  completely  understood.  Mineralogy  therefore 
must  have  a  language  of  its  own;  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
have  a  term  to  denote  every  mineralogical  property,  and 
each  of  these  terms  must  be  accurately  defined.  The  bn- 
goage  of  mineralogy  was  invented  by  the  celebrated  Werner 
of  Freyberg,  and  first  made  known  to  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  his  treatise  on  the  External  Characters  oj 
Minerals. 

The  object  of  this  celebrated  philosopher  was  to  invent  a 
method  of  describing  minerals  with  sDch  precision,  that 
every  species  could  readily  be  recognised  by  dioae.  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  terms  employed.    For  this  purpoae^  it 
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was  neOMsary  to  nudce  ase  erf*  those  properties  c^f  which  ^hip.!. 
presented  themselves  to  our  senses  on  inspecting  the  mi* 
neral.  These  accordingly  were  chosen,  and  called  by  Wer- 
ner external  characters ;  because  they  may  be  ascertained 
without  destroying  the  mineral  examined.  The  foUowhoig 
is  a  short  sketch  of  the  language  invented  by  Werner,  and 
employed  by  him.in  the  description  of  mintods.* 

He  divides  the  characters  of  minerals  into  two  kinds, 
namely,  general  aand  particular. 

The  general  characters  are  the  followipg:  1.  Colour; 
2.  Cohesion;  3.  Uunctuosity ;  4.  Coldness;  5.  Weight; 
6.  Smell ;  7.  Taste. 

The  particular  characters  are  the  following:  1.  Aipect 
of  the  sur&ce;  2.  Aspect  of  the  fracture;  3.  Aspect  of  the 
distinct  concretions;  4.  General  aspect;  5.  Hardness; 
6.  Tenacity;  7.  Fnmgibility;  8.  FlexibiliQr;  9.  Adhesion 
to  the  tongue ;  10.  The  sound. 

I  I.  6EKBBAX.  CHABACnnBRS. 

I.  CoLOUB.    The  colours  of  minerals  are  extremdy  var  Colour, 
nous.    Werner  conceives  eight  fimdamental  colours,  and 
describes  all  the  others  as  compounds  of  various  propor- 
tions of  these.    The  fundamental  colours  are^ 

1.  Snow  white.     The  colour  of  new  fidlen  snow. 

2.  Ash  grey.    The  colour  of  well  burnt  wood  ashes. 
S.  Velvet  black.    The  colour  of  black  velvet 

4.  Berlin  blue.    The  colour  of  prussian  blue.  ^ 

5.  Emerald  green.    The  colour  of  the  emerald. 

6.  Lemon  yellow.    The  colour  of  ripe  lemons. 

7.  Carmine  red. 

8.  Chesnut  brown.    The  (5oIour  of  the  ripe  chesnut 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  sUbordfauUT 

colours,  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  pass  into  each 
other : 

1.  JVhites. 

Snow  white. 

Reddish  white.  Snow  white  with  a  little  erimspn  ted 
and  ash  grey. 

*  For  fi  iBore  complete  view  of  thu  important  siibject,  tl|e  rtiiiiU 
referred  to  TVufciiyi.  Jtmetcfcrti  Vwarise  ea  die  fiaitenial  CfaM^tMri'of 
Minerals.  .  u   -  ' 
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Book  in.  Yellowish  white.  Snow  white  with  a  little  lemon  yeQow 
and  ash  grey* 

Silver  white.    Yellowish  white  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

Greyish  white.    Snow  white  with  a  little  ash  grey. 

Greenish  white.  Snow  white  with  a  little  emerald  green 
tad  ash  grey. 

Milk  white.  Snow  white  with  a  little.  Berlin  blue  and 
ash  grey. 

Tin  white.    Milk  white  of  a  metallic  lustre. 

2.  Greys. 

Lead  grey.  Ash  grey  with  a  little  blue  and  the  metallic 
lustre. 

Bluish  grey.    Ash  grey  with  a  little  blue. 

Smoke  grey.    Ash  grey  with  a  little  brown. 

Pearl  grqr.    Ash  grqr  with  a  little  crimson  red  and  blue. 

Greenish  grey.  Ash  grey  with  a  little  emerald  greent 
and  sometimes  a  trace  of  yellow. 

Yellowish  grey.  Ash  grey  with  lemon  yellow  and  a  trace 
of  brown. 

Ash  grey. 

Steel  grey.  Ash  grey  with  a  little  blue  and  a  metallic 
Itistre. 

S.  Bla/cks. 

Greyish  black.    Velvet  black  with  a  little  ash  grey. 

Iron  black.    Darker  than  the  preceding  with  a  metallic  . 
lustre. 

Velvet  black. 

Pitch  black.  Velvet  black  with  a  little  brown  and 
yellow. 

Raven  black.  Velvet  black  with  a  little  brown,  yellow, 
and  green. 

Bluish  black.    Velvet  black  with  a  little  blue. 

4.  Bhues. 

Indigo  blue.    Berlin  blue  with  grey  and  a  little  black. 

Berlin  blue. 

Azure  blue.     Berlin  blue  with  a  little  red. 

Violet  blue.  Berlin  blue  with  much  red  and  a  little 
brown. 

Plum  blue.  The  preceding  with  more  red  and  a  very 
little  black. 
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Latvepdf  r  blae.    Violet  Ujoe  with  a  little  gr^. 

Smalt  blue.    Berlin  blue  with  white,  a  little  grey,  and.lt 
trace  of  red  ^ 

Sky  blue.     Berlin  blue^  ,^bite,  and  a  little  emen4d 
green.  •  .  .•    .   .  .    /  ^ 

5.  Greens. 

Verdigris  green.    Emerald  gt^n  with  much  Berlin  blue 
and  a  little  white.  .  Lv     - 

Sea  gceen.     The  |)recediiig  with  a  mixture  of  toh '  gtejr. 

Mountain  green.     Verdigris  green  with  a  little  yeSowisk 
grey.   >  •••'•■.    -•  ;      .       .^ 

Emerald  green. 

Ai^le'^gteen.      Emtedd  '  green  with^  a.^lktle  greyish 
white.  • "; 

Grass  green^     Emerald'  gvem  with  a  h  tfle  Idtooii  y«lU>w. 

Blackidi  green.    Green  inixed  with  a  GOnsiderablepbr-* 
tion  of  bUdc  .    .   i'li'.yrx^      .1      .:   i-'»;*^^ 

Pistachio  green.  Emerald  green  with  a  little  yellow  and 
some  brown.  *    '     '  > 

Asparagus  green.    Pistachio  :green  with  a  Bttle  greyish 

white. '  •  ■..;■•■  .Mil.  ..•      .!j    . 

Olive  green.     Grass  green  with  much  brown. 

Oil  green.  Pistachio  gi»eii  with  much  yeiloiir  and  Ash 
grey. 

Siskin  green.  Emerald  gr«en  ^With  much  lemon  yellow 
and  a  little  white* 

6i^Yelhws. 

Sulphur  yellow.  Lemon  yellow  with  much  emerald 
green  and  white. 

Brass  yellow.  The  preceding  with  the  metallic  lustre 
and  a  litUe  grey. 

Straw  yeUow.    Sulphur  yellow  with  much  greyish  whiter 

Bronze  yellow,  Brass  yellow  with  a  little  ste^grey  and 
a  trace  of  reddish  brown^  .   *  « 

Wax  yellow.  Lemon  yellow^  reddish  browns  and  a  litde 
ash  grey. 

Honey  yellow.    SulphuV  yelloW  with  bhesfaut  brown. 

Lemon  yellow. 

Gold  ydlow.   'Lenion  yellow  with  the  metallic  lustre. 

Ochre  yellow.  Lemon  yellow  >i^it)i  a  considerable  qgan- 
d^  of  diesbnt  brown. 

B  2 
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]M»okllL      Wine  yellow.    Lemon  ydlow  with  reddidi  bmra 

grey-  /'       ^ 

Cream  or  Isabella  yellow.    Lemon  yellow  with  greyish 

white  and  a  little  brown  and  red. 

Orange  yellow.    Lemon  yellow  with  a  little  carmine  red* 

7.  Beds. 

Aurora  red.    Carmine  red  with  much  lemon  yellow. 

Hyacinth  red.    Carmine  red  with  lemon  yellow  and  a 
little  brown. 

Tile  red.  The  preceding  mixed  with  much  greyish 
white. 

:   Scarlet  red.    Carmine  lyd .  witli  a  very  little  lemon 
yellow. 

Bloodied.'  Scarlet  Z6d  auxed!  with  brownish  Uadu ' 
•  iWiradk    Blood  led  nuxad  with  greyish  white. 

Cofqper  red.  The  preceding  nearly,  with  the  ntotaHic 
lustrew  '"  .  ■.•■  l.i  .'. 

Carmine  red. 

Cochineal  red.    Carmine  ledmixed  widi  blsish  grey. 

Crimson  red.  Carmine  red  with  a  considerable  portioii 
of  blue. 

Columbine  red.  The  preceding  widi  more  Uoe  and  a 
little  black. 

Rose  red.'  Codling  red  mixed  with  white 

Peach  blossom  red.    Crimson  red  mixed  with'  white. 

Cherry  red.  Crimson  red  mixed  with  a  conuderable 
portion  of  brownish  black. 

Brownish  red.    Blood  red  mixed  with  brown. . 

8.  Brcums^ 

Reddish  brown.  Chesnut  brown  with  a  little  red  and 
yellow. 

Clove  brown.  Chesnut  brown  with  cochineal  red  and 
a  little  black. 

Hair  brown.    Clove  brown  ^th  ash  grey. 

Broccoli  brown.    Clove  brown  with  ash  grey  and  blue. 

Chesnut  brown. 

Yellowish  brown.  Chesnut  brown  with  a  considerable 
porticm  of  lemon  yellow. 

Pinchbeck  brown.'  The  preceding  with  the  metallic 
lostre. 
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Wood  brown.    Yellowiflh  brown  widi  much  ash  grey. 
Liver  brown.    Cheanut  brown  with  oliye  green  and  aA 
grey. 

Blackish  brown.    Chesnut  brown  and  black. 

In  reifpect  o(  intensih/i,  colours  are  either  datk^  deep,  lighif 
or  pale.  When  a  colour  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the 
preceding,  but  is  a  mixture  of  two,  this  is  expressed  by 
saying,  that  the  prevailing  one  inclines  towards  the  otberj 
if  it  hag  only  a  small  tint  of  it;  passes  into  it,  if  it  has  a 
greater. 

Wh^n  the  colour  of  the  sor&ce  of  a  mineral  differs  from 
its  internal  colour,  the  origin  of  this  difierence  is  pointned 
out,  and  the  kind  of  colour  is  described.  Notice  is  taken 
also  whether  the  surface  reflects  the  prismatic  qpectrum,  or 
^reflects  different  brilliant  colours,  like  the  opal,  when  its 
position  is  altered. 

Wh^i  the  original  colour  of  a  mineral  is  changed  alto- 
gether, and  it  has  assumed  another,  it  is  than  said  to  be 
tarmhed.  . 

When  different  colours  appear  in  the  same  mineral^  thqr 
may  be  difsposed  in  chuds^  dotSp  streaks^  ringSy  veins, 
zoneSf  &C. 

II.  Cohesion.  With  respect  to  cohesion,  minerals  are  CohoioD. 
either  solid,  friable,  or  fluid* 

III.  The  UNCTUoamr.   Minerals  are  distinguished  into  Unctuonty, 
greasy  and  meagre.     The  first  have  a  certain  dqpree  of 
greasiness  in  the  feel ;  the  second  not 

IV,  Ck>LDNES8.  "N 

V.  Specific oravxty.  (.   These  characters  require  no 
VI.  SmeIx.  I         particular  description. 

VII.  Taste.  J 

■ 

II.     PARTlCUUkR  CHARACTERS. 

I.  Aspect  op  toe  surface.^  In  considering  the  external  Surfooe. 
aspect  or  surface  of  a  mineral,  three  things  claim  our  at^ 
tention ;  namely,  1.  The  shape  of  the  minmd;  2.  The  kind 
of  surface^  S.  Tbe  lustre  of  the  sur&ce. 

1.  External  shape. 

The  external  shspe  is  of  four  kinds :  1^  Common ;  9.  Par- 
ticular; S.  Regular;  4.  Extraneous. 
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Book  iil.^  -(l).  Gommm.  The  form  is  said  to  be  comnum  when  it  is 
too  irregular  to  be  compared  to  the  form  of  any  odier 
body. 

When  a  mineral  constitutes  a  part  t>f  a  solid  rock  or 
compound  s(6ne,  it  is  called  fnassivCf  when  its  bulk  is  not 
less  than  a  hazel  nut;  when  smaller  than  this,  it  is  Sfud  to 
be  disseminated.  When  it  occurs  loose,  it  is  either  in  on- 
gular  pieces^  in  grains^  in  plates,  or  in  memirarie^,' ' 

(8).  Particular.  The  shape  of  a  mineral  is  said  to  be 
particular  when  it  can  be  referred  to  that  of  some  known 
■IxKly.  Such  shapes  are  divided  into  five  kinds';  namely, 
hngf  ¥oimdf  flaii  cavenums,  and  entangled* 
*  TTie  Umg  tite  divided  into  the  fi^owing:  Dentiform,  JUim 
form,  capillary,  reticulated,  dendritic,  coralloidal,  stalactitic, 
eylhdrical,  tuHform,  cUwi/ifrm,  JruHcase.  The  round  ara 
the  following:  Globular,  botryoidal,  reniform,  tuberose,  Jusi-^ 
Jbrm.  The  flat  are  specular^  in  leaves.  The  cavernous  are 
cellular,  perfbrated,  corroded,  amorphous^  vesicular.  The  en- 
tangled  is  ramose.  The  words  in  these  cases  indicate  the 
particular  shape  which  the  mineral  resembles.* 

(S).  Regulcar.  The  form  of  minerals  is  said  to  be  r^^ular 
when  they  occur  crystallized. 

(4).  Extraneous.  Under  this  head  are  included  all  the 
petrifications. 

2.' External  surfine. 

The  surface  of  minends  is,  Uneven,  having  small  un* 
equal  elevations  and  depressions;  granulated,  composed  of 
small  round  elevations,  like. shagreen;  roughs  when  the  ele* 
vations  felt  are  too  small  to  be  distinctly  ^eenj  smooth, 
streaked  ;  drusy,  coated  with  small  crystals. 

3.  External  lustre. 

The  lustre,  in  point  of  intensity,  is  of  five  kinds:  1..  Splen- 
dent, when  in  full  day  light  the  lustre  can  be  seen' at  a  great 
distance;  2.  Shining,  when  ai^  a  distance  the  liglit'ieflccted 
is  weak ;  3.  Glistening,  when  the  lustre  is  only  observable 
when  the  mineral  is  at  no  greater  distance  thah  an  arm^s 
length ;  4.  Glimmeri(ig,  when  the  i^urface  held  near  the  eye 

*  For  a  more  minute  account  the  reader  is  referred  ^o  Profesisor  Jam^ 
9on's  treatise  on  the  fixtemai  Characten  of  Miuerals;' . 
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in  full  day  ligbt  presents  a  number  of  shining  points;    Chip.L 
5.  DuU^  when  the  surfiure  has  no  lustre. 

Lustre  is  of  two  kinds,  the  metaUic  and  the  common  ;  the 
latter  is  subdivided  into  semtmetallicj  adamantine^  pearly^ 
resinousj  glassy. 

IL  Aspect  of  trb  fracture.    When  a*  mineral  is  Fnctois. 
broken,  the  new  sur&ce  exposed  is  called  the  fracture. 
Three  things  claim  attention ;  ]  •  The  lustre  of  the  fracture ; 
2.  The  kind  of  fracture ;  3.  The  shape  of  the  fragments. 

1.  Lustre  of  the  fracture.. . 

This  is  called  the  internal  lustre,  and  is  distinguished  in 
the  same  way  as  the  external  lustre. 

2.    The  kind  of  fracture. 

By  this  is  meant  the  appearance  which  the  internal  sur- 
&ce  of  a  mineral  presents  when  broken,  provided  it  be  not 
fractured  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  natural  points  of 
the  mineral.  This  appearance  obviously  depends  upon  the 
texture  of  the  mineraL  The  fracture  is  either,  1.  Compact ; 
2.  Fibrous ;  S.  Radiated ;  or,  4.  Foliated. 

(1).  Compact.  The  fracture  is  called  compact  when  all 
the  parts  of  the  internal  surfiu^e  are  continuous.  The  small 
inequalities  which  occur  in  this  fracture  are  thus  distin* 
guished^  1.  Splintery ^  when  on  a  sur&ce  nearly  even  small 
wedge-shaped  or  scaly  parts  are  seen  adheriog  by  their 
thicker  end,  and  allowing  a  little  light  to  pass.  2.  Even^ 
destitute  of  perceptible  inequalities.  8.  Conchoidalf  small 
roundish  devations  and  depressions  like  the  print  of  shells^ 
^.  Uneven^  having  many  small,  sharp,  abrupt,  irregular  ele- 
vations and  inequalities ;  and  from  the  size  of  these,  this 
fracture  is  denominated  coarse,  small,  or  fne.  5.  Earthy^ 
when  the  internal  surface  resembles  dried  earth.  6.  Hackly^ 
having  many  very  minute  sharp  hooks,  more  sensible  to  the 
hand  than  the  eye.  This  last  fracture  is  peculiar  to  the 
metals. 

(2).  Fibrous.  The  fracture  is  called  fibrous  when  the  in^ 
tenial  surface  shows  the  mineral  composed  of  fibres  or 
threads  adhering  together,  and  too  small  to  be  measured. 
These  fibres  are  either  straight  or  curvedj  and  they  are  dis- 
posed either  in  paraUelsj  or  they  diverge  from  each  oth^,  or 
they  are  interwoven  together. 
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Book  ui.      (3).  Radiated.    The  fracture  is  called  radiated  when  the 
^^'V*^  fibres  are  flattish  and  so  large  that  their  breadth  admiti  of 
measurement    The  internal  suriace  in  that  case  exhibits 
struB  or  channels. 

(4).  Foliated.  The  fracture  is  called  ybfiofed  when  the 
mineral  appears  composed  of  thin  plates  whose  sur&ces  are 
smooth  and  polished  like  the  surface  of  a  crystaL  The 
plates  may  be  either  large^  smalls  or  very  small;  perfect  or 
imperfect;  stndghtj  or  curved  in  various  ways.  The  di- 
rection of  the  plates,  or  the  clivagef  may  be  either  simple, 
double,  triple,  &c. 

3.   The  shape  oj  the  Jragments. 

By  this  is  meant  the  shape  of  the  pieces  into  which  a 
mineral  breaks  when  struck  with  a  hanuner.  They  are 
dther,  I.  Regular;  or,  2.  hregular. 

(1).  By  regular  fragments  are  meant  those  which  have  a 
geometrical  form.  They  are  usually  the  fragments  of  crys- 
tallized bodies ;  and  are  either  cubic^  rhombMal^  trtfexoidalj 
tetrahedraly  octahedral^  or  dodecahedraL    . 

(2).  By  irregular  are  meant  the  fragments  which  have 
not  a  geometrical  form.  They  are  u/edge^hcfed ;  splintery^ 
thin,  long,  and  pointed;  tabular^  thin,  and  broad,  and 
sharp  at  the  comers,  as  common  slate ;  or  indeterminate^ 
widiont  any  particular  resemblance  to  any  other  body.  The 
edges  of  indeterminate  fragments  are  either  very  sharp, 
sharp,  sharpishy  or  bhmt. 
Dittinct  III.  Aspect  of  the  distinct  concketioks.  Distinct 
concretions  are  distinct  masses,  of  which  certain  minerals 
are  composed,  which  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
without  breaking  through  the  solid  part  of  die  mineral. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  natural  seams. 
Hiree  particulars  respecting  these  concretions  are  to  be  at- 
tended to:  I.  Their  shape;  2.  Their  surface;  S.  Tlieir 
lustre. 

1.  Shape  of  the  distinct  concretions. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  shapes:  1.  The  granular. 
"When  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  a  distinct  con- 
cretion are  nearly  equal,  it  is  said  to  be  granular.  Such 
concretions  may  be  either  round  or  angular;  large,  eoarse, 
smallj  fine.    2.  Hie  lamellar,  whm  t)ie  concretions  consist 
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of  plates  laid  upon  each  other^  and  adbereiog  more  or  less  Ch«p.  i. 
strongly.    3*.  The  columnar^  when  the  breadth  and  tfaickT 
ness  are  inconsiderable  compared  to  the  lengtlu 

2.  Surface  of  the  distinct  concretions. 
The  surface  is  smooth^  roughs  streaked^  uneven^  Sec 

3.  The  lustre  of  the  distinct  concretions. 

It  is  distinguished  in  the  same  way  as  the  external  lustre. 

IV.  General  aspect.     Under  this  head  three  particu-  Genenl  a&- 
lars  are  comprehended;   namely,    1.  The   transparency ; ^^^ 
2.  The  streak;  3.  The  soiling. 

1.   The  transparency. 

By  transparency  is  meant  the  proportion  of  light  which 
minerals  are  capable  of  transmitting.  They  are  transparent 
when  objects  can  be  seen  distinctly  through  them ;  semi' 
transparent^  when  objects  are  seen  through  them  indis- 
tinctly ;  translucent^  when  light  passes^  but  in  so  small  a 
quantity  that  objects  cannot  be  seen  through  them ;  opaque^ 
when  no  light  is  transmitted. 

When  opaque  minerals  become  transparent  in  wafer, 

they  are  called  hydrophanous.     When  objects  are  seen 

double  through  a  transparent  mineralj  it  is  said  to  refract 

doubly. 

2.  The  streak  or  scratchy 

Is  the  mark  left  when  a  mineral  is  scratched  by  any  har4 
body,  as  the  point  of  a  knife.  It  is  either  similar ^  of  the 
san^e  colour  with  the  mi^ieral ;  pr  ^UssimUar^  of  a  dijpbre;u( 
colour.  .  ,  1     ; 

S.  The  soilings  ^.:. 

Is  die  trace  which  some  mifwwtia  leave  when  rubbed  on 
the  fingers  or  cm  paper*  Some  minerals  leave  a  stain  or 
trace,  others  not  Some  of  the  .first  kind  may  be  employed 
to  write  with,  others  not 

y.  Hardness.    By  this  is  meant  the  resistance  which  a  Hardness. 
body  o|qpo«es  when  we  attempt  to  scratch  it    Minerals  are 
either,  1,  Hard;  i.  Semihard :  S*  Soft. 

(1«)  Miaerals  are  called  hard  wheti  th^  do  not  yield  Jt^ 
the  biile^  and  strike  fire  with  steel  There  aire  three  de- 
grees of  it:   l,.Estrmieiy  hanl$  not  yielding  ;ta  the  file; 
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Book  III.  S.  Very  hctrd^  yielding  a  little  to  the  file :  S.  Hardy  yid£iig 

^  ■  V  ■■''  to  the  file. 

(2.)  Minerals  are  semihard  when  they  yield  with  difficult 
to  the  knife,  and  do  not  strike  fire  with  steeL 

(3.)  Softy  when  they  yield  easily  to  the  knife,  but  not  to 
theAail. 

Tenacity.  VI.  TENACITY.  With  respect  to  tenacity,  minerals  are, 
1.  Brittle^  when  on  being  cut  with  a  knife  the  particles  fly 
away  with  noise ;  2.  SectUey  when  on  being  cut  with  a  kaife 
the  particles  do  not  fly  o£^  but  remain ;  3.  Ductile^  when 
the  mineral  can  be  cut  into  slices.  ^ 

Fnmgibi-        VI L  Frangibility.    By  this  is  meant  the  resistance 

^^^'  which  minerals  make  when  we  attempt  to  break  them. 

The  degrees  are  five;  namely,  1.  Very  tough;  2.  Tough; 
3.  Moderately  tough;  4.  Fragile;  5.  Very  fragile. 

rioibUitjr.  VIII.  FLEXIBILITY.  By  this  is  meant  the  property  of 
bending  without  breaking.  Some  minerals  are,  (I.)  Fleod^ 
ble;  and  of  these  some  are,  I.  Elastic;  others,  2.  Common. 
(2.)  Others  inflexible. 

Adherence.  IX.  ADHERENCE  TO  THE  TONGUE.  Some  minerals  ad- 
here^ 1.  Very  strongly;  2.  Others  moderately;  3.  Others 
slightly;  4.  And  others  very  slightly. 

SenikL  X.  By  SOUND,  is  meant  the  peculiar  noise  emitted  by 

some  minerals  when  struck  or  bent.  Some  give  a  ringing 
sound;  others  a  gra/tng^  sound;  oUben  a  creaking  sound,  as 
tin. 

The  particular  properties  of  friable  and  fluid  minerals 
require  no  description. 

With  respect  to  elsctricitt,  toikie  minerals  become 
dectric  when  heated,  others  when-niMed^  others  cannot 
be  rendered  electric  The  electricity  of  some  mineral*  is 
positive  or  vitreous,  of  others  negative  or  resinous. 

Howpipe.  '  The  chemical  properties  of  minerals  Will  be  iinderslood 
without  any  explanation.  In  detecting  them,  the  obnu-pipe 
is  often  of  singular  use^  as  it  enables  us  in  a  few  minates  to 
determine  many  points  which  by  the  usual  processes  would 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  blowpipe  is  merely  a 
tube  ending  in  a  cavity  as  fine  as  a  small  wire^  throngh  which 
air  is  forced  and  made  to  play  iipon  the  fltfne  of  a  candle^ 
by  means  of  whiph  the  flajne  is  concentrated  and  directed 
against  small  particles  of  the  mineral  to  be  exammed,  dther 
placed  upon  a  Int  of  charcoal,  or  in  a  platiniim  or  lilvev 
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spoon.  The  air  is  either  forced  into  the  blowpipe  by  the  Cfaip.  II.^ 
lungs  of  the  experimenter,  or  by  means  of  bellows  attached 
to  the  blowpipe.  By  thus  exposing  a  very  small  portion  of 
a  mineral  to  the  concentrated  flame^  we  see  the  efiect  of 
heat  upon  it,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  action 
of  other  bodies  on  it  at  a  very  high  temperature,  as  of 
borax,  soda,  microcosmic  salt,  &c.  The  properties  which 
these  experiments  bring  into  view,  enable  us  in  many  cases 
to  ascertain  the  nature,  and  even  the  component  parts  of  a 
mineral. 

The  blowpipe  was  first  introduced  into  mineralogy  by 
Von  Swab.  It  was  afterwards  improved  by  Cronstedt,  and 
still  farther  by  Bergman.  Saussure  substituted  a  fine 
splinter  of  cyanite  for  charcoal,  cemented  a  very  minute 
portion  of  the  mineral  to  be  examined  to  the  point  of  this 
splinter,  and  es^posed  it  in  that  situation  to  the  action  of 
the  blowpipe.  By  this  contrivance  he  was  enabled  to 
snake  his  experiments  upon  very  minute  particles ;  and  this 
enabled  him  to  fuse  many  bodies  formerly  considered  a$ 
infusible. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  SIMPLE   MINERALS. 


AvicBVNA,  a  writer  of  the  II th  century,  divided  mine« 
rals  into  four  classes ;  stones,  salts,  inflammable  bodies,  and 
metals.*  This  division  has  been,  in  some  measure,  fol* 
lowed  by  all  succeeding  writers.  Linnaeus,  indeed,  the  first 
of  the  moderns  who  published  a  system  of  mineralogy,  being 
guided  by  the.  extermd  characteiB  olone,  divided  minerals 
into  three  ebsses,  petrcBy  mmerce^  fossUia:  but  =  Avicenna's 
classes  apflear.  among  hjs  orders.  The  same  remark  may 
be  made  with,  reqpect  to  the  systems  of  Wallmns,  Wols* 
tierdorf,  Cartbeoser,  and  Justi^  which  appeared  in  succes* 
fiion  after  the  first  publication  of  Linnaeus's  Sysiemu  Natura 

*  Cocporm  mioeralia  in  q.u^ti|or  species  dividuntur ;  scilicet,  in  lapidei^ 
nt  in  liq|uefii^tiva,  sojpburea,  et  sales.  £t  borum  qujcidam  sunt  rane  subr 
stands  et  debilis  compositionis,  et  qusdam  fortis  substantis,  it  auedam 
diictibilia,etqaa^aninon.  Aviftenn^  de  CongclationeetConglvtMi^ione 
papulumf  chap.  iit.    Theatrum  Chemknm,  t.  iv,  p.  ^f. 
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jBpoklii.  in  1736.  At  last,  in  1756,  the  system  of  Cronstedt  ip- 
^•■"V^  peared.  He  reinstated  the  classes  of  Avioenna  in  thdr 
place ;  and  his  system  was  adopted  by  Bergnfltn,  Kirwan, 
Werner,  and  the  most  celebrated  mineralogists  who  bare 
written  since.  These  classes  shall  be  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent Work,  because  none  which  are  preferable  have  been 
Idtherto  proposed. 
DiTisioo.         I  shall  therefore  divide  minerals  into  four  classes : 

1.  Stones; 

2.  Salts; 

S.  Combustibles; 

4.  Ores. 
The  first  class  comprehends  all  &e  minerals  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  earths;  the  second,  all  the  combinai* 
tions  of  acids  and  alkalies  which  occur  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom ;  the  third,  those  minerals  which  are  capable  of  com- 
bustion, and  which  consist  chiefly  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and 
oil;  the  fourth,  tibe  mineral  bodies  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  metals. 

CLASS  I.   STONES. 

This  class  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  qrders.  The 
first  order  comprehends  under  it  all  the  combinations  com- 
posed entirely  of  earthy  bodies,  or  of  earthy  bodies  united 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  an  alkali  or  metallic  oxide : 
The  second  order  consists  of  combinations  of  earthy  bodies 
with  acids.  To  the  first  order,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
we  shall  give  the  appellation  earthy  stones;  to  the  second^ 
that  of  saline  stones. 

ORDER  I.  EARTHY  STONES. 

Cronstebt  divided  this  order  into  nine  genei^,  corre- 
sponding to  nine  earths ;  one  of  which  he  tJhflDugbt  oom- 
posed  the  stones  arranged  under  each  genus.  The  names 
of  his  gaiera  were,  calcaretEy  silice^Pf  granatimBf  arffUace^^ 
mioaceiSf  fiuares^  osh^stmcBy  zeolithicce^  magnesia^  All  his 
earths  were  aflerwards  found  to  be  compounds,  esoept  the 
first,  second,  fourth,  and  ninth.  Bergman,  therefore^  in 
his  Sdagraphia,  first  published  in  1782,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  genera  to  five ;  which  was  the  number  of  primitive 
earths  known  when  he  wrote.  Since  that  period  five  new 
earths  have  been  discovered.    Accordinglyi  in  the  latest 


qrstem^  of  mitterldogy,  thcrgenem  hdon^m  to  tM$  order  chap. IT, 
are  proportionally  facreaacdT  Eacb  genus  Is  named  froqr 
aa  earth ;  and  dfey  are  arrttnged  in  the  latest  Wemerian 
catalogues  as  follows: 

1.  DiamoDd  genus,  6.  Calcareous  genus. 

2.  Zircon  genus.  7.  Barytic  genus. 

3.  Sliceous  genus.  8.  Strontian  genus. 

4.  Ai^Uaceous  genus.  9.  Halltte  genus.  . 

5.  Magnesian  genus. 

Under  each  genus,  those  stones  are  placed  wbidi  are 
composed  chiefly  of  the  earth  which  gives  a  name  to  the 
genus,  or  which  at  least  are  supposed  to  possess  the  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  that  earth. 

A  litde  consideration  will  be  su£Scient  to  discover  that 
there  is  no  natural  foundation  for  these  genera.  Most 
stones  are  composed  of  two,  three^  or  even  four  ingredients; 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  proportion  of  two  or  more  of  these 
is  nearly  equaL  Now,  under  what  genus  soever  such 
minerals  are  arranged,  the  earth  which  gives  it  a  name 
must  form  the  smallest  part  of  their  composition.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  not  been  so  much  the  chmical  compositioi\|^ 
as  the  extendi  character,  which  has  guided  the  mineralo- 
gist in  the  distribution  of  bis  species.  The  genera  cannot 
be  said  properly  to  have  any  character  at  all,  nor  the  spe- 
cies to  be  connected  by  any  thing  else  than  an  arbitrary 
tide.  This  defect,  which  must  be  apparent  in  the  most 
valuable  systems  of  mineralogy,  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
firom  an  attempt  to  combine  together  an  artificial  and  natu- 
ral system. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Werner  is  fully  aware  of  this  defect, 
and  that  he  is  gradually  correcting  it  His  arrangement 
of  this  order  of  minerak,  as  it  has  been  recently  improved, 
is  entitled  to  considerable  praise ;  but  were  he  to  omit  the 
present  genera  altogether,  and  to  substitute  in  thdr  place 
those  groups  of  minerals  which  he  at  present  denominates 
/amUieSf  I  should  consider  it  as  far  better  than  the  mixture 
of  two  systems,  one  founded  on  the  chemical,  the  other  on 
the  external  characters,  to  which  he  still  adheres.  Every 
body  must  be  sensible  that  external  characters  alone  ought 
to  influence  us  in  the  arrangement  of  minerals,  and  that 
diose  bodies  oogjbi  to  be  placed  nearest  each  other  which 
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Book  IIL  possess  the  geeideBt  rj^sen^Iance.  It  is  extxeinely  probable^ 
that  whenever/the  external  characters  ctnnqde,  so  also  does 
the  compcNBition ;  and  that  when  chemists  obtain  a  contrary 
result,  the  reason  probably  is,  that  they  have  given  the 
same  name  to  minerals  possessed  of  Afferent  characters. 
The  knowledge  of  the  external  characters  must  come  first, 
and  can  alone  enable  us  to  discriminate  correctly  the  pro- 
per specimens  which  ought  to  be  subjected  to  analysis ;  for 
I  include  under  this  title  Haiiy's  important  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  primitive  form  of  crystallized  minerals. 

I  shall  therefore  adopt  the  Wemerian  arrangement  of 
this  order,  discarding  the  old  genera  and  substituting  the 
fiuntlies  in  their  place.  The  following  tabic  exhibits  tlie 
different  minerals  of  this  order,  arranged  according  to  their 
fiunilies.* 

I.  Diamond  Family  lolite 

Diamond  .  Schorl 
IL  Zircon  Family  Iibrolite 

Zircon  V.  Epidote  Family 

III.  Rithy  Family  Epidote 
Ceylanite  Zoisite 
Automalite  '  AnthpphyDite 
Spinell                                    Axinite 
&pphire                       VI.  Garnet  Family 
Corundum  Xieucite 
Emery                                    Pyrindte 
Chrysoberyl  Vesuvian 

IV.  Schorl  Family  Gahnite 
Topaz  Grossularia 
Shorlite  Melanite 
Pyrophysalite                          AHochroite 
Euclase                                  Collophonite 
Emerald                                 Garnet 

«  Professor  Jameson  in  the  second  edition  of  his  System  of  Minen* 
logy,  published  last  year,  has  adopted  the  method  which  I  hav«  her« 
suggested.  I  have  carefiilly  examined  his  table,  and  ad(>p^  every 
novelty  in  it  which  I  considered  as  an  improvement.  I  have  not  intro- 
duced Berzelius's  very  ingenious  chemical  system,  though  I  think  of  it 
very  highly ;  because  I  conceive  that  mineralogy  must  be  founded  rather 
upon  ^e  external  characters,  and  in  particular  on  the  ciystallizatioo 
than  on  the  composition.  The  composition  indeed  woidd  affbrd  an  acctt- 
mte  criterion  of  arrnigementi  if  roiimlf  were  always  pure  and  unnuied. 


aroKJBs. 

Aplome 

XL 

Pel^>ar  Family             Chap.rL 

Gr^nalita 

Geblenite                   ^— %^*^ 

INrrope    . 

Andaluzite 

CiDnamona*stone 

Saussurite 

VII.  Quariz  Family 

Chiastolite 

Quartz 

Indianite 

Steinheilifee 

Felspar 

Cat'g  eye 

Ekebergite 

Iron  flint 

Spodumene 

Horn-stone 

Scapolite 

Flinty-slate 

Bergmannite 

Flint 

Elaolite 

Float-stone 

Sodalite 

Calcedony 

Meionite 

Heliotrope     .     . 

Nepheline 

Siliceous  sinter 

Icespar 

HyaUte 

Xll. 

Clay  Family 

Opal 

Aluminite 

Mehilite 

Alum-stone 

Jasper 

Porcelain  earth 

VIIL  Pitchr^tone  Family 

Common  clay 

Obsidian  . 

Clay-stone 

Pitch-stone 

Adhesive  phte 

Pearl-stone 

Polishing  slate 

Pumice 

Tripoli 

IX.  Zeolite  FanOy 

XIII. 

Clay-slate  Family 

Wavellite 

Alum-slate 

Prehnite 

Bituminous-slate 

Meso^rpe 

Drawing-slate 

StUbite 

Whet-slate 

Iberite 

Clay-slate 

ApophylUte 

XIV. 

Mica  Family 

Analcime 

Lepidolite 

Chabasite 

Mica 

Cross-stone 

Finite 

Lomonite 

Chlorite                       ^ 

Dipyre 

XV 

.  Lithomarge  Family 

Natrolite 

Green  earth 

X.  Axurstane  Family 

Pimelite 

.  Azure-stone 

Lithomarge 

Acorite 

Mountain  soap 

Hauyne 

Yellow  earth 

BktspMr 

CiBidit^ 
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%ok  tit  Coltyrife  Adyoolite 

^-"v-^   XVI.  Soafhstcm  Family  TrenKdke 

Native  magnesia  Cyanite 

Meenchanm  Rhsetizite 

Bole  Schiller  spar 

Sphragide  DiaUage 

Fuller's  earth  Bronzite 

Steatite  Hyperstene 
Agalmatolite             XIX.  ChfysXite  Family 

XVII.  Talc  FamUy  Sahiite 

Nephrite  Avgite 

'   Seipentine  Diopride 

Picrolite  Chrysolite 

Potstone  Olivine 
Talc                          XX.  Boiak  Fondly 

Nacrite  Basalt 

Asbestus  Wacka 

XVIII.  Hornblende  Family  Clinkstone 

HomUende  Iron  clay 

• 

The  minerals  bdonging  to  this  order  possess  the  fol- 
lowing common  properties:  a  specific  gravity  varying 
from  4*4  to  0*7.  The  greater  numbor  of  them  are  hard 
enough  to  scratdi  glass ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  when 
the  specific  gravity  exceeds  S'5.  Some  of  tfaem^  however, 
are  soft.  None  of  them  have  the  tra»  metallic  lustre; 
though  some  possess  the  false  metallic  htttre,  which  disap- 
pears on  scratching  them.  None  of  them  are  soluble  in 
water;  and  very  few  of  them  are  soluble^  in  adds  without 
some  particular  mode  of  applying  them.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  impossiUe  for  chemists  to  form  any  of  them  by  art 

I.   DIAMOND   FAMILY. 

Diimond        To  this  family  there   belongs  only  a  tingle  species; 
^^^^y-^     namely,  the  diamond,  which  is  the  hardest  and  the  most 
beautifiil  of  all  the  mineral  productions. 

Sp.  1.  Diamond.  This  mineral,  which  was  w^  known 
to  the  ancients,  is  found  in  difierent  parts  of  Asia,  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  aad  Visapoiir.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  Bnoil,  but  has  hitherto  been  confttied  to  coun- 
tries within  the  tropics. 
Its  most  eoaaoMMf  colours  are  white  and  grty,  <>f  variooa 


shades.    It  occurs  also  blue,  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  green.  Chap.  II. 
The  colours  are  commooly  pale.  '  It  is  always  crystallized ;  ^"■•■v*^ 
but  sometimes  so  imperfecdy,  that  at  the  first  sight  it  might 
pass  for  amorphous.    Its  primitive  form  is  a  regular  octar  Crystals. 
hedron ;  but  it  more  commonly  assumes  a  spheroidal  form, 
and  then  has  usually  36  curvilinear  triangular  faces,  six  of 
which  are  raised  upon  each  of  the  Ceices  of  the  primitive 
octagon.     Its  integrant  molecule,  according  to  Haiiy,  is  a 
regular  tetrahedron.— For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
crystals  of  this  mineral,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rom^  de 
Lisle,*  Haiiy,t  and  Professor  Jameson.^ 

The  crystals  are  commonly  small.  Their  sur&ce  is  smooth 
or  streaked,  except  when  the  mineral  occurs  in  grains, 
when  it  is  rough  or  at  least  uneven.  External  lustre  from 
splendent  to  glimmering ;  internal  always  splendent.  Frac* 
ture  straight  foliated.  Cleavage  fourfold,  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  octahedron.  Fragments  octahedral  or  tetra* 
bedraL  Seldom  occur  in  distinct  concretions.  Transpai* 
rency  from  transparent  to  traublucent.  Causes  single  re- 
fraction. Hardest  body  in  nature.  Brittle.  Rather  easily 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  3*5185  to  3*5310.$  When 
rubbed  it  becomes  positively  electric,  even  before  it  has 
been  cut  by  the  lapidary,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any 
other  gem.  II 

Hitherto  found  only  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  East  India, 
and  in  Brazil 

II.   ZIRCON  FAMILY. 

The  minerals  belonging  to  this  family  approach  the  Zircon  &- 
nearest  to  the  diamond  in  their  external  characters.     There  "°*'^' 
is  only  1  species,  namely,  the  zircon  ;  which  is  divided  into 
two  subspecies,  common  zircon  and  hyacinth. 

Species  1.    Zircon. 

Subspecies  1.     Common  Zircon, 

This  mineral  is  usually  brought  from  Ceylon ;  but  it  has 
been  found  in  Norway,  and  in  Galloway  in  Scotland* 

*  CrjttaUof.  ii.  191.  t  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  i»ix.  943. 

}  lIuMimlogy,  i.  9. 

SBmj,  Jonr.  de  Mio.  No.  uix.  343.  ||  Ibid.  343. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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Rook  III.  Its  usual  colour  is  grey ;  but  it  occurs  also  gfeen,  blae^ 
red,  yellow,  and  brown.  It  is  found  most  commonly  in 
roundish  pieces;  but  it  is  sometimes  crystallized,  either  in 
four-sided  prisms  or  flat  octahedrons.  The  primitive  form 
of  its  crystals  is  an  octahedron,  composed  of  two  four- 
sided  pyramids  applied  base  to  base,  whose  sides  are 
isosceles  triangles.*  The  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the 
same  pyramid  to  each  other  is  124^  12^;  the  inclination  of 
the  sides  of  one  pyramid  to  those  of  another  82^  50^  The 
solid  angle  at  the  apex  is  73^  4fV.f  The  crystals  are 
usually  small,  their  surface  smooth,  and  their  lustre  shining; 
but  the  roundish  pieces  are  sometimes  rough,  and  their 
lustre  glistening.     The  internal  lustre  is  splendent. 

The  fracture  foliated  with  a  six-fold  cleavage  according 
to  Mohs.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Translucent  or  semi- 
transparent.  Causes  a  very  great  double  refraction.  Softer 
than  diamond  and  sapphyr,  much  harder  than  quartz. 
Brittle.  Rather  easily  frangible.  .Specific  gravity  4*557 1 
to  4-721.  J 

Subsp.  2.    Hyadnilu 

This  mineral  is  brought  from  Ceylon,  but  found  likewise 
in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Its  usual  colour  is  a  hyacinth  red,  but  it  occurs  also 
reddish  brown,  grey,  and  orange  yeUow.  The  primitive 
form  of  its  cr}'stals  is  the  same  as  the  preoedinjg.  It  usually 
occurs  in  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four  planes  set 
on  the  lateral  edges.  The  crystals  are  commonly  small, 
but  complete.  Lateral  planes  smooth.  Lustre  shining. 
Internal  lustre  splendent  and  vitreous.  Fracture  straight 
foliated.  Cleavage  as  in  the  preceding  subspecies.  Frag- 
ments sharp-edged.  Transparency  from  transparent  to 
translucent.  Scratches  quartz.  Rather  easily  frangible. 
Feels  a  little  greasy  when  cut.  Befqre  the  blow-pipe  loses 
its  colour,  but  not  its  transparency.  Infusible  with  soda  or 
microcosmic  salt.   Melts  with  borax  into  a  transparent  glass. 

*  AccdrdiDg  to  Mohs  it  has  a  six-fold  cleavage,  ami  its  primitive 
form  is  a  fuur-sided  rectangular  prism,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids 
set  on  the  lateral  edges.  This  is  also  the  most  common  variety  of  its 
crystallization.  f  Haiiy,  Jour  de  Mio.  No.  zxvL  91. 

t  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.         ^  Lowry,  Jameson's  Miiienilogy>  i.  17. 
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The  constituents  of  these  minerals,  as  determined  by  the  Chip.ji. 
analyses  of  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin,  are  as  follows : 


Zircon. 

Hyacinth. 

• 

t         t 

* 

II 

II 

Zirconia 
Silica 
Iron  oxide 
Jx)ss 

690 

26-5 

0-5 

4-0 

65     64-5 

S3      32-5 

1        1-5 

1        1-5 

70 

25 
0-5 
4-5 

64-5 

32-0 

2-0 

1-5 

100 

66 

31 

2 

1 

. 

100 

100    100 

100 

100 

Ctuysolite 
lunilj. 


If  we  were  to  consider  this  mineral  as  a  silicate  of  zirco* 
nia,  it  would  follow,  that  an  atom  of  zirconia  weighs  only 
4'535,  which  is  below  the  weight  assigned  in  a  preceding 
chapter  of  this  work.  But  at  present  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  good  data  to  determine  the  point. 

III.   RUBY  FAMILY. 

The  minerals  belonging  to  this  family  are  di^aded  into  Ruby  fa- 
seven  species,  namely,  ccyfowi/e,  automalite^  spinell^  sapphire^  "'^y' 
corundum^  emery ^  and  chrysoberyL    They  are  all  extremely 
hard,  and  several  of  then\  highly  valued  on  account  of 
their  beauty. 

Sp.  1.    Ceylanite.*^ 

Pleanaste  of  Haiiy. 

The  mineral  denominated  ceylanUe,  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  from  which  it  was  brought  into  Europe,  had  been 
observed  by  Rom£  de  LoBie;  ff  but  was  first  described  by 

•  Klaproth's  Beitra$re,  i.  222.  t  From  Norway.     Ibid.  iii.  271. 

i  Klaproch's  Ibid.  v.  130.    The  specimen  was  from  Ciicars  in  India. 
§  From  Ceylon.    Ibid.  i.  231. 

Q  From  £x)milly.    Vaoquelin,  Jour  de  Min.  Na«  sxvi«  106. 
^*  Brochant,  ii.  525.    Hauy's  Miner,  iii.  17.     Bourooo.  Phil.  Trans. 
1909,  p.  318.     Jameson,  i.  26. 
tf  CrystaUog.  iii.  180.    Mute  21. 

8  2 
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Book  in.  La  Metherie  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  fiir  January 

1793. 

It  is  most  commonly  found  in  rounded  masses;  but  some- 
times a1f«o  crystallized.  The  primitiTe  form  of  its  crystals 
is  a  r^;ular  octahedron :  it  often  occurs  under  this  form, 
but  more  commonly  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  are  want- 
ing, and  small  &ces  in  their  place.* 

Colour  appears  dark  indigo  blue,  passing  into  bluish 
black ;  but  when  closely  examined  proves  greenish  black. 
Surface  rough.  Ebcternal  lustre  small;  internal  shining 
and  splendent,  resinous.  Fracture  perfect  flat  conchoidaL 
Fragments  very  sharp-edged.  Scratches  quartz  slightly. 
Softer  than  spinell.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from 
8*7647  to  3*79Sl.t    Infiisible  per  se. 

Sp.  2.  AutomoUte. 

This  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Fahlun*  It 
occurs  in  talc  slate;  and,  what  is  singular,  though  this  rock 
abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fahlun,  the  antomalite 
is  found  only  in  Eric  Malt's  mine.  It  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Assessor  Oahn,  about  die  year  1805, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  examined  and  analysed  by  Ekeberg 
and  Berzclius,  who  each  separately  obtained  the  same  con- 
stituents. An  account  of  it  was  published  by  Ekeberg  in 
18064 

Its  colour  is  dark  green.  Always  crystallized  in  rc^rular 
octahedrons,  similar  to  the  form  of  the  spinelL  The  crys- 
tals are  small.  Longitudinal  firac^iuv  foliated ;  cross  frac^ 
ture  uneven  and  somewhat  conchoidal.  Opake^  but  in 
small  pieces,  translucent  on  the  edges.  When  pounded,  it 
becomes  light  green.  Scratches  quartz.  I^>ecific  gravity 
4*261.$  Not  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe.  WiA  borax  it 
melts  into  a  glass,  green  while  hot,  but  colourless  when  cold. 
Its  constituents  are^ 

♦  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxriii.  264.  t  Hiay. 

}  Afhandlingar,  i.  84. 

^  Ekebergy  AtluuxHingar^  i.  88.  SometisMi  small  spedLS  of  gslem 
may  be  observed  iu  the  crystal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  theo  4*8T14.  Il 
is  doubtless  owing  to  some  such  mi^iture  that  Uaiiy  has  mads  tha  specific* 
gravity  as  high  as  4'6969.    See  Lucas,  ii.  337. 
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*  t 


AluminA GO  ••••  42 

Silica 4-75  •••.     4 

Zinc  oxide «  24*25  ....  28 

Iron  oxide 9-25  ....     5 

Sulphar  and  loss . .      —  •••.17 

Lo« 1*75  ....  — 

Undecompoeed ...     —  ....    4 

100  100 

The  name  automolite  (deserter)  was  applied  to  this  mi* 
neral  on  account  of  the  portion  of  zinc  which  it  contains. 
As  its  crystalline  form  is  the  same  with  that  of  q)ineU,  it 
was  believed  at  first  that  automolite  was  merely  qpinell^ 
with  particles  of  blende  mixed  mechanically  through  the 
crystal.  I  have  been  even  told  by  some  diat  they  could 
detect  the  mixture  by  the  naked  eye.  But  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  automolite  is  greater  than  dther  that  of  q>indl 
or  of  blende,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  something  mora 
than  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two :  but  if  it  be  a  che* 
mical  compound  of  the  two,  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  qf>ecies.  Berzelius  has  given  to  this  mineral  the 
name  of  Gahmte.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
its  composition.  I  think  Vauquelin's  specimen  must  have 
been  impure,  as  neither  Elkeberg  nor  Berzelius  detected  any 
sulphur  in  this  mineral. 

1^.  8.  SpmeU. 
Spinell  and  balass  ruby  of  Kirwan — Rubis  spinelle  octoedre  of 

De  lAsle'^Spinellus  of  Omelin. 
This  stone^  which  comes  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
which  has  been  found  also  in  the  granular  ejected  limestone 
of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  limestone  %  quarry  belonging  to  the 
iron  foundery  at  Oker  in  Sudermanland  in  Sweden,  is 
usually  crystallized.  The  form  of  its  integrant  particles  is 
the  tetrahedron^  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  Crystals, 
regular  octahedron,  composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids 
applied  base  to  base,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle^     In  some  cases  two  opposite  sides  of  the 

•  Ekebeig,  Gehlen's  Jour.  t.  4iS. 

t  VaoqueUoy  Gehlen's  Jour.    Second  series,  ii.  38. 

{  This  lime-stone  is  primitive  9s  is  obvious  from  Hisinger's  toooont  of 
the  structure  of  that  part  of  the  oounirj.    SsmliDS  till  ea 
Geognifi  ufVer  Sverige,  p.  150. 
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Book  III.  pyramids  are  broader  than  the  other  two ;  and  sometimes 
the  edges  of  the  octahedron  are  wanting,  and  narrow  fiices 
in  their  place.  For  figures  and  descriptions  of  these,  and 
other  varieties  of  these  crystals,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Rom^  de  Lisle  and  the  Abh4  Estner.*  It  occurs  also  in 
tetrahedrons,  in  rhomboids  whose  &ces  have  angles  of  120^ 
and  60°,  in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  and  in  four-sided 
prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.t 

Colour  red,  passing  on  the  one  side  to  blue^  and  on  the 
other  to  yellow  and  brown.  From  carmine  red  it  passes 
into  crimson,  cochineal,  and  cbeny-red ;  and  into  plum, 
violet,  and  indigo  blue;  and  likewise  into  blood  red, 
orange  yellow,  and  reddish  brown.  Surface  smooth. 
Lustre  splendent,  vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  flat  conchoidat, 
sometimes  imperiecdy  foliated.  Fragments  sharp-edged. 
Transparent  and  translucent.  Scratches  quartz  strongly. 
Scratched  by  sapphire.  Specific  gravity  from  3*570 1  to 
3*705.§  Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe:  mdts  with  borax*. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  classed  this  stone  among  their 
hyacinths.  II 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  ceylanite 
and  spinell,  according  to  the  most  accurate  experiments 
hitherto  made : 


Ceyla- 
nite. 

Spinell. 

•• 

tt 

tt         » 

Alumina 

68 

12 

2 

16 

74-5 
8-25 

15*5 
1-5 

0-75 

82-47 
8-78 

6^57 
2-18 

72*25 

Mairnesia • . 

14-63 

Silica 

5-48 

Oxide  of  iron' 

4*26 

Oxi<le  of  chromium 

Lime. 

Undetermined  matter .... 
Loss 

1-8S 
1-55 

Total ,. 

100 

100-5 

100-00 

100-00 

•  Crystall.  ii.  826.    Estner's  Miner.  73.  t  Boomon. 

t  Klaproth.  §  lowry,  Jameson's  Mineralogy^  i.  31, 

II   Pliniiy  lib.  xxxvii,  c.  9. 

••  Collet  Descotillsy  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxxiii.  11. 

ft  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  10. 

iX  VaoqueliDy  Jour,  de  Men.  No.  xuTiiL  89. 

§§  Berzelius,  Afhandlingar,  i.  99. 
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The  essential  constituents  of  spinell  appear  to  be  1  atom  chap.  ir. 
of  magnesia  and  6  atoms  of  alumina.  I  have  placed  cey-  ^— v^-^ 
lanite  along  with  it,  because,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the 
oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  only  accidental,  its  constituents 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  spinell.  In  automolite 
oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  be  substituted  for  magnesia.  Does 
the  alumina  in  these  minerals  perform  the  part  of  an  acid  ? 

Sp.  4.  Sapphire. 

The  stones  usually  called  precious  were  first  distinguished  History, 
onaccountof  their  colour.  Those  that  had  a  red  colour 
were  called  rubies ;  the  yellow  were  topazes;  the  blue,  sap^ 
phires;  and  the  purple  amethysts.  It  was  soon  observed, 
however,  that  most  of  the  properties  for  which  these  stones 
were  valued  were  proportional  to  their  hardness ;  and  as 
the  finest  kind  came  firom  the  east,  it  was  usual  with  lapi- 
daries to  distinguish  them  by  the  epithet  oriental-  Mine- 
ralogists were  accustomed  to  consider  these  stones  as  distinct 
species,  till  Rom^  de  Lisle  observed  that  they  agreed  in  the 
form  of  their  crystals,  their  hardness,  and  most  of  their 
other  properties ;  and  Werner  made  the  same  remark  about 
the  s^me  time.  These  observations  were  sufficient  to  con^ 
stitute  them  one  species ;  and  accordingly  they  were  made 
one  species  by  Rom^  de  Lisle  himself,  by  Kirwan,  and 
several  other  modem  mineralogical  writers.  Rom^  de 
Lisle  gave  the  species  the  name  of  ruby  ;  but  this  has  been 
since  confined  to  a  different  mineral.  This  induced  Haiiy 
to  invent  the  new  word  telesia ;  but  the  term  sappfure^  ap- 
propriated to  this  species  by  Werner  and  Delametheric, 
M9S  adopted  by  mineralogists  in  general. 

Sapphire  is  found  in  the  East  Indies,  especially  in  P^u 
and  the  inland  of  Ceylon ;  and  it  is  most  commonlj*  crys- 
^Uizcd.  The  crystals  are  of  no  great  size :  their  primitive 
form,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bournon,  is  a  rhomboid, 
whose  angles  are  86^  and  94^,  and  which,  therefore,  is 
nearly  rectangular.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  this  form, 
though  but  seldom.  Bournon  has  described  no  less  than 
pight  modifications  of  it  We  may  consider  the  primitive 
form  ds  composed  of  two  trihedral  pyramids  united  base  to 
base,  the  solid  angles  of  which  are  composed  of  tliree  acute 
angles  of  the  faces.  The  eight  modifications  are,  l.The 
summit  of  the  pyramids  is  replaced  by  a  face  perpendicular 
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Book  ilf.  to  the  axis,  and  of  various  sizes*  2.  The  edges  of  the 
base  of  the  primitive  pyramids  are  replaced  by  faces  paraUd 
to  the  axisi  which  separates  the  pyramids  by  a  six-aided 
prism  with  rhombic  planes,  Of^  this  modification  rant 
into  a  regular  six-sidol  prism.  S.  A  decrement  takes  place 
4m  the  flat  angles  <^  the  base,  which  converts  the  p3rramids 
to  six-sided,  so  that  die  crystal  is  often  a  dodecahedron, 
composed  of  two  six-sided  pyramids  applied  base  to  base; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  both  pyramids  are  complete. 
This  modification  is  often  combined  widi  the  second. 
4.  The  solid  angle  at  the  smnmit  is  replaced  by  three  faces, 
which  sometimes  become  so  lai^  as  to  cause  the  fiices  of 
•the  primitiTe  rhomboid  to  dimppear,  and  converts  the 
crystal  into  a  secondary  rhomboid,  whose  faces  have  angles 
of  1 14^  and  €6°.  S.  A  more  rapid  decrement  of  the  same 
kind  produces  a  rhondboid  still  more  acute,  the  &ces  of 
which  have  angles  of  1 17^  and  63^.  6.  Similar  decrements, 
still  more  rapid,  form  a  third  rhomboid  still  more  acute, 
whose  faces  have  angles  of  11^  14^  and  60°  46^.  7.  The 
acute  angles  irhich  rest  upon  the  base  of  the  primitive 
pyramids  suffer  a  decrement,  which  converts  the  ciystal 
into  a  six-sided  prism,  whose  faces  correspond  with  the 
solid  angles  of  the  base  of  the  primitive  pyramids.  8.  A 
six-sided  pyramid,  the  solid  angle  of  whose  summit  mea- 
sures 24^.  Each  of  the  edges  of  the  pyramid  is  replaced 
by  a  small  face,  which  makes  the  pyramid  a  dodecahedron.* 
The  crystals  are  complete;  planes  often  transversely 
streaked.    Occurs  often  in  small  rolled  pieces. 

Colours  blue  and  red.  From  Berlin  blue  it  passes  into 
indigo  blue,  and  into  azure,  violet,  lavender,  lilac,  and  sky- 
blue,  and  deep  green :  from  lilac  blue  into  peach  blossom, 
crimson,  cochineal,  and  carmine-red:  also  into  rose-red, 
reddish-white,  and  yellowish-white :  from  lavender-blue 
into  pearl  and  bluish-grey,  and  bluish-white.  Lustre, 
splendent,  vitreous.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Thmsparency 
from  transparent  to  translucent.  Causes  only  single  refrac- 
tion. Harder  than  all  minerals,  except  the  diamond. 
Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from  8'916  to  4'28S.t 
Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  Melts  with  borax  without 
effervescence. 

♦  Phil.  TnMW.  iaO«,  p.  250.  f  Jjowry  sod  Haiiy. 


8p.  5.    Corundum.^  Chap.  it. 

Corunditm  of  Gmelin — Adamantine  spar  of  Klaproth  and 
Kirwan — Corindon  of  Haiiy — Ccrivindum  of  Woodward. 

Though  corundum  appears  to  have  been  known  tx>  Dr.  HUtofy. 
Woodward,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  distinguished 
from  other  minerals  by  Dr.  Black.  In  176S,  Mr.  Berry,  a 
lapidary  in  Edinburgh,  received  a  box  of  it  from  Dr.  An- 
derson, of  Madras.  Dr.  Black  ascertained  that  these  spe- 
cimens differed  from  all  the  stones  known  to  Europeans ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  hardness,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  adamantine  spar.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  known  to  European  mineralogists  till 
Mr.  Greville  of  London,  who  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote the  science  of  mineralogy,  obtained  specimens  of  it, 
in  1784,  from  India,  and  distributed  them  among  the  most 
eminent  chemists,  in  order  to  be  analysed.  Mr.  Greville 
also  learned  that,  its  Indian  name  was  corundum.  It  is 
found  in  Indostan,  not  &r  from  the  river  Cavery,  which  is 
south  of  Madras,  in  a  rocky  matrix,  of  considerable  hard- 
ness, partaking  of  tie  nature  of  the  stone  itself.t  It  0C7 
curs  also  in  China,  and  in  Ceylon,  Ava,  &c.  The  Count 
de  Boumon  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between  this  mi- 
neral and  the  sapphire,  in  a  dissertation  published  by  him 
and  Mr.  Greville  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1798,  and  suggested  it  as  probable  that  corundum  may  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  sapphire ;  and  that  the  seeming  differ- 
ence in  their  ingredients  is  owing  to  the  impurity  of  those 
specimens  of  corundiun  which  have  hitherto  been  brought 
to  Europe.  This  conjecture  has  been  since  confirmed  by  a 
subsequent  dissertation  of  Boumon,  and  the  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  Chenevix.^  Werner  subdivides  it  into  two  species, 
namely  conmdum  and  adamantine  spar  ;  but  in  reality  they 
seem  to  be  only  varieties,  or  at  most  subspecies  of  the  same 
species.  The  chief  difference  exists  in  the  colours.  The 
first  is  found  in  India,  the  second  in  China. 

*  See  Kirwan's  Min.  i.  Klaproth  in  Beob.  der  Beriin,  Tiii.  295,  and 
Beitrage,  i.  47.  Mr.  Greville  and  the  Count  de  Boumon  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  1798,  p.  403,  and  in  Nicholson's  Jour.  ii.  540,  and 
iii.  5.  Mr.  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxx.  193,  and  Jour,  de  Min.  No. 
xxviii.  962,  and  Mineral,  iii.  1.    Brochant,  i.  356.    Jameson,  i,  41. 

t  Garrow  and  Greville,  Nicholson's  Jour.  ii.  540. 

X  Phil.  Trant.  1802,  p.  233. 
5 
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Book  in.  The  colour  of  corundum  is  various  shades  of  green, 
blue,  red,  and  brown.  It  occurs  massive,  in  rolled  piecesi 
and  crystallized.  Crystals  the  same  as  in  sapphire.  Sur- 
face rough.  Extern^  lustre  dull ;  internal  shining^  vitre* 
ous.  Fracture  perfect,  foliated.  Cleavage  fourfold.  Frag- 
ments rhomboidal.  Translucent.  Scratches  quartz.  Eadly 
frangible.     Specific  gravity  8*710*  to  4^180.t 

Sp.  6.    Emery. X 

Til  is  mineral  is  brought  to  Britain  from  the  isle  of 
Kaxos,  where  it  must  exist  in  great  abundance.  It  occurs 
also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  ib  always  in  shape- 
less masses,  and  mixed  with  other  minerals.  It  has  been 
usually  considered  as  an  iron  ore,  because  it  is  always  con- 
taminated with  the  oxide  of  that  metal.  Colour  interme- 
diate between  greyish  black  and  bluish  gr^.  Lustre^  glis- 
tening, adam^tine.  Fractqre  small-grained  uneven,  some- 
times splintery*  Fragments  rather  bluntpcdged.  Some- 
times in  fine  grained  distinct  concretions.  Opaque.  Scarcely 
yields  to  the  file.  Difficultly  fi*angible.  Specific  gravity 
about  4.  This  mineral  is  much  used  in  polishing  hard 
bodies. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  theso 
tninerals  according  to  the  best  analysis  hitherto  made. 

*  Klaproth.  f  Greyill^  ^^icboboo't  Jour.  iii.  11. 

t  JamesoDy  i.  89. 
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This  table  seems  to  show  that  the  composition  of  sap- 
phire, corundum,  and  emery  is  essentially  the  same.  Sap- 
phire is  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity ;  but  die  other  two  mi- 
nerals are  more  or  less  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of 
foreign  bodies.  In  all  probability  sapphire,  supposing  it 
absolutely  pure  would  consist  entirely  of  alumina.  The 
q)ecimen  examined  by  Klaproth  contained  no  other  foreign 
body  but  1  per  cent  of  iron.  If  we  take  this  analysis  as 
the  type  of  purity  and  compare  the  others  witli  it,  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  how  much  the  other  specimens  were 
contaminated  by  foreign  bodies. 

Sp.  7-     ChrysoberyL^ 
Cymophane  of  Haiiy, 

Hitherto  this  stone  has  been  found  only  in  Brazil,  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Connecticut,  in  North  America. 
Werner  first  made  it  a  distinct  species,  and  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  now  bears.  It  is  usually  found  in  round 
masses  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  it  is  sometimes  also 
crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  ciystals  is  a  four- 
sided  rectangular  prism,  whose  height  is  to  its  breadth  as 
a/  3  to  1,  and  to  its  thickness  as  ^2  to  1.  The  most 
common  variety  hitherto  observed  is  an  eight-sided  prism, 
terminated  by  six-sided  summits.  Two  of  the  fibres  of  the 
prisms  are  hexagons,  two  are  rectangles,  and  four  trape- 
ziums :  two  faces  of  the  summits  are  rectangjles,  and  the 
other  four  trapeziums.  Sometimes  two  of  the  edges  of  the 
prism  are  wanting,  and  small  faces  in  their  placet 

Colour  asparagus  green,  sometimes  passing  on  the  one 
hand  to  greenish  white,  and  on  the  odier  to  yellowish  grey. 
External  lustre  of  the  crystals,  shining;  internal  splendent, 
vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp- 
edged.  Semi-transparent.  Scratches  quartz  and  beryL 
Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  by  my  trial 
3' 733.    Infiisible  before  the  blow-pipe. 

*  Kinvan,  i.  $62.    Brochant.  i.  167.    Haiiy,  ii.  491.    Jamtson^i. 
44. 
t  Haiiy,  Jour,  do  Min.  No.  \\u  &, 
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Klaproth^s  analyw  of  this  mineral  is  as  follows :  Chip.  ii.  ^ 

Almnina. 71'5  ^"V"^ 

SUica 18-0 

Lime 6*0 

Oxide  of  iron 1*5 

Loss , 3 

100* 

I  analysed  it  some  years  ago,  but  Having  accidentally 
lost  the  result  I  cannot  state  it  here*  But  the  only  consti- 
tuents I  found  were  alumina,  silica,  and  oude  of  iron.  I 
tried  for  lime  to  no  purpose.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  4  atoms  alumina  and  1  atom  silica* 

IV.    SCHORL  FAMILY. 

This  family  contains,  8  species,  namely,  t(^)az^  schorUte^  Sehoctfii* 
pyrophysalite,  euclasef  emerald^  ioUte^  schorly  said^fibralUe.       °"^^* 

Sp.  1.    TopazA 

Ocddental  rubify  topaz,  and  sapphire. 

The  name  iopaz  has  been  restricted  by  Mr.'  Hauy  to 
'  the  stones  called  by  mineralogists  occidental  ruby,  topaz, 
and  sapphire ;  which,  agreeing  in  their  crystallization  and 
most  of  their  properties,  were  arranged  under  one  species 
by  Mr.  Rom6  de  Lisle.  The  word  topaxy  derived  from  an 
island  in  the  Red  Sea,  %  where  the  ancients  used  to  find 
topazes,  was  applied  by  them  to  a  mineral  very  different 
from  ours.  One  varic^  of  our  topaz  they  denominated 
chrysolite. 

The  topaz  is  found  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Siberia,  Brazil, 
Scotland,  Cornwall,  and  New  Holland,  mixed  with  other 
minerals  in  granite  rocks. 

It  is  most  commonly  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  is 
an  octahedron  composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids  whose 

•  Beitrage,  i.  102. 

t  Kirwan's  Min.  i.  254.  Pott,  Mem.  Berlin,  1747,  p.  46.  Margraff, 
ibid.  1776,  p.  73  and  160.  Henkd,  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  iv.  316. 
Brochant,  i.  212.     Jameson,  i.  48. 

t  It  got  its  name  from  reva^a,  to  teek  ;  because  the  island  was  dftea 
jiurroonded  with  fog,  and  therefore  difficult  to  find.  See  Plinix  lifab  xuvii . 
c.  8. 
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Book  III.  base  is  a  rectangle  applied  base  to  base.   iBut  it  occnn  itbott 

^"*%^"^  commonly  in  eighth-sided  prisms,  the  terminations  of  wluch 

are  somewhat  complicated.     For  a  description  I  refer  to 

Haiiy. 

Colour  wine  yellow.  From  pale  wine  yellow  it  passes 
into  yellowish  white,  greenish  white,  mountain  green,  sky 
blue:  from  deep  wine  yellow  into  flesh  red  and  crimson 
red.  Lustre  splendent,  vitreous.  Cross  fracture  perfect 
straight  foliated ;  longitudinal,  small  imperfect  conchoidaL 
Fragments  sharp-edged,  sometimes  tabular  and  qplinterjr. 
Often  transparent,  sometimes  only  translucent  It  causes 
a  double  refraction.  Scratches  quartz,  but  is  scnched  by 
spincU.  Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from  8"464 
to  8*641.*  The  Siberian  and  Biti^  topazes,  when  heated, 
become  positively  electrified  on  one  side,  and  n^atively  on 
the  olher.t  It  is  infusible  by  the  blow-pipe.  The  yd|ow 
topaz  of  Brazil  becomes  red  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat 
in  a  crucible ;  that  of  Saxony  becomes  white  by  the  same 
process.  This  shows  us  that  the  colouring  matter  of  these 
two  stones  is  dificrcnt 

Sp.  2.    SchorUie.t 

Schorlous  beryl  of  Werner^  LeucolUe  of  Daubenton^* 

Pycnite  of  Hauy. 

This  stone^  which  received  its  name  finom  Mr.  Klaprotli, 
is  generally  found  in  oblong  masses,  which  when  r^ular 
are  six-sided  prisms  inserted  in  granite.  It  is  found  at 
Altenberg  in  Saxony,  in  a  primitive  rock,  and  likewise  in 
Crytuli.  other  places.  By  careful  mechanical  division,  small  four- 
sided  prisms,  whose  bases  are  rhombs  with  angles  of  120^ 
and  60^,  may  be  obtained  from  the  larger  specimens. 
These  Bucholz  considers  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  schor- 
lite.     Tlie  crystals  commonly  large. 

The  colour  is  white  of  various  shades,  passing,  on  the 
one  hand,  through  greyish  white,  and  yellowish  white,  into 
straw  yellow,  and,  on  the  other,  through  reddish  white 
into  peach  blossom,  and  even  crimson  red.  Some  speci- 
mens are  marked  with  spots  of  violet  blue.     Lustre  shining 

*  Werner  and  Lowrj.  f  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  387. 

tBrocbant,  i.   SS4.    Haiiy^  iii.    S36.    Jameson,  i.    66.     Bacbofa^ 
Oehlen'i  Joar.  ii.  13. 
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resinous.    Cross  fracture  imperfect  foliated;  longitudinal  Chap. II. 
.imperfect  small  oonchoidaL    Composed  of  thin  prismatic 
distinct  concretions,    which    are  longitudinally  streaked. 
Translucent      Moderately   hard.     Brittle.     Very    easily 
frangible.     Specific  gravity  from  3-503  to  3*530.* 

Sp.  3.    PyropkysaUte. 

This  mineral  was  discovered  by  Assessor  Gahn,  at  Finbo^ 
three  quarters  of  a  Swedish  mile  east  from  Fahlun,  in  Da- 
lecarlia,  where  it  occurs  embedded  in  gneiss.  The  first 
account  of  it  was  published  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelins  in 
1806.t  '^^  description  as  drawn  up  by  Hisinger  is  nsarly 
as  follows : 

Colour  whiter  sometimes  with  a  shade  of  green.  Usually 
in  irregular  pieces,  someti:  les  approaching  to  the  shape  of 
a  rhomboid.  Fracture  foli  ited.  The  cleavage  appears  to 
be  triple ;  but  two  of  them,  which  are  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  rhomboid,  are  very  indistinct ;  while  the  third  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  rhomboid  is  very  well  defined.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate,  sharp-edged.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  Scratches  glass  readily,  but  is  itself  scratched  by 
quartz.  Difficultly  fr'angible.  Specific  gravity  3*451.  The 
powder  phosphoresces  slightly  when  heated.  Scarcely 
fusible  before  the  blow-pipe^  but  becomes  white  and  opaque, 
and  small  bubbles  cover  its  surface^  which  burst  when  the 
heat  is  kept  up.  With  borax  it  melts  into  a  transparent 
and  colourless  glass ;  with  soda  it  effervesces,  and  forms  a 
porous  mass. 

Haiiy  considers  the  three  preceding  minerals,  not  as 
distinct  species  but  as  mere  varieties.  And  if  we  attend  to 
their  properties,  and  to  the  following  table  exhibiting  their 
composition,  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  adopting  that 
opinion  as  correct: 

*  fiucfaoh*  t  Af  haadlingar,  i.  11 1. 
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From  Berzeliu^  analysis  we  see  that  (be  compouUon  of 
topaz  and  pyrophysalite  is  absolutely  the  same.  Schorlite 
contains  less  alumina  and  ratlier  more  silica  and  fluoric  add. 
It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  composition  of 
these  minerals.  Berzeltus  considers  schorlite  as  A  F  f 
+  3  A  S ;  that  is,  a  compound  of  I  atom  of  fluate  of  alu- 
mina and  of  3  atoms  of  silicate  of  alumina;  while  topaz  and 
pyrophysalite  he  considers  asA*  F^  +   SA  S,  ^atiss 


compound  of  1  atom  of  subfluate  of  almnina  and  3  atoms  of  Chap.  li. 
silicate  of  alumina*  But  the  numbers  which  we  have 
adopted  for  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  the  constituents  of 
topaz  do  not  agree  with  this  notion.  Berzelius'  analysis 
indicates  1  atom  fluoric  acid,  4^-  atoms  silica,  and  7-^  atoms 
alumina.  Probably  tiie  acids  in  topaz  are  fluosilicic  and 
silicic.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  compound  of  1  atom  subfluosi-» 
licate  of  alumina  and  3  atoms  subsilicate  of  alumina.  So 
that  iu  symbol  will  be  A*  F  /•  -f  3  A»  S. 

Sp.  4.  Enclose.* 

This  stone,  which  was  brought  from  Peru  by  Dombey, 
and  which  was  afterwards  found  in  Brazil,  was  at  first  con* 
founded  with  the  emerald,  on  account  of  its  green  colour. 
It  is  always  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals 
is  a  rectangidar  prism,  whose  bases  are  squares;  but  it 
usually  occurs  in  four-sided  oblique  prisms,  two  angles  of 
which  are  square,  the  others  130^  5S\  according  to  the 
measurement  of  WoUaston. 

The  crystals  are  longitudinally  streaked.  Colour  moun- 
tain-green. Lustre  splendent,  vitreous.  Longitudinal  frac^ 
ture  foliated.  Cleavage  twofold.  Cross  fracture  oonchoidaL 
Causes  a  double  refraction.  Scratches  quartz.  Very  easily 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  2'907.t  Fusible  before  the 
blow-pipe  into  a  white  enamel.  This  mineral  was  sub- 
jected to  an  imperfect  analysis  by  Vauquelin,^  who  found 
its  constituents  as  follows : 

Silica. 36 

/lumina 23  ^ 

Glacina 15 

Chdde  ofiron...     5 
Loss 21 

100 

This  anal3rsis  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  constitution  of  euclase.  Its  specific  gravity  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  is  specifically  different  from  the  emerald. 

•  Brochant,  ii.  508.    Haiiy,  ii.  631.    Jameson,  i.  64. 
t  Lowry.  I  Jour,  de  Pbjt,  Ixii,  317. 
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Book  IIL        .  Sp.5.  Emercdd. 

Of  this  species  there  are  two  subspecies,  namely,  emerald 
and  beryl. 

Subsp.  1.  Emerald.* 

This  mmeral  comes  chiefly  from  Peru ;  some  specimens 
have  been  brought  from  lE^ypt*  Dolomieu  found  it  in  the 
Crystals,  granite  of  Elba.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found  only  crystal- 
lized. The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  regular  six- 
sided  prism ;  and  the  form  of  its  integrant  molecules  is  a 
triangular  prism,  whose  sides  are  squares,  and  bases  equi- 
lateral triangle8.t  The  most  common  variety  of  its  crystals 
is  the  regular  six-sided  prism,  sometimes  with  the  edges  of 
the  prism,  or  of  the  bases,  or  the  solid  angles,  or  both, 
wanting,  and  small  faces  in  their  placcj: 

Crystals  short;  lateral  planes  smooth,  terminal  planes 
rough.  Colour  emerald  green  of  all  intensities.  Internal  lus- 
tre between  splendent  and  shiningj  vitreous.  Fracture  small 
imperfect  conchoidal,  with  a  concealed  foliated  fracture  and 
four-fold  cleavage.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Transp^ent  or 
translucent  Causes  double  refraction.  Scratches  quartz 
with  difficulty.    Specific  gravity  from  2'$00  §  to  2*7755.  Q 

Subsp.  2.  Beryl. 

Tbis  mineral  is  found  embedded  in  primitive  rocks  and 
veins  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Siberia.  It 
is  crystallized  in  the  .same  forms  as  the  emerald.  The 
crystals  are  long,  have  their  lateral  planes  longitudinally 
streaked,  their  terminal  planes  smooth. 

Its  most  common  colour  is  green  ;  fixxn  mountain  green, 
it  passes  into  apple,  asparagus,  oil  green,  honey-yellow; 
also  into  smalt  and  sky-blue.  The  colours  are  usually  pale.' 
Lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Cross  fracture  between  uneven 
and  small  imperfect  conchoidal :  longitudinal  fracture  foli- 
ated, with  a  four-fold  cleavage.     Fragments  sharp-edged. 

*  Kirwfm,  i.  247  and  248.  Dolomieu,  Magazin  Encyclopif  dique^  ii. 
17  and  145;  and  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xiiii.  19.  Klaproth's  Beitrage,  ii. 
18.     Brochant,  i.  217.    Haiiy,  ii.  516.    Jameson,  i.  67. 

t  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  lix.  72. 

t  Rom^de  lisle,  ii.  445,  and  Haiiy,  ibid.        S  Werner.        1|  Haiiy. 
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When  massive  it  consists  of  thin  prismatic  distinct  concre-  Ohap.  II. 
tions.    Transparent;  sometimes  only  translucent,  and  then 
it  exhibits  cross  rents.     Causes  double  refraction.     Nearly 
as  hard  as  topaz.    Easily  frangible.    Specific  gravity  2*650 
to2-759.» 

These  two  minerals  become  electnc  by  frictipn,  but  not 
by  heat.  The  powder  does  not  phosphoresce  when  thrown 
on  a  hot  iron.f  At  150°  Wedgewood  they  melt  into  an 
o^^ue  coloured  mass.  According  to  Dolomieu,  they  are 
fusible  per  se  by  the  blow-pipe.  %  ' 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  this  8pe-» 
cies,  according  to  the  most  accurate  analyses  hitherto  mode. 


Emerald. 


§ 


II 


Silica • 

Alumina 

Glucina • 

Oxide  of  chromium. . 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  tantalum. . . 

Lime 

Water 

LfOss 


64*5 
16 
13 
8-25 


1-6 
2 


100-35 


68-50 

15-75 

12-50 

0-30 

1-00 

0-25 
1-70 


Beryl. 


## 


ioo 


68 
15 
14« 

1 


100 


tt 


•^ 


66-45 
16-76 
15-50 

0-6 


0-7 


^•^ 


tt 


68-35 
17-60 
13-13 

0^72 
0-27 


100 


100-07 


From  these  analyses  it  follows  that  the  constituents  of 
emerald  and  beryl  are  precisely  the  same^  and  that  the  only 
essential  constituents  are  silica^  alumina,  and  glucina.  It  is 
therefore  a  double  silicate.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound  of 
1  atom  of  bisilicate  of  glucina  and  of  2  atoms  of  silicate  of 
alumina.  Chromium  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  emerald 
and  iron  of  the  beryl. 


*  Werner.        f  Dolomiea,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  sviii.  t9.  t  Ibid* 

§  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxviii.  98. 

II  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  226. 
**  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xliii.  563. 
tt  Klaprothy  Beitrage  iii.  SIQ. 

tt  Berzeliusy  Af  handlingar,  iv.  192.  The  spedmen  was  from  Broddbo. 
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^ji^  Sp.  6.  lolite.* 

Dichroite  of  Cordier ;  Cordierite  of  Lucas. 

This  mineral  was  brought  to  France  from  Grenada  in 
Spain,  where  it  occurs  in  two  different  places  apparently  in 
fioetz  trap  rocks.  At  Arendal  in  Norway  it  has  been  found 
lately  imbedded  in  primitive  trap.  As  its  crystalline  form 
lias  not  been  ascertained  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  isentitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  species.  I  have  placed  it  here 
however  provisionally.  It  may  contribute  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  mineralogists  towards  it. 

Its  colour  is  muddy  violet-blue.  Wh^i  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  crystal  its  colour  is  violet-blue, 
but  when  looked  at  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
its  colour  is  yellowish-brown. 

It  is  frequently  crystallized  in  equilateral  six-sided  prisms 
with  rough  surfiu^es.  Lustre  shining  and  vitreous.  Frac- 
ture usually  small-grained  uneven,  sometimes  imperfect 
conchoidaL  Fragments  sharp  angular.  Specific  gravity 
2*560.t  Alternates  from  translucent  to  opaque.  Scnttches 
quartz  with  difficulty.  Easily  frangible.  According  to  the 
analysb  of  Dr.  Leopold  Gmelin,  the  constituents  of  iolite 
are  as  follows: 

Silica 42*6 

Alumina 34*4 

Magnesia  • 5*8 

Lime \     1*7 

Protoxide  of  iron 15*0 

Oxide  of  manganese..  ••     1*7 

101*2 1 

Sp.  7.  Schorl.  J 

Tourmaline  of  Haiiy. 

The  word  schorl  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  village  of 
Schorlaw  in  Saxony,  where  the  mineral  to  which  that  name 
was  originally  given  was  first  observed.  |f 

*  JamesoDy  i.  78.    Lucas^ii.  219.  f  Cordiek'. 

t  Schweigger^s  Jour.  xit.  316. 

S  Kirwan,  i.  ^65.    Haiiy,  iii.  31.    Brociiant,!.  226.    JamesoDi  i.  80. 
n  Jameson's  Minenlogyi  i.  124.    First  edition. 
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No  word  has  been  used  by  mineralogists  with  less  limi-  Chap.  ii. 
tation  than  schorl.    It  was  first  introduced  into  mineralogy  T^^v""*^ 
by  Cronstedt,  to  denote  any  stone  of  a  column^  formy         ^' 
considerable  hardness,  and  a  specific  gravity  fi*om  3  to  3*4. 
This  description  applied  to  a  very  gr^  number  of  stones ; 
and  succeeding  mineralogists,  though  they  made  the  word 
more  definite  in  its  signification,  l^ft  it  still  so  general,  that 
under  the  designAtiop  oischprl  almost  20  distinct  species  of 
minerals  were  included.     Werner  first  defined  the  word 
schorl  precisely,  and  restricted  it  to  one  species  of  stones^ 
It  occurs  commonly  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  similar 
rocks ;  often  massive  but  very  firequently  crystallized.    Pri* 
mitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid;  the  solid  * 

angle  at  the  syminit  of  which  is  139^,  having  rhombic 
&c^  with  angles  of  11  i^  1^  and  ^5""  48^:  but  it  usually 
occurs  in  three,  six,  eight,  nine,  or  twelve-sided  prisms^ 
terminated  by  four  or  five-sided  summits,  variously  trun- 
cated ;  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hauy  ^  and  Boumon,\  The  faces  of  the  crystals  are  often 
convex* 

Werner  divides  this  species  into  two  subspecies,  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  their  colour,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  found*  The  subdivision  is  in  some  respects  con- 
venient, as  it  shortens  description,  especially  in  that  branch 
of  mineralogy  which  Werner  has  distinguish^  by  the 
name  of  geognosy  ^ 

Subsp.  1.     Common  schorl. 

Colour  velvet  black.  Found  massive,  disseminated,  and 
crystallized.  Crystals  three-sided  prisms,  having  their 
lateral  edges  truncated ;  sometimes  terminating  in  a  pyra* 
mid.  The  crystals  are  mostly  acicular.  Lustre  2,  vitreous. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  between  imperfect  and  small  grained 
uneven.  Opaque.  Often  composed  of  thin  prismatic  dis- 
tinct concretions.  Streak  grey.  Hardness  rather  inferior 
to  quartz.  Specific  gravity  from  S'054  to  3*092.  When 
heated  to  redness,  its  colour  becomes  brownish  red ;  and  at 
127°  Wedgewood,  it  is  converted  into  a  brownish  compact 
enameLj: 

It  often  becomes  electric  when  heated,  precisely  like  the 

•  Miner,  iii.  34.  f  Pl"l.  Trans.  1802,  p.  313. 

}  iiirwao'8  Min.  i.  166, 
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succeeding  Bubspecies ;  but  sometimes,  from  its  containing 
particles  of  irrai,  the  experiment  does  not  succeed.* 

Subsp.  2.     Tourmaline.^ 

This  stone  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  speci- 
mens brought  from  Ceylon ;  but  it  is  now  found  frequendy 
forming  a  part  of  the  composition  of  mountains.  It  is 
sometimes  in  amorphous  pieces,  but  much  more  fi*equendy 
crystallized  in  three  or  nine-sided  prisms,  with  four-sided 
summits. 

Principal  colours  green  and  brown.  From  leek  green 
passes  into  pistachio  and  olive  green ;  liver  brown,  yellow- 
ish and  redaish  brown ;  hyacinth  and  crimson  red ;  violet, 
azure,  berlin,  and  indigo  blue.  Found  usually  crystallized. 
Crystals  three^  six,  or  nine-sided  prisms,  variously  trun- 
cated. Lateral  iaces  usually  striated  longitudinally.  In- 
ternal lustre  splendent,  vitreous.  Cross  fracture  has  a 
tendency  to  foliated;  longitudinal,  perfect  concboidal. 
Sometimes  transparent,  oflen  '  opaque.  Hard.  Rather 
easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  firom  3*0704  J  to  S'155.§ 

When  heated  to  200^  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  electric ; 
one  of  the  summits  of  the  crystal  n^ativety,  the  other  posi- 
tively. ||  It  reddens  when  heated;  and  is  fusihle per  se  with 
intumescence  into  a  white  or  grey  enamel. 

The  siberite  of  Lermina,  called  daawrite  by  Lametherie,  a 
mineral  found  in  Siberia,  is  considered  as  merely  a  variety 
of  schorl.     The  rubelliie  also  is  a  red  schorl. 

•  Haiiy^  iii.  56. 

t  Rirwan,  i.  271.  Bergman,  ii.  118,  and  v.  402.  Geriiard  Mem. 
Bcrl.  1777,  p.  14.  Haiiy,  Mem.  Par.  1784,  p.  870.  Wilson,  Phil. 
Trans,  xli.  308.  ^pinus,  Recaeil  sur  la  Tourmaline.  See  also  La  Por- 
terie,  le  Sapphir,  TOoil  de  Chat,  et  la  Toonnaline  de  Ceylon,  deinasqn^ 
Brochant,  i.  288.  Sir  William  Watson  has  shown  that  the  lyncuriom 
of  the  ancients,  as  described  by  Theophrastus,  must  have  been  the  tour- 
maline.   Phil.  Trans.  1759,  p.  394. 

J  Haiiy.  §  Werner.  ||  -Slpinus. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  accDrate  cxperi-  chap.  ii. 
ments  hitherto  made  to  detennine  the  composition  of  this 
mineraL 
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Booklll.^  From  these  analyses  it  would  appear  that  there  is  » 
marked  dbtinction  between  the  coipposition  of  rubellite 
and  the  other  varieties  of  schorl.  Rubellite  contains  no 
iron,  but  a  notable  quantity  of  manganese  and  soda,  both 
of  which  are  wanting  in  schorl.  The  great  loss  sustwied  by 
Bucbolz  in  his  analyses,  though  they  were  made  with  great 
care,  and  after  the  analyses  of  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin 
render  the  composition  of  schorl  doubtful.  If  the  loss 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  potash  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
symbol  for  schorl  is /«  S  +  2p*S  +  S  A/«S,  while  the 
6ymbol  for  rubellite  is  mgS  +  2  Sod.  S  +  12  A / S.  But 
these  conclusions  are  litdc  better  than  conjectural. 

Sp.  8.  FibroliteJ^ 

This  mineral  was  first  observed  by  Boumon  in  the  matrix 
of  the  imperfect  corundum.  Colour  white  or  dirty  grey. 
Hardness  rather  greater  than  that  of  quartz.  Specific  gra^ 
vityS'214<.  Texture  fibrous.  Cross  fracture  compact  Inter- 
nal lustre  glossy.  Infusible  by  the  blow-pipe.  Usually  in 
shapeless  fragments.  Bournon  observed  one  specimen  cr]rs- 
tallized  in  a  rhomboidal  prism ;  the  angles  of  whose  faces  were 
80°  and  100°.    It  is  composed,  according  to  Chenevix,  of 

58'25  alumina 
38*00  silica 
3*75  a  trace  pf  iron  and  loss 


lOO-OOf 
It  is  a  subsilicate  of  alumina. 

Epidotp  V.  EPIDOTE   FAMILY. 

This  family  contains  only  four  species ;  namely,  epidote^ 
zoisitCj  anihophyllite^  and  axinite.  If  the  two  first  be  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  this 
family  will  be  reduced  to  three  species. 

Sp.  1.  Epidote.X 

Delphinite  of  Saussure — PistacUe  of  Werner— TAo/Kle  of 

Lametherie — Acanticon^j  arendate  of  Pendrada. 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  in  the  fissures  of  pnountains, 

was  first  observed  in  Dauphiny,  aflerwards  in  Garmanyi 

Norway,  Scotland,  and  other  countries. 

•  Bournon,  Phil.  Trans.  1802,  p.  289.  +  Ibid.  p.  335. 

X  Brochant,  i.  510.    Haiiy,  iii,  102.    Jameson,  i.  ftl^. 
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It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized.    The  primitive  form  Chap.  il. 
of  its  crystals  is  a  rectangular  prism,    whose  bases  are  ^**v— ^^ 
rhombs  with  angles  of  MAP  37'  and  65''  2S\*     The  most^'^'**^ 
usual  variety  is  an  elongated  four-sided  prism  (often  flat* 
tened),   terminated    by  four-sided  incomplete  pyramids; 
sometimes  it  occurs  in  regular  six-sided  prisms.f    The 
crystals  are  often    very  slender;    longitudinally  streaked. 
Internal  lustre  shining.    Fracture  sometimes  foliated,  some- 
times  variously  radiated.      Fragments  sometimes  wedge- 
shaped  and  splintery.      In  coarse  granular  distinct  con- 
cretions.     Translucent;   sometimes    transparent.      Hard* 
Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  from    S'4f07    to  S'^G. 
Powder  white  or  yellowish  green,  and  feels  dry.     It  does 
not  become  electric  by  heat.     Before  the  blow-pipe  froths 
and  melts  into  a  black  slag.     With  borax  it  melts  into  a 

green  bead.^: 

Sp.  2.  Zoisite.  $ 

This  mineral  was  introduced  into  the  system  by  Werner, 
who  named  it  from  Baron  Von  Zois,  the  discoverer.  It 
occurs  in  primitive  mountains,  and  has  been  found  in 
Carinthia  and  Baireuth,  and  likewise  in  Aberdeenshire  in 
Scotland.    Haiiy  considered  it  as  a  variety  of  epidote. 

Colour  yellowish  grey,  sometimes  smoke  grey.  Massive 
and  crystallized  in  very  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  having 
their  obtuse  angles  rounded  off.  Crystals  longitudinally 
streaked.  Internal  lustre  shining,  inclining  to  pearly.  Frac- 
ture foliated;  in  massive  pieces,  inclines  to  radiated.  Only 
a  single  cleavage  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the 
prism  hitherto  discovered.  Shows  a  tendency  to  thin  co- 
lumnar distinct  concretions.  Translucent.  Specific  gravi^ 
S-315.II 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  experiments  hitherto 

made  to  determine  the  composition  of  these  mineriJs. 

■ 

•  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  xxviii.  271. 

t  Rom^  de  Lisle,  Crystall.  ii.  401,  aixd  Haiiy,  Jour.  d«  Min.  No. 
415. 
X  Haiiy  and  Descotils,  Jour,  de  Min.  No,  xxx.  415. 
^  Jameson,  ii.  597. 
II  Klaprotb,  Gehlea's  Jour.  Second  Series,  i.  t9B, 
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Epidote. 

Zoisite.  ' 

# 

t 

t 

§ 

§ 

II 

»• 

Silica.  ••••••••■•••* 

37 
27 
14 
17 
1-5 

3-5 

87 
21 
15 
24 
1-5 

37 

26-6 

20 

13 
0-6 
1.8 
1 

45 

29 

21 

3 

2 

47-5 

29-5 

17-5 

4-5 

0-75 
0-25 

40-25 

30-25 

22-50 

4-50 

2-00 
0-50 

44*0 

Almnina  •*•••...•. 

32*0 

Lime  •••••••• 

20-0 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese . 

2-5 
Trace 

JMMMlm,lAlV    •••••••••• 

JjOSS 

1-5 

1-5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  specimens  of  epidote  seem  to  have  been  pure^  as 
the  results  in  the  above  table  accord  very  nearly,  except  in 
the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  probably  often  mixed  with  other 
minerals.  Berzelius  considers  it  as  C  S  +  2/S  +  A  S  or 
a  compound  of  1  atom  silicate  of  lime,  2  atoms  silicate  of 
iron,  and  3  atoms  silicate  of  alumina*  2iOisite  is  probably 
epidote  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  extraneous  matter. 

Sp.  3.  Anthophyllitcff 

This  mineral  was  first  observed  at  Kongsbei^gin  Norway, 
and  described  by  Schumacher. 

Colour  light  hair  brown,  passing  into  dove  brown. 
Massive.  It  occurs  also  in  thin  flat  six-fdded  prisms,  lon- 
gitudinally streaked,  and  wanting  the  extreinity.  Lustre  splen- 
dent, adamantine.  Fracture  straight  fibrous.  Fragments  ap- 
proaching to  four-sided  prisms.  In  granular  distinct  con- 
cretions. Crystals  transparent,  massive  pieces  translucent 
on  the  edges.  Streak  white.  Semihard  in  a  high  degree. 
Remarkably  brittle.  Specific  gravity  3*156.  Powder  white 
with  a  shade  of  yellow.  When  exposed  in  a  crucible  to 
the  temperature  of  32^  Wedgewood  it  becomes  opaque  and 


*  Descotils,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  ixx.  430. 

t  Vauquelin^  Haiiy,  iii.  104.         t  Laugier,  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixix.  820. 
§  KJaprothy  Gehlen's  Jour.  Second  Series,  L  197. 
I  Bucholz,  Ibid.  p.  201. 

**  Klaprothy  Beitrage,  v.  43.    The  specimen  was  of  friable  zoisite. 
ft  Karsten  and  John,  Gehlen's  Jour.  Second  series.  8*496.    De-U- 
Metberie.  *Joiir.dePby8.1ziT.3$a.    Jameson  ii.  42. 
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dark  clove  brown ;  but  its  other  qualities  remain  unaltered  Chap.  II. 
Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe  alone,  but  with  borax  it 
melts  into  a  grass  green  transparent  bead.   With  microco&- 
mic  salt  it  melts  into  an  oil  green  bead.    With  fixed  alkali 
it  melts  readily. 

Its  composition  according  to  the  analysis  of  John  is  as 
follows : 

Silica 56 

Alumina 13*3 

Magnesia •  •  • . .  14 

Lime 3*33 

Oxide  of  iron 6 

Oxide  of  manganese.  •    3 

Water 1"43 

Loss   2*94 

100-00  * 

Sp.  4.  Axinite.-^ 

YanoUte  of  Lametherie — Axintte  of  Haiiy-^ 

Thummerstone  of  the  Germans. 

Tliis  stone  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Schreber,  who 
found  it  near  Balme  d'Auris  in  Dauphin^  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  short  vioU.X  It  was  afterwards  found  near  Thum 
in  Saxony,  in  consequence  of  which  Werner  called  it 
thummerstone. 

It  is  sometimes  massive ;  but  more  commonly  crystallized. 
The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rectangular  prism, 
whose  bases  are  parallelograms  with  angles  of  101°  82'  and 
78°  28^§  The  most  usual  variety  is  a  flat  rhomboidal 
parallelopiped,  with  two  of  its  opposite  edges  wanting,  and 
a  small  face  in  place  of  each.||  The  faces  of  the  parallel- 
opiped are  generally  streaked  longitudinally. 

Common  colour  clove  brown ;  it  passes  on  the  one  hand 
to  plum  blue,  on  the  other  to  pearl  and  ash-grey,  and 
greyish  black.  External  lustre  splendent ;  internal  shining^ 
vitreous.    Fracture  fine-grained  uneven.   Fragments  sharp- 

• 

*  Chem.  Untersuchungen,  i.  SOD. 

t  Kirwan,  i.  273.    Pelletier,  Jour,  de  Phys.   xxvi.  66.     Brochtnt, 

1.  236.    Haiij,  iii.  92.    Jameson,  i.  103.         1  Rom^  de  Lisle,  ii.  353. 

^  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  264.       ||  Rom^  de  lisle^  ii.  353. 
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Book  III.  edged.  Masuve  varieties  occur  in  curved  lamellar  distinct 
concretions.  From  transparent  to  translucent  Hard; 
yields  to  the  file.  Very  easily  firangible.  Specific  gravity 
firom  3*213  to  3*300.*  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fix>&8  like 
zeolite,  and  melts  into  a  hard  black  enamel.  With  borax 
it  exhibits  the  same  phenomena,  or  even  when  the  stone  is 
simply  heated  at  the  end  of  a  pincer.f 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  analjrses  hitherto  mads 
to  determine  the  composition  of  this  mineral : 


Silica 52*7  •  • 

Alumina 25*6  •  • 

Lime 9*4  .  • 

Oxide  of  iron 9*6  •  • 

Oxide  of  manganese .  •  ^-  • . 

Soda  —  .. 

Loss    2*7  .  • 


§ 


n 


44  ....  50*5 

18  ....  16- 

19 17* 

14  ....     9*5 

4  ....     5*25 

—  ....    0*25 

1  ....     1*5 


100 


100 


100 


\ 


VI.   GARNET   FAMILY. 

This  family  contains  the  following  12  species ;  leuciie^ 
pyrenitej  vesuvianj  gahnite^  grossularia,  melanitej  aUocktmiCy 
garnet  J  aphme^  grenatite^  py^'ope^  and  cinnamon  stone. 

Sp.  1.    Leuciie.^^ 

Vesuvian  of  Kvnrzxi— White  Garnet  of  Vesuvius— 

Amphigene  of  Haiiy. 

This  stone  is  usually  found  in  volcanic  productions, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius. 
It  is  always  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  ito 
crystals  is  either  a  cube  or  a  rhomboidal  dodecahedron, 
and  its  integrant  molecules  are  tetrahedrons;  but  the  va- 

"*^"y'  +  Vauquelin,  Jour,  dc  Min.  No.  xxiii.  1. 

X  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  126. 

S  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min,  No.  xxiii,  1, 

II  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  28. 

••  Kirwan,  i,  285.    Brochant,  i.  188.    Haiiy,  ii,  559.    Jameson,  i. 
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rieties  hitherto  observed  are  all  polyhedrons.  The  most  Chap.  il. 
common  has  a  spheroidal  figure,  and  is  bomided  by  24 
equal  and  similar  trapezoids;  sometimes  the  faces  are  12, 
18,  SGf  54fy  and  triangular,  pentagonal,  &c.  For  a  de- 
scription and  figure  of  several  of  these,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Haiiy.*  The  crystals  vary  firom  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head  to  that  of  an  inch. 

Colour  yellowish  and  greyish  white ;  very  seldom  reddish 
white.  Internal  lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Fracture  imperfect 
flat  conchoidal,  sometimes  inclines  to  foliated.  Fragments 
sharp-edged.  Translucent  Scratches  glass  with  difficulty. 
Brittle.  Bather  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  firom 
2*455  to  2*490.t  Its  powder  causes  syrup  of  violets  to 
assume  a  green  colour.^  Infiisible  by  the  blow-pipe.  Gives 
a  white  transparent  glass  with  borax* 

Tbe  constituents  of  this  species  are  as  follows : 

§       II 

Silica  •  •  •  •  54  •  •  •  •  56 
Alumina.  .24  •  •  •  •  20 
Potash  ...  21  ....  20 
Lime  .••.—  ••••  2 
Loss 1    ....    2 

100  100 

It  is  obvious  that  leucite  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  of 
bisilicate  of  potash,  and  3  atoms  of  bisilicate  of  alumina. 
Its  symbol  isPS^-fSAS*. 

Sp.  2.  Pyrenite.^^ 

This  mineral  is  foimd  embedded  in  primitive  lime-stone 
in  the  Pic  Enes-Lids,  near  Bareges  in  France.  It  was 
separated  firom  garnet,  and  made  a  peculiar  species  by 
Werner. 

Its  colour  is  greyish  black.  It  occurs  massive  and  cr}'s- 
tallized  in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons.      Externally  the 

*  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxvii.  185. 

f  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  41  and  55. 

X  Vauquelioy  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxix.  165. 

§  Klaprothy  Beitrage,  ii.  50.  ||  Vauquelin.  . 

**  Jameson,  ii.  419. 


186  SIMnS  MINERALS. 

Book  III.  crystals  are  glistening,  inclining  to  shining;  internally 
glistening,  and  the  lustre  is  vitreous.  Fracture  small 
grained  uneven.  Fragments  indeterminate  angular,  and 
pretty  sharp-edged.  Opaque.  Hard.  i^)ecific  gravitf 
2'500.    The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows : 

SiHca 43 

Alumina  ..:•.••  16 

Lime 20 

Oxide  of  iron...  16 

Water,  &c 4 

Loss 1    , 

100  • 

Sp.  S.     Fesuviofuf 
Hyadnthine  of  Delametherie — Idocrase  of  Haiiy. 

This  mineral  is  found  among  the  exuviae  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, in  a  rock  composed  of  mica,  hornblende,  gametj 
and  calcareous  spar.  It  was  formerly  confounded  with  the 
hyacinth. 

Colour  olive-green,  sometimes  passing  into  blackish  green, 
sometimes  into  liver-brown.  Massive^  and  often  crystal- 
lized in  four-sided  rectangular  prisms,  having  the  edges 
truncated.  Its  primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  rectangular 
prism,  little  different  from  a  cube,  divisible  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  diagonals  of  the  base.  Integrant  molecule,  a 
triangular  prism.:^  Lateral  planes  of  the  crystals  slightly 
streaked.  Crj'stals  short,  and  usually  smaU.  External 
lustre. shining;  internal  glistening  between  vitreous  and  re- 
sinous. Fracture  small  grained,  uneven.  Has  a  tendency 
to  small  grained  distinct  concretions.  Translucent 
Scratches  glass.  Specific  gravity  fix)m  3*0882  to  3-409.^ 
With  borax  it  melts  into  a  yellowish  glass,  which  appears 
red  while  hot.|| 

The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows : 

•  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xliv.  571.  The  analysU  is  considered 
*'*  if  ^/°™^^  «^"»ct,  and  quoted  as  such  by  Hauy,  ii  642. 
t  Brochant,  i.  184.    Hauy,  ii.  574.    Jameson,  i.  111. 
tHauy,  ,1.574.  ^  Haiiy.  «  Vauquelin. 


Silica  • « • 

tfTQS 

r£8. 

• 

.  35-5 
.  22-25 
.  83-00 
. .     7-50 
..     0-25 
. .     1-50 

t  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

* 
42 

Alumina  < 

k  #  •  #  #  # 

16-25 

Lime  • .  • , 

34* 

Oxide  of 
Oxide  of 
Loss  • . . 

iron 

manganese  , 

5-5 

100  100 

Sp.  4,  Gahnite.f 

is  mineral  is  fomid  in  a  lime  quarry  at  Gbkum, 
edish  mile  south-west  from  the  celebrated  Danne- 

mines  in  Sweden.  The  lime  is  employed  in  the 
)y  iron  works.  The  lime  is  considered  as  pri- 
^  and  contains,  besides  tremolite  and  garnet,  the 
al  in  question,  in  kidney  shaped  masses.  It  was  de- 
d  and  analysed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Murray  in  1807,  under  the 
of  a  green  mineral  from  the  lime  quarry  of  Gokum.  j: 
nature  of  the  constituents  which  were  thus  found 
ler  with  some  other  considerations  induced  Swedish 
alogists  in  general  to  consider  it  as  a  variety  of  ve- 
1.    In  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Swedenstierna  gave  a  spe- 

of  it  to  the  Chevalier  Lobo  da  Silviera,  at  that  time 
guese  Ambassador  at  Stockholm,  pointed  out  the 
;nce  between  it  and  vesuvian,  and  requested  Lobo  to 
t  it  to  a  chemical  analysis.  Lobo  published  a  new 
ption  and  analysis  of  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
idlingar  (p.  276).  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Gahnite. 
krzelius,  who  had  assigned  that  name  to  the  automo- 
f  Ekeberg,  thought  proper  to  distinguish  this  new 
"al  by  the  name  of  Loboite.  §  I  shall  however  employ 
the  original  appellation  of  Lobo,  as  the  term  auto- 
3  seems  pretty  generally  adopted  by  mineralc^ts  for 
ahlun  mineral, 
e  colour  of  gahnite  is  dark  olive  green  with  a  slight 

of  brown.     The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  were 
norphous;  but  Murray,  describes  it  as  occurring  in 

laprothy  Beitrage,  ii.  32. 

fbandlingar,  ii.  173 ;  iii.  376.  t  ^^i^^*  ii*  l^^* 

lid.  iv.  147. 
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Book  III.  long  confused  prisms  without  any  r^ular  termination. 
These  prisms  are  channelled  longitudinally.  Their  fracture 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  prism  is  foliated,  and  has  a  resinous 
lustre;  the  cross  fracture  is  splintery,  and  has  a  less  lustre. 
According  to  Lobo  the  cross  fracture  of  gahnite  is  small 
granular  uneven,  sometimes  passing  into  the  small  con- 
choidal;  the  longitudinal  fracture  is  foliated.  The  external 
Justre  is  splendent;  the  internal  shining,  and  the  lustre  is 
intermediate  between  vitreous  and  resinous.  Fragments 
indeterminate,  not  particularly  sharp  angular.  Translucent 
when  in  thin  fragments.  Easily  fraiigible  and  brittle.  Spe- 
cific gravity  according  to  Murray  3'S93,  according  to  Lobo 
3*54321.  Before  the  blow-pipe  on  platinum  it  melts  into  a 
yellowish  brown  porous  glass.  On  charcoal  it  fuses  into  an 
opaque  bottle-green  glass;  with  borax  into  a  light  sea- 
green  transparent  glass.  Its  constituents  were  found  as 
follows : 

*  t 

Silica 35*87    ....  36 

Lime 34*32  ....  37*65 

Alumina 17*87  ....  17*5 

Magnesia ; . . . .  2*78  ....     2*52 

Oxide  of  iron 6*75  ....     5'25 

Oxide  of  manganese . .  0*81  ....    

Volatile  matter    0*25  ....     0*36 

Loss   1*85  ....     0*72 


100-00  100*00 

Sp.  5.    Grossularia.  % 

This  mineral  occurs  in  a  pale  greenish  claystone  near  the 
river  Wilni  in  Siberia,  and  has  been  separated  from  the 
garnet,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  chemical  composition. 

It  is  always  crystallized  either  in  the  garnet  dodecahedron 
or  the  common  figure  of  the  leucite.  Its  colour  is  aspara- 
gus green  approaching  to  mountain  green.  The  faces  of 
the  crystals  are  smooth,  which  characterizes  the  species. 
Lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Fracture  small  conchoidal. 
Strongly  translucent.  Hard.  Rather  easily  frangible. 
Specific  gravity  3*372.$    Its  composition  is  as  follows ; 

*  Mumj.  f  Lobo.  ^  Jameson,  i.  115.  |  Klaprodu 


Silica 44*0 

Lime • . . .  SS*5 

Alumina 8'5 

Oxide  of  iron 12*0 

Oxide  of  manganese .  •  Trace 
Loss 2*0 


100*0 


Sp.  6.  Melanite.^ 

Black  Gainet. 

This  mineral  which  has  hitherto  been  found  chiefly  at 
Frescati  and  St  Albano,  near  Rome,  in  the  Pyrenese,  and 
at  Torneo  in  Lapland,  was  long  confounded  with  garnet* 
It  was  first  accurately  distinguished  by  Werner. 

Its  colouf  is  velvet  black,  sometimes  inclining  to  greyish 
black.  It  is  usually  in  complete  crystals.  They  consist  of 
six-sided  prisms  accuminated  by  three  planes,  which  are 
placed  on  the  alternate  lateral  edges.  Suiface  smooth* 
Lustre  shining.  Fracture  imperfect  fiat  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments sharp-edged.  Opaque.  Hard.  Easily  fi*angible. 
Specific  gravity  from  3'691J  to  3-730.§  Its  constitu- 
ents are  as  follows : 

II 

Silica 35 

Lime 32 

Alumina •  • .  •     6'4 

Oxide  of  iron 25'5 

Oxide  of  manganese  • .  Trace  •  • 
Loss I'l 


«» 


..  35-5 

>  •  • 

..  32-5 

•  • 

..     6-0 

)  •  • 

..  24-25 

* » 

. .     0-40 

1  • . 

,.     1-35 

%  • 

ft 

34 
33 

6-4 
25-5 


1-1 


100 


100 


100 


Sp.  7.  Allochroiie.Xi 
This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  Virum's 


*  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iv.  319. 

t  Brocfaant,  i.  191.    Jameson,  i.  116.        %  Karsten, 

\  RlaprothjGehlen'sJoar.  Second  Series,  v.  203. 

g  Vauqueliii,.  Haiiy,  ii.  543.  *•  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ▼.  168. 

ft  Hissinger,  Afhandlingar^  ii.  153.    The  specimen  was  from  Torneo. 

{t  Jameson,  i.  181. 
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Book  IIL  iron  mine  at  Drammen  in  Norway.    It  was  first  described 
and  named  by  Professor  Schumacher. 

Ck>Iours  greenish  and  yellowish-grey.  Massive.  Internal 
lustre  glistening  and  resinous,  internal  glimmering.  Frac- 
ture sometimes  small-grained  uneven,  sometimes  even  pass- 
ing into  flat  conchoidal.  Fragments  rather  blunt-edged. 
Translucent  on  the  edges.  Gives  sparks  with  steel,  but 
does  not  scratch  quartz.  Rather  easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravitjr  from  S'50  to  8*58.  It  melts  before  the  blow-pipe 
into  a  black,  smooth,  and  opaque  enamel.  Its  constituents 
are  as  follows : 


Crystals. 


Silica 3S    . 

Lime. 30*5 . 

Alumina • 8    • 

Oxide  of  iron 17    . 

Carbonate  of  lime 6    . 

Oxide  of  manganese  •  • . ,     3'5  • 
Loss —    • 


100 


t 
37 
30 

5 
18-5 

6'2S 
3-25 

100 


Sp.  8.  Garnet. I 

This  mineral  occurs  abundantly  in  primitive  mountain?. 
It  is  usually  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crys- 
tals is  a  dodecaJiedron,  whose  sides  are  rhombs,  with  angles 
of  78°  31'  44^  and  120°  28'  16''.  The  inclination  of  the 
rhombs  to  each  other  is  120°.  This  dodecahedron  may  be 
considered  as  a  four-sided  prism,  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids.^  It  is  divisible  into  four  parallelopipeds,  whose 
sides  are  rhombs ;  and  each  of  these  may  be  divided  into 
four  tetrahedrons,  whose  sides  are  isosceles  triangles,  equal 
and  similar  to  either  of  the  halves  into  which  the  rhomboidal 
faces  of  the  dodecahedron  are  divided  by  their  shorter 
diagonal.  Tlie  integrant  molecules  of  garnet  are  similar 
tetrahedrons  ||     Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  dodecahedrons 

•  Vaaqaelin.        f  Rose,  Karsten's  Mineral.  Tabellen,  p.  33. 

t  Kirwan,  i.  258.  Gerhard,  Disquisitio  Physico-chymica  Granatorum,, 
Ice.  Pasumot,  Jour,  de  Phys.  iii.  449.  Wiegleb,  Ann.  de  Cliim.  i.  331. 
Brocbant,  i.  195.     Hauy,ii.  340.    Jameson,  i.  122. 

§  Rom^  de  Lisle,  ii.  332,  and  Ilaiiy,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xvii.  304. 

II  Haiiy,  ibid.  306. 


are  wanting^  and  small  feces  in  their  place ;  and  sometimes   Chap.  ii. 
garnet  is  crystallized  in  polyhedrons,  having  24  trapezoidal  ' 
&ces.     For  a  description  and  figure  of  these,  and  other 
varieties  of  garnet,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rom^  de  Lisle 
and  Haiiy.* 

Werner  divides  this  species  into  two  subspecies ;  namely, 
the  precious  and  common  garnet.  They  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  colour,  lustre,  firacture,  distinct  con- 
cretions, transparency,  and  specific  gravity. 

Subsp.  1.  Precious  Garnet. 

This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  carbuncle  of  the 
ancients.    It  is  employed  in  jewelleiy. 

Colour  red.  Hence  the  name  of  the  mineral,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate. 
Passes  from  columbine-red  to  cherry  and  brown-red.  Com- 
monly crystallized,  and  the  crystals  are  always  complete : 
sometimes  in  round  grains.  External  lustre  glistening; 
internal  shining,  vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal, 
sometimes  inclining  to  coarse-grained  uneven.  Fragments 
sharp-edged.  Sometimes  in  lamellar  distinct  concretions. 
Transparent;  sometimes  only  translucent.  Scratches  quartz. 
Brittle.  Not  particularly  eiisily  frangible.  Specific  gravity 
from  4-085 1  to  4'S524 

Subsp.  2.     Common  Garnet. 

Colour,  various  shades  of  brown  and  green ;  namely^ 
liver,  yellowish  and  reddish-brown ;  olive,  pistachio, 
blackish,  and  leek-green;  Isabella-yellow;  blood-red; 
greenisli-black.  Different  colours  oflen  appear  in  the  same 
mass.  Massive^  but  never  in  grains  or  angular  pieces; 
sometimes  crystallized.  Surface  of  the  crystals  diagonally 
streaked.  External  lustre  shining;  internal  glistening, 
between  resinous  and  vitreous.  Fracture  fine-grained 
uneven.  Fragments  not  sharp-edged.  In  small-grained 
distinct  concretions.  Translucent;  black  varieties  nearly 
opaque.  Rather  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from 
8*668  f  to  8'757.  ||  Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  more  easily 
than  the  first  subspecies. 

«  Haiiy,  Ann. d«  Chim.  iviLS06.         *  Klaproth.         t  Karttsn. 
$  KantMu  II  Werner. 

U2 


SUfPLS  MINERALS* 

The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows: 

Precious.        Common. 
•  t  t 

Silica 35-75..  36..  39-66 

Alumina 27-25..  22..  19*66 

Lime • —    •  •     3 . .  — 

Oxide  of  iron 36-00 . .  41 . .  39-68 

Oxide  of  manganese  •  •     0-25..  — ••     1-80 
Water,  &C. —    ••  — ..    —  . 


100     102 

Sp.  9.    Aplome. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
tlver  Lena.  I  have  seen  specimens  also  from  New  Holland, 
which  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it.  As  it  differs 
from  garnet  both  m  the  primitive  figure  of  its  crystals,  and 
in  its  specific  gravity,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  refuse  it 
ft  particular  place  in  the  mineral  system. 

Its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  violet  varieties  of  axi- 
nite,  and  its  lustre  nearly  the  same.  It  is  crystallized  in 
rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  having  strias  parallel  to  the  small 
diagonals  of  the  rhombs,  which  indicates  a  cube  for  its  primi- 
tive form.  It  is  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and 
to  scratch  quartz.  Fracture  sometimes  small  conchoidal. 
Most  commonly  opaque ;  sometimes  translucent  and  having 
an  orange-colour.  Specific  gravity  3-4444.  Its  consti- 
tuents, according  to  the  analysis  of  Laugier  are  as  follows : 

Silica. ••.••...-  40 

Alumina 20 

Lime. 14*5 

Oxide  of  iron 14 

Oxide  of  manganese 2 

Mixture  of^ilica  and  iron  ....     S 

Loss  by  calculation 2 

Loss , 5^5 

100$ 

*  Klaprothy  Beitrage,  ii.  26.  f  Vauquelin,  Hatiy,  ii.  549. 

I  HiuDger,  Af  hancUingar,  it.  385.    The  specimen  was  a  Fahlum  gar- 
net, of  the  specific  gravity  4*2.  ^  Ann.  de  Chim.  Iziii.  110. 


Sp.  10.     GranatiteJ^  Chtp.li. 

Siaurotide  of  Haliy— P/^re  de  Croix  of  de  Lisle— 
Staurolithe  of  Lametherie. 

Granatite  is  found  in  Galicia  in  Spain,  Britanny  in 
France,  and  at  St.  Gothard.     It  is  always  crystallized  in  a  Crystals, 
very  peculiar  form;  two  six-sided  prisms  intersect  each 
other,  either  at  right^angles  or  obliquely.    Hence  the  name 
cross-sione^  by  which  it  was  known  in  France  and  Spain.f 
Mr.  Haiiy  has  proved,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  that  the 
primitive  form  of  the  granatite  is  a  rectangular  prism,  .whose 
bases  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  129^^  and  50-^^ ;  and  that 
the  height  of  the  prism  is  to  the  greater  diagonal  of  the 
rhomb  as  one  to  six ;  and  that  its  integrant  molecules  are 
triangular  prisms,  similar  to  what  would  be  obtained  by 
cutting  the  primitive  crystal  in  two,  by  a  plane  passing 
vertically  through  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhomboidal 
base.     From  this  structure  he  has  demonstrated  the  law  of 
the  formation  of  the  cruciform  varieties.:t 

Colour  dark  reddish-brown.  Surface  sometimes  smooth, 
sometimes  uneven.  Internal  lustre  glistening;  between 
vitreous  and  resinous.  Fracture  between  small-grained 
uneven,  and  imperfect  concboidaL  Often  opaque;  some* 
times  transliieent  Scratches  quartz  fisebly.  Brittle.  Easily 
frangible. .  Specific  gravity  3*2861.  Infusible  before  the 
blowpipe.    Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

§               $  II  II 

Silica 3$       . .  30-6 . .  37*5    . .  27 

Alumma.... 44      ..  47-0..  41-0   ..  52*24 

Lime S'84  . .     3*0  . .  — 

Magnesia —  .  -    —  . .  0*5 

Oxideofiron   13      ..  15-3..  18*25..  18*50 

Oxide  of  manganese  ...     1       . .     —  . .  0*5   .  •     0*25 

Loss 5-16..     4-1..  2*25..  2* 

100         100        100  100 

Sp.U.     Pffrope*^ 
This  mineral,  which  is  found  in  Bohemia,  and    was 

*  Brochant,  ii.  496.    Haiij,  iii.  93.    Jameson,  i.  133. 

t  Roin^  de  lisle,  ii.  4S5.  t  <^^^>^*  deChim.  vi,  143. 

^  Vauqaelia,  Am.  do  Chim.  xxx.  106. 

H  Klaprotfa^  BiitiHf-  ▼•  90.  ^  JaoMSOii,i.l9§. 


•  • 


•  • 


SM  BIlfFLE  MIKSRALS. 

Book  HI.  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bohemian  garnet,  has 
"^  '  been  separated  from  the  garnet  by  Werner,  and  made  a 

distinct  species.  It  is  never  fomid  crystallized,  but  only  in 
round  or  angular  fragments,  usually  small. 

Colour  dark  blood-red,  which,  when  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  inclines  strongly  to  yellow.  Lustre  splendent, 
vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp- 
edged.  Transparent.  Scratches  quartz.  Specific  gravity 
8-718  ♦  to  3-941.t 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica.  ..• 40 

Alumina 28-5 

Lime S-5 

Magnesia 10*0 

Oxide  of  iron.  ....••..  16-5 

Oxide  of  manganese . .  •  0*25 

Loss 1*25 

loot 

£^.  12.    Gmuxnum  Stone. ^ 

This  mineral,  which  is  found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  in 
Ceylon,  was  first  distinguished  as  a  pwticular  qpedes  by 
Werner.    It  received  its  name  from  the  Duldi* 

Colour  hyacinth-red,  passing  on  the  one  hand  into 
blood-red,  on  the  other  into  orange-ydlow.  Always  in 
roundish  pieces.  External  lustre  glistening,  internal  splen- 
dent and  vitreous.  Fracture  imperfect  flat  conchoidal. 
Jbragments  angular  and  very  shaip-edged.  Transparent 
and  semitransparent  Scratches  quartz  with  difficulty. 
Brittle.  Rather  difficultly  frangible.  Specific  gravity  3*530. 1 
Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  brownish-black  enameL 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 38-80  . 

Alumina 21*20 

Lime 31*25 

Oxide  of  iron. . .     6*50 
Loss 2*25 


100*00 


«« 


•  Rlaproth.  f  Werner.  X  Klaprocb,  Beitnfs,  ik  f  1. 

W«mette,L]J9,       U  Klaprotb.      »•  Kiaprad^ Bekiii|S, v.  138. 


8TONKS.  W5 

The  essential  ingredients  of  the  minerals  of  this  Samily  Chap.  Ii. 
appear  to  be  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  potash.  Four  of  them  seem  to  contain  only  three  in- 
gredients, the  other  eight  contain  four.  I  tliink  it  probable 
that  the  nature  of  each  species  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  sjrmbols.  The  letters  used  in  these  symbols  are 
the  initials  of  the  Latin  names  of  the  ingredients,  the  figures 
denote  the  number  of  atoms  present*  Those  figures  which 
occupy  the  place  of  coefficients  indicate  the  atoms  of  the 
compound,  those  which  occupy  the  place  of  indices  indicate 
the  atoms  of  the  ingredient  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Leucite PS  +  3  AS 

Pyrenite C  S'  +  A  S' 

Garnet AS  -f-/S 

Granatite 2  A  S  +/A 

Gahnite AS  +  CS  +  4-/ 

Cinnamon  stone   . .  A  S  +  C  S  +  ^f 

Vesuvian   AS-fCS  +  \f 

Aplome \...  AS  +  CS  +/ 

Grossularia A  S«  +/S«  +  2  C  S* 

Melanite    A  S  +  2/S  +  3CS 

AUochroite    AS  +  2/S  +  8CS 

I  think  it  probable  that  gahnite,  cinnamon  stone,  and 
vesuvian  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  that 
allochroite  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  melanite* 
However  it  must  be  acknoi;riedged  that  the  symbols  given 
above  do  not  exactly  accord  with  the  analyses.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  the  analyses  hitherto  made,  consider^- 
ing  the  manifold  defects  under  which  they  labour,  to  acc<»d 
exactly  with  the  atomic  theory.  A  new  set  of  analjrses 
would  be  necessary,  performed  upon  the  best  selected  speci- 
mens and  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  precision. 

VII.   QUARTZ    FAMILY. 

This  family  contains  twelve  species,  several  of  which,  on  Qaanz 
account  of  the  numerous  varieties  which  they  present,  are  ^«^y- 
&rther  subdivided  into  subspecies.  The  names  of  die  spe- 
cies are  quartz^  iron  flint,  fumi  stone,  flinty  slate,  flint,  chaU 
cedony,  heliotrope,  siliceous  sinter,  hyalite,  opal,merUUtejjasptr. 
Many  of  them  are  of  importance;  yet  as  theyaevi^  occur 
5 
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Book  III.  crystaUized,  the  mediod  of  discriminatuig  minerali  adapted 
by  Haiiy  fidU  when  applied  to  them. 

Sp.  1.  Quartz* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abnndant  of  all  the  nuneral  spev 
/cies,  occurring  in  great  quantities  in  almost  erecy  ditoadon. 
It  occurs  massive,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  cryHalliiipd,  The 
primitive  form  of  its  crystals,  according  to  Mr.  Haii^,  is  a 
rhoroboidal  parallelopiped ;  the  angles  of  whose  rhondis  are 
M^  2V  and  85^  36';  so  that  it  does  not  difler  much  from  a 
cube.t  The  most  common  variety  is  a  dodecahedron,  com* 
posed  of  two  six-ftided  pyramids,  applied  base  to  base,  whose 
sides  are  isosceles  triangles,  having  the  angle  at  the  vertex 
40^,  and  each  of  the  uigles  at  the  base  70^ :  the  inclinatioa 
of  a  side  of  one  pyramid  to  the  contiguous  $ide  of  t)ie  other 
pyramid  is  10i°.  There  is  often  a  six-sided  prism  interposed 
between  the  two  pyramids,  the  sides  of  which  always  cor- 
respond with  those  of  tlie  pyramids.  |  For  a  description 
and  figure  of  the  other  varieties  of  quartz  crystals,  and  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  law  which  they  have  followed  in 
crystallizing,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Rom€  de  Lisle  $  an4 
Mr.  Hauy.ll 

Fracture  conchoidal  or  splintery.  Its  lustre  varies  from 
shining  to  glimmering,  and  its  tranqaarency  ftam  tranqia- 
rent  to  translucent  on  the  edges;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
opaque.  It  causes  a  double  refraction.  Hard.  Specific 
gravity  from  2*64^  to  2*67,  and  in  one  variety  2*691.  To 
&cilitate  the  description  of  this  complicated  species,  Werner 
iias  subdivided  it  into  six  subspecies ;  a  subdivisiou  attended 
with  several  advantages. 

Subsp.  1.  Amethyst. 

It  occurs  massive  and  in  rolled  pieces,  but  mo6(  firequeptly 
crystallized.  The  crystals  are  six-sided  pjrramids,  always 
in  druses.  Colour  violet  blue ;  passing  on  the  one  hand  to 
plum  blue,  clove  brown,  brownish  black ;  on  the  other,  to. 
pearl  and  ash  grey,  greyish  white,  greenish  white,  olive 

*  KirwaD,i.241.    Uaii^r,  ii.^.    Brocbant, i  SS9.    JameioB,  i.  Ui. 

f  Haiiy.  Mr.  Phillips  found  them  94^84'  and  85^36';  AnnaU  of 
Philosophy,  vii.  136.  X  Chrystallog.  ii.71.  ^  Ibid. 

II  Mam.  Par.  1766,  p.  78 ;  and  Mineralogie,  ii.  107.  See  also  Lams: 
tiieria^  Jour,  de  Phvf.  xlii.  470. 
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green,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  pistachio  green*  In  the  Chap.  il. 
massive  varieties  several  colours  appear  together  in  stripes. 
Lustre  splendent;  vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal; 
sometimes  passes  into  imperfect  conchoidal,  uneven,  and 
coarse  splintery.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  The  massive 
varieties  composed  of  thick  prismatic  distinct  concretions, 
often  shooting  into  crystals  at  their  extremities.  Trans- 
parency from  transparent  to  translucent*  Brittle.  Easily 
fragible.  Specific  gravity  2*750.  Found  in  veins  and  in 
the  hollow  cavities  of  agates. 

Werner  distinguishes  the  common  amethyst,  above  de- 
scribed from  a  variety  which,  from  its  fracture,  he  calls  thick 
jfibrous  amethyst.  This  last  occurs  only  massive  and  in  rolled 
pieces.  Internal  lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Principal  fracture 
thick  fibrous ;  qross  fracture  imperfect  conchoidal.  Usually 
translucent. 

Subsp.  2.  Rock  Crystal. 

It  occurs  in  rolled  pieces,  and  very  often  crystallized  in 
;ill  the  variety  of  form  belonging  to  die  species  in  general. 
Most  common  colours  white  and  brown.  From  snow  white 
passes  into  greyish,  yellowish,  and  reddish  white;  from 
greyish  white  to  pearl  grey;  from  yellowish  white  to  ochre 
yellow,  wine  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  clove  brown,  brownisli 
black ;  from  yellowish  brown  to  orange  yellow  and  hyacinth 
red. 

External  lustre  of  the  crystals  splendent,  of  the  rolled 
pieces  glistening ;  internal  lustre  splendent,  vitreous.  Fnu> 
ture  perfect  conchoidal,  sometimes  flat  conchoidal ;  and  in 
some  varieties  a  concealed  foliated  fracture  may  be  recog* 
nized.  Fragments  very  sharp-edged.  Occurs  very  rarely 
in  granular  and  prismatic  distinct  concretions.  Transpa* 
rent.  Easily  frangible^  Specific  gravity  from  2*605  to 
2-888. 

Subsp.  8.  Milk  Quartz^ 

Occurs  only  massive.  Colour  sometimes  milk  white; 
more  commonly  rose  red.  The  rose  red  sometimes  passes 
into  crimson  red,  reddish  white,  pearl  grey,  and  milk  white. 
Internal  lustre  splendent,  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Fracture  perfect  conchoidaL  Fragments  sharp-edged, 
^mfetimes  appears  composed  of  thick  lamellar  dis^nct  coi^ 
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Book  in.  cretions.    Semitransparent    Constitutes  beds  in  primitive 
mountains. 

Subsp.  4.  Common  Quartz. 

Occurs  massivci  in  grains,  and  rolled  pieces ;  in  various 
particular  shapes,  and  crystallized.  Colour  various  shades 
of  white,  grey,  brown,  yellow,  green,  and  red.  External 
lustre  of  the  crystals  shining ;  of  the  rolled  pieces  glimmer- 
ing; internal  lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Fracture  coarse  and 
fine  splintery,  and  imperfect  conchoidal.  Some  specimens 
show  a  parallel  fibrous  firacture.  Fragments  pretty  sharp- 
edged.  Sometimes  in  prismatic,  and  also  in  granular  dis- 
tinct concretions.  Translucent.  Rather  easily  firangible. 
Specific  gravity  2*6404  to  2*6546. 

Subsp.  5.     Prase. 

Usually  massive;  sometimes  crystallized.  Colour  leek 
green.  Lustre  glistening ;  between  resinous  and  vitreous. 
Fracture  coarse  splintery.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  When 
massive  it  is  composed  of  cuneiform,  thick,  prismatic,  dis- 
tinct concretions.  Surface  of  the  concretions  rough  and 
traversely  streaked.     Translucent.     Hard.     Bather  tough. 

This  subspecies  is  considered  as  consisting  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  quartz  and  actinolite. 

Subsp.  6.     Cafs  eye. 

This  mineral  comes  from  Ceylon,  and  is  seldom  seen  by 
European  mineralogists  till  it  has  been  polislied  by  the 
lapidary.  Mr.  Klaproth  has  described  a  specimen  which 
he  received  in  its  natural  state  from  Mr.  Greville  of  London. 
Its  figure  was  nearly  square,  with  sharp  edges,  a  rough  sur- 
face, and  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy. 

Colours  yellowish,  greenish,  and  ash  grey :  Isabella  yel- 
low ;  yellowish,  reddish,  and  hair  brown ;  mountain  and 
olive  green ;  greyish  black.  Internal  lustre  shining,  between 
resinous  and  vitreous.  Fracture  small  imperfect  conchoidal. 
Fragments  more  or  less  sharp-edged.  Translucent.  Some- 
times presents  the  appearance  of  slender  white  fibres  almost 
opaque,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  called  chatoyant 
by  jewellers.  Hard.  Easily  frangibl^.  Specific  gravity 
from  2-625  to  2*660. 
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Subsp.  7.    SleinheiUte. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  Finland  and  has  been  long  known 
in  collections  under  the  name  of  blue  quartz.  Count  Stein- 
beily  Governor  of  Finland,  suspecting  it  to  differ  from  quartz 
requested  Professor  Gadolin  to  examine  it,  and  be^  it  is 
said,  found  in  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  alumina. 

Colour  smalt  blue  with  a  slight  admixture  of  red.  All 
the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  were  amorphous.  Frac- 
ture coarse  splintery,  and  sometimes  imperfect  conchoidal* 
Lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Fragments  indeterminate,  very 
sharp-edged.  Translucent.  In  thick  masses  only  translu- 
cent  on  the  edges.  Slightly  scratched  by  rock  crystaL 
Very  easily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  2*598.  In  short  its  charac* 
ters  correspond  so  closely  with  tliose  of  quartz  that  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  alumina  found  by  Gadolin  may 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  matter  in  the  spe- 
cimen which  he  analysed. 

These  minerals  consist  essentially  of  pure  silica,  but  they 
are  usually  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of  foreign 
matter  to  which  they  owe  their  distinguishing  properties. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  result  of  the  analyses  of 
them  hitherto  made. 
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Ame- 
thyst. 
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Prase. 

Cat's  eye. 

« 
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Silica 

97*5 
0-25 

0-5 
0-25 

1-5 

99-37 
Trace 

97-75 
•50 

1-00 

•75 

98-5 
•5 

1-0 

95 
1-75 
1-5 
0-25 

1-5 

94*5 

Alumina  .  •.•••••• 

2*0 

Lime  ..•••• 

1'5 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Water 

0-25 

Loss •• 

1'75 

*    •  •^ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*  Rose,  Kanten's  tabellen,  p.  S5. 

t  Buchdzi  Gebleo's  Jourpaly  Second  Serits,  vi.  147. 

t  Klaprothi  Beitnge,  i,  94  and  96. 
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Sp.  2.  Iron-flint.^ 

This  mineral  occurs  in  veins  of  iron-stone,  and  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and  iron-ochre. 

Commonly  massive;  sometimes  crystallized  in  small  six- 
sided  prisms,  acuminated  at  each  extremi^  by  three  planes. 
Colour  yellowish  brown;  sometimes  between  blood  red 
and  brownish  red.  Extei^al  lustre  shining;  internal  glis- 
tening; nearly  vitreous.  Fracture  imperfect  small  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  not  very  sharp-edged.  In  small 
grained  distinct  concretions.  Opaque.  Hard.  Rather 
tough.  Specific  gravity  from  2*576  to  2*888.  It  it  infusible 
before  the  blow-pipe  without  addition.  Its  constitQeotB  are 
as  follows  t 

t 
Silica 76*00 

Alumina 0*25 

Oxide  of  iron ,  . .  21*50 

Oxide  of  manganese  . .    •— 

Water i 

Ifoss    ••. 1*25 


• . 


•  * 


•  • 


. . 


t 

..  98*5 

f 

93 

•  •     5 

• 

S'TS 

..     1 
..     0*S 

1 
1 
0*85 

100 


100 


100 


Bp.  S.  Homstone.X — Cherit 

This  mineral  occurs  sometimes  massive,  sometimes  in 
round  balls.  Fracture  splintery  and  ccmchoidal.  Lustre  0. 
Translucent  Hard,  but  sctratched  by  quartz.  Specific 
gravity  2*699  to  2*708.    Colour  usually  grey. 

Werner  subdivides  this  species  into  throe  subspecies,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  fracture  and  texture. 

Subsp.  ].     Splintery  Homstone. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  veins  in  limestone,  and  forms 
also  the  basis  of  a  rock  called  homstone  porphyry. 

Colour  bluish  grey,  greenish  grey,  yellowish  grey,  smoke 

•  Jameson,  i.  178. 

t  Bucholz,  Gehlcn's  Jouraal,  Second  Series,  vi.  153.  The  first  spe- 
cimen was  red,  the  second  yellow,  the  third  brown. 

t  Kirwan's  Min.  i.  SOS.  Baumer,  Jour,  de  Phys.  ii.  154,  and  Mon< 
nat.  Ibid.  33.  Wiegleb,  Crell's  Annals,  1788,  p.  46  and  135.  Jour. 
w  Phys.  Ijii.  839.    Bit)chant,  i,  «5.    Jameson,  i.  181. 
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and  pearl  grey;  fledi  red,  brownish  red;  mounUdn  and  Chap. IL 
olive  green.  Fractore  fine  splintery.  Internal  lustre  0. 
Fragments  sharp-edged.  Sometimes,  though  seldom,  it 
occurs  in  distinct  concretions,  which  arc  lamellar  and  con- 
centric. Translucent  on  the  edges.  Hard.  Brittle.  Tough* 
Infusible  without  addition  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Subsp.  2.     Conchoidal  Hornstone. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  beds,  and  also  in  veins.  Colour 
greyish  and  yellowish  white,  greenish  and  pearl  grey» 
flesh  and  cherry  red,  mountain  green.  Sometimes  spotted 
and  striped.  Always  massive.  Internal  lustre  scarcely  glis- 
tening. Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  pretty 
sharp-edged.  Never  in  distinct  concretions.  Translucent 
on  the  edges.     Hard.     Easily  frangible. 

Subsp.  3.     Woodstone. 

This  mineral  is  found  insulated  in  sandy  loam ;  it  appears 
to  be  wood  converted  into  homstone  by  petre&ction. 
Colour  ash  grey,  yellowish-grey,  pearl-grey;  flesh-red, 
blood-red,  brownish-red;  ochre  yellow.  Usually  several 
colours  appear  together.  Shape  conformable  to  its  former 
woody  state.  External  surface  rough.  Internal  lustre  0. 
Cross  fracture  imperfect  conchoidal ;  longitudinal  splintery 
and  fibrous.  Fragments  not  sharp-edged.  Translucent 
on  the  edges.  Rather  sofier  than  splintery  homstone. 
Easily  frangible. 

This  mineral  seems  to  be  very  nearly  connected  with 
compact  felspar. 

Sp.  ^.  Flinty^late.* 

This  mineral  occurs  in  beds  and  amorphous  masses, 
chiefly  in  the  transition  mountains.  Colour  various  shades 
of  grey.  Structure  slaty.  Usually  opaque.  Sometimes 
translucent  on  the  edges ;  rather  softer  than  quartz.  Hard. 
Brittle.  Specific  gravity  from  2-596  to  2*629.  Infusible 
per  $e.    This  species  is  divided  into  two  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Common  Flinty  -  Slate. 

Colour  ash-grey,  bluish-grey,  pearl-grey,  and  cherry- 
red,  approaching  blood-red.     Ofien  spotted.     Often  tra- 

•  Kirw«n,  i,  305.    Brochaat,  i,  28^.    Jameson^  i.  189. 
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Book  III.  versed  by  veins  of  quartz.  Internal  lustre  scarcely  glin^ 
mering.  Fracture,  when  considered  with  respect  to  a  con- 
siderable mass,  or  in  the  great  as  it  is  termed,  slaty ;  m  the 
smallj  between  splintery  and  uneven.  Fragments  sharp- 
edged.  Sometimes  occurs  in  lamellar  distinct  concretions. 
Translucent     Hard.    Brittle.     Tough. 

Subsp.  2.     Lydian  Stone. 

Colour  greyish  black  passing  into  velvet  black.  Massive, 
and  in  trapezoidal  rolled  pieces.  Often  traversed  by  quarti 
veins.  External  surface  smooth.  Lustre  glistening;  in- 
ternal lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  even.  Fragments 
sharp-edged;  sometimes  approach  the  cubical  form. 
Opaque.     Hard.     Easily  frangible.      * 

This,  or  a  stone  similar  to  it,  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  a  touchstone.  They  drew  the  metal  to  be  examined 
along  the  stone,  and  judged  of  its  purity  by  the  colour  of 
the  metallic  streak.  On  this  account  they  called  it  fiauravogf 
**  the  trier."  They  called  it  also  Lydian  stone;  because,  as 
Theophrastus  informs  us,  it  was  found  most  abundantly  ia 
the  river  Tmolus  in  Lydia.* 

Sp.  5.    JRw/.t 
Pyromachus — Pierre  i  fusil. 

This  mineral,  which  has  become  so  necessary  in  modern 
war,  is  found  in  pieces  of  different  sizes,  and  usually  of  a 
figure  more  or  less  globular,  commonly  among  chalk,  and 
often  arranged  in  some  kind  of  order. 

Colour  grey,  of  various  shades ;  namely,  ash,  yellowish 
and  smoke-grey;  greyish-black;  ochre-yellow;  yellowish- 
brown,  reddish-brown ;  sometimes  it  approaches  blood-red. 
Sometimes  striped.  Occurs  massive,  in  grains  and  plates, 
and  in  various  particular  shapes.  Internal  lustre  glimmer- 
ing. Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  very  sharp- 
edged;  sometimes  tabular.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it 
occurs    in    lamellar    distinct    concretions.     Translucent. 

•  Hill's  Tbeophrastusy  wif*  x^94;^,  p.  190. 

t  Kirwan*8  Min.  i.  SOI.  Brochant,  i.  263.  Hatiy,  ii.  497.  Jamo- 
•on,  i.  195.  Doloisieu,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxiii.  693,  and  Saiivet, 
Ibid.  713.  These  last  gentlemen  gi^  an- account  of  the  method  of 
9>*^lung  gun-fibti. 
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Rather  harder  than  quartz.   Very  easily  fran^ble.   Specific  Chap.  ii< 

gravi^  2*58  to  2*6S.    Infiiaible  before  the  blow-pipe. 

The  manufacture  of  gun-flints  is  chiefly  confined  to 

England  and  two  or  three  departments  in  France.    The 

operation  is  exceedingly  simple :  a  good  workman  will  make 

1000  flints  in  a  day.    The  whole  art  consists  in  striking 

the  stone  repeatedly  with  a  kind  of  mallet,  and  bringing 

ofi*  at  each  stroke  a  splinter,  sharp  at  one  end  and  thicker 

at  the  other.     These  splinters  are  afterwards  shaped  at 

pleasure,   by  laying  the  line  at  which  it  is  wished  they 

should  break,    upon  a  sharp  iron  instrument,   and  then 

giving  it  repeatedly  small  blows  with  a  mallet.    During  the 

whole  operation  the  workman  holds  the  stone  in  his  left 

hand,  or  merely  supports  it  on  his  knee.*     The  constitiv- 

i^nts  of  flint  are  as  follows : 

t  t 

Silica   98-       ....  97 

Alumina 0*25    .  •  • .     1 

Lime    —     •  • .  •  — 

Oxide  of  iron . .  0*25   ....  Trace 

Water  1*5     ....  — 

Loss —     ....     2 
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Sp.  6.  Calcedony.  jr 

This  mineral  is  found  abundantly  in  many  countries^ 
particularly  in  Iceland  and  the  Faro  islands.  It  is  most 
commonly  amorphous,  staclactical,  or  in  rounded  masses; 
but  it  occurs  also  in  pseudo  crystals.  Surface  rough. 
Fracture  even  or  conchoidal.  Lustre  external  glimmering; 
internal  glistening.  Somewhat  transparent  Hardness 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  quartz.  Specific  gravity  2*479  to 
2*700.  Brittle.  Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe  without 
addition. 

It  is  subdivided  into  four  subspecies ;  viz.  commtm  calce^ 
dontff  chrysoprasej  plasma^  and  carnelian,  distinguished 
chi^y  by  the  colour,  fracture,  and  lustre, 

^  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxiii.  702.  f  Klaprotb,  Beitragey  i.  46. 

X  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxiii.  702. 
§  Brochanty  i.  268.    Kirwan,  i.  29S.    Huiij,  ii.  4SJr.    JaaeMO,  i. 
ftOl. 
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Book  III.  Subfip.  1.     Common  Cakedotiy*. 

Colour  grey^  of  various  kinds ;  namely,  smoke,  bluish^ 
pearl,  greenish,  tnd  yellowish-grey :  the  bluish  grey  passes 
into  milk  white  and  smalt  blue :  the  greenish-grey  into  a 
colour  between  grass  and  apple-green :  the  yellowish-grey 
into  honey,  wax,  and  ochre-yellow ;  yeUowish-brown  and 
blackish-brown  :  this  last,  when  the  mineral  is  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light,  appears  blood  red.  Internal  lustre 
nearly  dull.  Fracture  even,  sometimes  passing  into  fine 
splintery ;  also  into  uneven,  approaching  the  flat  conchoi- 
dal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Generally  in  reniform,  la- 
mellar, concentric,  distinct  concretions.  Semitransparent 
Rather  harder  than  flint.  Brittle.  Tough.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  2'583  to  2*665. 

Subsp.  2.     Ckrysoprase. 

This  mineral,  which  has  been  hitherto  found  only  near 
Kosemlitz  in  Silesia,  is  always  amorphous.  Fracture  even, 
sometimes  inclining  to  the  splintery.  Scarcely  any  lustre 
Translucent  Scarcely  so  hard  as  calcedony.  Specific 
gravity  2-4'79.  Colour  apple  green.  Rather  tough.  In  a 
heat  of  lAQP  Wedgewood  it  whitens  and  becomes  opaque. 

Subsp.  3.    Plasma. 

Hitherto  this  mineral  has  been  found  only  among  the 
ruins  of  Rome.  Colour  between  grass  and  leek  green; 
often  marked  with  yellow  dots  and  white  spots.  Found  in 
'  angular  fragments ;  often  encrusted  with  an  earthy  matter. 
Internal  lustre  glistening.  Fracture  perfect  flat  conchoidal. 
Fragments  very  sharjSedged.  Translucent.  Hardness 
equal  to  that  of  chalcedony.  Brittle.  Tough.  Specific 
gravity  2*553. 

Subspe.  4.     Carnelian, 

Colour  blood-red;  passes  into  flesh-red,  reddish-white, 
milk-white,  yellow,  reddish-brown.  External  surface  rough 
and  uneven.  Lustre  glistening.  Fracture  perfect  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  very  sharp-edged.  Very  seldom  in 
distinct  concretions.  Semitransparent.  Spepific  gravity 
2*551  to  2*62'^.  The  constituents  of  these  minerals  are  as 
follows : 


V- 


BTONEtf. 


Calcedonjr.    Cbxysoprate.   Plasma. 


Silica 99 

Ahimina -^ 

Lime — 

Oxide  of  iron  . . .  ^ 
Oxide  of  nickel . .  — 

Water — 

Loss 1 


t 
96-16 
008 
0'83 
0.08 
V 


•  • 


•  • 


t 
96-75 

0-25 
0-50 


Carneliaiu 

§ 
94-00 

3-50 
0-75 


•  • 


—      •.     2-50    ..     — 


1-85    •.      — 


1-75 


100       100 


100 


100 


Both  flint  and  calcedony  consist  essentially  of  silica. 
Flint  appears  to  contain  a  little  water ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  occasions  the  specific  difference  between 
rock  crystal  and  calcedony. 

Sp.  7.     Heliotrope.  Q 

This  mineral,  which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  calcedony,  is 
supposed  by  sotne  to  be  an  intimate  combination  of  cal- 
cedony with  green  earth. 

Colour  between  grass  and  leek-green,  often  stained  or 
striped  olive,  yellow,  red.  Found  massive,  and  in  angular 
pieces.  Lustre,  internal,  glistening,  resinous.  Fracture  im- 
perfect large  conchoidal.  Translucent  on  the  edges. 
Rather  softer  than  calcedony.  Specific  gravity  2*633. 
Easily  frangible.  Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  Its  con- 
stituents are  as  follows : 

Silica ,  • . .  84 

Alumina    7*5 

Oxide  of  iron  ...     5 
Loss 3*5 
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•  Trommsdorf,  Crell's  Aimalen,  1800,  i.  105.  The  specimen  had  a 
blue  colour,  and  was  from  Siberia. 

f  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  133.  i  Ibid.  iv.  386. 

S  Bindheim,  Schnften  der  Berliner  Gesellschaft,  ii.  845.  At  quoted 
by  Karsten  in  his  Tabellen,  p.  25. 

Ij  Kirwan,  i.  314.    Brochant,  i.  876.    Jameson^  i.  819. 

««  Trommsdorfy  Karsten's  TabeUen,  p.  39. 
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Book  III.  Sp.  8.  Siliceous  sinter  or  siliceous  stalactite. •^ 

This  species  includes  several  siliceous  concretions  which 
occur  in  different  parts  ox  the  world,  and  has  been  divided 
into  3  subspecies. 

Subsp/1.  •  Common. 

Colours  various  shades  of  grey,  as  greyish-white,  smoke- 
grey,  and  yellowish-grey,  with  light-red,  and  hair-brown 
spots  and  stripes.  Usually  stalactitical.  External  lustre 
dull,  internal  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  glistening  and 
pearly.  Fracture  small  conchoidal,  coarse  grained  uneven, 
or  promiscuous  fibrous.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Semi- 
bard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  1'807.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  only  at  the  Geyzer  springs  in  Iceland,  where 
it  is  deposited  from  the  water* 

Subiq).  2.    Opaline. 

It  occurs  at  the  Geyzer  springs  along  with  the  first  sub- 
species. Yellowish  and  milk-white^  with  brownish,  black- 
ish, or  bluish  spots.  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidaL  Lustre 
glistening.  Fragments  angular  and  sharp-edged.  Trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Easily  frangi- 
ble.   Adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Subsp.  3.    Pearlsinter. 

Found  on  the  surface  of  withered  gramte^  in  the  Uaad 
of  Ischia,  and  considered  as  volcanic. 

Colours  milk-white,  yellowish-white^  greyish-white. 
Usually  stalactitical.  Lustre  sometimes  shining,  some- 
times dull.  Fracture  small  grained  uneven.  Fragments 
angular,  but  not  sharp-edged.  In  concentric  lamellar 
distict  concretions.  Translucent,  at  least  on  the  edges. 
Scratches  glass,  but  softer  than  quartz.  Brittle.  Easily 
frangible.     Specific  gravity  1'917. 

The  constituents  of  these  minerals  as  fiyr  m  they  havtf 
been  examined  are  as  follows : 


•  JaoMsoD,  i.  SS19. 


STOjrci. 

Common 

# 

Silica.  • 98-0 

Alumina l*j) 

Lime -~ 

Oxideof  iron..««  0*5 


100 


FBtrlsinter. 

t 
...  94 
...     2 
..     4 

100 


Sp.  9.  Hyalite.X 
This  mineral  occurs  in  wacke  in  reniform  masses.  At 
first  sight  it  strikes  the  eye  as  not  unlike  gum.  The  masses 
are  usually  very  much  cracked.  Colour  yellowish  or  greyish 
white.  Lustre,  shining^  vitreous.  Fracture  small  flat  con- 
choldaL  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Translucent  Softer 
than  quartz.  Brittle.  Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity 2'150.§  Infusible  at  150°  Wedgewood,  but  yielcS  to 
8oda.§ 

Sp.  10.     OpaZ.t| 

This  mineral  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Hungary,  in  the  Crapacks  near  the  village  of 
Czennizka.  When  first  dug  out  of  the  earth  it  is  sof]^  but 
it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  opal  is  always  amorphous.  Its  fracture  is  concboidal. 
Commonly  somewhat  transparent  Hardness  varies  consi- 
derably. Specific  gravity  from  1*958  to  2*540.  The  lowness 
of  its  specific  gravity,  in  some  cases,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  acci* 
dental  cavities  which  the  stone  contains.  These  are  some- 
times filled  with  drops  of  water.  Some  specimens  of  opal 
have  the  property  of  emitting  various  coloured  rays,  with 
a  particular  effiilg^cy,  when  placed  between  the  eye  and 
the  light.  The  opals  which  possess  this  property  are  dis- 
tinguished by  lapidaries  by  the  epithet  oriental^  and  often 
by  mineralogists  by  the  epithet  nobilis.  This  property  ren- 
dered the  stone  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients.    Opals  ac- 

*  Klaproth,  Reitrage,  1. 119. 

i  Santi,  «•  qvolod  hy  Pfaff,  Crall't  AoDaUea  1706^  ii.  5M. 

I  Kirwaa  i.  996.    jfoocfaant,  i.  971.    Jameson,  i.  997. 

§  Kopp.  Gebleo's  Jour.  Saoond  Series,  viii.  179. 

jl  Rirwan'B  Mio.  i.  989.  Haiij,  Jout.  de  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  9.  Defios, 
Jour,  de  Phji.  xliv.  45.  Brodumt,  i.  841.  HtMy,  ii*  434.  JMMkm, 
i.  M8. 
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Book  III.  quire  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun.     Werner  has  divided  this 
species  into  four  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Precious  Opal, 

This  mineral  is  found  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  said  to 
be  disseminated  in  clay  porphyry.  Occurs  massive,  in 
plates  and  small  veins.  Colours  milk  and  yellowish-white ; 
but  between  the  eye  and  the  light  they  pass  into  pale  rose- 
red  and  wine-yellow.  Exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  colours. 
Internal  lustre,  splendent,  vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Translucent  Semihard. 
Brittle.  Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2*114.  Does 
not  melt  before  the  blow-pipe.  When  heated  it  becomes 
opaque,  and  sometimes  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  water  enters 
essentially  into  its  composition. 

Subsp.  2.     Common  Opal. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  Iceland,  the  Faro  Isles,  Ireland,  and  Germany. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  veins,  sometimes  disseminated,  and  most 
frequently  in  porphyry. 

Principal  colour  white  of  various  shades;  namely,  grey- 
ish, greenish,  yellowish,  and  milk-white;  from  greenish- 
white  it  passes  into  apple-green;  from  ydlowish  into  honey 
and  wax-yellow :  sometimes  intermediate  between  flesh  and 
tile-red.  The  white  varieties,  when  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  appear  wine-yellow.  Internal  lustre,  splen- 
dent, vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments 
sharp-edged.  Semi-transparent.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Very 
easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  from  1'958  to  2*  144, 

Specimens  of  this  variety  sometimes  occur  with  rifls: 
these  readily  imbibe  water,  and  therefore  adhere  to  the 
tongue.  Some  opals  gradually  become  opaque,  but  recover 
their  transparency  when  soaked  in  water  by  imbibing  that 
fluid.     They  are  then  called  hydrophones,  or  oadi  numdi. 

Subsp.  3.     Semi  OpaL 

This  mineral,  which  has  been  arranged  with  pitch-stone, 
is  very  common  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  occurring 
in  angular  pieces  and  veins  in  porphyry  and  amygdaloid. 

Common  colours  white  and  grey;  namely,  yellowish^ 
greenish,  and  milk-white;  yellowish^  greenish^  and.  aab* 
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grey,  and  greyish-black;  leek,  apple,  and  olive-green;  Chap.iL 
honey  and  wax-yellow,  yellowish-brown ;  chesnut  and  hair- 
brown.  Sometimes  several  colours  appear  together  in  spots 
and  clouds.  Colours  usually  muddy.  Occurs  massive,  and 
in  various  particular  shapes.  Lustre  glistening.  Fracture 
imperfect  large  flat  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged. 
Harder  than  common  opal.  Vejry  brittle.  Easily  fran- 
gible. Specific  gravity  2'540.*  Infusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Subsp.  4-.     Wood  Opal. 

• 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  near  Schemnitz,  and  at  Tel- 
kobanya  in  Hungary,  consists  of  wood  penetrated  with 
opal.  It  occurs  in  pieces  which  have  the  shape  of  branches 
and  other  parts  of  trees.  Colour  greyish  and  yellowish- 
white  ;  sometimes  ochre-yellow ;  from  greyish-white  it  passes 
into  ash-grey  and  greyish-black.  Internal  lustre  glistening. 
Fracture  more  or  less  perfect  conchoidal,  showing  the  lig- 
neous texture.  '  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Translucent. 
Harder  than  opal.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2*600. 

These  two  species  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  unite  them.  They  appear  to 
consist  essentially  of  hydrate  of  silica.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  best  analysis  of  them  hitherto  made. 


1 

Hyalite 

Precious  ComraoiL 
Opil. 

Fire  Opal. 

Semi  Opal. 

t 

t 

§ 

t 

•  • 

^tt 

Silica 

Alumina     . . 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron 
Carbon  .... 

Water 

Bitumen  . . . 
Loss    ...... 

92 
Trace 

6-33 
1-67 

90 
10 

93-5 
1 

m 

o 
0-5 

92 

0-25 

7-75 

82-75 
3-50 
0-25 
300 

10-00 

0-5 

85 
3 

1-75 

1 

8 

0-33 

0-92 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100-00 

•  Klaproth. 

t  Buchulz, Gehlen's  Journal,  Second  Series,  viii.  177. 
X  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  159.         ^  Ibid.  161.         |  Ibid.  ir.  159. 
•*  Stucke. 

ft  Klaproth  Beitrage,  v.  99.  The  specimen  was  from  Mahrcn.  Coloar 
greyish-black.    Sp.  gr.  2*020. 
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BookllL  Sp.  11.    Menilite.* 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  in  adhesive  slate  at  Menil 
Montagne  near  Paris,  was  first  made  known  to  mineralo- 
gists in  1790.  It  is  found  in  tuberose  masses,  with  a  smooth 
ribbed  surface,  sometimes  covered  with  a  white  crust. 
Colour  chesnut  brown ;  externally  marked  with  stripes  of 
reddish  brown  and  pearl  grey  alternating  with  each  other. 
Internal  lustre  glistening.  Cross  fracture  perfect  flat  con* 
choidal;  longitudinal  coarse  splintery.  Fragments  sharp- 
edged.  In  flattened  longish  granular  distinct  concretions ; 
the  surface  of  which  has  no  lustre,  and  is  sometimes  covered 
with  a  white  crust.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Scratches 
glass.    Brittle.     Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  2*1 85.f 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 85*5 

Alumina. 1 

Lime 0*5 

Oxide  of  iron. , .  •    0*5 

Water II* 

TUm 1*5 


•■ 
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Sp.  12.    Juspar.f 

This  mineral  is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  many 
mountains.  It  occurs  usually  in  large  amorphous  masses, 
constituting  beds  and  veins,  sometimes  in  rounded  or 
angular  pieces.  Either  opaque,  or  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Hard.  Specific  gravity  from  2*0  to  2'7.  Its  colours  are 
various.     When  heated  it  does  not  decrepitate. 

Werner  subdivides  this  species  into  six  subspecies ;  some 
of  which  are  again  subdivided  into  different  kinds^  for  the 
convenience  of  description. 

Subsp.  1.    Egyptian  Jasper. 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  Egypt,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  in  Germany.     It  occurs  in  rolled 

*  Klaprotby  Beitrage,  ii.  165.    Jamesou,  i.  348. 
f  Klaproth.  t  Klapro.th,  Beitrage,  ii.  169. 

i  Kirwan's  Mineral,  i.  309.    Borrel,  Hist.  Natur  de  Corse.    Henkel, 
Act  Acad.  Nat  Cariot.  ▼.  S39.    Brochant,  i.  39S.    JmamMik,  i.  C51. 
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pieces,  mostly  q>herical,  with  a  rough  f urface.    Werner^   Chap.  ii. 
from  its  colour,  divfdes  it  into  two  kinds. 

L  Brown  Egyptian  Jasper.  Found  in  Egypt  in  a  breo- 
cia,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  that  country  is  composed. 
Colour  chesnut^brown ;  sometimes  yellowishobrowni  cream* 
yellow,  and  yellowish-grey.  The  central  part  of  this 
mineral  has  a  yellowish-grey  colour;  the  exterior  part  a 
yellowish-brown  and  chesnut-yellow.  The  brown  colour 
forms  concentric  delineations,  between  which  the  mineral 
is  spotted  with  black.  Lustre  glistening.  Fracture  perfect 
conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from  2*564  to 
^'600.     Sometimes  passes  into  flinty 

II.  Red  Egyptian  Jasper*  Found  in  a  bed  of  red  clay 
iron-stone  in  the  electorate  of  Baden.  Colour  between 
blood  and  scarlet>-red ;  on  the  surface  often  ochre-yellow^ 
also  smoke  and  bluish-grey;  colours  form  ring-shaped 
delineations.  Internal  lustre  glistening  to  dull.  Fracture 
large  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Usually 
opaque.     Hard.     Specific  gravity  !i2'632. 

Subsp.  2.     Striped  Jasper. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  beds,  and  even  constitutes  bills. 
Always  massive.  Colours  pearl,  greenish,  and  yellowish* 
grey ;  cream  and  straw-yellow ;  mountain  and  leek-green, 
and  greenbh-grey ;  cherry,  brownish,  and  flesh  red ;  plum* 
blue.  Several  colours  always  appear  together  in  stripes. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  minemL  Internal  lustre  dulL 
Fracture  pretty  perfect  conchoidal,  approaching  to  fine 
earthy.  Fragments  pretty  sharp-edged.  Translucent  on 
the  edges.  Sometimes  opaque.  Pretty  hard.  Brittle. 
Rather  easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  2'537. 

Subsp.  8.    Porcelain  Jasper. 

Tliis  mineral  is  supposed  to  have  been  origmally  a  slate- 
clay,  hardened  by  the  combustion  of  subterraneous  coal- 
mines. It  occurs  in  whole  beds  in  situations  favourable  to 
this  opinion.  Usually  massive  and  in  angular  pieces; 
frequendy  rent  Colours  smoke,  bluish,  yellowish,  and 
pearl-grey ;  lilac  and  lavender^blue ;  brick*red ;  straw  and 
ochre-yellow;  greyish4>lack  and  ash-grey.    Oeaerally  of 
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Book  III.  only  one  colour  but  often  marked  with  dots  and  clouds. 

^"•^<^**'  Often  presents  brick-red  vegetable  impressions,  especially  the 
blue  varieties.  Internal  lustre  glimmering;  sometimes 
shining.  Fracture  imperfect  large  flat  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments sharp-edged.  Opaque.  Hard.  Very  brittle. 
Easily  fi-angible.     Specific  gravity  2*43. 

Subsp.  4.     Common  Jasper. 

This  mineral,  which  is  very  common,  occurs  in  veins  in 
primitive  mountains.  Most  commonly  massive.  Colours 
yellowish,  liver,  and  blackish-brown ;  ochre-yellow ;  blood- 
red;  rarely  scarlet  and  cochineal-red;  brownish-red; 
brownish-black.  Sometimes  several  colours  a{q>ear  together 
in  the  same  mineral.  Internal  lustre  glistening;  between  vi- 
treous and  resinous.  Fracture  more  or  less  perfect  conchoi- 
dal, passing  into  even  and  earthy.  Fragments  more  or  less 
sharp-edged.  Usually  opaque.  Sometimes  translucent  on 
the  edges.     Pretty  hard.     Brittle.     Easily  frangible. 

Subsp.  5.    Jasper  Agate, 

This  mineral  occurs  in  agate  balls  in  amygdaloid. 
Always  massive.  Colours  yellowish-white,  cream  and  straw- 
yellow,  reddish-white,  and  flesh-red.  The  colours  are  dis- 
tributed in  rings  and  stripes.  Lustre  dull.  Fracture 
small  flat  conchoidal.  Fragments  scarcely  sharp-edged. 
Usually  opaque.  Pretty  hard.  Often  adheres  to  the 
tongue. 

Subsp.  6.     Opal  Jasper. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  nests  in  porphyiy,  in  Hungary 
and  Siberia.  Massive.  Colours  scarlet,  brick,  blood,  and 
brownish-red ;  Blackish-brown,  approaching  sometimes  to 
liver-brown  and  ochre-yellow.  Colours  sometimes  in  spots 
and  veins.  Internal  lustre  shining,  approaching  splendent ; 
between  vitreous  and  resinous.  Fracture  complete  flattish 
conchoidal.  Fragments  very  sharp-edged.  Usually  opaque. 
Sometimes  translucent  on  the  edges.  Brittle.  Easily 
frangible.    This  subspecies  connects  jasper  with  GpsL 

VIU.   PITCH-STON£   FAMILY. 

PSteh-Mone      This  frmily  comprehends  under  it  four  different  species ; 
^^^*       namely,  obsidiaifj  pUck^tonej  pearUsionef  and  pumice. 
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STONES.     ^ 

Species  1.     Obsidian.^  Chap,  il 

This  mineral  occurs  in  nests  in  the  pearl-stone  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  common  in  Iceland,  Siberia,  the  Levant  islands, 
and  in  South  America.  Found  in  angular  pieces  and 
roundish  grains.  Principal  colour  velvet-black;  occurs 
also  greyish,  brownish,  and  greenish-black ;  ash  and  smoke- 
grey  ;  hair  and  clove-brown.  Often  striped  and  spotted. 
Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Its  internal  lustre  splendent, 
vitreous.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Transparent;  some- 
times only  translucent  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity 
2*34*8  to  2.432.f     Melts  into  an  opaque  grey  mass. 

Sp.  2.     Pitch-stone.X 

This  stone,  which  occurs  in  difierent'  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  and  other  countries,  has  obtained  its  name  from 
some  resemblance  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  to 
pitch.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  porphyry ;  and  in  beds  and 
veins  in  the  newest  floetz  trap.  Massive.  Colours  black, 
green,  brown,  red,  grey,  of  various  shades.  Fracture  im- 
perfect flat  large  conchoidal;  sometimes  approaches  to 
splintery.  Lustre  from  shining  to  glimmering,  between 
vitreous  and  resinous.  Translucent.  Hard.  '  Brittle. 
Very  easily  frangible ;  it  often  yields  even  to  the  nail  of  the 
finger.  Specific  gravity  2'31 4  §  to  1-645.  ||  Fusible.  At 
21°  Wedgewood  swells  a  little;  softened  at  31°.  The 
green  variety  from  Arran  becomes  perfectly  white  and 
porous  at  70°.** 

Sp.  3.     VearUstone.W 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  in  Tokay  in  Hungary,  in 
Kamschatka,  and  near  Sandy  Brae  in  Ireland,  was  first 
made  known  to  mineralogists  under  the  name  of  vokanic 
zeolite.  Werner,  when  he  introduced  it  into  the  system,  gave 
it  the  name  oi  pearUstone.  It  is  found  in  beds  in  porphyry, 
commonly  vesicular,  and  the  vesicles  are  round.  Usual  co- 
lour grey;  sometimes  black  and  red.  The  varieties  of  grey 
are  smoke,  bluish,  ash,  yeUowish,  and  pearl-grey;  from  ash- 

*  Kirwan,  i.  321.    Brochant,  i.  288.   Haiiy,  iv.  494.  Jameson  i.  270. 
t  Humboldt,  Gehlen's  Jour.  V.  122. 

t  Kirwan,!.  292.  Brochaiit,  i.  363.    Hauy,  iv.  386.    Jamesoo,  i  276. 
^  Bumenbach.  ||  Kl&proth.  • «  Jameson,  i.  262. 

ft  Jameson,  i.  281.    Klaprotb,  iii.  326. 
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BooklH.  grey  it  passes  into  greyish-black;  from  pearl-grey  into 
flesh  and  brick-redy  and  reddish-brown.  Liutre  shining, 
pearly.  Fracture  scarcely  discernible ;  appears  to  be  small 
imperfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  blunt^dged.  Occurs  in 
large  angular^^grained  distinct  concretions ;  these  are  com- 
posed of  small  round-grained  concretions  ;  and  these  again 
of  very  thin  lamellar  distinct  concretions.  Translucent  on 
the  edges.  Not  brittle.  Very  easily  frangible.  Soft 
Specific  gravity  2-S40.* 

Sp.  4.    Pumice.f 

This  mineral  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  Lipari 
Islands ;  it  occurs  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  in 
Hungary.  Usually  in  vesicular  masses.  Colours  light 
yellowish-grey  and  smoke-grey;  sometimes  ash-grey. 
Lustre  in  the  principal  fracture  glistening,  pearly ;  in  the 
cross  vitreous.  Principal  fracture  parallel  curved  fibrous ; 
cross  fracture  uneven,  and  imperfect  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments blunt^ged  and  splintery.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  Soft.  Very  brittle.  Easily  frtmgible.  Swims  in 
water. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  the  pre- 
ceding minerals,  according  to  the  most  accurate  analyses 
hitherto  made : 


Conttt- 
tuents. 


PHdH 

Obtkllan. 

■Uoe. 

Ptourl-itooe. 

Pamke. 

: 

§ 

71 

li 

•• 

tt 

:: 

ss 

Silica 

720 

72 

78 

73 

75-25 

77 

77-50 

AlQiniua  .. 

12-5 

14-2 

13-4 

10 

14-5 

12*00 

IS 

17-50 

Lime 

_ 

1-2 

16 

1 

10 

0-50 

.m^ 

— 

Iron  oxide. 

20 

3 

40 

2 

I-O 

1-60 

2 

1-75 

Man|^.  ox.  . 

— 

— 

-~ 

1-6 

01 

-i— 

— 

— . 

Potash . .  > 
Soda  ...S 

10 

S'3 

6 

6 

1-75 

4-50 

2 

0-7 

3-00 

Water  .... 

«. 

_ 

... 

m^m 

8-50 

4-50 

4 

— . 

L068 

3-5 

6S 

5 

1-4 

015 

1*05 

1-3 

0-25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

\ 


*  Klaproth.  f  Jameson,  i.  284. 

t  DescotilS;  Gehlen's  Jour.  v.  122.  §  Dreppier,  ibid. 

I  Vauquelin,  ibid.  p.  230.  ••  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  265. 
^f  Klaprotby  Beitrage,  iii.  331. 

I I  Vau'quelioy  Gehlen's  Jour.  v.  230. 
^  KlaprotbyBeitrageyiii.  265. 
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From  these  analysei,  it  appears  that  all  the  species  are  Cbap.ii. 
composed  very  nearly  of  the  same  ingredieDts;  namdy»  '*— v— ^ 
about  six  parts  of  silica,  one  of  alununa,  and  a  portion  of 
fixed  alkali. 

IX.  ZEOLITE  JfAMXLY.  Zeolite  fo- 

This  fiunily  contains  eleven  species ;  namely,  wavtUite^  ™*^^* 
prehnitey  mesotype^  natroliiej  stiUnte,  apophyUite^  analcimef 
chabasite,  arosS'SUmej  hmomte,  depyre. 

Sp-  1 .  JVaveUite.^ 

HydrargUlite  o{  Dayy. 

This  mineral  was  found  long  ago  by  Dr.  Wavell,  in  a 
quarry  near  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire.  Dr.  Babington 
examined  it;  and  concluding,  from  its  physical  characters, 
that  it  differed  from  all  minerals  previously  described,  gave 
it  the  name  of  wavellitey  from  the  discoverer.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  other  places.  Humbolt  brought  specimens 
of  it  from  Huelgayoc  in  South  America. 

Of  this  mineral  there  are  two  subspecies,*  which  have 
been  distinguished  by  Mr.  Gregor,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  yarious  specimens  of  the  mineral  from 
the  mine  called  Stenna  Ghvyn,  in  the  parish  of  Sc  Stephen's, 
Cornwall. 

Subsp.  1.     Soft  IVavelUte. 

It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  minute  crystals  attached 
in  tufts  to  quartz,  and  radiating  from  the  point  of  adhe- 
rence. Sometimes  tliey  adhere  pertinaciously;  at  others 
they  are  easily  separated.  Size  of  the  crystals  various; 
sometimes  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  fine  powder  or 
down ;  the  larger  sort  about  the  size  of  a  hair.  Seldom 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Seem  to  consist  of 
four-sided  prisms ;  when  broken  the  section  is  rhomboidal. 
Colour  white.  Surface  sometimes  stained  ochre  yellow. 
Easily  reduced  to  a  powder  of  a  brilliant  whiteness.  Trans- 
parent.    Specific  gravity  2*22.     Infusible  before  the  blow- 

pipe.t 

Subsp.  2.     Compact  JVavellite. 

It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  crystals,   closely  com- 

•  Davy,  Nicholson*!  Joor.  xu  153.     Gregor,  ibid.  xiii.  S47.    Kiap- 
roth,  V.  106.    Jameson,  i.  334. 
f  Gregor. 
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Book  lii.^  pacted  together  in  the  form  of  mamillary  protuberances,  of 
the  size  of  small  peas,  and  intimately  connected  together. 
A  stratum  of  these,  about  -^th  inch  thick,  is  spread  upmi 
quartz  in  the  cavities  of  granite.  Striae  diverge  from  a 
centre.  Colour  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Hard  enough 
to  scratch  calcareous  spar.  Specific  gravity  2*253.  Does 
not  imbibe  water.  Decrepitates  when  suddenly  heated.* 
Does  not  become  electrical  or  phosphorescent  by  heat  or 
fusion.t  It  seems  to  be  a  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  analyses  of  it  hitherto  made. 


Alumina 

Silica 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron  . . 

Magnesia 

Water 

Potash  ......... 

Loss 


t 

§ 

li 

B 

70 

58-70 

71-51 

680 

— 

6-12 

— 

4-5 

1-4 

0-37 

— 

— 

0-19 

0-5 

1 

• 

<— 

— 

26-2 

30-75 

28 

26-5 

.     2*4 

S-87 

■     — 

— 

100- 

100- 

100- 

* 

100-       { 

%• 


81-7 
4-0 

0-83 
13-5 
0^5 

100-53 


If  we  were  to  consider  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Gregor  as 
correct,  and  from  his  well  known  accuracy  I  am  disposed 
to  confide  in  it,  wavellite  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  alu* 
mina  and  1  atom  water. 

Sp.  2.  Prekni(e.j[f 

Though  this  stone  had  been  mentioned  by  Sage,  J  J  Rome 
de  Lisle, §§  and  other  mineralogists,  Werner  was  the  first 

•  Gregor.  *   t  Davy. 

{  Davy,  Nicholson's  Jour.  ii.  157.  Davy  found  a  minute  portion  of 
fluoric  acid. 

§  Gregor,  ibid.  xiii.  254. 

II  KInproth,  Beitragc,  v.  106.  First  specimen  from  Barnstable,  second 
from  Hualgayoc. 

♦•  John,  Auuals  gf  Philosophy,  iv.  216.  He  calls  %he  specimen  earthj; 
vravellite. 

tt  Kirwan,  i.  274.  Ilassenfratz,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxxii.  81.  Sage, 
ibid,  xxxiv.  446.  Klaproth,  Beob.  der  Berlin,  9  Band.  211 ;  and  Ann. 
de  Chim.  i.  201.     Uaiiy^  iii.  167.     Brochant,  i.  295.    Jameson,  i.  290. 

J:  Miner,  i.  232.  §§  Crystall.  ii.  275. 
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who  properly  distbgulsbed  it  from  other  muierals,  and  Chap.  ii. 
made  it  a  distinct^  species.  The  specimen  which  he  exa-* 
mined  wa^  brought,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Colonel  Prehn ;  hence  the  name  prehmtey  by  which  he  dia* 
tinguished  it  It  was  found  near  Dunbarton  by  Mr. 
Grotche ;  *  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  observed  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland. 

It  is  both  amorphous  and  crystallized.  The  primitive 
form  is  a  rectangular  rhomboidal  prism.  Sometimes  they 
are  irregular  six-sided  plates,  and  sometimes  flat  rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds. 

Colour  greenish-white,  greenish-grey,  •  mountain-green, 
apple-green,  yellowish-grey,  and  yellowish-green.  Lustre 
shining,  pearly.  Fracture  sometimes  foliated,  with  an  im- 
perfect single  cleavage;  sometimes  radiated.  Fragments 
wedge-shaped.  The  foliated  varieties  are  composed  of 
granular  distinct  concretions;  the  radiated  in  wedge- 
shaped  distinct  concretions.  Translucent;  sometimes  trans- 
parent. Scratches  glass  slightly.  Easily  frangible.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2-097  to  2-6969.t  Before  the  blow-pipe  fi-oths 
strongly,  and  melts  into  a  browi^  enamel.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  experiments  hitherto  made  to  determine 
the  composition  of  this  mineraL 


: 

§ 

1 

1 

*• 

«* 

tt 

Silica 

43'8 

30-33 

18-33 

5-66 

1-16 
0-96 

50-0 

20-4 

23-3 

0-5 

4-9 

0-9 

42-5 
28-5 
28-4 

3-0 

0-75 

2-0 

2-85 

42-875 
21-50 
26-50 
Trace 

0-25 

4*625 
1-25 

43-00 
23-25 
26-00 
Trace 
2-00 
0'2S 

4-00 
1-5 

48 

Alumina   • . 

24 

Lime 

23 

TVIafisnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese . 
Potash  and  soda  .... 
Water 

4 

T^ss 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*  Ann.  deChim.i.  213. 

X  Klaprotby  Ann.  de  Chim.  i.  208. 

II  Laugier,  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixxt.  7B. 

**  Gehlen,  Schweigger's  Journal,  iii.  182. 

ft  Vauqaeiin,  Hauj,iT.  373. 


t  Haiiy. 

§  HassenfratZy  ibid. 
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look  III.  Theta  imJjrfltt  indteatd  combinatioM  of  nficataof  alu* 
mina,  silicate  of  lime,  and  perhaps  also  iilicate  of  iron  with 
scxne  water.  Bat  they  vary  too  much  to  allow  tis  to  deter- 
mine the  nomber  of  atoms  of  each  silicate^  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  prehnite. 

Sp.  8.    Zeolite,^ 

This  mineral  was  first  noticed  by  Crcmstedti  who  de- 
scribed it  in  the  Stockholm  Transactions  for  1756,  and 
gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears ;  but  it  is  to  Werner 
and  Haiiy  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  exact  diacrimation 
of  its  different  varieties.  I  propose,  in  this  place,  to  con- 
fine the  word  zeolite  to. the  mineral  species  which  Hauy 
has  distinguished  by  the  name  otmesotype. 

It  is  found  massive,  globular,  and  crystallized.  The  pri- 
mitive form  of  its  crystals,  according  to  Haiiy,  is  a  rectan- 
gular prism,  whose  bases  are  squares.  The  most  common 
variety  is  a  long  four-sided  prism,  taminated  by  low  four- 
sided  p]nramid8.t 

Colour  yellowish,  gre3ash,  reddish,  and  snow-white. 
External  lustre  shining,  |)early ;  internal  glistening,  pearly. 
Fracture  narrow  and  broad  radiated.  Fragments  some- 
times wedge-shaped.  In  large  longish  distinct  concretions. 
Translucent,  sometimes  semitransparent.  Occasions  dou- 
ble refraction.  Scratches  calcareous  spar.  Brittle.  Easily 
frangible.  Absorbs  water.  Specific  gravity  2'0833.  When 
heated  it  becomes  electric  like  the  tourmaline.^  Before  the 
Uow-pipe  it  frotbs,§  emits  a  phosphorescent  light,  and 
melts  into  a  white  semitransparent  enamel,  too  soft  to  cut 
glass,  and  soluble  in  acids.  In  acids  it  dissolves  slowly  and 
partially  without  effervescence ;  and  at  last,  unless  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  be  too  great,  it  is  converted  into  a  jelly. 

The  substance  called  by  Werner  mealy  zeolite  is  merely 
a  variety  of  this  species.  Colour  yellowish  or  reddish-white. 
Occurs  massive  and  coralloidal,  and  sometimes  covers  the 
8urfiu»  of  the  other    subspecies.       Internal  lustre  dull. 

*  Rirwan,  i.  278.  Guettard,  iv.  637.  Bucqaet,  Mem.  Sav.  Etrang. 
ix.  576.  Pelletier,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xx.  420.  Uaiiy,  iii.  151.  Brocbant, 
i.  396.    Jamesooy  i.  297. 

t  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xiv.  66. 

%  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  976. 

S  Hence  the  name  zeolite;  from  {i«  aad  A«0W» 
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Fractiire   cottrte-  earthy;    sometimeA   delicately  fibrous.  Chap.lL 
Fragments  bluntHKlged.    Opaque.    Very  soft.    Easily  fran- 
gible.    Light     When  the  finger  is  drawn  across  it,   a 
sound  is  given  not  unlike  that  from  burnt  bricks. 

The  mineral  called  needle  stoncj  hitherto  found  only  in 
Iceland  and  Britanny,  is  likewise  a  variety  of  zeolite. 
Common  colour  yellowish-white.  Occurs  massive  and 
crystallized  in  rectangular  four-sided  acicular  prisms,  flatly 
acuminated  by  four  planes  set  on  the  lateral  iaces.  Crys* 
stals  sometimes  scopiform  aggregated,  sometimes  intersect 
each  other.  They  are  longitudinally  streaked.  External 
lustre  shining,  bordering  on  splendent ;  internal  glistening, 
vitreous.  Principal  fracture  imperfect  narrow  straight  ra- 
diated; cross  fracture  uneven  and  glassy.  Composed  of  very 
thin  columnar  distinct  concretions,  again  aggregated  into 
large  angular  concretions.  Amorphous  specimens  translu- 
cent, crystals  transparent.     Hard.    Brittle. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  to  determine  the  composition  of  zeolite. 

Silica. 49  . .  50-24.  . .  60*0  . .  54.-4.0 

Alumina 27  ..  21^30  ..  15-6  ..  19-70 

Lime. —  ..     9-46  ..     8*0  ..  1*61 

Oxide  of  iron. .  •   —  ..     —  ..1-8  — 

Soda 17  .. .. ..  15-09 

Water. 9'5  ..JO*  ..  11-6  ..  9-8S 

Loss —  . .     1  . .     3-0 


.  • 


102-5       100-00       100-         100-63 

Sp.  4.    NatrolUe.\\ 

This  mineral,  which  was  first  described  and  analysed  by 
Klaproth,  received  its  name  firom  that  chemist,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  soda  which  it  contains.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  found  only  in  the  mountains  of  Suabia,  where 
it  borders  on  Switzerland,  and  at  Burntisland  in  Scotland. 

*  SmithMo,  PhiL  Trant.  ISll,  p.  171. 

f  Vauquelio,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xliv.  p.  576,  a  needle  zeolite  from 
Ferro. 

t  Hisinger,  Afhindlingar,  iii.  SIS.    A  mealjf  zeolite  from  FahUu. 
§  Gehloiy  Schweigger^t  Joomal^  viii«  955. 
IJ  Jameson,  i.  9SS. 
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Book  III.  Mr.  Smithson  has  shown  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

Colours  yellowish-white,  cream-yellow,  and  light  yel- 
lowish-brown. These  colours  form  stripes,  which  are 
curved  in  the  direction  of  the  external  sur&ce.  Massive 
and  reniform.  Crystals,  the  same  as  those  of  zeolite. 
Surface  drusy,  being  covered  with  minute  crystals,  seem- 
ingly rhomboidal.  Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  de- 
licate fibrous.  Occurs  in  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Harder  than  staurolite.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Ea- 
sily frangible.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  mdts  easUy  into  a 
transparent  glass  full  of  cavities.  Specific  gravity  2*229. 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows :  * 

Silica 48-00 

Alumina 24*25 

Oxide  of  iron 1*75 

Soda 16*50 

Water 9* 

Loss •  •     0*5 


100 

If  we  compare  this  analysis  with  Mr.  Smithson's  analysis 
of  zeolite  it  will  be  evident  that  the  two  constitute  only  one 
species. 

Sp.  5.    Stilbite.f 

This  species,  which  is  the  foliated  zeolite  of  Werner, 
occurs  massive,  globular,  and  crystallized.  The  primitive 
form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rectangular  prism,  whose  bases  are 
rectangles.  It  crystallizes  sometimes  in  dodecahedrons, 
consisting  of  a  four-sided  prism  with  hexagonal  faces,  ter- 
minated by  four-sided  summits,  whose  faces  are  oblique  pa- 
rallelograms ;  sometimes  in  six-sided  prisms,  two  of  whose 
solid  angles  are  wanting,  and  a  small  triangular  (ace  in  their 
place.  :t^ 

Colour  yellowish  or  greyish-white;  and  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  snow  and  reddish-white.  Internal  lustre  shining, 
pearly.  Fracture  perfect  foliated ;  folia  somewhat  curved ; 
cleavage  single.      In  granular,    and  sometimes,    though 

^  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  44.  f  Jamesooi  i.  307. 

t  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xiv.  86. 
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rarely,  in  lamellar  distipct  concretions.  Crystals  traii«|A<4  G!mp.iL 
rent;  massive  porticNis  translucent  Hardness  inferior  lEo 
that  of  zeolite.  Brittl^,  Specific  gravity  2'500.*  Powder* 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  cakes  and  adheres  as  if  it  bad  abt 
sorbed  water.  It  causes  syrap  of  violets  to  assume  a  green 
colour.  When  heated  in  a  porcelain  cruciblp,  it.  swells  up 
and  assumes  the  colour  and  semitransparency  of  baked  por» 
celain.  By  this  process  it  lo^es  0*185  of  its  weighL  Before 
the  blow-pipe  it  froths  like  borax,  and  then  melts  into  aA 
opaque  white  coloured  enamehf  Does  not  gelatinise  in 
acids.     Not  electric  by  hea£. 

The  fibrous  zeolite  of  Werner  is  merely  a  variety  of  this 
species.  It  is  massive,  in  balls,  and  likewise  in  capillary 
crystals.  Colours  snow  white,  yellowish  white,  greenish 
white,  reddish- white;  ochre  yellow;  greenish  grey;  flesh 
red.  Internal  lustre  gUmmering,  pearly*.  Fracture  fine 
fibrous;  sometimes  splintery.  Fragments  wedge-shaped. 
In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent.  Semihard. 
Easily  frangible. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  this  spe- 
cies according  to  the  most  accurate  experiments  hitherto 
made: 

t  §  II 

Silica SS'6l5   ....  58       ....  52 

Alumina IQ'GSl  ....  16*1    ....  17*5 

Lime 8'170  ....     9*2    ....     9 

Soda. 1-536 

Water 19*800  ....  16'4   ....  18'5 

Loss — •  ....     0*3    ... .     3-0 


101-302  100-0  100 

Sp.  6.  Apophylite.** 
Ichthyophthalmite. 

This  mineral  is  said  to  occur  in  Uton,  in  Sudermania. 
Cok>ur  yellowish,   reddish,  greyish,   and  greenish  white. 

*  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  276. 

t  Vauquclin,  Ibid.  No.  xxxix.  161. 

J  GebleD,  Scbweigger's  Journal,  viii.  355. 

§  Hisinger,  Afhandlingar,  It.  357. 

tl  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxix.  164. 

^  Jameson,  i.  318. 
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$22  SIMPLE  min£rals. 

Book  II!.  Ooctors  maaaire  and  crystallized  in  rhomboids  which  de« 
viate  very  little  from  cubes,  in  rectangular  four-sided  tables^ 
having  dieir  edges  truncated,  and  in  thick  six-sided  tables. 
External  lustre  of  the  crystals  splendent,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  characteristic  lustre;  internal  glistening^ 
pearly.  Principal  fracture  foliated,  with  a  smgle  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  &ces  of  the  table ;  its  lustre  splendent. 
Cross  fracture  fine  grained  uneven;  its  lustre  glistening. 
Semi-transparent,  sometimes  translucent.  Semihard.  Very 
easily  franjjpble.  Specific  gravity  2*491 .  Before  the  blow- 
pipe froths  and  melts  into  an  opaque  bead.* 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  this 
mineral: 

+  t 

Silica 52      ....  51 

Lime 24*5  . . . .  2S 

Potash 8*1  ....    4 

Water 15*0 17 

Loss 0*4 


.  •  • . 


1000  100 

,       Sp.  ?•    Analdme.  $ 

Cubizite  of  Werner. 

This  stone,,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Dolomieu,  is 
found  crystallized  in  the  cavities  of  basalt  It  was  first  made 
a  distinct  species  by  Mr.  Haiiy.  Mineralogists  had  for- 
merly confounded  it  widi  zeolite. 
Crystals.  •  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  cube.  It  is  some- 
times found  crystallized  in  cubes,  whose  solid  angles  are 
wanting,  and  three  small  triangular  faces  in  place  of  each ; 
sometimes  in  polyhedrons  with  twenty-four  feces.  External 
«  lustre  splendent,  between  pearly  and  vitreous:  internal 
shining.  Fracture  very  imperfect  foliated.  Cleavage  triple, 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  cube.  Fragments  approaching 
to  cubic  Has  a  tendency  to  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Translucent.  Hard;  scratches  glass  slightly.  Specific 
gravity  2*244.     Colour    white;  sometimes  red.      When 

*  Fourcroj  and  Vauquelin. 

t  Hose,  (>eblen's  Journal,  t.  44. 

X  Fourcroy  and  Vaoquelin,  Ann.  de  Mas.  d'Hist.  Nat.  i.  478. 

\  liaiiy,  iii.  ISO.    Brochant,  i.  309.    Jameson,  i.  317* 
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STONEt.  S8S 

rubbed,  it  acquires  ooly  a  small  degree  of  electridty,  and  Chap.  il. 
with  di£Bculty.^    Bef(N(^  the  Uow-pipe  it  melts  without  ' 
frothmg  into  a  white  semi-transparent  glass.f 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

t  t 

iSilica. .......  56      ....50 

Alumina. « . .  • .  18  .  •  •  •  20 

Lime. 2  ....    4*5 

Soda 10  ....    4*5 

Water 8*5  ....  21*0 

Loss .  • 3*5 


...  a 


loo  100 

Sp.  8.    Chabasite.  § 

This  mineral,  which  was  first  separated  from  the  preced* 
ing  species  by  Bosc  d' Antic  and  Haiiy,  is  found  at  Ober- 
stein  in  Germany.  It  occurs  usually  in  crystals.  The 
primitive  form  is  a  rhomboid  difiering  very  little  from  a 
cube,  having  the  angle  at  its  summit  934-^*  Sometimes  it 
occurs  in  that  form;  at  other  times  six  of  its  edges  are 
truncated,  and  the  truncatures  unites  three  and  three,  at 
the  two  opposite  angles,  while  the  other  six  angles  are 
truncated :  sometimes  in  double  six-sided  pyramids  applied 
base  to  base^  having  the  six  angles  at  the  base  and  the  three 
acute  edges  of  each  pyramid  truncated.  Colour  white; 
sometimes  transparent.  Specific  gravity  2*7176.  Scratches 
glass.  Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white  spongy 
mass. 

It  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 43*88 

Alumina ,  •  •  • .  22*66 

Lime • ,.     3*34 

Soda  with  potash 9*34 

Water 21*00 

Loss 0*33 


100*0011 

•  ttence  tbe  name  anmleime  given  it  by  Haiiy,  from  air«xicif,  weak, 
t  Haiiy,  Joor,  de  Min.  No.  xiv.  86,  and  xxviii.  278. 
I  Vauquehiiy  Hatiy's  (ableaa  compar.  p.  199. 
}  Hatiy,  iii.  176.— *6rochanty  i.  309.— Jamesooy  i.  dSl. 
H  VaiiqiisliD,  Aim.  da  Mot.  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  333. 
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$9%  8IMFIJE  HUrXRALS. 

Book  in.  Sp.  9.    Crass^stone.* 

Andreoltie  of  Lametherie — Myadnihe  blanche  emcif&rmtf 
var.  9.  of  Rom^  de  lAAe-^Harmctome  bf  Haiiy. 

This  stone  has  been  found  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz, 
and  at  Strontian  in  Argylcshire,  in  veins^  At  Oberstein  it 
occurs  crystallized  in  agate  balls.  The  form  of  its  crystals 
has  induced  mineralogists  to  give  it  the  naine  of  cross-stone. 
Its  crystals  are  two  four-sided  flattened  prisms,  terminated 
by  four-sided  pyramids,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles :  the  plane  of  intersection  passing  longitudinally 
through  the  prisms.  Sometimes  these  prismi  occur  solitary. 
Primitive  form  an  octahedron  with  isosceles  triangular 
&ces.     The  faces  of  the  crystals  striated  longitudinally. 

Colour  grejrish  white.  Lustre  shining,  between  pearly 
aikd  vitredusto  Cross  fracture  uneven,  sometiinca  small  eon- 
choidal ; '  kmgitildinal  firacture  foliated.  Translucent. 
Scratches  glass  easily.  Easily  finangible.  Specific  gravity 
S-SSS  to  2-361.  When  healed  slowly,  it  Ibaes  0^15  or  0*16 
parts  of  its  weight,  and  falls  into  powder.  It  efiervesces 
with  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  a4Ml  is  nduced  to  a 
greenish  opaque  mass.  With  soda  it  mdts  into  a  ivothy 
white  enamel.  When  its  powder  is  thrown  on  a  hot  coa^ 
it  emits  a  greenish  yellow  light  f> 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica  ....•••.«  49  • .  •  •  47*5 

Alumina.  • ....  16  .  •  •  •  19*5 

Baiytes 18  ....  16 

Water.......  15  ....  13*5 

Loss 2  ....    3*5 


100  100 

Sp.  10.    Lomomte.W 

This  mineral  was  named  by  Werner  from  Gillet  Lau- 
mont,  who  found  it  in  1785  in  the  mine  of  Huelgoet 

«  Kirwaoy  i.  282.    HBiiy,  iii.  191.     Brochant,  i.  311.    Jameson^  i. 
824.    See  also  GiUot,  Jour,  de  Phys.  1793,  p.  1  and  S. 
t  Ilaiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  280. 
X  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  83. 
§  Tassaert,  Haiiy's  Tableau  Comparatif,  p.  201. 
II  Jameson,  ii.  540.     Haiiy,  xv.  410. 
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Colour  snow  white.  Massive.  Sometimes  crystallized.  €hap.il. 
Primitive  form  a  rectangular  octahedron.  Fracture  foil-  ^— v— ^ 
ated ;  surface  of  the  folia  streaked,  which  gives  a  peculiar 
lustre  to  the  surface  of  the  mineral.  Lustre  shining,  pearly. 
Composed  of  longish  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Scarcely  translucent  Very  soft.  Sectile.  Easily  fran* 
gible.     Rather  light. 

The  mineral,  while  kept  from  the  external  air,  preserves 
a  certain  degree  of  cohesion;  but  when  exposed  it  soon 
splits  in  the  direction  oi  the  folia,  and  fiails  into  small 
pieces. 

Sp.  11.    DipyreJ^ 

Schmelzsiein  of  Werner. 

This  mineral  has  been  found  at  Mauleon  in  the  Pyre* 
nees,  imbedded  either  in  fascicular  masses  or  in  small 
prisms  in  a  rock  of  steatite.  Colour  reddish  or  greyish 
white.  Longitudinal  fracture  foliated,  and  the  folia  are 
parallel  to  the  plains  of  the  regular  hexahedron.  Lustre 
shining,  glassy.  Hard.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity 2*630.  Melts  and  froths  before  the  blow-pipe.  Phos- 
phoresces slightly  on  hot  coals. 

The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows : 

Silica 60 

Alumina 24* 

Lime.. • 10 

Water 2 

Loss 4f 

loot 

X.  AZURE-OTONK  Family.  Azure- 

This  family  contains  four   species ;    namely,  laxulite^  miiy. 
Mxuritey  hauyne^  blue  spar. 

Sp.  1.  Lazulite.i 

Lapis  Lazuli  of  Mineralogists. 
This  stone^  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts 

•  Brocbanty  ii.  508.    Haiiy,  iii.  242.    Jameson,  i.  830. 

t  Vauquelb,  Haiiy,  iii.  243. 

X  Kirwao,  i*  S8S.    Hsiiy,  iii.  145.    Brochant,  i.  313t    JamesoDi  i. 


326  SIMFLB  MIVRRALS. 

Kook  IIL  of  Asia,  was  long  known  to  mineralogists  by  the  name  of 
lapis  lazulu 

Colour  azure  blue.  Some  varieties  pass  into  berUn  blue* 
and  others  into  smalt  blue.  Found  massiye^  disseminated, 
and  in  rolled  pieces.  Lustre  glistening.  Fracture  fine- 
grained uneven.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Scratches 
glass.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravit|r  2*76  to 
£•945.* 

It  retains  its  colour  at  100^  Wedgewood;  in  a  higher 
heat  it  intumesces,  and  melts  into  a  ydlowidh  black  mass. 
With  acids  it  effervesces  a  little;  and  if  previously  cal- 
cined, forms  with  them  a  jelly.  Margraff  published  an 
analysis  of  lazulite  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1758.  His 
analysis  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Klapiroth.  Lermina 
|ias  announced  that  this  mineral  has  been  found  crystal- 
lized in  garqet  dodecahedrons.t 

Its  constituents,  according  to  the  analyus  of  JQaprpth, 
are  a4fi>llows: 

Silica 46-0 

)!^ime • 28*0 

Alumina 14*5 

Oxide  of  iron 3*0 

Sulphate  of  liipe 6'5 

Water 2*0 

• 

looot 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  from  this  analysis  that  the 
mineral  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  or  at  least  that  it  is 
^ed  with  foreigi^  matter. 

Sp.  2.  ji»urite.§ 

Lazulite  of  Werner, 
This  mineral  was  first  made  known  to  mineralogists  by 
Klaproth,||  who  gave  a  short  de^ription  of  it  as  found  at 
Vorau  in  Austria,  and  proved  that  it  differed  from  every 
other  known  mineral.  A  substance,  to  which  the  same 
name  was  given,  was  found  afterwards  in  Stiria  near Wald- 
bach,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winerisch  Neustadt ; 

•  Brisson.  t  Ann.  de  Chim.  i.  144. 

X  ^i^Ag®*  i*  19^*    The  lime  was  in  the  sti|tfQ  of  Qiirbonat^. 

$  JaiQ^wn's  Min.  i.  341.  ||  Beitrage,  i.  19>. 


0TONE8.  tfl 

nAd  described  and  analysed  in  1806  by  Bemhardi  and  Chap.  li. 
TrommsdorE*    A  nuneral  was  discovered  about  the  same 
time  by  Baron  Von  Moll,  to  which  the  name  of  niMie 
was  first  given.    It  was  afterwards  called  siderite;    and 
Mohs  showed  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  azurite.     In 
1807  Leonhardf  published  a  description  of  the  laztdiie 
and  sideriie^  which  he  considers  as  two  distinct  species. 
According  to  him,  Bemhardi,  TrommsdorfF,  and  Mohs 
had  seen  only  the  lazulite  and  not  the  siderite,    Leonhard's 
description  of  the  lazulite  dififers  considerably  irom  that  of 
BemhardL    In  1807,  Klaprotht  published  a  description 
and  analysis  of  a  mineral  from  Kiieglach  in  Stiria,  which 
he  called  lazulite,  but  which  obviously  difiered  in  its  pro- 
perties both  firom  the  lazulite  and  siderite  of  preceding 
writers.    The  name  axurite  is  here  confined  to  the  mineral 
originally  pointed  out  by  Klaproth  as  firom  Vorau. 

It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica  slate^  and  according  to 
Lrconhard  in  the  rifts  of  daynslate.  Ck>lour  intermediate 
between  berlin  and  smalt  blue.  Disseminated  and  in 
jcrystals,  which  are  imperfect,  but  appear  to  be  very  oblique 
four-sided  prisms.^  The  sides  of  Uie  prisms  are  sometimes 
jsmooth,  sometimes  faintly  streaked  longitudinally.  Lustre 
shining  vitreous.  Longitudinal  firacture  imperfect  foIiated» 
cross  firacture  small  grained  uneven.  Fragments  indeter- 
minate, rather  sharp  edged.  Opaque  or  nearly  so.  Semi<^ 
hard.    Brittle.    Easily  firaogible.     Its  consti^ueyUs  are  as 

follows : 

Alun^n^  ^ ....  ^ ...  ^  .••• .  $S 

Magnesia 18 

SiUca , 10 

JLime  .  •  •  ^ fi 

Oxide  of  iron •  •     2*5 

Loss 1*5 


100-0  II 
Sp.9p  Hauyne, 

This  mineral  has   been  hitherto  found  oidy  i^  fpm 

*  Geblen't  Jour.  SecondSeriss,  i.  304.  t  1U<1«  ui*  l^l* 

X  Bettnige>  iv*  279. 

§  Berahtfrii  describes  the  crystals  as  octahedrons;  hot  Leoohsrd  says 

fie  never  p«ro«Ted  any  sijich  figure  in  the  azurite  of  Saltzhoig* 

g  Trammsdorf,  Gehlcn's  Joor.  Second  ^Scriest  i.  ?Pp. 


SIS  SIMPLE  MIKSRALS. 

Ill  pIftGeSi  all  of  which  ar)^  conridered  aa  Tolcanic ;  namely,  the 
"  Bl9i|;hboarfaoodof  Rotnie,  Naples,  Andemach,  and  Auvei^e. 
It  was  first  dbserved  near  Rome  by  Gismondii  who  gave  it 
this  nftme  of  laiialile.  Neergaard  afterwards  described  it 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  hauyne^  in  honour  of  the  Abbe 
Haiiy  to  whom  mineralogy  lies  linder  so  many  obligations. 
It  was  afterwards  described  and  analysed  by  Leopold 
Omelin.* 

Colour  Prussian  Uoe^  paasittg  into  belyl  blue,  through 
sky  blue.  Imbedded  in  lava  in  angular  grains.  Gmetin 
found  one  specimen  crystallized  in  en  iihperfbct  octahedron. 
Internal  lustre  shining  and  vitreous.  Fracture  imperfect 
conchoidal. .  Fragibents  sharp  edged.  Seroitfansparent 
and  translucent.  Scratches  glass  and  even  quartz,  but  Very 
feebly.  Easily  frangible.  Powda^  whitish.  Specific  gra- 
vity according  to  Olsmondi  3*SS3,  according  to  Neergaard 
S'lOO,  according  to  Gmelin  2'aSS.  ^^fete  the  btowpipe 
it  melts  with  difficuhy  into  an  opaque  bead,  full  of  air  bub- 
bles. With  borax  it  melts  into  a  tipan^areht  topaz  colour- 
ed bead.  In  muriatic  acid  it  becomea  opaqiie  and  lose^  its 
colour.  When  thrown  into  that  iabid  in  the  state  of  pow- 
der it  emits  the  odour  of  snlphitreted  hydrogen  and  gela«> 
tinizes;     Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

t  t 

Silica S5*48    ....  80'0 

Alumina 18*87  ••••  IS'O' 

Lime   11-79  1S*6= 

Sulphuric  acid 12*60  ....  12 

Oxide  of  iron 1'16  ..•.  1 

Potash ;  15*45  ....  11 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  and  loss .  •     3*45    ....  Trace 
Loss , —       ....   17*5 

100  100 

Sp.  4.  Blue  5pflT.§ 

This  mineral  occurs  in  a  mountain  in  Stiria,  where  it 
performs  the  part  of  felspar;  the  rock  being  composed 
chiefly  of  quartz  and  mica.    Its  colour  is  azure  blue,  passing 


• 


Anuals  of  Philosophy,  iv.  193. 
t  Groelin,  Annals  of  PhiloBophy,  ir.  198. 
1 1  Vauqoelin,  Haiij's  tableaa  comparttif. 
S  JaoMtoo,  1.846. 


Into  bluieh  white.  Internal  lustre  glistening,  resincmB.  Frac-  Ciiip.iL 
ture  splintery,  pasting  into  concealed  foliated.  Fragments  in-  ^"^V*^ 
determinate,  not  sharp^edged.  Translucent  on  the  edges. 
Streak  snow  white.  Semihard.  Specific  gravity  3*046. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  isabellap-yellow,  and  splits, 
but  does  not  melt.  With  phosphate  of  soda  or  borax  it 
gradually  melts  into  a  transparent  glass  bead.  Its  con* 
stituents  are 

Alumina   71 

Silica 14 

Magnesia 5 

Lime • 3 

Iron  oxide 0*75 

Potash •     0-25 

Water 5 

Loss 1 

100* 

XI.  Feijspak  Family.    . 

This  family  contains  fifteen  species ;  namely,  gehlemte^  Mspar  far 
nndaUizitCj  saussurite^  chiastolite^  indianitey  felspar ^  ekeber"  "^'^^* 
giiCj    spodumeney    scapolite,   bergmmnitey  elaoUte^  sodalite^ 
meumitey  nephelinej  and  ice'Spar. 


Sp.  1.  Gehlemte^ 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  TlroL 
It  occurs  in  calcareous  spar  on  the  south  side  of  a  mountain 
at  Beiza,  two  hours*  journey  from  Pera.  It  was  brought  to 
Munich  by  the  mineral  dealer,  Frischholz,  during  the 
course  of  1815,  a:nd  was  described  and  analysed  soon  after 
by  Professor  Fuchs. 

It  occurs  usually  crystallized  in  four-sided  rectangular 
prisms  whose  bases  are  squares ;  they  are  generally  so  low 
as  to  approach  the  appearance  of  cubes.  They  are  en- 
tangled in  each  other,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are 
filled  up  with  calcareous  spar.  They  have  a  triple  clea- 
vage, two  of  which  can  be  readily  distinguished,  but  the 
third  with  difficulty. 

Fracture  sometimes  uneven,  sometimes  fine  splintery. 
Lustre  weakly  glimmering,   or  almost  dull;  intermediate 

*  Klaprotb,  Beknige,  it.  379* 


SdO  SIMFLfi  MINERALS. 

between  vitreous  and  resinous.  Semihard  in  a  high  degree^ 
scratching  glass ;  but  not  striking  fire  with  steeL  Trans- 
lucent on  the  edges  or  opaque.  Feel  of  the  crjrstals  resi- 
nous, of  the  powder  meagre.  Easily  frangible.  Brittle. 
Sp.  gravity  2*98.  Principal  colour  intermediate  between 
olive  and  leek  green.  Sometimes  bluish  grey  or  bluish 
black,  or  oil  green  or  liver  brown.  Before  ^the  blow-pipe 
it  melts  with  difficulty  into  a  yellowish  green  semitnmfr- 
parent  bead.  When  tlie  flame  is  long  continued  it  becomes 
black.     Its  constituents  are 

Silica S9*64 

Alumina S4*80 

Lime 55*50 

Oxide  of  iron •     6*56 

Water 5*50 


99*60 


# 


Sp.  2.  Andaluzite,i 

This  mineral  was  discovered  by  Boumon  in  a  primiUve 
granitic  mountain  in  Forez,  and  described  by  him  in  the 
Journal  de  Physique  of  1789.  At  first  it  was  considered 
as  a  variety  of  corundum  or  felspar.  It  has  been  found  in 
Aberdeenshire  in  Scotland,  and  near  Dublin. 

Colour  flesh  red,  sometimes  apjuxMching  to  rose  red. 
Massive,  and  crystallized  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms. 
Fracture  imperfect  foliated.  Translucent.  Scrfttcbee 
quartz,  and  evan  sometimes  spinelL  Easily  fran^ble. 
Specific  gravity  3*165.  Infusible  by  the  blow-pipe  without 
addition.    Its  constituents  are  as  follows: 

Alumina •..•••••••  52 

Silica 32 

Potash 8 

CHide  of  iron 2 

I«iOss • •     6 

loot 

Sp.  3.  Sausmrite.§ 
This  mineral  was  originally  described  by  Saussure  ii|  his 

*  Fuchs,  Schweigger's  Jour.  iv.  377. 

t  Kirvt-an,  i.  377.     Haiiy,  iv.  362.    Jamesoo,  i.  348. 

}  Vauqadin,  Brogniart's  Miner.  L  36.  $  Jameson,  i.  551. 
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tiravels  under  the  name  of  jod^.  It  was  confounded  with  Oiap-iL 
felspar  till  Th.  de  Sauasure  drew  the  attention  of  minem-' 
logists  to  it*  Still  more  lately  it  was  described  and  ana- 
lysed by  Klaprotb.f  It  occurs  most  commonly  with  dial- 
lage  forming  a  very  beautiful  rock,  called  diaUage  todu 
In  this  state  it  occurs  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Lizzard  in 
Cornwall,  near  Christiania  in  Norway,  and  in  Corsica  con* 
stituting  the  well  known  rock  called  Verde  di  Corsica.  It 
is  common  also  about  the  lake  of  Creneva. 

Colours  white,  grey,  and  green.  It  occurs  massiyojand 
disseminated.  Internal  lustre  dull  or  feebly  glimmering. 
Fracture  splintery;  isometimes  imperfect  foliated  with  a 
double  rectangular  cleavage.  Fragments  very  sharp  edged. 
Faintly  translucent  on  the  edges.  Very  tough.  Hard 
enough  to  scratch  quartz.  Feel  meagre.  Sp.  gravity  from 
3*200  to  3*319.     Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 44-00 49*00 

Alumina SO'OO 24*00 

Lime  .  . . .  • 4*00 10*50 

Magnesia — S*75 

Soda 6*00 5*50 

Potash 0*25 

Oxide  of  iron   12*50 6*50 

Oxide  of  n^anganese  .    0*05 

Ix)ss..... 3*20 •.     0*75 


100-00  J  100-00  j 

Sp.  4.  Chiastolite.W 

This  singular  mineral  was  first  observed  in  Britanny^ 
^nd  near  St.  Jacques  de  Compostella  in  Spain.  It  is 
always  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms  nearly  rectangular. 
When  we  view  the  end  of  the  prism,  we  perceive  in  the 
centre  of  it  a  blackish  prism  inclosed  in  the  larger  one^ 
which  is  of  a  greyish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  white  colour* 
From  each  angle  of  the  central  prism,  a  blackish  line 
passes  to  tlie  corresponding  angle  of  the  outer  prism;  and 
in  each  of  these  external  angles  there  is  commonly  a  small 
prismatic  space,  filled  with  the  same  matter  as  that  of  which 

♦  Jonr.  de  Mm.  No.  cxi.  p.  205.  t  Beitrage,  it.  276. 

X  Th.  de  Sanssore,  Jour,  de  Mid.  No.  cxi.  p.  217. 
§  Klaptotb,  Beitnge,iv.  278.  (  JMneson,  i.  353^ 

i 
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Book  III.  the  central  prism  is  composed.    This  matter  is  a 

coloured  clay  slate,  the  same  as  the  rock  in  which  the  hot 
low  spar  is  found  imbedded. 

Fracture  foliated.  Cleavage  double,  the  fiilia  being 
parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  the  prism.  Translucent; 
but  opaque,  when  the  crystals  are  in  the  state  of  decompo> 
sition.  Scratches  glass  when  in  a  fresh  state.  Specific 
gravity  2*9444.  When  rubbed  upon  sealing  wax,  it  usually 
communicates  negative  electricity.*  Before  the  blow-^ipe 
It  is  converted  into  a  whitish  scoria.  The  clay  slate  yields 
a  black  glass. 

Sp.  5.  IruUaniie.f 

This  mineral  has  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  the 
Camatic  where  it  is  associated  with  hornblende^  and  con- 
tains imbedded  crystals  of  corundum.  It  was  first  distin- 
guished as  a  peculiar  species  by  Count  Beumon. 

Colours  white  and  grey.  Massive.  Lustre  shining. 
Fracture  foliated.  In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Trans- 
lucent Scratches  glass,  but  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Sp. 
gravity  2*742.  Its  constituents,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  Chenevix,  are  as  follows : 

Silica 42-5 

Alumina 37*5 

Lime 15*0 

Oxide  of  iron 3*0 

Oxide  of  manganese . . .  .Trace 
Loss 2*0 

100*0 
Sp.  6.  Felspar.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and  most 
abundant  of  minerals,  forming  a  constituent  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  many  other  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  It 
is  very  frequently  crystallized,  and  the  primitive  form  of 
its  crystals  is  an  irregular  parallclopiped,  for  a  description 
of  which  I  refer  to  Haliy.  Occurs  usually  in  rhomboidal 
prisms,  or  in  six  or  ten-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  irre- 
gular summits.  It  gives  out  a  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed. 
Becomes  electric  by  friction,    but  with  great  difficulty. 

*  Haiiy,  iii.  268.    Jameson,  ii.  545.  f  JamesoD,  i.  S69. 

X  Kirw«),i.dia.  Hauy,ii.590.  Brochaat,  i.  361.  Jamtsoo*  i.  358. 
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Fusible  per  se  into  a  more  or  less  tr^sparent  glass.  When  Chap.  IL 
crystallized  it  decrepitates  before  the  blow-pipe.  It  has  ^^-"^^^^ 
been  divided  into  four  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.  Adularia. 

This  subspecies  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Pini  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  Switzerland^  called 
Adula;  hence  its  name.  It  has  been  found  also  in  other 
places.     The  variety  called  moon^stone  comes  from  Ceylon. 

Colour  greenish  white,  often  inclining  to  asparagus  green« 
Sometimes  has  milk-white  spots,  with  a  silvery  lustre. 
Found  massive,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  crystallized  in  oblique 
four-sided  prisms,  bevelled  on  both  ends ;  in  six-nded 
prisms;  and  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms,  with  (4^lkpie 
terminal  faces.  Crystals  streaked  longitudinally.  External 
lustre  splendent,  pearly;  lustre  of  the  princq^al  firacture 
splmident;  of  the  cross  fracture  shining,  between  vitreous 
and  pearly.  Principal  fracture  perfect  specular  sprlendmt^ 
with  a  double  rectangular  cleavage;  cross  fracture  small 
imperfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  rhomboidal.  Tends  to 
thick  straight  lam^Iar  distinct  concretions.  Tran^qmrent 
and  translucent*  Hard,  gives  spajrka  with  steel.  Brittle. 
Easily  frangible.    fi|pecific  gravity  S*559. 

Subsp.  2.     Labrador  Felspar. 

This  subspecies  was  first  observed  on  the  coast  of  La> 
brador  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  since  that  time  ijt  has  been 
discovered  in  the  northern  ports  of  the  old  contiaent    ^    . 

Colour  smoke  grey,   which  passes  into  dack  ash  aqd 

yellowish  grey;    in    certain  positions  it  reflects : a  great 

variety  of  colours,  as  blue,  green,    yellow,  red,  brown. 

Occurs  conmionly  massive  and  in  rolled  pieces.     Fradiire 

perfect  foliated,  folia  crossing  at  right  angles.    Lustre  of 

the  principal  fracture  splendent ;  of  the  cross  fracture  glistr 

ening ;  between  pearly  and  vitreous.     Usually  in  granular 

distinct  concretions ;  sometimes  in  thick  straight  lamellar 

distinct  concretions.     Translucent     Specific  gravity  2*67 

to  2*69. 

Subsp.  3.  Common  Felspar. 

Colours  white,  red,  grey,  and  green.  The  varieties  of 
grey  are  smoke  and  bluish  grey:  of  white,  greyish,  milk, 
yellowish,  greenish,  and  reddish  white;  of  red,  flesh,  blood. 
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Book  III.  and  brick  red;  ofgreen,  asparagus,  leek,  tnouiltaiil,  and 
verdigris  green.  Occurs  massive,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  in 
grains;  also  crystallized  in  six  and  foui^oded  prisms. 
External  lustre  shining;  lustre  of  the  principal  fracture 
shining ;  of  the  cross  fracture  glimmering,  yitreous.  Frac- 
ture more  or  less  perfect  foliated;  cleavage  double,  the 
folia  intersecting  at  right  angles;  cross  fracture  fine-grained 
imeven,  passing  into  splintery.  Occurs  in  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Translucent  Scratches  glass.  Britde.  Easily 
frangible.    Specific  gravity  from  2*4378  to  2*594.* 

Tbis  subspecies  frequently  occurs  in  a  dimiegrated  state, 
and  then  approaches  porcelain  day ;  except  that  die  crys- 
talline form  may  sometimes  be  recognised.  Its  colour  is 
yellowish  or  reddish  white,  sometimes  verging  on  grey* 
Internal  lustre  between  glistening  and  dulL  Fracture 
sometimes  imperfect  foliated,  passing  into  earthy;  some^ 
times  between  uneven  and  earthy.  Usually  opaque.  Soft. 
Earily  frangiUe. 

Sub^.  4.    Compact  Ftlspar. 

Petrosilex  of  the  older  French  mhteralogista.  This 
mineral  occurs  abundantly  in  many  roantrie%  being  a  con-* 
stituent  of  green-stone.  Gilonrs  grq^,  white,  blue^  green,  and 
red.  The  varieties  of  grey  are  greenish,  smok^  and  ash- 
grey ;  of  green,  apple,  pistachio^  mountain-green ;  of  blue, 
sky  and  smalt-blue ;  of  red,  fledi  and  Uood-red.  Occurs 
massive,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  in  crystals,  in  antique-green 
porphyry.  Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  appears 
splintery,  but  on  examination  proves  to  be  very  small  foli- 
ated. Sometimes  in  fine  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Translucent  Hard.  Easily  frangible.  Melts  before  the 
bk>w-pipe  without  addition. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  thip  spe- 
cies: 


9nn7ESt 


935 


Adttlaria* 

dsusy 

felspar. 

* 

Common. 

Compact. 

_« 

t 

t 

§ 

II 

•• 

68 
19 

1 
4 

5-5 
2-5 

tt 

64 

20 

2 

14 

68*5 
20*5 

7 

1*5 

2-5 

68-0 
15 

5 

14*5 

2 

62-83 

17*02 

3*00 

1*00 

13*00 

8-15 

72-75 
13 

9*5 

1 

0*25 
3*50 

71*7 
13*6 
0*4 
1-4 
0-1 
3-19 
3*'5 

aa •  • 

of  iron 

of  manganese 

6*64 

V  \Jwf 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100        100 

100 

Sp.  7*    EkebergUe, 

i  mineral  was  first  described  by  £keberg,  in  1807f 
thename  of  natrolite.^  It  occurs  in  the  iron-mine 
iselkulla  in  Nerike^  a  province  of  Sweden,  in  amor- 
masses  usually  assodated  with  quartz.    Its  colour  is 
ih-grey.    Lustre  sometimes  shining  sometimes  glim- 
l  and  resinous.    Sometimes  the  fracture  is  foliated 
twofold  cleavage.     Sometimes  small  conchoidal  and 
ry.    In  some  directions  it  has  a  radiated  appearance, 
to  the  position  of  the  folia.    Translucent  op  the 
Strikes  fire  with  steel  and  scratches  glass.     Rather 
Specific  gravity  2*746.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it 
into  a  semitransparent  glass.    With  borax  it  fusee 
transparent  olive-green   glass    bead.     Its  consti- 
^  according  to  the  analysis  of  Ekeberg,  are  as  follows : 


luquelin,  Haiiy,  ii.  59S, 

leoevixy  Phil.  Trans.  1803,  p.  337. 

iproth,  Beitrage,  v.  IB.  S  Vauqaelin,  Haiiy,  iL  59S. 

denberg,  AfhaDdlingar,i.  118. 

^odon  St.  Menin,  Oehlen's  Jour.  Second  SeriM,  iii.  51t. 

[ackenzie,  Weroerian  MemoirSi  i«  618. 

Lf  handliDgar,  ii,  144* 
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Book  III.  Silica 46 

Alumina 28*75 

Lime 18*50 

Oxide  of  iron.  •    0*75 

Soda 5^5 

Water 2*25 

Loss •  •     3*50 


100*00 
Sp.  8.     Spodomene.* 
Triphane  of  Haiiy. 

This  mineral,  which  has  been  found  in  the  mine  of  Uton 
in  Sweden,  and  in  Norway,  was  first  described  by  Dandrada. 
Cdour  greenish-white,  sometimes  apple-green.  Massive. 
Lustre  of  the  principal  fracture  shining;  of  the  cross  frac« 
ture  glistening,  pearly*  Principal  fracture  foliated :  cleav- 
age double,  the  folia  intersecting  oldiquely;  cross  fracture 
fine-grained  uneven.  According  to  HiOiy,  it  yields  by 
mechanical  division  a  rhomboidal  prism,  with  angles  of 
100°  and  80°.  Fragments  sometimes  in  oblique  rhombs. 
The  massive  varieties  exhibit  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Translucent.  Scratches  glass,  and  stri^.e^  fire  with  steeL 
Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  3*1923  to  3-218.f 
When  heated  in  a  crucible  i^psplits into  sn^all  plates;  many 
of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  like  some  varieties  of  mica ;  others 
are  dark-grey:  in  a  few  days  they  all  lose  their  lustre^  and 
become  dark-grey .|  Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a 
jjreyish  globule. 

The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows : 

J  II  ••  tt 

Silica. 56*5 . .  64.*4 . .  63*40 .  •  67*5 

Alumina 24'*0 . . '  24*4 . .  29*40 . .  27*0 

Lime 5*0 . .     3*0 , .     0*75 . .  0*63 

Oxide  of  iron . .  5*0..     2*2..     3*00..  3*0 

Potash —    . .     5*0 . .     —     . .  — 

Water —    . .     —  . .     0*53 . .  0*53 

Loss 9*5..     1*0..     2*92..  1*34 


^ 


100         100      100  100 

•  Haiiy,  iv.407.    Brochant,  ii.  528.    Jameson,  i.  383. 

f  Hatty  and  Dandrada.  J  Vauquelin,  Haiiy,  iv.  408. 

^  Vauquelin,  Haiiy,  iv.  409. 

g  Vauquelin,  Haiiy's  Tabldeau  Comparatif,  p.  168. 

*•  Hisinger^  Af baDdliogar,  iii.  293.  ff  Benelius,  ibid.  p.  994* 


Sp.  9,    Scapolite.^  Chtp^ 

This  species  is  cbvided  into  two  subspecies,  radiated  sca^ 
polite  or  common  scapolite^  and  foliated  scapolite  or  Wer-' 
nerite. 

Subsp.  1.     Radiated  Scapolite. 

This  mineral  was  first  found  near  Arendal  in  Norway,  in 
mines  of  freestone ;  it  occurs  likewise  in  Sweden.     Colour 
greyish,  yellowish,  and  greenish-white.    Massive ;  but  more 
commonly   crystallized  in  long,  thin,    oblique,  four-sided 
prisms,    often   Qcicular.      Primitive  form,   a   rectangular 
prism.      Crystals  slightly  streaked  longitudinally ;    aggre-> 
gated  into  thick  fasciculi,  which  are  again  united  together. 
External  lustre  glistening ;  internal  shining,  between  resin- 
ous and  pearly.     Loii'gitudinal  fracture  imperfect  foliated ; 
cross  fracture  fine-grained  uneven.  Translucent.    Scratches 
glass.     Brittle.     Easily  fi*angible.     Specific  gravity  from 
2*7404*  to  3*708.     Before  the  blow-pipe,  froths  and  melts 
into  a  white  enamel.f 

Subsp.  2.     Foliaied  Scapolite,  or  Wemerite. 
Arctizite  of  Werner. 

This  mineral  was  discovered  and  described  by  Dandrada, 
who  named  it  after  Werner.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
chiefly  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Colour  greenish-grej ; 
surface  of  the  crystals  betwe^i  sky-blue  and  celadon-green. 
Massive,  and  crystallized  in  low  equiangular  eight-sided 
prisms,  terminated  in  flat  four-sided  pyramids.  Internal 
lustre  glistening,  pearly.  Fracture  foliated.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  folia,  Werner  gives  the  fracture  the  name  of 
/or7^•foliated•  Translucent.  Scratches  glass,  and  strikes  fire 
with  steel ;  but  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Specific  gravity 
3*6068.  The  powder  phosphoresces  when  heated..  Before 
the  blow -pipe,  froths  and  melts  into  an  imperfectly  wbijte 
and  opaque  enamel.  ^ 

The  constituents  of  the^e  subspecies  are  ai  follows : 

«  JamesoD;  i.  385.  ^  Dabdrada.    ^ 
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Radiated  scipolite. 


Silica. 

Alumina 

Lime 

Ma^racsia. 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese. 

Potash 

Soda 

Water 

Loss 


45 
33 
17-6 

1 

0-5 
1-5 

1-4 


61-50 
25-75 
3 

0-75 
1-50 
1-50 


5-0 
1-0 


t 


100      100  -» 


48 
30 
14 


2 
5 


100 


rcAo 


WcAerite. 


§ 


5V5 

33 

10-45 

3-5 
Trace 


1-55 


100 


§ 


40 
34 
16-5 

8 
1-5 


100 


Sp.  10*     BergifummtcJli 

This  mineral  was  first  described  by  Schumacher.  It 
occurs  in  a  bed  at  Friedichswam  in  Norway. 

Colours  greenish  and  greyish-white,  and  muddy  flesli-red. 
Massive.  Lustre  glistening  and  intermediate  between 
pearly  and  resinous.  Fracture  fibrous,  which  passes  into 
fine-grained  uneven.  Fragments  angular  and  not  very 
sharp^ged.  Slightly  translucent  on  the  edges.  Scratches 
felspar.  Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  without  intumescing 
into  a  white  semitransparent  enameL 

Sp.  11.    Elaolite*^ 

Fettstein  of  Werner. 
It  is  found  in  Norway,  in  the  rock  called  zircon-syenite. 
Its  colours  are  duck-blue,  inclining  to  green,  and  flesh-red, 
with  a  shade  of  grey  or  brown.  Massive.  Lustre  shining 
and  resinous.  Fracture  in  the  red  variety  flat  and  imperfect 
conchoidal,  in  the  blue  imperfect  foliated,  with  a  double 
cleavage.  Fragments  angular  and  not  very  sharp-edged. 
Translucent.  Scratches  glass.  Rather  easily  fi:'angible. 
Specific  gravity  2*613.     WTien  pounded  and  thrown  into 

•  Laugier,  Ano.  du  Mas.  d'llist.  Nat.  x.  479. 
f  Hifinger,  Afhandlingar,  ii.  902. 

♦  Abilgard,  Jour,  de  Phys.  lii.  33. 

§  John,  Gehlen's  Joor.  Second  Series,  ir.  183.  The  first  specimon  was 
^hite,  the  seoond  grseo. 
II  Jtmeton,  i.  398.  •  •  Jameson,  i.  394. 
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cids  it  'l^atinizes.    Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  into  a  Chti>.  U. 
lilk'owhite  enamel.    Its  constituents  fgf^  as  follows : 

Silica.  .•••••«•  46*50  ^ 

Aluminiw. .  • .  • .  80*25 

Lime 0*75 

Potash 18 

Oxide  of  iron.  •  •     1 

Water 2 

Loss 1*5 

1 00*00  • 
Sp.  12.     SodaUte.f 

This  mineral  was  found  by  Giesecke  at  Kanerdluersuk, 
narrow  tongue  of  land  in  latitude  61%  West  Greenland, 
;here  it  occurs  in  a  bed  in  mica-slate.    I  first  described 
nd  analysed  it,  and  constituted  it  a  distinct  species. 

Colour  between  celandine  and  mountain-green.  Massive 
nd  crystallized  in  garnet  dodecahedrons.  Externally  it  is 
mooth  and  shining ;  internally  tlie  longitudinal  fracture  is 
itreous,  the  cross  fracture  resinous.  Longitudinal  frac- 
nre  foliated  with  a  twofold  cleavage :  cross  fracture  small 
onchoidal.  Fragmtots  angular  and  sharp-edged.  Trans- 
ucent.  As  hard  as  felspar.  Brittle  and  easily  frangible, 
specific  gravity  2*878.     Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

t  §  II 

Silica 31-.52  . .  3600 . .  44*8? 

Alumina. 27*48..  32*00..  23*75 

Lime 2*70 . .      —   . .     — 

Oxide  of  iron ....     1*00 . .    0*25  .  •     0*12 

Soda. 25*50..  25*00..  27*50 

Muriatic  acid  . . .     3*00 . .     6*75 . .      — 

Volatile  matter  . .     2*10 ...    —  . .      — 

Loss 1*70..      — r    ..     3*76 

100         100  100 

Sp.  13.     MeiojiUe.** 

This  mineral  is  found  on  Somma,  among  the^  substances 
ejected  by  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was  first  described  by  Rom6 
Ic  Lisle,  and  constituted  into  a  peculiar  species  by  Haiiy. 

•  Klaprotli,  Beitragt,  v.  178. 

t  Kdiu.  Trans,  yi.  390.    JaniesoD,  i.  396.  (  By  my  analysit. 

\  EUberg.  ||  Borkowski,  **  JauMtOD  i,  398. 
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SIMPLE   MINERALS. 

The  meionite  occurs  most  usually  in  crystnljptTiopgh 
sometimes  it  is  obsened  in  irregular  grains.  The  primitiTe 
form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rectiVfi^lar  prism  whose  bases  are 
squares.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  an  eight-sided  prism 
terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.  Sometimes  the  prism 
is  twelve-sided  by  the  truncation  of  some  of  its  edges. 
Colour  greyish-white.  Lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Fracture 
flat  conchoidal.  Translucent  Scratches  glass,  but  not 
felspar.     Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white  spongy 

glass. 

Sp.  14?.     Nepheline^ox  Somnute.* 

Neplwline  of  Haijy.     Hexagonal  while  schorl  of  Ferber. 

fyhite  hyacinth  of  Somma. 

This  stone  was  called  sommite  by  Lometherie,  from  the 
mountain  Somma,  where  it  was  first  found.  It  is  usually 
mixed  with  volcanic  productions.  It  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  prisms,  sometimes  terminated  by  pyramids,  and  its 
primitive  form  is  a  r^ular  six-sided  prism.  Colour  grey- 
ish-white. External  lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Longitudinal 
fracture  foliated ;  cross  fracture  conchoidaL  Translucent. 
Easily  frangible.  Cuts  glass.  Specific  gravity  3*2741. 
infiisible  by  the  blow-pipe.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Vauquelin,  it  is  composed  ot 

Alumina 49 

Silica 46 

Lime. 2 

Oxide  of  iron...     1 
Loss «.•>    2 

loot 

Sp.  15.     Icespar.X 

This  mineral  occurs  also  at  Monte  Somma  near  Naples, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  two  last  species,  and  with  mica 
and  hornblende. 

Colour  greyish-white,  inclining  sometimes  to  yellowish- 
white,  sometimes  to  greenish-white.  Often  massive!  Some- 
times crystallized  in  thin  longish  six-sided  tables,  in  which 
the  shorter  lateral  planes  meet  under  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the 
terminal  planes  are  bevelled.  Crystals  sn^dL  Lateral  planes 

•  Brochant,ii.  522.    Hauy,iii.  lea.    Jameson,  401. 

f  Jour,  do  Min.  No.  xxviii.  %79.  t  Jameson,  i.  408.  . 
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of  the  prism  longitudinally   streaked,  -i  Lustre  shining  and  Cbtp.ir. 
vitreous.     Fracture  imperfect j^ated.       Fragments  sharp-  ^"V*"^ 
edged.  Composed  of  largf  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Strongly  translucent ;  crystals  transparent.     Hard  in  a  low 
degree.     Easily  frangible.     Rather  heavy. 

XII.   CLAY  FAMILY. 

This  family  contains  eight  species ;  namely,  aluni$t<me,  ciay  fli- 
porcela'm  earthj  common  clay^  daystone^  adhesive  slate^  po^  °***y* 
lishing  slatCy  tripoli^Jloatsone. 

Sp.  1.    Alum^tone.* 

This  mineral  occurs  at  Tolfa,  near  Rome,  where  it  is 
said  to  constitute  a  hill.  From  it  the  famous  Roman  alum 
is  made. 

Colour  greyish-white,  sometimes  light  yellowish-grey. 
Massive.  Lustre  dull,  and  sometimes  (scarcely)  glimmer- 
ing. Fracture  uneven,  approaching  to  fine  earthy.  Frag- 
ments blunt-eclgcd.  Rather  hard.  Does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue.     Specific  gravity  2*587. 

The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows : 


Silica 

t 
24-00 . 

43-92 . 

t 
.  56-5. 

.  19-0, 

. .  62-25' 

Alumina 

..  17-50 

Lime 

—   • 

,     —  , 

— 

Magnesia. 

Potash 

3-08. 

.     4-0, 

..     1-00 

Oxide  of  iron  .... 

—   • 

,     —  , 

— 

Sulphuric  acid  .  •  • 

2500. 

.  16-5 

..  12-50 

Water 

4-00. 

.     30. 

. .     5-00 

Sulphate  of  lime . . 
Sulphate  of  barytes 
Charcoal 

—    . 

.     —  , 

— 

Loss.  .•••.. 

—    . 

.     1-0, 

..     1-75 

100 


100 


100 


*  Brocbanty  i.  SSt.  Jameson,  i.  407.  Klaprutb,  Gehlen's  Jour.  vi. 
35.    Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  de  Chim.  I  v.  266, 

f  Vauquelin,  Gehlen'«  Jour.  vi.  44. 

X  Klaproth,  ibid.  From  these  analyses,  it  appears  that  the  alum -stone 
of  Tolfa  contains  in  itself  all  the  constituents  of  alum.  Hence,  probably, 
the  superiority  which  the  alum  obtained  from  it  originally  possessed ; 
especially  as  the  mineral  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  forei^i  substance 
which  can  injure  the  purity  of  the  alum^  For  a  short  sketch  of  the 
process  followed  at  Tolfa,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Klaproth,  Gehlen's 
Jour.  ▼!•  37.  S  From  Hungary.   lUaproth,  Beitrage,  iv.  853. 


f2  SIMPLE  MINERALS. 

kxk  III.  Sp.  2.     Porcelain  Earth.* 

Kaolin  of  the  Chinese. 

This  mineral,  from  the  situation  which  it  occupies,  is  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  felspar,  differing  chiefly  in  the  state 
of  aggregation.  Felspar  indeed  seems  sometimes  to  be 
converted  into  it  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Colour  reddish  white,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellowish 
and  gi^eyish  white.  Massive  and  disseminated.  PMides 
fine  dusty.  Colours  strongly.  Slightly  cohering.  Feels 
fine,  but  meagre.  Scarcely  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Specific 
gravity  2*2  i  6.    Does  not  fiise  per  se. 

Its  constituents  are, 

Silica 52 

Alumina    • . . .  47 
Oxide  of  iron  .    0*SS 
Loss  «,•••.••    0*67 


100*00 1 

Sp.  3.     Common  Clay.X 

Clay  is  a  mixture  of  iJumina  and  silica  in  various  pro-* 
portions.  The  alumina  is  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable 
powder;  but  the  silica  is  almost  always  in  small  grains, 
large  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  Clay,  there- 
fore, exhibits  the  character  of  alumina,  and  not  of  silica, 
even  when  this  last  ingredient  predominates.  The  particles 
of  silica  are  already  combined  with  each  other;  and  they 
have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  each  other,  that  few  bodies  can 
separate  them ;  whereas  the  alumina,  not  being  combined, 
readily  displays  the  characters  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  bodies.  Besides  alumina  and  silica,  clay  often  con- 
tains carbonate  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  txuytes,  oxide  of 
iron,  &c  And  as  day  is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture,  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients  Is  exceedingly  various. 

Werner,  for  the  conveniency  of  description,  has  sub- 
divided common  clay  into  four  subspecies,  namely,  toam^ 
potters^  clay^  variegated  day,  and  slate  clay. 

•  Kirwan,  i.  178.  Brocliant,  i.  320.  Haiiy,  ii.  616.  Jameson,  i^ 
*09.  t  Row,  Karstcn's  Tabellen,  p.  37. 

t  Kirwan,  i.  176.    Jameson,  1. 413. 
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Subsp.  I.    Loam.  Chap.  ii. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  very  impure  potter's  clay, 
mixed  with  mica  and  iron  ochre.  Colour  yellowish  grey, 
often  spotted  yellow  and  brown.  Occurs  in  masses.  Lustre 
dull ;  sometimes  glimmering,  from  scales  of  mica.  Fracture 
in  the  great^  uneven ;  in  the  small  fine  earthy.  Fragments 
very  blunt-edged.  Colours  a  little.  Between  loose  and 
cohering.  Adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  tongue.  Feek 
slightly  greasy.    Not  heavy. 

Subsp.  2.     Patterns  Clay. 

This  mineral)  which  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  differ- 
ent countries,  is  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  pottery. 
Hence  the  name  by  which  it  it  distinguished.  It  occurs 
in  large  rock  masses  and  in  beds.  Colours  yellowish  and 
greyish  white;  greenish,  bluish,  and  smoke  grey.  Fracture 
in  the  great,  coarse-grained  uneven;  in  the  small,  pretty 
fine  earthy.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  Opaque.  Colours  a 
little.  Very  soft,  passing  into  loose.  Adheres  strongly  to 
the  tongue.  Feels  a  little  greasy.  Sp.  gr.  2*085. 

There  is  a  variety  of  potter's  clay  which  Werner  distin* 
guishes  by  the  name  of  slaty.  Colour  dark  ash  grey. 
Principal  fracture  imperfect  conchoidal;  cross  firacturo 
earthy.  JPragments  tabular.  Rather  light,  and  feek  more 
greasy  than  common  potter's  clay;  in  other  particulars  it 
agrees  with  it. 

Subsp.  S.     Variegated  Clay. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  Upper  Lusatia.  Colours  white, 
red,  aqd  yellow,  which  appear  in  stripes  and  spots.  Massive. 
Fracture  earthy;  sometimes  tending  to  sla^.  Lustre  in 
the  first  case  dull,  in  the  second  glimmering.  Lustre  of 
the  streak  shining.  Very  soft,  passing  into  fnable.  Feels 
a  little  greasy.  Adheres  a  little  to  the  tongue.  Sectile. 
Light.* 

Subspecies  4.    Slate  Clay. 

This  mineral  occurs  frequently  along  with  coal,  and  in 
the  floetz  trap  formation.  Colour  smoke,  yellowish,  |m4 
gsh  grey;  greyish  black.    Massive.     Lustra  duU;  some- 

f  Jupescup,  i.  308. 


944  SIBfFLE  MINERALS* 

Book  III.  times  glimmering,  from  particles  of  mica  intermixed. 
Fracture  slaty ;  sometimes  approaches  earthy.  Fragments 
tabular.  Opaque.  Soft,  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  according  to  Kirwan,  from  2*6  to  2'68, 
Adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  Softens  and  breaks  to 
pieces  in  water. 

Sp.  4.     Clay-stoTW.* 

This  mineral  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  top 
of  several  of  the  Pentlond  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  oS 
Edinburgh,  and  likewise  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Germany. 

Colours  greenish,  bluish,  ash,  smoke,  and  pearl  grey ; 
brownish  red.  Sometimes  spotted  or  striped.  Massive. 
Lustre  dull.  Fracture  usually  fine  earthy;  sometimes 
passing  into  fine  grained  uneven,  into  slaty,  and  into  splin- 
tery. Fragments  seldom  tabular,  not  sharp-edged.  Opaque. 
Soft.  E^ily  frangible.  Does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue. 
Feels  rather  meagre. 

Sp.  5.    Adhesive  Slate,  f 
Klebschiefer  of  W^nier. 

This  mineral  occurs  at  Menil  Montagne,  near  Paris,  and 
)ias  been  by  most  mineralogists  confounded  with  the  next 
species.*  It  is  found  in  beds.  Colour  light  yellowish  grey, 
mclining  to  greenish.  Internal  lustre  dull.  Fracture  m 
the  large^  slaty ;  in  the  smallj  fine  earthy.  Fragments  slaty. 
Opaque.  Lustre  of  streak  shining.  Sectile.  Very  soft. 
Easily  frangible.  Exfoliates  easily.  Adheres  strongly  to 
the  tongue.  Specific  gravity  as  ascertained  by  Klaproth, 
S*080.  Absorbs  water  with  avidity,  air  bubbles  separating 
with  a  crackling  noise. 

Sp.-6,     Polishing  Slate.X 

This  mineral  occurs  near  pseudo  volcanoes,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Werner  to  be  composed  of  the  ashes  of  pit-coal, 
washed  down  and  regularly  deposited.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  only  in  Bohemia.  Colour  yellowish  grey,  ap- 
proaching cream  yellow  and    yellowish   white.      Always 

*  Jainefton,  i.  540. 

t  Klaproth,  ii.   170.    J^eson,  i.  421.    Brocbant,  i.  376.     Haiij, 
^▼•449.  t  Jameson,  i.  423. 
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striped,  and  the  colours  alternate  in  layers.  MasuTe.  Cbtp^iL 
Lustre  dull.  Principal  fracture  slaty;  cross  fracture  earthy. 
Fragments  usually  tabular.  Very  soft.  Adheres  to  the 
tongue.  Feels  fine,  but  meagre.  Rather  light  Specifio 
gravity,  before  it  imbibes  water,  only  from  0*^)90  to  0*606. 
After  it  has  imbibed  water,  its  specific  gravity  becomes  from 
1-909  to  1-9U.» 

Sp.  7.     Tripoli,  t 

This  mineral  occurs  in  veins  and  beds  along  with  coal* 
and  in  floetz  trap  rocks.  Colour  yellowish  grey,  which 
passes  into  ash  grey.  Massive.  Internal  Iqstre  dull.  Frac* 
ture  pretty  coarse  earthy.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  Very 
soft.  Feels  meagre  and  rough.  Does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue.  Specific  gravity  firom  2*080  to  2*529.  Used  for 
polishing. 

Sp.  8.     Floai'Stone.  X 

This  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  St.  Omer^ 
near  Paris.  Colour  light  yellowish  grey,  which  inclines  to 
yellowish  and  greyish  white.  Occurs  tuberose,  and  is  po- 
rous. Lustre  didl.  Fracture  earthy.  Fragments  blunt- 
edged.  Very  soft  Rather  brittle.  Feels  rough,  and  emits 
a  creaking  sound.     Very  light 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  these 
different  species,  as  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  ascer- 
tained 

*  Haberle,  Gehlen's  Jour.  Second  Series,  ii.  39. 

•I-  Kirwan,  i.  202.    Brochant,  i.  379.    Jameson,  i.  426. 

X  Jameson,  i.  429. 
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XIII.   CLAY^LATE  FAMILY, 


cliy-sTttc      ^  Thig  family  contains  five  species,  namely,   aluM'^latef 
"*'^*       bituminous^lat€j  drawing-^late^  w/iet^late,  ckn/nslate. 


groins^. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  beds  and  strata  in  the  newest  clay- 
slate,  and  in  transition  mountains.  Werner  divides  it  into 
two  subspecies,  the  common  and  the  glossy,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  lustre. 

Subsp.  1.  Common  AUmi'^late. 

This  mineral  occurs  massive,  and  sometimes  in  balls* 
Colour  between  greyish  and  bluish  black,  falling  strongly 
into  grey.  Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  perfect 
straight  slaty.  Fragments  tabular.  Retains  its  colour  in 
the  streak ;  becomes  a  little  shining.  Soft.  Not  particularly 
brittle.  Easily  frangible.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  efflo- 
resces and  acquires  an  aluminous  taste. 

Subsp.  2.  Glossy  Alum'slate. 

Massive.  Colour  between  bluish  and  iron  black.  In  th« 
rents  exhibits  colours  resembling  tempered  steel  and  the 
peacock's  tail.  Lustre  of  the  principal  fracture  shining,  and 
semi-metallic ;  of  the  cross  fracture  glimmering.  Fracture 
partly  straight,  partly  wave  slaty.  Fragments  tabular,  oftoi 
running  into  wedge-shaped.  In  other  respects  resembles  the 
former  subspecies. 

Sp.  2.    Bitumhums  Shale.\ 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  along  with  coal,  seems  to  be 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  bitumen.  Massive.  Colour  brown- 
ish black.  Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  perfect 
straight  slaty.  Fragments  tabular.  Colour  of  stride  not 
altered,  but  lustre  shining.  Very  soft.  Rather  sectile. 
Feels  .|preasy.  Easily  frangible.  When  laid  on  burning 
coals,  it  emits  a  pale  flame  and  bums  white. 

Sp.  f{.    Drawing-slatej  or  Black  Chalk.X 

This  mineral  oocurs  in  the  primitive  mountains,  and  is 
usually  accompani^  by  alum-slate.  .  It  is  employed  in 
ilrawing ;  hence  the  name. 

Colour  greyish  black,  sometimes  approaching  to  bluish 
black.  Massive.  Lustre  of  the  principal  fracture  glim- 
mering;  of  the  cross  fracture  dull.     Principal  fi^tur« 

•  Jameson,  i.  431.  ^ 

f  Kirwan,  i.  188.    Brocbant,  i.  389.     Jameson,  i.  434. 

t  Kirwan,  i.  112.    Brocbant,  i.  391.    Jameson,  i.  43(3. 
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Book  III.  slaty;  cross  fracture  fine  earthy.  Fragments  usually  tabular. 
Opaque.  Stains  paper  black.  Colour  of  streak  unchanged ; 
its  lustre  glistening.  Soft.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Feels 
meagie,  but  fine.  Specific  gravity  2*14f4j  to  2*77.  Bums 
red.     Does  not  fall  to  pieces  in  water. 

Sp.  4.     IVhetslate* 
Novaadite  of  Kirwan. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  Germany,  and  on  the  Levant, 
from  which  it  is  brought  under  the;  name  of  Turkey  hone 
stone. 

Common  colour  greenish  grey ;  but  it  occurs  also  moun- 
tain, asparagus,  olive,  and  oil  green.  Massive.  Internal 
lustre  glimmering  or  dull.  Fracture  in  the  large^  slaty ;  in 
the  smally  splintery.  Fragments  tabular.  Translucent  on 
the  edges.  Semihard.  Feels  rather  greasy.  Specific  gra- 
vity 2'677. 

Sp.  5.     Clay*slate.\ 

Argillaceous  schistus — Argillite  of  Kirwan. 

This  mineral  is  vc^  widely  distributed,  constituting  a 
part  both  of  primitive  and  transition  mountains.  Colours 
yellowish,  bluish,  greenish,  smoke,  ash,  and  pearl  grey; 
blackish  green;  greyish  black;  brownish  red;  sometimes 
spotted.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  varying  fi*om  shining  to 
glimmering,  resinous,  approaching  to  pearly.  Fracture 
more  or  less  slaty ;  in  some  varieties  approaching  foliated, 
in  others  compact  Fragments  tabular,  and  likewise  splin- 
tery. Streak  usually  greyish  white.  Opaque.  Soft.  Sectile. 
Sometimes  feels  a  little  greasy.  Easily  fitmgible.  Specific 
gravity  from  2*67  to  2'88. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  such  of 
the  preceding  species  as  have  been  analysed : 

•  Kirwan,  i.  238.    Brochant,  i.  393.     Jameson,  i.  439.. 
t  Kirwan,  i.  234.    BrochaDt,  i.  395.    Jameson,  i.  441. 


Dmwiii9>tlftte* 

« 

Silica • 64*06   •  • 

Alumina T.  11*00   .. 

Magnesia ! .  . . 

Peroxide  of  iron 2*75    • . 

Oxide  of  manganese . . 

Potash . . 

Carbon 11*00   .. 

Sulphur . . 

Water  and  volatile  matter . .     y'iiO   . . 
Loss 3*99   • . 

100 


.& 
*••- 


t 
.  48-6 
.  23-5 
.  1-6 
.  11-3 
.  0-5 
.  4*7 
.  0*3 
.  0*1 
•  7*6 
.     1*8 

100 
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XIV.   MICA   FAMILY. 

This  family  contains  four  species ;    namely,   lepidoUte,  ^}c9,  fo- 
micaf  pinite^  and  chlorite.  .  ■"*  /• 

Sp.  1.    Lepidolite.X 

This  stone  appears  to  have,  been  first  observed  by  the 
Abb^  Poda,  and  to  have  been  first  described  by  De  Bom.  $ 
It  occurs  embedded  in  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  *as  in  Argylshire  in  Scotland. 

Colour  peach  blossom  red,  verging  on  lilac  blue ;  passes 
into  pearl  and  yellowish  grey.  Massive  and  crystallized  in 
equiangular  six-sided  prisms.  Internal  lustre  glistening. 
Fracture  in  the  small  foliated,  In  the  great  splintery.  Frag- 
ments blunt-edged.  Translucent  Sectile.  Soft;  but  the 
crystals  scratch  glass.  Not  easily  pulverized.  ||  Specific 
gravity  from  2*816  to  2'8549.*»  Powder  white  with  a  tint' 
of  red.  II  Before  the  blo^pipfe  froths  and  melts  easily  into 
a  white  semitran^arent  enamel  full  of  cells.  Dissolves  in 
borax  with  effervescence,  but  communicates  no  c6iom'.(| 
Eflfervesces  slightly  with  soda,  and  melts  into  a  mass  spotted 

•  Wiegleb,  CrelPs  Annalep,  1797,  ii.  487. 

f  Danbuisson,  Jftmeson,  i.  442. 

X  Kirwariy  i.  208.  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  279»  and  iL  t91.  Brochan^ 
i.  999.  Uaiiy,  i?.  375.  Jameaon,  i.  448.  Lelievro,  Jour,  da  Min.  No. 
li.  821.  §  Crell's  AoDals,  1791,  ii.  196. 

II  LeliaTre,  Joar.  da  Mio.  No.  li.  819.  **  Klaproth  md  Hauy. 
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550  :  SIMn.£   MINEXALS. 

Bobk  III.  with  red;  with  microcosmic  salt  into  a  pearl-coloured  i^v 
bale>^ 

This  mineral  was  first  called  Rlalite,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  colour  to  that  of  the  lily.  Klaproth,  who  as- 
/certained  its  composition,  gave  it  the  name  of  lepidolite^  or 
scale-sione^  from  its  structiu*e. 

The  constituents  of  lepidolite  are  as  follows : 

Silica 54-50 

Alumina 38-25 

Lime 


Oxide  of  iron 0*75 

Oxide  of  manganese .  * .  

Potash 4 

Fluate  of  lime — 

Water ■ 

Loss 2*5 

100 


Sp.  2.     Mica4 


• « 


•  • 


•  • 


I  • 


I  • 


t 

$ 

54 

61-6 

20 

20*61 

— 

1-60 

1 

trace 

S 

0-5 

18 

9-16 

4 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


100 


1-86 
4-67 

100 


This  stone  forms  an  essential  part  of  many  mountainst 
and  has. been  long  known  under  the  names  of  glades  maria 
and  Muscovy  glass.  It  consists  pf  a  great  numbetr  of  thin 
laminae  adhering  to  each  other,  sometimes  of  a  very  large 
»ize.  Specimen^  have  been  found  in  Siberia  nearly  2^  yards 
square,** 

It  is  sometimes  crystallized :  its  primitive  form  is  a  rect- 
angular prism,  whose  bases  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of 
120°  and  60^:  its  integrant  molecule  hais  the  same  form* 
Sometimes  it  occurs  in  rectangular  prisms,  whose  bases  also 
are  rectangles,  and  sometimes  i^' short  six-sided  prisms; 
but  it  is  much  more  frequently  in  plates  or  scales  of  no  de- 
terminate figure  or  size.ff 

•  Klaproth,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxii.  37.        t  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  195. 
J  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Miu.  No.  xli.  p.  835. 
^  Hisioger,  Afhandlingar,  iii.  294. 

II  Kirwaii,  i.  210.  Gmelin,  Nov.  Com.  Petropol,  xii,  649.  Hmty,  iii. 
808.     Brocbaut,  i.  402.    Jamesoo,  i.  451. 

•  •  Hist.  General  de  Voyages,  t.  xviii.  272,  quoted  by  Haiiy,  Joiir,  <!• 
Miu.  No.  xxviii.  299. 
1 1  Uaay,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxnii.  296, 


> 
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Golcmra  fiSkmvhf  tihy  and  greenifih  grey ;  Uiddih  Ctap.  ll. 
jEpreen;  sily«r  white;  pinchbeck  brown;  brownish  bbdb 
Lustre  of  the  crystals  splendent  Internal  lustre  shining; 
usually  pearly  or  resinous ;  sometimes  semimetallic  Frao* 
ture  perfect  foliated,  with  a  single  cleavage;  sometimes  ra» 
(liated.  Fragments  usually  tabular.  The  foliated  varieties 
occur  in  granular  distinct  concretions,  the  radiated  in 
wedge-shaped  distinct  concretions.  Transparent  when  in 
thin  plates.  Soft.  Sectile.  Very  tough.  The  lamellse 
flexible,  and  somewhat  elastic.  Often  absorbs  water.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  2*6546  to  2*9342.  Feels  smooth,  but  not 
greasy.  Powder  feels  greasy.  Mica  is  fusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  white,  grey,  green,  or  black  enamel ;  and  this 
last  is  attracted  by  the  magnet*  Spanish  wax  rubbed  by 
it  becomes  n^atively  electricf 

The  constituoits  of  mica  are  as  follows: 

Silica. . . .  • 47 

Alumina .  •  • 20 

Magnesia — 

Oxide  of  iron. 15*5 

Oxide  of  manganese ...     1  *75 

Potash 14*5 

Water.  •  •  ; «••...  — - 

Loss 1*25 


•  • 


•  I 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


..48 

..  42*5 

..  34*25    .. 

..  11-5 

. .     0*5      . , 

...     9 

..     4-5      ., 

...  22 

»   .            "■"                •   4 

...     2 

..     8*75   ., 

...lo 

..     1*25   .. 

...     1 

..     2*75    ., 

...     2 

100*00      loot 


100*00 

Sp.  3.     Pimte.§ 
Micarell  of  Kirwan. 

This  mineral  was  first  observed  in  the  mine  called  Pini, 
at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony ;  hence  its  name.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  found  in  other  places. 

Colour  blackish  grey;  but  often  covered  with  iron  ochre 
on  the  surface.  Almost  always  crystallized  in  six-sided 
prisms,  having  their  lateral  edges  and  angles  truncated. 
Surface  of  the  crystals  smooth.  Internal  lustre  glistening, 
resinous;  longitudinal  fracture  small  grained  uneven;  cross 

•  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xzviii.  p.  295.  Bergman,  however,  found 
pure  mica  infusible  per  te,  t  Ibid. 

I  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  64.  The  first  specimen  commoo  mica^  the 
second  broad  leave  mica,  the  third  black  mica  from  Siberia. 

f  Kirwan,  i,  aiS.    BrodMU%  i.  456.    Jameson,  i.  456; 


t5f  UtMPLR   MiNtRALi. 

I 

BookilL  ftacluiy  imperfect  foliated.  Fragments  sometimes  blunt* 
edged,  ^translucent  on  the  edges.  Soft.  Sectile.  Easily 
finangible.  Specific  gravity  2*980.*  At  15S^  Wedgewood, 
melts  into  a  black  compact  glass  with  a  reddish  sur&ce.t 
Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe. 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 29-5  46*0 

Alumina 63  ....  42*9 

Oxide  of  iron . .  6*75  ....  2*5 

Water — -  .  .* . .  7*0 

Loss 0*75  ....  2'5 

I  I  I  ■        I  ■■   ■■■! 

loot  lOO-OJ 

Sp.  4.     ChlorUe.W 

Hiis  mineral  occurs  abundantly  in  primitive  rocks  and 
the  older  veins.  Werner  has  divided  it  into  four  subspe- 
cies. 

Subsp.  1.   Chlorite  Earth* 

This  mineral  is  found  in  difierent  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  chiefly  in  clay-slate.  Colowr  between  mountain 
and  blackish  green.  Composed  of  small  scales.  Lustre 
glimmering,  pearly.  Streak  mountain  green  and  shining. 
Adheres  strongly/to  the  skin.  Feels  rather  greasy.  Specific 
gravity  2*612.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  green  earth. 

Subsp.  2.    Common  Chlorite, 

Found  in  different  parts  of  Saxony.  Colour  blackish 
green.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  fo- 
liated, passing  into  earthy.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  Colour 
of^e  streak  lighter  green.  Soft.  Opaque.  Sectile.  Feels 
rather  greasy.     Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  2*832. 

Subsp.  3.    Chlorite  Slate. 

Occurs  in  beds  subordinate  to  clay-slate.  Colour  blackish 
green.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  glistening,  resinous.  Frac* 
ture  curve  slaty ;  those  varieties  that  have  the  greatest  lustre 
pass  into  scaly  foliated.    Double  cleavage.  Fragments  slaty. 

■  » 

*  Kirwan.  t  Kirwan^  Mineral,  i.  SIS. 

I  KUproth,  Berg.  Jottr.  1790,  ii.  SS9. 
§  Drafxpier,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  c.  p.  311. 

II  Kirwan,  i.  137.    Brochant,  i^ios.    JSjuneaooi,  i.  458. 
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Opaque.    Str^k  taomitaiii  green*    Sectile.    F4|^  mlh^  ^^ 
greasy.     Specific  grarity  S'SSS^ 

Subsp,*.    tbliaied  Chlorite.  .        ^ 

Hitherto  fouod  chiefly  at  St  Gothard  in  S^ntzerlahd,  an4 
in  the  island  of  Jura.*  Colour  between  mountain  and  black- 
ish green.  Massive ;  but  usually  crystallized  in  six-sided  bi- 
bles, cylinders  terminated  by  two  cones,  and  in  double  cones 
with  the  bases  joined.  Surface  streaked.  External  lustre 
glistening;  internal  shining,  pearly.  Fracture  foliated.  Clea- 
vage simple.  Fragments  tabular.  Translucient  on  the  edges 
or  opaque.  Soft.  Sectile.  Folia  usually  flexible.  Feels  rather 
greasy.  Easily  frangible.  Streak  light-coloured.  Specific 
gravity  2'82S. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  the  pre- 
ceding subspecies,  as  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  ascer- 
tained. 

Chlorite  earth.  Common  chlorite.        Foliated  chlorite, 

t  t  §  II 

Silica.... 50  ....  26  ....  ♦lis  ....  35 

Alumina 26  •  • .  •  18*5  •  • « •    6*13  « .  • .  18 

Lime ...••••••     1*6  ...•       ■  ^  ♦••.     1*5  •»..  — — 

Magnesia ...^     8  ....89*47  ....a9*9 

Oxide  of  iron..     5  43  ....  10*15  ...     9*7 

Potash.  ...••.•  1 7*5  ....       ■■'  ....  — —  ....       - 

ISfur.  of  pot^h  . .  — —  ....     2  ....       ■  ....        - 

Water ....—-  ....     1*.W  ....     2*7 

Loss ...•     2-5  ....    0-10  ....     4^ 

100  100  100  100 

XV.    LFFHOMAROE   FAMILY. 

This  family  Mtttains  seven  species,  namely,  green  earthy  Lithomirjc 
pimelite^  lithamftfge^  rock  soap,  yeUolv  earthy  cimoUte,  and  ^^^^^r- 

coUyrite,  "  ■       '      ' 

Sp.  1.     Green  Earth.^^ 

This  mineral  occurs  in  balls  and  crusts  in  amygdaloid. 

♦  Jameson's  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles, 
t  Vanqnelin,  Hnfiy,  ifr.  9M.    tJAder  the  potash  n  induded  a  little 
muriatic  acid.  t  Vauquelin,  Ibid.  p.  S64. 

§  Hoepner,  Creirs  Annals,  1790,  i.  56.  0  Lampadias,  Handbuch. 

••  Kirwan,  i.  196.    Brochaat^  k  445.    Jameson, }.  4b6. 
VOL.   III.  2   A 


SM  SIBfPLB  MZMXRALS. 

Book  ni.  Colour  tdadon  green ;  sometimes  passing  into  other  ya- 
'  rieties.  Massive  and  in  globular  pieces.  Internal  lustre 
dulL  Fracture  even.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  Lustre  of 
streak  glistening.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible. 
Specific  gravity  2*598.  Used  by  painters^  as  die  colour  is 
not  altered  by  acids. 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

GrecQ  etrth. 

*  + 

Silica 5S   ....  51*5 

Magnesia 2   ....     1*5 

Oxide  of  iron 28   «...  20*5 

Potash 10  ....  18 

Water 6  ....     8 

Loss 1    ....     0*5 

100  100 

Sp.  2.    PimeUie.X 
This  mineral  which  accompanies  chrysophrase  was  first 
constituted  into  a  distinct  q)ecie8  by  Kanten,  who  divides  it 
into  two  subspecies,  §  the  friable  and  the  indurated.    His 
description  of  these  is  as  follows : 

Subsp.  1.  Friable  PimeUte. 
Colour  siskin  green.    Massive.    DulL    Fracture  earthy. 
Fragments  blunt-edged.    Very  soft,  passing  into  firiable. 
Feek  somewhat  heavy.    Its  constituents  are 

Silica • 85*00 

Water 38*18 

Alumina. •  5*00 

Magnesia 1*25 

Lime 0*42 

Oxide  of  nickel 15*62 

Oxide  of  iron 4*58 

100  II 

Subsp.  2.    Indurated  pimeUte* 
Colour  apple  green.    Partly  earthy,  partly  in  crusts. 

*  Green  earth  of  Verona.    Klaproth^  BeitragCy  iv.  839. 
■f  From  Cyprui.  .Klaproth^  ibid.  p.  24S. 
t  Jameson,  i.  468.  §  TabsUtD,  p.  88. 

II  Rlaproth's  Beitrag^  ii.  139. 


STONfifl*  35i 

Internal  lustre  feebly  glimmering.    Fracture  even.    Frag-  Chtp.  IL 
ments  rather  sharp-edged.    Soft.     Feels  very  greasy.     In- 
fusible before  the  blow-pipe,  but  loses  part  of  its  weight 

Sp.  5.    LithoTnarge** 

This  mineral  is  found  in  veins,  cavities,  and  beds,  in 
various  kinds  of  rocks,  and  is  fiu:  from  uncommon.  Werner 
divides  it  into  two  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.    Friable  Litkomarge. 

Colours  snow,  yellowish,  and  reddish-White.  Massive. 
Lustre  scarce  glimmering.  Generally  coherent,  dometimei 
loose;  composed  of  fine  scaly  particles.  Feels  greasy. 
Adheres  to  the  tongue.  Phosphoresces  in  the  dark.  SoUs 
dightly.     Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 32-0 

Aliunina 26*5 

OxidcLof  iron  .21*0 
Common  salt . .     1*5 

Water    IT'O 

Loss «     2*0 


^» 


lOO-Of 
Subsp.  20    Indurated  Lithomarge*, 

Colours  snow,  yellowish,  and  reddish-white;  pearl-grey; 
plum  and  lavender-blue ;  flesh-red,  and  ochre-yellow,  llie 
white  and  red  varieties  have  only  one  colour;  the  others 
spotted  and  clouded.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  dull.  Frac- 
ture large  conchoidal.  Lustre  of  streak  shining.  Very 
soft.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Adheres  strongly  to  the 
tongue.     Feels  greasy.     Light. 

Sp.  4.    Rock'Soap.X 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  chiefly  at  Olkuzk 
in  Poland,  in  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  always  im- 
bedded in  rocks  belonging  to  the  floetz  trap  formation. 

I 

«  KirwaD,  i.  187.    Brochant,  i.  447.    Jameson,  i.  470. 
•¥  Klaproth,  Beitnige,  iv.  ^9. 

X  Brochant,  i.  463.  Jametoo,  i.  474.  Bucbolz,  Gthlin's  Jonr. 
iu.  597. 

2  A  2 
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Book  III.  Gdour  pitch  or  brownish-black*  Massive.  Lustre -duD* 
Fracture  fioe  earthy.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  Opaque. 
Does  not  soil.  Writes  welL  Lustre  of  streak  ahiningy 
resinous.  Very  soft  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue.     Rather  light 

Sp.  5.     Yellow  Earth.^ 

This  mineral  occurs  in  Upper  Tjiaatia,  along  with  iron- 
stone in  the  floetz  clay  formation.  Colour  ochre-yellow. 
Massive.  Lustre  of  the  principal  fracture  glimmering; 
of  the  cross  fracture  dull ;  of  the  streak  shining.  Princi- 
pal fracture  more  or  less  perfect  .slaty ;  cross  fracture  earthy. 
Fragments  partly  indeterminate  and  blunt-edged,  partly 
tabdar.  Soils.  Writes.  Very  soft  Adheres  strongly 
to  the  tongue.  Feels  a  little  greasy.  Light.  Used  as  a 
pigment. 

Sp.  6.     CunoUie.^ 

Found  by  Hawkins  in  the  Isle  of  Argentiers  in  the 
Archipelago,  where  it  is  used  for  whittling  stufis.  It  was 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  dmolia.  Colour 
pearl-grey:  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  reddish. 
Texture  earthy.  Fracture  uneven.  Opaque.  Does  not 
stain.  Adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  Soft.  Difficultly 
broken.  Specific  gravity  2*000.  Becomes  white  before  the 
blow-pipe.    Its  constituents  are  as  foUows : 

Silica ,.  65 

Alumina    ••••  S8 
Oxide  of  iron  .    l*5ti 

Water    12 

Loss  •••«.••.    MS 

lOO-OOt 

Sp.  7.     Collyrite.  j 

This  mineral  occurs  in  the  Stephen's  pit  at  Scbemnitz, 
in  Hungary,  where  it  forms  a  vein  four  or  five  inches  wide 
in  sandstone. 

It  is  snow-white,  often  with  a  shade  of  grey,  red,  or 

*  Kirwan,  i.  294.    Brochant,  i.  455.    JamQioiiy  i.  47S. 
t  B^oohsBt,  i.3A».    Klsproth,  i..477. 
t  Klaproth  Beitrage^  i.  S99.  §  Jamesoo,  i.  478. 
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yellow.  Massive.  Ldstrs  doll^  eiccept  the  reddish-white  Chap.  it. 
variety,  which  is  fedsly  glimmering.  Fracture  fine,  earthy,  ^*V"*' 
and  even.  Fragments  indeterminate  and  sharp-edged. 
Translucent  on  the  edges.  Streak  shining  and  resinous. 
Soils  slightly.  Very  soft*  Brittle^  and  very  easily  firangi* 
ble.  Adheres  strongly  to  tlie  tcHUgue.  Light*  Its  con- 
stituents are  as  follows : 

Silica  .  •  •  •  14 
Alumina  .  45 
Water  ...  42 

101  ♦ 

» 

XVI.    SOAPSTONJE  FAMILY. 

This  &inily  contains  seven  species^  namely,  native  ntag*  Sotpttone 
nesioj  meersdiaum^   6ofe,  sphragide,  fuUet^s^arth,  steatitey^*^^^^' 
agalmatoUte, 

Sp.  1.    Naiive  Magnesia, \ 

This  mineral, .  which  lam  been  found  in  small  veins  in 
serpentine  at  Hoboken,  in  N<bw  Jersey,  was  discovered 
and  described  by  Pr.  Bruce,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  in 
New  York4    It  is  a  hydrate  of  m&gqesia. 

Colour  snow-white,  passing  into  greenish-white.  Massive. 
Lustre  pearly.  Fracture  foliated  or  radiated.  Semitrans- 
parent  in  the  mass :  the  single  folia  are  transparent.  Soft, 
and  somewhat  elastic.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue. 
Specific  gravity,  2*13.  Soluble  in  acids.  Its  constituents 
are  as  follows ; 

Magnesia  70 
Water  . .  30 

100 

Supposing  it  a  compound  of  1  atom  magnesia,  and  1 
atom  water,  its  composition  would  be     . 

Magnesia  68*94 
Water  ..  31-06 

100*00 

«  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  957.  t  JameMD,  1. 480. 

}  Brace's  Jovoal,  i.  S6. 
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Book  IJI.  Sp.  2.    Meerschaum.^ 

KiffelaH-^Sea^frotk. 

This  mineral  is  dug  up  near  Konie  in  Natolia,  and  Is 
employed  in  forming  the  bowls  of  Turkish  tobacco-pipes. 
The  sale  of  it  supports  a  monastery  of  dervises  estabUshed 
near  the  place  where  it  is  dug.  It  is  found  in  a  large 
fissure,  six  feet  wide,  in  grey  calcareous  earth.  The  work -^ 
men  assert  that  it  grows  again  in  the  fissure,f  and  puffs 
itself  up  like  froth.):  This  mineral,  when  fresh  dug,  is  of 
the  consistence  of  wax.  When  thrown  on  the  fire  it 
sweats,  emits  a  fetid  vapour,  becomes  hard  and  perfectly 
white. 

Colour  yellowish- white;  rarely  snow-white.  Massive. 
Internal  lustre  dull ;  of  the  streak  shining.  Fracture  fine 
earthy,  passing  into  fiat  conduNdaL  Fragments  pretty 
sharp-edged.  Opaque.  Soft.  Sectile.  Not  very  easily 
frangible.  Feels  a  little  greasy.  Specific  gravity  1*600.  $ 
Its  coBstitu^its  are  as  follows : 

Silica    50-5     41 


Magnesia 17*25 

Lime 0*5 

Carbonic  acid  ..     5 

Water 25 

Loss 1*75 


...  18*25 
...     0*5 
•  • •     •"• 
39 
1-25 


•  •  • 


100*00  I00*0(f|| 

Sp.  3.     BoU^^ 

This  mineral  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  X^emnos,  at 
Sienna  in  Italy,  and  in  Silesia. 

Massive.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Internal  lustre 
glimmering;  of  streak  shining.  Translucent  and  opaque. 
Soft.  Sectile.  Specific  gravity  from  1  '^  to  2.  Acquires 
a  polish  by  friction.  Adheres  to  the  tongue.  Feels  greasy. 
Colour  cream -yellow,  passing  into  brown  and  flesh-red; 
sometimes  spotted  brown  and  black.     When  dry  and  put 

•  Kirwan's,  Min.  i.  144.     BrocbaDt,  i.  462.    Jameson,  i.  483. 
t  Reigaegg,  Phil.  Mag.  iii.  165. 

J  Hence  the  name  kiff-kill,  or  rather  keff^kelli,  "day-froth,  or 
"  light  clay."  §  Klaproth. 

II  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  174. 
••  Kirwan,  i.  191.    Brochaot,  i.  459.    Jameson,  i.  486. 


into  water,  it  breaks  with  a  crackling  noise.     Its  con-  Chap.  U. 
stituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 47 

Alumina 19 

Oxide  of  iron   5*4 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  •  • ,  5'4 
Carbonate  of  magnesia..  6*2 
Water   17*0 

100*0  ♦ 

Sp.  4*    Lemnian  Earth.f 
Spkragid  of  Karsten. 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  Island 
of  Lemnos,  where  it  is  held  in  great  veneration.  Specimens 
of  it  were  brought  to  Klaproth,  by  Hdwkinsy  who  analysed 
it,  and  described  its  properties.  ^ 

Colours  yellowish-grey,  and  yellowish  white;  often 
marbled  on  Uie  surface  with  rust  like  spots.  Dull.  Fracture 
fine,  earthy.  Perfectly  meagre  to  the  feeL  Adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue.  When  immersed  in  water  it  falls  to 
pieces,  and  numerous  air  bubbles  are  eyolved.  Its  con- 
stituents are  as  follows ; 

Silica   66*00 

Alumina 14*50 

Magnesia 0*25 

Lime    0*25 

Soda 8*50 

Oxide  of  iron .  •     6*00 

Water , .     8*50 

Loss 1*00 

100*00  % 

Sp.  5.    FuUer^s  Earth.  § 

This  mineral  occurs  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  south 
of  England;  it  is  found  also  in  Upper  Saxony  and  in 
Sweden. 

•  BmpoMk^  Opotc.  iT.  157.    The  spedmen  was  from  Lemnot. 
f  JameiOD,  i.  489.  t  Rlaproth,  Beitrage,  it.  SdS. 

S  Kirwaa,  i.  184.    Brocluuit,  L  464.    JametOD,  i.  401. 
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SIMPLE  UimRALS. 

,1  Colour  greenish  whiter  greenish  grey,  olire  ar 
*  Soinetimcs  spotted.  Massive.  Internal  liulcfl 
streak  shining.  Fracture  uneven ;  sometimes 
choidal,  sometimes  splintery.  Fragment))  inc 
blunt  edged  ;  8^  slaty.  Usually  opaque,  Ver 
tile.  Scarcely  adheres  to  the  tongue,  feels  | 
gr.  1  72.  Falls  to  pieces  in  water.  Melts  ir 
spongy  scoria.     }te  constituents  are  as  fojUoys ; 

Silica 53-0   ....  ♦8'.5 

Alumina  ......  10"0   ....  15-5 

Lime    O'S    ....   ' — 

Magnesia  ....  1-25. ...  1*5 
.  1.1  ..  ,  Oxide  of  iron,.  i)-75....  7*0 
,    .  ■ .  Common  salt  . .     Q'\    ....    — 

.     "Water 24      ....85-5 

Loss ;..     1-4 a-O 

"  100-00        lOO-O* 

'"  Tliough  this  mineral  was  nojicied  by  the  an 
sttehtl'OA  «as  paid  to  tt  by  mineralo^ts,  ti 
published  his  experiments  on  it  in  the  Berlin  \ 
1747- 

It  is  usually  amorphous,  but  Bomedines  it  is  cr 
ux-sided  prisms.  Colour  greyish,  greemsh,  ye! 
reddish  white,  Sometimes  spotted.  Lateral  pi 
crystals  transversely  streaked.  Intempl  lustre  <j 
mering ;  of  the  streak  shining.  Fracture  coon 
sometimes  uneven,  conchoidal,'  and  even  tendii 
fibrous,  Fragmenb blunt-edged.  Translucent! 
Soft.  Sectilc.  Easily  iraiigible.  Does  not  ad 
tongue.  Feels  greasy.  Specific  gravity  2'614. 
blow-pipe  loses  its  colour  and  hardens,  but  dc 
)^  coiistitu^nts  a^  OS  IbUows; 

*  Klaprolh,  Beltrage,  jr.  334.    The  first  ■ 
gale  in  Surrey,  the  second  from  Nimptch  in  Sileaia. 

+  Kirwan,  i.  101.  PoU,  Uam.  Berlin,  ir«7,  p.  57.  .^ 
de  Phys,  iiji.  60.  LH(^tif^  Atem.  For.  177^  ^  iSj, 
#74,    ^•iM»on(i.iJ4,. 


8T0N1S. 

Silica 59*5... .  45*0    ....  61*25 

Magnesia  . •  S0*6 ....  24'75 ....  2625 
Alumina     . .    ~  ....     9*25 ....     1 

Lime —   ....    —    , . , . 

Oxide  of  iron  2*5  ... .  1  .... 
Potash  ....  —  .  •  •  •  •  0^5 .... 
Water  ....  5'5.. ..  IS-O  .... 
Loss    2     ....     1*25.... 


0-75 
1 


6 
3-75 


..  64 
..  28 
..     3 


. . 


b  . 


6 


100-0      ioQ"00*     100-00      loot 

Sp.  7.    AgalmatoUtey  BUdstein^  or  Figure^toncl 

This  mineral,  which  was  originally  classed  with  steatite, 
is  brought  from  China,  and  is  always  cut  into  various  figures; 
hence  the  name.  The  attention  of  mineralogists  was  first 
drawn  to  it  by  the  analysis  of  Klaproth. 

Colour  greenish  grey,  yellowish  grey,  yellowish  brown ; 
some  varieties  appear  to  be  of  a  flesh  red  colour,  and  some 
are  spotted.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  scarce  glimmering. 
Fracture  perifect  splintery.  Has  a  tendency  to  the  slaty. 
Fragments  sometimes  indeterminate  angular,  pretty  sharp* 
edged ;  sometimes  slaty.  Translucent.  Soft,  and  very  soft. 
Sectile.  •  Feels  rather  greasy.  Specific  gravity  fipom  2-785 
to  2*815.  $    Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 


11 

II 

> 

•  • 

+  f 

+  f 

n 

« 

SUica 

54 
36 

0-75 

6-5 
8*75 

92 
24 

1 

0& 

10 
2.5 

5a 

29 
2 

1 

7 
5 

100 

54-5 
34 

0-75 

6*25 
4 

0-5 

55 
33 

0-5 

7 
3 
1-5 

55 

30 
1-75 
1 

Trace 
6-25 
5-5 
0-5 

51*5 

Alumina 

LioM 

32-5 
3-0 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  Manganese. . 
Potash ..1. 

1-74 

1-2 

6 

Water  

5-13 

L085.. 

100-00 

100 

1000 

100 

lOO-O 

10109 

•  Klaproth,  B^trage,  ii.  179.  The  first  spedmea  f^m  Baireath,  th« 
second  from  Cornwall  analysed  in  Beitrage,  v.  24. 

f  Vauquciin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  49^  83.  The  first  specimen  was  the  va« 
riety  called  Craie  de  Brian90u. 

X  Jameson,  i.  500.  Klaproth^  Beitrage,  ii.  184.  Vauquelin^  Ann. 
de  Chim.  xlix.  77.  S  Klaproth. 

II  Klaproth,  Baitrag^  iu  187. 

*  •  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xlix.  83. 

f  f  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  21.  The  first  fitm  China,  tiia  leoood  fit>m 
Nagyag.  X  %  Johoi  AnmU  of  Philoiophjri  iv.  214* 
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SIMPLE  MnnmAus. 

X¥II.     TALC   FAMILY. 

This  taxmlj  contains  six  species,  namely,  nephrite^  ser» 
penlme,  potstane^  talc^  nacriiej  and  asbestus. 

%>.  1 .     Nephrite.^ 

Jade, 

♦ 

This  stone  was  ibnnerly  called  lapis  fdphiiticusj  and  was: 
much  celebrated  for  its  medical  virtues.  It  is  found  in 
Egypt,  China,  America,  and  in  the  Siberian  and  Hungarian 
mountains.  It  is  sometimes  adhering  to  rocks,  and  some- 
times in  detached  round  pieces.  Werner  divides  it  into 
two  subspecies,  common  nephrite  and  axe^tcne. 

Subsp.  1.     Ccmm/on» 

Colour  leek  green ;  sometimes  greenish  white.  Massive 
and  in  rolled  pieces.  Lustre  usually  dull ;  sometimes  glim- 
mering and  silver  white,  from  particles  of  talc  and  asbestus. 
Fmcture  coarse  splintery ;  splinters  greenish  white.  Frag- 
ments not  remarkably  sharp-edged.  Translucent.  Hard. 
Rather  tough.  Feels  a  little  greasy.  Somewhat  brittle. 
Specific  gravity  from  2*966  to  3'071.t  Takes  a  good 
polish,    but  has  a  muddy  aspect;   cut  into  handles  for 

knives^  &c. 

Sul>qp.  2.    Axe-stone. 

Colour  between  mountain  and  leek  green.  Massive^ 
Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fhujture  in  the  great,  slaty ; 
in  the  small,  splintery.  Fragments  tabular.  Translucent. 
Hard.  Not  very  brittle.  Rather  tough.  Made  into 
hatchets,  &c.  by  the  natiyes  of  New  Zealand.  The  con^ 
stituents  of  nephrite  are  as  follows : 

Silica 50*5 

Magnesia   51*0 

Alumina 10*0 

Oxide  of  iron 5*5 

Oxide  of  chromium  . .     0*05 

Water    2-75 

Loss   0*20 

100-00 1 

*  Kirwan,  i.  171.  Bartolin,  De  Lapide  Nepbritico.  Lebmann, 
Kov.  Comm.  Petn)pol.  x.  381.  Hspfiier,  Hist.  Nat.  de  la  Suisse^  i.  251. 
Brochaiit,  i.  467.    Jameson,  i.  503. 

t  Sautsore,  Gehlen*i  Joar.  Second  Series,  ii.  453. 
Kasttier,  Oeblen's  Jour.  Second  Seriep,  ii.  469. 


Sp.  2.    Serpentine,^  Chip,  it 

This  fitone  is  foand  in  amorphous  masses,  ibrming  etritta, 
and  even  entire  rocks.  It  occurs  in  great  abundance  itf 
many  countries,  particularly  at  Zobiltz  in  Upper  Saxony,' 
and  at  Portsoy  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Portsoy  marble.  Werner  divides  it  into  two  subspeciesi/ 
the  common  and  the  pfecUms. 

Subsp.  1.     Common  Serpentine. 

Colours  various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  red.  Several' 
colours  usually  occur  together  in  stripes,  dots,  and  clouds* 
Massive.  Internal  lustre  dull.  Fracture  sometimes  splin-^ 
tery,  sometimes  large  flat  conchoidal ;  and  also  small-grained 
uneven,  passing  into  even.  Translucent  on  the  edges. 
Soft,  scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  Passing  into  sectile.' 
Rather  tough.  Feels  a  little  greasy.  Specific  gravity  from' 
2'574  to  2-709.    Does  not  melt  before  the  blow-pipe* 

Subsp.  2.    Precious  Serpentine. 

Colour  dark  leek  green,  passing  into  blackish  green.« 
Massive.  Internal  lustre  glisteniog;  sometimes  glimmer- 
ing, resinous.  Fracture  conchoidal ;  sometimes  splintery^ 
Fragments  in  the  conchoidal  variety  very  sharp-edged :  in 
the  splintery  less  so.  Translucent  Feels  rather  greasy.: 
Soft.  Specific  gravity  2*173.  Its  constituents  are  as  f<^ 
lows.  The  two  first  analyses  are  of  common,  the  two  last 
of  precious  serpentine. 

Silica     28  ..  32'00  ..  42-5  ..  48-07 

Magnesia....  34'5  ..  37*24  ..  38-6  ..  40*37        i 

Lime    0*5  . .  10*60  . .    —  . .     0*5 

Alumina    ....  23  .  •     0*5  • .    —  •  •     0*25 

Oxide  of  iron.    4*5  ..     0*6  ..     1*5  ..' 1*17 

Volatile  matter  10*5  ..  14*16  ..  15*2  ..  12*45 

Loss —  . .     4*90  . .     2-2  . .     2-19 

..■SaMMMa^a  .MaMMBiHB—^^  ^iBai^B^aMa  ■^M«MS.^|BMMB 

101 1       100*00J     100^  J     lOOOOB 

*  Kirwan,  i.  156.  Margraff,  Mem.  Beriin,  1759,  p.  8.  Bayen,  Jodr. 
de  Phys.  xiii.  46.  Mayer,  Crell's  AdiuiIs,  1789,  ii.  416.  Brocbant,  i; 
481.    Jameson,  i.  507. 

t  Cheneviz,  Ano.  de  Chim.  xxviii.  199.  Doobtfol  if  the  spedmen 
was  really  teq>entiiie.  %  Hisioger  Afbandlingw,  iii.  308. 

\  John,  Magaadn  Naturf;  Freand,^4  Jahif .  9  Qoarti  p.  114. 

n  Hitinger,  AfhandUngar,  iv.  841  • 


$84  6XMPLK  MIKBRALS. 

B^k  UK  gp^  5,  Pot-Stoned  ' 

This  mineral  is  fiinind  in  beds  at  Com6|  in  the  oounlry 
of  the  Grisona.  It  is  asid  also  ta  have  been  discoFered  ia 
9ther  pkces. 

.  Colour  greenish  grey;  Massive.  Internal  lustre  glistening, 
pearly.  Fracture  sometimes  eisrve-foliatedy  sometimes  im- 
perfect slaty.  Fragments  tabular.  The  foliated  shows 
imperfect  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent  on 
the  edges.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  Feels  greasy.  Rather 
tough.  Very  refractdryy  and  therefore  used  for  lining  fur- 
naces. May  be  easily  turned  into  culinary  utensils ;  hencs 
the  name. 

Sp.  4.  Tofc-t 

This  stone  has  some  resemblanoe  tomicai  but  is  easily 
distinguished  from  it  It  occura  sometimes  loose^  and 
sometimes  in  an  indurated fomu  Xtis  divided  into  two  sub* 
species. 

Subsp.  1.  Common  Talc;  Venetian  Talc. 

Occurs  imbedded  in  serpentine.  Colour  apple  green; 
greenish  and  silver  ikrhite ;  a^anq^  green.  Massive,  and 
in  very  fine  delicate  tabular  crystals.  Lustre  splendent; 
internally  pearly  or  semimetaHic  Fracture  straight  and 
curved  foliated.  Fragments  wedge-shaped;  seldom  spJin- 
tery.  Cleavage  sin^e.  Translucent,  in  thin  leaves  trans- 
parent. Sometimes  in  granular  distinct  concretions.  Leaves 
flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  Feels  very- 
greasy.  Specific  gravity  from  2'7  to  2^.  Inftisible  before 
the  blow-pipe  without  addition.  By  this  property  it  ia  dis- 
tinguished from  chlorite. 

Subsp.  2.  Indurated  Talc 

Occurs,  like  die  preceding,,  in  primitive  mountains. 
Colour  greenish  grey.  Massive.  Lustre  shining  pearly. 
Fracture  between  imperfect  foliated  and  curve-slaty.  Frag- 
ments slaty.  Translucent,  at  least  on  the  edges.  Soft. 
Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Feels  rather  greasy.  Has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  pot-stone.  Specific  gravity  2*982. 
The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows  : 

.  «  KirwoD,  i.  155.    Brochanty  i.  405.    JanMSon^  i.  5i4. 

t  Kirwao,  i.  150.    Pott,  Mem.  Bed.  1746,  p.  65,    Haiij,  iii.  i^» 
Brochantyu^^    Jsassftiy  i.  517. 


flffOSEfl.  SM 

SSUca  .•••••• B2    62  Chip.ll. 


Magnesia «•••£?    S0*5 

Alaroina* j    1*5 — 

Potash _    2'75 

Oxide  of  iron S^5 2*5 

Water 6     0*5 

Loss... ..»••   ~    ....••     1*75 


• 


lOO'O^  lOO-OOf 

Sp.  5.  Nacrite.X  Talcite  of  Kirwan. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  cavities  of  primitive  rocks.  It 
was  constituted  a  particular  species  by  Brogniart 

Colours  cream  jellow,  greenish  white,  and  greenish  grey. 
It  consists  of  scaly  parts  which  arc  more  or  less  compacted. 
Strodgly  glimmering  and  pearly  inclining  to  resinous. 
Friable.  Feels  rather  greasy.  Soils.  Gives  out  a  clayey 
smell  when  breathed  upon.  Light.  Its  constituents,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  John,  are  as  follows  : 

Silica    60-20 

Alumina 30*88 

Oxide  of  iron 5*55 

Water 5*00 

lime ••  Trace 

Lost 0*42 

10000  § 
Sp.  6.  Asbesttis.Ji 

This  mineral  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  They 
even  made  a  kind  of  cloth  from  one  of  the  varieties,  which 
was  faaious  among  them  for  its  inccMnbustihility.  It.  is 
found  in  primitive  mountains^  especially  in  serpentiiie^' 
which  it  traverses  in  veins.  Werner  divides  it  into  four 
aubspeciefti 

Subsp  1.  Elastic  JlsbestuSf  or  Rock-Cork. 
Colours  yellowish  grey;  yellowish  and  greyish  whiter 

*  Vauquelioy  Add.  de  Chim.  xlix.  77. 

t  Klaprodi,  Beitrage,  v.  63.    The  specimen  was  from  St.  Gothard. 

X  Jameson,  i.  523.  §  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixvii.  364. 

y  Kirwan,  L  159.  Bei^an,  iv.  160.  Plot,  Phil.  Trans,  xv.  1051. 
Nebely  Jour,  de  Phys.  ii.  62.  Ibid.  iii.  367.  Haiiy^  iii.  345.  Brochant, 
L  493.    JamsiOD,  i.  534. 
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Boole  III.  pale  ash  grey;  yellowish  brown  and  GFcam  yellow.  Some- 
times shows  ochre  yellow  spots.  MassWe  and  in  plates. 
Lustre  dull ;  of  streak  shining.  Fracture  very  fine  pro- 
miscuous fibrous,  which  on  a  slight  inspecticm  appears  fine- 
grained uneven.  Opaque,  or  translucent  on  Uie  edges^ 
Very  soft;  receives  an  impression  from  the  nail.  Sectile 
Flexible  and  elastic.  Very  tough*  Cracks  when  handled 
Feels  meagre.  Specific  gravity  from  0*9dS  to  0*680.* 
Helts  with  great  difficulty  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Subsp.  2.  Amianikus. 

Colours  greenish  white;  greenish  grey;  olive  green; 
sometimes  blood  red.  Massive,  and  in  plates,  and  in  ca- 
pillary crystals.  Internal  lustre  glistening ;  sometimes 
splendent,  pearly.  Fracture  very  delicate  parallel  fibrous. 
Fragments  thin  splintery.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Very 
toft.  Sectile.  Flexible  and  somewhat  elastic  Splits  easily. 
Tough.  Specific  gravity  fi-om  0*9888  to  2*3134.  Melts  with 
difficulty  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Subsp.  3.  Common  Asbestus. 
Colours  dark  leek  and  mountain  gre^i ;  greenish  grey. 
Massive  and  in  capillxu*y  crystals.  Internal  lustre  glisten- 
ing, pearly.  Fracture  parallel  radiated,  and  parallel  curved 
fibrous.  Fragments  splintery.  Translucent  on  the  edges. 
Soft.  Tough.  Not  flexible.  Feels  rather  greasy.  Specific 
gravity  2*547  to  2*995.  Melts  with  difficulty  into  a  greyish 
black  scoria. 

Subsp.  4.  Ligniform  Asbestus  or  Rodt'^lVood. 

Colour  wood  brown.  Massive  and  in  plates.  Internal 
lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  in  the  great  curve-foliated; 
m  the  small  promiscuous  fibrous.  Fragments  slaty.  Soft. 
Sectile.  Tough.  Somewhat  flexible  and  elastic.  Feels 
meagre.     Specific  gravity  2*051. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  the  pre- 
ceding subspecies,  as  £|r  as  they  have  been  analysed : 

*  Beiigiiian. 


novEM. 


ssr 


Eockncoik. 

ABlutbn. 

ComoMMi 

« 

• 

t             t 

t 

t 

i 

Silica 

Alumina. ... 

Lime 

Magnesia  • . . 
Oxide  of  iron 
Barytes  •  •  • . 
Loss 

62 

2-8 
10 
22 

3*2 

56-2 

2 

12-7 
26-1 

3 

64> 

2-7 
13-9 
17-2 

2-2 

6i 

3-3 

6-9 
18-6 

1-2 

6 

72 

3-3 
10-5 
12-9 

1-3 

59 

3 

9-5 
25 

2-25 

1-25 

63-9 

1-1 

12-8 

16-0 

6-0 

0-2 

100      100 

100      100 

100 

100 

{100 

XVIII.  HORNBLENDE  FAMILY. 

This  family  contains  seven  different  species;  namely,  Hom- 
homblende^  actinolitey  tremolitej  a/anite,  rhcetizite,  diaUage^  ^h^ 
and  hyper stene. 

Sp.  1.  Hoffiblende.\^ 

Ampliibole  of  Hauy. 

This  mineral  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  moun- 
tains. It  is  often  amorphous,  but  frequently  also  crystal- 
lized. The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rhomboidal 
prism,  the  faces  of  which  are  inclined  at  angles  of  124^  34^  . 
and  55^  26^  and  whose  bases  have  angles  of  122^  56'  and 
57^  4>^*  The  most  common  variety  is  a  six-sided  prism^ 
terminated  by  trihedral  or  tetrahednd  summits.  This  spe- 
cies is  divided  into  three  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.  Common  Hornblende. 
This  mineral  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  rocks 


*  Bergman,  iv.  169  and  170«  The  lime  and  magnesia  were  in  the 
state  of  carbonates. 

t  Bergman,  ibid.  p.  161, 164,  and  168.  Tbe  magnesia  and  lime  wera 
in  the  state  of  carbonates.  First  specimen  from  Svartvik  in  Dalecarlia ; 
second  fix>mTarentai8e;  third  fromCorias  in  Astorias. 

X  Chenevix,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxviii.  SOI. 

$  Bergman,  vt,  170.    From  Grsnge-in  Dalecarlia. 

§  Kirwan,  i  S13.    Haiiy,  iii.  58.     Brochant,  i.  415.    Jameson,  ii.  1* 
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Book  III.  called  syenite  and  green  stone.  Colour  greenish  blade, 
sometimes  approaching  to  grey  and  velvet  black;  some- 
times to  greenish  grey.  Massive,  and  sometimes  crystal^ 
lized  in  prisms  which  intersect  each  other,  so  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  their  figure.  Internal  lustre  shining 
•pearly.  Fracture  usually  foliated,  sometimes  radiated. 
Surface  of  the  fi*acture  streaked  longitudinally.  Cleavage 
of  the  foliated  varieties  double.  Fragments  usually  indeter- 
minate; sometimes  approach  the  rhomboidal.  In  granular 
distinct  concretions.  Black  varieties  opaque,  green  trans* 
lucent  on  the  edges.  Streak  mountain  green.  Semihard. 
Tough.  Specific  gravity  3*287.  When  moistened, 
exhales  a  bitter  smell.  Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  into  a 
black  glass. 

Subsp.  2. '  HonMende^Slate. 

Occurs  in  beds  in  clay-state^  and  it  very  common. 
Colour  between  greenish  and  raven  black.  Massive.  Inter- 
nal lustre  shining,  pearly.  Fracture  in  the  greats  slaty ;  ia 
the  smallj  promiscuous  radiated.  Fragments  sometimes 
tabular.  Streak  greenish  grey.  Semihard.  Not  particu- 
larly easily  frangible. 

Subsp.  8.  Basaltic  Hornblende. 

Found  imbedded  in  basalt  and  wacka.  Colour  velvet 
black.  Always  in  single  crystaU.  The  form  of  the  cry»* 
tak  is  that  described  under  the  general  character  of  the 
species ;  for  the  ampbibole  of  Hauy  refers  particularly  to 
this  subspecies.  Surface  smooth.  Lustre  of  the  principal 
fracture  splendent ;  of  the  cross  fracture  glistening  vitre- 
ous. Principal  fi^acture  perfect  straight  foliated,  with  a 
double  obliquely  intersecting  cleavi^e.  Cross  fracture 
fine-grained  uneven.  Opaque.  Semihard.  Pretty  brittle. 
Rather  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  3*250.*  Melts 
into  a  black  glass,  but  is  more  refractory  than  common 
hornblende.  The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

♦  Uaiij. 


STONES. 

Silica 37   . .  42  . .  4«  . .  4? 

Alumina 27   •.     7"69  ..12  ..26 

Lime 5    ..     9*8  ..11  .*     8 

Magnesia 3    . .  10-9  . .     2-25  . .     2 

Potash ,  —   . .     —  . .  Trace  . .  — 

Oxide  of  iron 25    ..  22*69  ..30  ..15 

Oxide  of  manganese  —   ..     1'15  ...    0*25  ..  — 

Water _   . .     —  . .     0*75  . .     0*5 

I^ss...*., 3    ..     5-77  ..     1-75  ..     1-5 

100*    loot       loot        100$ 

Sp.  2.     AdinoUte.W 

Strahlstcin  of  Werner. 

This  mineral  occurs  chiefly  in  beds  in  primitive  moun- 
tains»    It  is  subdivided  into  four  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Asbestovs  Actinolite, 

Colours  greenish-grey,  mountain-green,  smalt-blue,  oIive» 
green,  yellowish  and  liver-brown.  Massive  and  in  capillary 
crystals,  which  are  sometimes  a  little  flexible  and  elastic. 
Internal  lustre  shining,  pearly.  Fracture  between  fibrous 
and  narrow  radiated.  Fragments  wedge-shaped.  In 
coarse  wedge-shaped  distinct  concretions.  Opaque.  Soft. 
Rather  sectile.  Tough.  Specific  gravity  2-584  to  2  916.** 
Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  black  or  grey  scoria. 

Subsp.  2.     Common  Actinol'ite, 

Usual  colour  leek-green  ;  sometimes  pistachio  and  olive- 
green  ;  blackish-green.  Massive,  and  crystallized  in  very 
oblique  six-sided  prisms.  Primitive  form  of  its  crystals, 
according  to  Haliy,  is  a  four-sided  prism  whose  bases  are 
rhombs,  and  which  he  presumes  to  be  the  same  with  the 
primitive  form  of  hornblende.  Crystals  often  longitudi- 
nally streaked :  large  and  often  acicular.  External  lustre 
splendent;  internal  shining,  between  resinous  and  vitreous. 
Fracture  commonly  radiated,  and  usually  scopiform  and 

*  Hermann,  Beob.  der  Berlin,  v.  317.    Common  hornblende. 

t  Laogier,  Ann  de  Mas.  d*Hist.  Nat.  ▼.  79.     Common  boroblend*. 

X  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  150.     Common  hornblende. 

^  Klaproth,  ibid.  Basaltic  hornblende. 

y  Brochant,  i.  504.    Haiiy,  iii.  73.    Jameson,  ii.  13. 

«  #  B J  my  triaL 
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Book  III.  diverging;  sometimes  foliated  with  an  indistinct  twofold 
cleavage.  Fragments  sometimes  wedge-shaped  and  splin- 
tery. In  wedge-shaped  and  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Massive  varieties  translucent ;  crystals  transparent  Semi- 
hard.    Pretty  brittle.    Tough.     Specific  gravity  S^OOO  to 

S-310. 

Subsp.  S.     Glassy  Actinolite, 

Principal  colour  mountain-green,  passing  to  greenish- 
grey  and  to  emerald-green.  Massive,  and  in  thin  six-sided 
acicular  crystals.  Lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Fracture  pro- 
miscuous fibrous,  and  narrow  scopiformly  diverging  radi- 
ated. Fragments  splintery  and  wedge-shaped.  In  prismatic 
distinct  concretions,  inclosing  smaller  ones.  Translucent. 
Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Has  cross  rents.  Semihard. 
I^cific  gravity  from  2*95  to  3*903. 

Subsp,  4.     Grantdar  Actinolite. 

Colour  grass-green.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  shining 
and  vitreous.  Principal  fracture  imperfect  foliated  with  a 
twofold  cleavage:  cross  fracture  splintery.  In  granular 
distinct  concretions.  Faintly  translucent  Semihard.  Brit- 
tle. Easily  frangible.  The  constituents  of  these  subspecies, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  analysed,  are  as  follows : 

Silica 83*4      ..47    ..64    •. 

Alumina 28*2     . .   —    . .  2'7 . . 

Lime 1*046 . .  1 1*8 . .  9*3 .  • 

Magnesia    0*6 

Oxide  of  iron 17*15 

Oxide  of  manganese  . .     7*2 


3-84 


Tungstic  acid 

Oxide  of  chromium  . . 

Copper 

Soda 

XT oiasn  ...•..•.....•     ^"^       . 

Moisture 1*7 

Loss 2'064 . 


1 

3-8 


7-3 .  .20 
20  ..4 
10     ..  - 


.  • 


50 
0-75 
9-75 

19-25 

11 
0-5 


• . 


—     .  •  — ■— ■  • .     9 


• . 


• . 


*  • 


4-4..  — 


0-5 

5 

0-^5 


100*000*  loot    loot     1000} 

^  Bj  my  analysis^  AnnaU  of  Philosophy,  iv.  S09.  Asbestout  acti- 
nolite from  Cornwall. 

t  Vauquelin,  Haiiy,  iv.  335.  The  rtaiety  of  asbestous  actinolita  called 
klfuolite,  X  Bergman,  Opusc.  iv.  173. 

I  Laugjer,  Ann.  du  Muse.  dlii»t.  Nat.  v.  79.    Glaujr  actiaolite. 
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fip.  S.    TremoUte* 

Grammaitie  of  Haiiy. 

Tlus  mineral  occurs  chiefly  in  primitive  mountains,  and 
usually  in  lime-stone.  It  was  first  observed  at  Tremola  in 
Switzerland;  hence  the  name.  It  is  subdivided  into  three 
subspecies. 

Subsp.  1 .     Asbesi<ms  Tremolite. 

Colour  yellowish-white ;  also  greyish,  reddish,  and  green- 
ish-white. Massive  and  in  capillary  crystals.  Internal 
lustre  glistening,  pearly.  Fracture  'fine  fibrous,  either 
straight  or  scopiform  diverging.  Fragments  splintery  and 
wedge-shaped.  In  wedge-shaped  prismatic  concretions. 
Translucent  on  the  edges«  Very  soft.  Very  easily  frangi- 
ble.   Sectile.     Specific  gravity  2*683. 

Subsp.  2.     Common  Tremolite, 

Colours  greyish,  greenish,  yellowish,  and  reddish-white; 
pale  asparagus-green ;  dark  smoke-grey.  Sometimes  mas- 
sive^ sometimes  crystallized.  Primitive  form  of  the  crystals, 
according  to  Haiiy,  is  a  rhomboidal  prism,  whose  sides  are 
inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  of  126^  52^  12^^  and  53^ 
Y  ^S^\  It  usually  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  dihedral  summits;  and  not  unfrequently  the  two  acute 
edges,  or  all  the  four,  are  truncated.  Crystals  middle-sized 
and  small.  Internal  lustre  shining,  pearly.  Fracture 
sometimes  broad  radiated,  sometimes  foliated;  both  streaked; 
the  latter  appears  to  have  a  two-fold  longitudinally  inter- 
secting cleavage.  Cross  firacture  uneven.  Fragments 
usually  indeterminate ;  sometimes  somewhat  cubical.  The 
massive  variety  is  in  granular  distinct  concretions.  Trans- 
lucent; crystals  semitransparent.  Semihard.  Rather 
easily  frangible.    Specific  gravity  2*9257. 

Subsp.  3.     Glassy  Tremolite. 

Colours  yellowish,  reddish,  grejrish,  and  greenish-white. 
Massive  and  crystallized.  Internal  lustre  shining ;  passing 
to  glistening,  pearly.  Fracture  very  narrow  radiated.  Has 
parallel  oblique  cross  rents,  like  the  shorlite.    Fragments 

*  Broduuit,  i.  514.    Hwiy,  iii.  SS7.    Jtmeion,  ii.  SI. 

2  B  2 
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Book  III.  usually  splintery.  Composed  of  thin  prismatic  distinct 
concretions,  which  are  collected  into  thick  ones.  Translu- 
cent Very  easily  frangible.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
2-863.     Melts  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white  cellular 

scoria. 

The  constituents  of  these  subspecies,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  analysed,  are  as  follows : 


Silica 

Magnesia 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron. .. 
Oxide  of  man- 1 

Jganese  ....  J 

Amraina 

Carbonic  acid  7 

and  water. .  J 
Loss 

59-244 

22-133 

15-200 

1-311 

1-000 

0-888 

0H)20 

0-204 

65 

10-33 
18 
0-16 

6-5 
0  01 

35-5 
16-5 
26-5 

23 

28-4 

18 

30-6 

23 

41 

1525 

15 

23 
5-75 

50 
25 
18 

5 

2 

100-000* 

loot 

.101-5 1 

loot 

loot 

loot 

Sp.  4.     Cyamte.§ 

Sappare  of  Saussure.     Disthene  of  Haiiy. 

This  stone  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Saussure  the  son,  who 
gave  it  the  name  oisappare.\\  It  is  commonly  found  in  talc 
and  mica  slate.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  four- 
sided  oblique  prism,  whose  sides  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
103^.  The  base  forms  with  one  side  of  the  prism  an 
angle  of  103^;  with  another,  an  angle  of  77^.  It  is  some- 
times cr3rstallized  in  six-sided  prisms.** 

Colour  various  shades  of  blue ;  as  smalt,  berlin,  sky ; 
also  milk-white,  bluish-grey,  and  pearl-grey.  Some  speci- 
mens entirely  blue,  others  only  spotted  with  it  Massive 
and  crystallized.  Internal  lustre  shining,  pearly.  Fracture 
very  broad,  diverging,  promiscuous  radiated ;  passes  some- 


♦  Hisinger  Af  handlingar,  iv.  378.     Common  tremolite. 

+  Klaproth,  CrelFs  Annals,  1790,  i.  54.     Glassy  tr«molite. 

%  Laugier,  Gehlen's  Jour.  Second  Series,  ii.  46.  Glassy  tremolitt 
from  St.  Got  hard. 

^  Kirwan,  i.  309.  Sage,  Jour,  de  Phjs.  xxxv.  39.  Haiiy,  iii.  220^ 
Brochant,  i.  601.    Jameson,  ii.  31.  ||  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxxiv.  213. 

**  Haiiy.  Jour,  de  Min,  No.xxviii.  S8S. 


•  • 


•  • 
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times  into  curve  foliated.  Fracture  of  the  crystals  foliated  Chap.  IL 
with  a  threefold  cleavage.  Fragments  slaty,  splintery,  wedge- 
shaped,  and  sometimes  imperfect  rhomboidal.  In  wedge* 
shaped  distinct  concretions.  Translucent  and  transparent 
Refracts  singly.  Slightly  flexible.  Semihard.  Approach- 
ing sectile.  Feels  somewhat  greasy.  Specific  gravity  from 
3*517  to  3'680.  Infusible  before  die  blow-pipe. 
The  constituents  of  this  mineral  are  as  follows: 

Silica SO . .  38*8   . .  43 

Alumina 55..  55*5   . .  55*5 

Magnesia  ....     2 ..  — 

Lime 2 . .  0*5 

Potash —  ..  —     ••  Trace 

Oxide  of  iron  .    6 . .  2*75 . .     0*5 

Water —  . .  0*75 . .  — 

Loss 5..  1*70..     1*0 

100*     loot     loot 

Sp.  5.     Rluetizite.§ 

This  mineral  occurs  at  Pfizsch,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  has 
been  lately  constituted  into  a  particular  species  by  Warner. 
It  seems  formerly  to  have  been  considered  as  e^  variety  of 
cyanite. 

Its  colours  are  cream-yellow  and  brickrred*  M^^ssive. 
Glistening  and  lustre  pearly.  Fracture  radiated,  long, 
and  narrow,  and  either  parallel,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous. 
Feebly  translucent- on  the  edges.  Soft.  Streak-white. 
Difficultly  frangible.     Specigc  grayity  3*100, 

Sp.  6.     Diallage.W 

Under  this  name  I  include  the  sdullerspar^  diallage,  and 
bronzite  of  Professor  Jameson,  because  Haiiy  has  shown 
that  the  primitive  form  of  these  three  miiieral^  is  the  same. 
I  shall  describe  them  as  three  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Schillerstone. 
Colour  various  shades  of  green ;  it  occurs  also  brown, 

•  Saussore,  junior,  Joor.de  Phys.  1793.  ii.  13. 

f  Laugjier,  Gcblen't  Jour.  iv.  1(35.         t  Klaproth,  Beitragei  y.  10. 

S  Jameton,  ii.  484^  ||  JasQeson,  ii.  36. 
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Book  III.  yellow,  and  white.  Occurs  in  plates,  sometimes  indeter* 
minate,  sometimes  round  or  hexangulan  Princqud  frac- 
ture splendent  and  metallic;  that  of  the  croes  fracture 
splintery,  sometimes  passing  into  fibrous.  Opaque;  but 
translucent  when  in  thin  plates.  Streak  greenisb-grey  and 
dull.  Sectile.  Scratched  by  common  hornblende.  Very 
slightly  common  flexible.     Feels  meagre. 

Subsp.  2,     Diallagey  or  smaragdile. 

Colours  grass- green,  apple-green,  and  hair-brown. 
Massive  and  disseminated.  Lustre  shining  and  semimetallic. 
Fracture  foliated  with  a  double  nearly  rectangular  cleavage. 
Fragments  indeterminate  angular.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Difficultly  frangibly.  Specific 
gravity  3*  HO. 

Subsp.  S.     Bronzite. 

Colour  intermediate  between  yellowish-brown  and 
pinchbeck-brown.  Massive  and  disseminated.  Lustre  shin- 
ing and  semimetallic.  Fracture  foliated,  fracture  surface 
streaked.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  In  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Opaque  in  mass;  but  transparent  in  thin 
folia.  Streak  white.  Semihard.  Brittle,  Easily  fi*angible, 
Specific  gravity  3*200.  The  constituents  of  these  three 
subspecies  are  as  follows : 

^^^'    DiilUsc.     Bronziic. 

Silica 52  ..  50    ..  60 

Alumina 23'S3 . .  11     . .    — 

Lime 7  . .  13    . .    — 

Magnesia  ....     6  . .     6     . .  27*5 

Oxide  of  iron  .  17*5  ..     5'5..  10*5 

Ox.  of chrom.     —  ^.     7*5..    — 

Ox.  of  copper.    —  ..     1*5.  •    — 

Water    —  . .     —  . .     0*5 

Loss    —  ..     5'5..     1'5 


105-83  •    100-0 1  100-0 1 

*  Heytt,  Brochant's  Mineral,  i.  49S. 
-f  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chira.  zxx.  106. 
t  Klaprotb,  Beitrage,  v.  34. 
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Sp,  7.    Hyperstenen*  Chap.  II.^ 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  observed  only  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  from  which  it  was  brought  by  the 
Missionaries,  and  was  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Labrador  hornblende,  Haiiy  constituted  it  into  a  peculiar 
species  under  the  name  of  hyperstene ;  and  I  suspect, 
though  I  am  not  quite  certain,  that  Werner  has  lately  given 
it  a  distinct  place  in  his  system  under  the  name  oipaulite. 

Colours  greyish-black,  greenish-black  and  brownish- 
black.  Internally  it  reflects  a  colour  intermediate  between 
copper-red,  pinchbeck-brown,  and  iron-grey.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  found  only  in  rolled  pieces.  Internal  lustre  shin- 
ing and  semimetallic.  Fracture  foliated  with  a  twofold 
cleavage,  in  which  the  folia  meet  under  angles  of  80^  and 
100^.  Fragments  oblique  rhomboidal.  In  granular 
distinct  concretions.  Opaque.  Streak  greenish-white. 
Scratches  common  hornblende.  Specific  gravity  3*390. 
Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  Its  constituents  are  as  • 
follows : 

Silica 54-25 

Magnesia 14*00 

Alumina  ........  2*25 

Lime 1*50 

Oxide  of  iron  ....  24*50 

Ox.  of  manganese.  Trace 

Water 1*00 

Loss 2*50 

100*00 1 

XIX.      CHRYSOLITE   FAMILY. 

This   family  contains  three  species,    namely,    augitCy  Chry«olite 
chrysolite^  and  olivine,  ""*  ^* 

Sp.  1.     Augite. 

Under  this  species  I  include  the  sahlite^  augite^  and  diop- 
side  of  mineralogists,  because  Haiiy  has  shown  that  they 
have  all  the  same  primitive  form.  But  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  describe  each  of  them  separately  as  subspecies. 

•  JftiiMSon,  ii.  44. 

•h  Kkprotl^  Gebleo's  Journal,  Second  Series,  v.  313. 
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Book  III.^  Subsp.  1 .    AugUe* 

Pyroxene  oi  Hauy—Folcanite  of  Delametherie— Oc/izArrfro/ 

Basaltine  of  Kirwan. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  basalt.  It  is  sometimes  in  grains^ 
but  most  commonly  in  crystals.  The  primitive  form  of  its 
crystals  is  an  oblique-angled  prism,  whose  bases  are  rhombs 
with  angles  of  92°  18'  and  87°  iS'.f  It  is  generally  crys- 
tallized in  six  or  eight-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  dihedral 
8ummits4     Crystals  mostly  small,  but  complete. 

Colour  blackish-green,  sometimes  passing  into  leek- 
grecn,  and  rarely  to  liver-brown.  Internal  lustre  shining 
resinous.  Fracture  uneven,  passing  into  imperfect  small 
conchoidal.  The  crystals  pass  into  perfect  foliated  with  a 
double  cleavage.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Translucent. 
Scratches  glass.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from 
S'2265$  to  3  4771.11  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  with 
difficulty  converted  into  a  black  enamel. 

Subsp.  2.     Sahlite/^ 
MalacoUte  of  Abilgaard  and  Haiiy. 

This  mineral  was  first  observed  in  the  silver  mine  of 
Sahla  in  Vestm^land;  hence  the  name.  Afterwards  it 
>yas  found  in  Norway. 

Colour  light  greenish-grey.  Massive.  Internal  lustre 
shining.  Principal  fracture  foliated;  cleavage  threefold. 
Fragments  frequently  rhomboidal.  Composed  of  very 
coarse  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  Semih^d.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  from  r5'2368  to  3*2307.  ft  Mdts  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  transparent  glass. 

Subsp.  3.     Diopsiie.XX 
Mmsite  and  Al<iUte  of  Bonvoisin. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  and  was 

♦  Kin%an,  i.  919.  Brochant,  i.  179.  Haiiy,  iii.  80.  Jameson,  ii. 
49.  The  mineral  called  coc^lUe  by  Dandrada  is  a  granular  rariety  of 
&uglte.  f  Uaiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  xxviii.  269. 

t  De  Lisle,  ii.  398.  ^  Ilaiiy.  ||  Werner. 

**  Ilaiiy,  iv.  379.  Brochant,  ii.  518.  Jameson,' ii.  46.  Boomon,^ 
Jour,  de  Min.  No.  Ixxiv.  p.  108.  if  Haiiy  and  Dandrada. 

|t  Haiiy  and  Tonnelier,  Nicholson's  Joof.  xiii.  14. 
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liscovered  by  Bonvoisin,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Chip.  II. 
lournal  de  Physique  for  May  1 806.  Specimens  of  it  were 
jeiit  to  Paris,  where  it  was  examined  by  Haiiy ;  and  from 
its  peculiar  characters  constituted  by  him  into  a  new  species, 
jndtr  the  name  of  diopsidn^  from  the  appearance  of  its 
primtive  crystals.  He  afterwards  found  that  the  crystals 
igree  with  those  of  augitc. 

It  occurs  sometimes  amorphous,  but  most  commonly 
crystallized.  Tlie  principal  varieties  of  the  crystals  are : 
— 1.  The  primitive  form: — 2.  A  didodecahedral  crystal 
consisting  of  a  twelve-sided  prism,  terminated  at  each  ex- 
remity  by  six-faces,  situated  two  and  two,  one  above  the 
^ther.  Sometimes  it  is  compact,  and  sometimes  in  cilin- 
iroidal  prisms.  The  crystals  of  the  variety  called  mussite 
ire  small,  elongated,  and  commonly  opaque.  Those  of 
tie  variety  called  alalite  are  larger,  translucid,  and  of  a 
gpeenish-whitc  colour.  Colour  green,  greenish-grey,  green- 
isL* white,  and  yellowish-white.  Lustre  shining  and  vitre- 
3W«  Fracture  foliated.  Tfanslucent.  It  scarcely  scratches 
;lass,  but  it  scratches  fluate  of  lime.  Specific  gravi^ 
^23 74.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  Aises  into  a  glass  of  the 
»aipe  greenish  colour  as  the  mineral  itself. 

The  constituents  of  these  minerals  are  as  follows : 


Aaglte. 

Cocoo- 

IHtf. 

Sabllto. 

side. 

• 

+ 

t 

t 

s 

fl 

•  • 

+  + 

Silica 

48 
24 

8-75 

5 
12 

1 
Trace 

1-25 

55-0 
12-5 
13-75 
5-5 
11-0 
Trace 

1 
1-25 

52 
14 
12  75 

5-75 
12*25 

0-25 
Trace 

0-25 

2-76 

52 

13-2 

10 

3*33 
14-66 

2 

481 

50 
24 
10 
1-5 

7 
3 

4-5 

53 

20 

19 

3 

"4 

1 
100 

54-18 
2272 
17-81 

2*18 
1-45 

1*20 

o:i6 

57 

[«line  ....«..••••• 

16-5 

tf  a^aesia 

ilomina  

Dxide  of  iroo  . . . . 
!>zide  of  mang.  .. 
Potash  ..*•«».•.. 
ifater 

18-25 

LiOfS 

2-25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*  Kiaprothy  Geblen's  Jour.  Second  Series,  v.  199.  Black  augitt 
irom  Frascati. 

t  Klaprotli,  Beitrage,  v.  165.  The  first  black,  and  of  the  specific 
^vity  3*333,  the  second  green,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  3*280. 

X  Vaaqoelin,  Jour  de  Min.  No.  Ixzxix.  p.  172. 

§  Vauquelin,  Haiiy,  iv.  357.  Q  Ibid,  p.  382. 

**  Hisinger,  AfhaDdiingar,  iii.  300. 

ft  Laugter,  Ann.  du.  Mas.  d'Hist.  Nat.  ii.  157 1 
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Book  IIL  Sp.  2.     Chrysolite.  • 

Peridot  of  the  French — Topaz  of  the  ancients. 

The  name  chrysolite  was  applied,  without  discrimination, 
to  a  great  variety  of  stones,  till  Werner  defined  it  accu- 
rately, and  confined  it  to  that  stone  which  the  French 
chemists  distinguish  by  the  appellation  o(  peridot.  This 
stone,  found  principally  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  the  topaz  of* 
the  ancients ;  their  chrysolite  is  now  called  topaz.f 

The  chrysolite  is  found  in  angular  firagments,  in  grains, 
and  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a 
right-angled  parallelopi|)ed,  whose  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  are  as  5,  \/  8,  \/  54  The  edges  of  the  pnsm 
are  usually  truncated.  The  lateral  planes  are  longitudi- 
nally streaJced. 

Colour  pistachio-green,  sometimes  approaching  olive- 
green,  grass-green,  or  even  broccoli-brown.  Elxternal 
lustre  of  the  crystals  splendent ;  internal  splendent,  and 
vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp- 
edged.  Transparent.  Causes  double  refiraction.  Hard. 
Scratches  felspar.  Brittle.  Easily  firangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  S-410  to  3-440.  Infiisible  at  150®  Wedgewood, 
but  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  blackish-grey.^ 
With  borax  it  melts  without  efiervescence  into  a  transpa- 
Tent  glass  of  a  light-green  colour.  Infiisible  with  micro- 
cosmic  salt,  ||  and  fixed  alkali.** 

Sp.  3.     OUvine.ff 

This  species  has  been  united  with  the  preceding  by  Haiiy, 
on  account  of  the  sameness  of  the  primitive  form  of  the 
crystals.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  basalt,  and  is  very  common, 
usually  in  roundish  pieces  or  grains,  though  sometimes 
crystallized  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms. 

Colour  intermediate  between  asparagus  and  olive-green. 
Internal  lustre  shining;  resinous.  Fracture  imperfect  small 
conchoidal.      Fragments    sharp-edged.      Often  in  small- 

*  Kirwan,  i.  $63.  Cartheuser,  Min.  04.  DolomieUy  Jour,  de  Min. 
No.  xxix.  365.  La  Metherie,  Nouv.  Jour  de  Phys.  i.  397.  Brocbant, 
i.  170.     Haiiy,  iii.  108.    Jameson,  ii.  66, 

t  Plinii  Lib.  xxxvii.  c.  8. 

I  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  381.  §  Kirwan's  Min.  i.  863. 

II  Vaaquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxi.  97.  **  Kirwao,  i.  963. 
ft  Kirwan,  i.  363.    Lelievrey  Jour,  dt  Phyi,  in.  397.    Kochant, 

h  175.    JamesoD,  ii.  7 1.    Haiiy^  iii*  $05. 
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grained  distinct  concretions.  Semitranqparent  Veryeauly  Cl»p.iu 
frangible.  Hard.  Specific  gravity  3*225*  to  8265.+ 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  its  iron,t  and  deprives  it  of  its  colour. 
Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  Melts  with  borax  into  a 
dark-green  bead.  The  constituents  of  these  two  species 
are  as  follows : 


Chrysolite. 


Olivine. 


§ 

Silica 89-0 

Magnesia  ••  48*5 

Lime — 

Jron  oxide.  •  19*0 
Loss — 


• . 


•  • 


0 

38*0 
50-5 

9-5 
2 


..••  50*0 
88*50 
0*25 
....  12*00 

. .  •  •        ■ 


•  •  •  • 


. .  •  • 


• » 


• . 


101*5 


100*0 


100*75 


tt 

52*00 

87*75 

0*12 

10-75 


100*62 


XX.   BASALT  FAMILY, 

This  family  contains  four  species^  namely,  bascdtj  wachoj  Bank 
clink-stone,  and  iron  clay.  •  fiumiy. 

Sp.  1.    Basak.Xt 

This  mineral  is  confined  to  the  fioetz  trap  formadon,  but 
occurs  abundantly  in  almost  every  country,  and  in  none  is 
it  more  common  than  in  Scotland.  Colours  greyish-black; 
ash-grey,  inclining  to  brown;  sometimes  nearly  raven- 
black.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  commonly  dull;  some- 
times glimmering,  firom  foreign  particles.  Fracture  usually 
coarse-grained,,  uneven;  sometimes  imperfect  large  con- 
cboidal  and  fine  splintery.  Fragments  not  sharp-edged. 
Mostly  in  columnar  distinct  concretions  of  various  size% 
sometimes  in  globular  distinct  concretions;  sometimei 
tabular.  Usually  opaque;  sometimes  translucent  on  the 
edges.  Streak  light  ash-grey.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Tough. 
Specific  gravity  firom  2*864  to  8*00.  Melts  before  the 
blow-pipe  into  an  opaque  black  glass. 

*  Werner.  -i  Klaproth.  J  Kirwan,  i.  864b 

S  Klaprotb,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  110. 
II  Vauqueliny  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xxi.  97. 
••  FromUakel.    Klapioth,  Ibid.  p.  118. 
ft  From  Rarlesberge.    Klaprotb,  Ibid.  p.  128. 
%  t  Kirwan,  i.  831.  ^  Brochant,  i.  430.    Jameson^  ii.  70. 
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B^kiir^  Sp.  2.  ^fVacka* 

This  species,  like  the  preceding,  is  confined  to  the  fleets 
trap  formation,  and  occurs  in  beds  and  veins.  It  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  amygdaloid. 

Colour  greenish-grey  of  various  degrees  of  intensity. 
Massive  and  vesicular.  Lustre  dull.  Fracture  evenj 
sometimes  imperfect  flat  conchoidal,  sometimes  uneven  and 
earthy.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  Never  in  distinct  con- 
cretions. Opaque.  Lustre  of  streak  shining.  Sectile. 
Soft,  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2*535  to  2*89S* 
Melts  like  basalt. 

Sp.  3.     Clmk'Stone,\ 

This  mineral,  like  the  preceding,  belongs  to  the  floetz 
trap  formation,  and  is  common  in  Germany,  Scotland,  &c 

Colour  dark  greenish-grey,  sometimes  passing  into  yel- 
lowish and  ash-grey.  Massive.  Lustre  of  the  cross  facture 
dull ;  of  the  principal  fracture  glimmering.  Cross  fracture 
q)lintery;  passing  into  conchoidal  and  even;  principal 
fracture  slaty.  Fragments  mostly  sharp-edged,  sometimes 
tabular.  In  irregular  columnar  and  tabular  distinct  con- 
cretions. Translucent  on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Brittle. 
Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2*575.$  When  struck 
lyith  a  hammer  sounds  like  a  piece  of  metaL  Melts  easily, 
and  gives  a  glass  nearly  colourless. 

Sp.  4.    Iron  Clay.§ 

This  mineral  likewise  belongs  to  the  floetz  trap  formation, 
and  seems  till  lately  to  have  been  confounded  with  wacka. 
It  was  named  by  Werner  from  the  great  proportion  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  which  it  contains. 

Colour  brownish  red ;  sometimes  approaching  reddish- 
brown  and  blood-red.  Almost  always  contains  vesicles. 
Internal '  lustre  dull.  Fracture  fine  earthy ;  sometimes  in- 
clining to  conchoidal.  Soft.  Easily  firangible.  Moderately 
heavy. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  the  pre- 

*  KirwaD^  i.  223.    Brochant,  i.  434.    Jameson^  ii.  84. 
t  Brqcbant^  i.  437.    Klaprotb,  iii.  229.     Jamefon,  ii.  86. 
X  Klaprotb.  .  S  Jameson,  ii.  89. 
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ceding  species,  as  fieur  as  they  have  been  ascertained  by   Ch&pMi. 
analysis: 

BasalU 


• 

Silica 48 

Alumina 16 

Lime 9 

Magnesia — 

Soda    4 

Oxide  of  iron.  •  16 
Oxide  of  mang.  — 
Muriatic  acid . .     1 

Water 5 

Loss    1 

100 


t 
..  4V5 

..  16-75 

..     9-5 

2-25 

2-6 

..  20 

0-12 


Clink-stone. 

t  _ 

•  •    •  •      O I     ^d 

.•..  23-5 
2-75 


•  ■ 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


2 
2-28 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


« •  • « 


•  a    •   • 


8-1 

3-25 

0-25 

3 
1-9 


IQO 


100 


ORDCK   II.      SALINE   STONES. 

Under  this  order  are  comprehended  all  the  minerals  Saline 
which  have  an  earthy  basis  combined  with  an  acid.  Tlie  *'**°**' 
minerals  belonging  to  it  are  of  course  salts,  and  as  such 
have  been  described  in  a  a  former  part  of  this  work :  but 
as  they  occur  native  in  states  which  cannot  always  be  imi- 
tated by  art,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  them  as 
they  are  found  in  the  earth.  They  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  five  genern,  as  only  five  earths  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  native  in  combination  with  an  acid.  These 
earths  are,  limey  bai-ytes^  strontiarij  magnesia^  and  alumina* 
The  species  belonging  to  each  genus  might  be  arranged 
according  to  their  external  characters;  but  as  their  con- 
stituents afford  well  marked  and  important  characteristics! 
it  will  answer  our  purpose  better  to  arrange  each  mineral 
according  to  its  composition.  The  following  table  exhibits 
a  view  of  the  different  saline  stones  arranged  in  that  man- 
ner :$ 

I.   GENUS.      CALCaRROUS  SALTS. 

I.  Family  of  Carbonates, 

a.  Nearly  pure. 
Slate  spar. 

*  Kennedy,  Edin.  Trans,  v.  89. 

t  Klaproth,  Beitrafre,  iii.  253.     He  found  also  traces  of  muriatic 
mai,        t  Kiaprotb,  iii.  SS9.       S  ^^  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  ii.  591. 
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Book  IIL  Afdirite. 

Agaric  mineral. 


Chalk. 

Limestone. 

Blue  vesuvian  limestone. 

Lucullite 

Arragonite. 

b.  Combined  with  a  foreign  bod^. 

Dolomite  '\ 
Miemite  > 
Gurhofite  J 

Brown  spar. 

MarL 

Bitmninous  marl  state. 


II.  Family  of  Phosphates. 

Apatite. 
Phosphorite* 

III.  Family  of  Fluates. 

Fluor  i^par. 

IV.  Family  of  Sulphates. 

Gjrpsnm. 
Anhjdrite. 
Vulpinite. 
Glauberite. 

V.  Family  of  BorosiUcate^ 

Datolite. 
Botryolite. 

VI.  Family  of  Silicates. 
Table  spar. 

VII.  Family  of  jirsemates. 
Fharmacolite. 

VIIL  Family  of  Tungstaies. 
Tungsten. 


8TONE8. 
II.  GEKU8*      BARYTIC  SALTS* 

Carbonate. 

Sulphate. 

Hepatite. 

ill.  GENUS.      STRONTIAN   SALTS. 

Carbonate. 
Sulphate. 

IV.   GENUS.      MAGNSSIAN  SALTS. 

Sulphate. 
Carbonate. 

Anhydrous  carbonate. 
Borate. 

T.  GENUS.      ALUMINOUS  SALTS. 

Alum. 

Subsulphate. 
Mellate. 
Cryolite. 

The  minerals  belonging  to  this  Order  are  distinguished 
without  much  difficulty  from  the  last.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  insoluble  in  water;  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid  or  in  hot 
sulphuric  acid.  Most  of  them  melt  before  the  blow-pipe. 
Their  specific  gravity  varies ;  but  it  is  often  above  3*5  when 
the  mineral  is  too  soft  to  scratch  glass.  None  of  them 
have  the  metallic  lustre. 

GENUS   I.      CALCAREOUS  SALTS. 

The  existence  of  pure  uncombined  lime  in  a  native  state 
has  been  questioned ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  the  bdief 
of  its  existence  is  founded  is  sufficiently  respectable  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  Monnet  affirms  that  it  exists  in 
abundance  in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Auvergne,  mixed) 
however,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron.*  Dr.  Falconer  of  Bath 
found  a  soft  whitish' mineral  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town,  consisting  partly  of  pure  lime  capable  of  dissolving 
sulphur,t  and  firom  which  lime-water  may  be  made.  I 
have  been  informed  by  his  son  Mr.  Thomas  Falconer,  that 

•  MoDoet's  Mineralogy,  p.  515.  f  Oo  Bath  Waten,  159. 
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Book  III.  ^  gentleman,  engaged  in  collecting  the  minerals  about  Bath, 

^^-•V**^  found  it,  though  not  in  any  great  quantity.    But  as  the  pure 

lime  in  these  specimens  is  mixed' with  other  bodies,  it  cau 

scarcely  with  propriety  be  considered  as  a  distinct  mineral. 

This  genus  comprehends  all  the  combinations  of  lime 

with  an  acid  that  occOr  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

I.      FAMILY.  OF   CARBONATKS. 

Fkmily  of  No  Other  mineral  can  be  compared  with  carbonate  t)f 
•■^^wo^te*-  lime  in  the  abundance  with  which  it  is  scattered  over  the 
earth.  Many  mountains  consist  of  it  entirely,  and  hardly 
a  country  is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where, 
under  the  names  of  lime-stone,  chalk,  marble,  spar,  it  does 
not  constitute  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  mineral 
riches. 

Tliis  salt  is  often  pure  or  nearly  so :  but  it  is  frequently 
also  either  chemically  combined,  or  at  least  intimately  mixed 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  some  other  substance 
which  changes  its  appearance  and  its  properties.  The  first 
eight  species  of  this  family  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
table  are  nearly  pure  carbonates ;  but  the  last  six  are  com- 
pounds, or  intimate  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  some 
other  body. 

Sp.  1.     Slate  Spar,  or  Schieferspath,* 
Argentine  of  Kirwan. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  beds  in  primitive  mountains,  and 
has  been  found  in  Norway,  Saxony,  and  Cornwall. 

Colour  milk,  greenish,  and  reddish-white.  Massive. 
Lustre  shining,  pearly.  Texture  curve  foliated.  Fragments 
slaty.  Brittle.  Translucent.  May  be  scratched  by  the 
nail.  Specific  gravity '2'74'0.  Between  sectile  and  britde* 
Easily  frangible. 

Sp.  2.     j4phrtte,  Schaumearth.f - 
S'dvei-y  chalk  of  Kirwan. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  cavities  of  iloetz  lime-stone.  It 
is  found  near  Gera,  in  Thuringia,  and  in   the  north  of 

♦  Kirwan,  i.  105.    Brochant,  i.  553.    Jameson,  ii.  116. 

+  Kirwan,  i.  73.    Brochant,  i.  557.    Jameson,  ii.  118.    The  namt 

•ncT' #•  ^u  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^®  ^®^"  imposed  by  Karsten  finom  the  frothy  appear- 
«  ot  this  mineral.    From  «9r «'  froth. 
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Ireland.  Coloar  light  yellowish  (nearly  siker)  white.  Chap.  U. 
Massive  and  disseminated,  or  in  fine  scaly  particles.  Lustre  ^ 
shining.  Between  semimetallic  and  pearly.  Fracture  curve 
foliated.  Cleavage  single ;  passes  into  scaly.  Fragments 
biunt-edged.  In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Opaque. 
Soils  a  little.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  Friable.  Feels  fine. 
Creaks  a  little.    Light. 

Sp.  S.    Agaric  Mineral.* 
JRock-milk — Mountain-milk. 

Found  in  the  fissures  and  holes  of  lime-stone  mountainsy 
chiefly  in  Switzerland,  and  is  supposed  to  be  deposited  by 
the  rain  water  that  filters  through  the  rocks.  Colour  yeU 
lowish  white,  sometimes  snow  and  greyish  white.  Composed 
of  dusty  particles  without  lustre,  which  cohere  but  weakly. 
Feels  fine  but  meagre.  Stains  very  much.  Does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue.     Nearly  floats  on  water. 

Sp.  4.     CAaZA.t 

This  mineral  forms  a  peculiar  formation,  and  abounds 
particularly  in  the  south  of  England  and  north  of  France. 
Colour  yellowish  white,  sometimes  snow  and  grejrish  white. 
Lustre  dull.  Opaque.  Soft.  Specific  gravity  firom  2*315 
to  2*657.  Fracture  fine  earthy.  Fragments  blunt-edged. 
Adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  Feels  meagre  and  rough. 
Stains  the  fingers,  and  marks.     Sectile. 

Sp.  5.    Lime-'Stfme.X 

This  mineral  occurs  in  great  abundance  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  situations,  and  difiers*  in  its  appearance  accord- 
ing to  its  situation.  Hence  it  has  been  divided  into  five 
subspecies,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  firacture  and  their 
geognoAtic  position. 

Subsp.  1.     Compact  Lime-stone* 

This  mineral  is  confined  ahnost  exclusivefy  .to  the  fleets 
and  coal  formations.  It  is  usually  massive,' md  never  crys- 
tallized.    Its  texture  is  compact,  its  fracture  splintery,  and 

•  Kirwfuiy  L  76.  Brochsnt,  i.  519.  Jameson^  ii.  198. 

f  KirwttD,!.  77.  Brochant,  i.  521.  JamesoD,  ii.  195. 

t  Kirwan,L89.  BrDchaDt,i.59d.  Hauj^ii.197.   Jsiiiesoo,U  199. 
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Book  III.  it  hag  no  internal  lustre.  It  is  often  used  for  building,  and 
for  burning  to  lime.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it;  namely, 
Common  compact  limestone  and  roe-stone.  The  first  of 
which  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  second, 

1.  Common.  Colour  various  shades  of  grey;  namely, 
yellowish,  bluish,  ash,  and  smoke  grey ;  greyish  black ;  yel- 
lowish brown,  ochre  yellow ;  also  blood,  flesh,  and  ^peexii 
blossom  red.  Often  spotted  and  veined.  Fracture  small 
fine  splintery,  passing  sometimes  into  large  flat  conchoidal, 
and  into  uneven.  Fragments  more  or  less  sharp-edged. 
Translucent  on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Easily 
firangible.     Specific  gravity  2*6  to  2*7* 

2.  Roe-stone*  Colour  hair  and  chesnut  brown;  but 
firom  the  quantity  of  marl  which  it  contains,  it  appears  yel- 
lowish and  ash  grey.  Fracture  fine  splintery,  but  not  easily 
observed.  Fragments  very  blunt-edged.  Composed  of 
small  globular  distinct  concretions;  each  globule  is  com- 
posed of  concentric  lamellar  concretions.  Opaque  or  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Very  easily 
frangible. 

Subsp.  2.     Foliated  Lime-stone. 

This  subspecies  is  distinguished  fi'om  the  preceding  by  its 
foliated  fi:Bcture.  All  the  calcareous  crystals  belong  to  it, 
except  one  or  two,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  arragonite. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  easily  distioguishlad  fi'om  eadi 
other  by  tlie  sh^e  of  the  fragments ;  the  firagments  of  the 
first  kind  being  indeterminate,  while  those  of  the  second 
are  always  rhomboidal.  The  first  kind  is  -called  granular 
Jbliatedf  from  the  granular  distinct  concretions  of  which  it 
is  composed ;  the  second  calcareous  ^ar,  from  the  shape  of 
the  firagments. 

1.  Gramdar  foliQted.  This  kind  belongs  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  primitive  and  transition  mountains,  where  it 
occurs  in  great  abundance.  The  marbles  used  in  sculpture, 
and  many  of  those  employed  m\rclntefctur^  belong  to  it. 
It  is  never  found  crystallized.      '    ^  '- 

Colour  various  shades  of  white;  inamely,  snow,  yellow* 
ish,  greyish,  giieenish,  reddish ;  bluish,  greenish  ash,  and 
smoke  grey;  greyish  black;  pearl  grey,  flesh  red;  cream 
yellow;  siskfn- arid  olive  green.  Sometimes  spotted  and 
clouded.  Internal  lustre' from  shining  to  glimmering,  between 
pearly  and  vitreous.     Fracture  foU'ated,  sometidies  fix>m  the 
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fineness  of  the  grains  appears  splintery.     Fragments  blunt-  Chap.  IL 
edged.    Mostly  in  granular  distinct  concretions;  sometimeik 
they  Ore  so  fine  that  the  mineral  passes  into  compact. 
Translucent     Semihard.    Britde.     Easily  frangible.   Spe^ 
cific  gravity  from  2*7  to  2'84. 

2.  Calcareous  Spar.  This  kind  is  found  in  veins ;  and  it 
occurs  in  every  formation,  being  indeed  the  most  generally 
distributed  of  all  minerals.  It  occurs  massive  and  in  dif- 
ferent particular  shapes,  but  more  •  frequently  crystallized. 
The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  parallelopiped,  whose 
sides  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  74«®  55^  and  105°  5'.*  Its 
int^rant  molecules  have  the  same  form.  The  varieties  of 
its  crystals  amount  to  616.  For  a  description  and  figure 
of  whidi  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rom^  de  Lisle,  f  Haiiy,:( 
and  Boumon.§ 

Werner  has  given  a  very  luminous  view  of  the  varieties 
of  these  crystals,  by  supposing  three  frmdamental  figures^ 
namely,  the  six-sided  pyramid,  the  six-sided  prism,  and  the 
three-sided  prism,  and  forming  all  the  other  crystals  by 
truncationsof.these.il 

Colours  grejrish,  yellowish,  greenish,  and  reddish  white ; 
olive,  asparagus,  pistachio,  and  leek  green ;  greenish  grey; 
sometimes  yellow,  rose  red,  and  pale  violet  blue,  but  very 
seldom.  Internal  lustre  from  splendent  to  glistening,  vitre- 
ous. fVaetare  perfect  foh'ated ;  cleavage  threefold.  Frag- 
ments rhomboidal.  Massive.  Varieties  occur  in  granular 
distinct  concretions,  and  in  prismatic  and  wedge^^shaped  con- 
cretions which  are  oblique  longitudinally  streaked.  Massive* 
Varieties  transparent  or  translucent  Crystals  transparent* 
Refi^acts  strongly'double.  Seipihftfd.  Brittle.  Easily  fran^ 
gible.  Specific  gravity  2693  to  2*718.  Many  varietfcs 
become  phosphorescent  on  hot  eoals. 

Subsp.  S.     Fibrous  Limestone. 

This  subspecies  is  by  no  means  so  universally  distributed 
as  the  preceding.    It  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  common 

^  Malus  and  Wollaston.  t  Crystallog.  i.  497. 

X  Essai  d'une  Theorie,  &c.  p.  75.  Jour,  de  Phyt.  1793,  Aogusf,  p. 
11.  and  Miner,  ii.  130.  Jour,  de  Hist.  Nat.  1799,  yebruary,  p.  148. 
Ann.  de  Chioi.  xvii.  S49«  &c.    Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  304. 

^  Trait^  de  Mineralogie,  Tomsj  i.  ii.  and  iii. 

11  See  Jameson's  Min.  i.  489. 
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B«ok  III.  Jibfous  and  calcsinter.  The  first  occurs  in  small  vrins ;  vsA 
the  second  consists  chiefly  of  stalactites,  formed  by  the  fil« 
tration  and  evaporation  of  water  impregnated  widi  carbo- 
nate of  lime.    None  of  them  are  crystallized. 

]  •  Common  Fibrous.  Colours  greyish,  reddish,  and 
yellowish  white.  Massive.  Lustre  shining^  pearly.  Frac- 
ture coarse  and  delicate,  straight  and  parall^  fibrous. 
Fragments  splintery.  Translucent.  Semihard.  In  other 
respects  similar  to  the  last  subq)ecies.  The  saim  ^Mxr  be- 
longs to  this  kind. 

2.  Calcsinter.  Colours  snow,  greyish,  greenish,  and  yel- 
lowish white;  honey  yellow,  yellowish  brown;  siskin,  pis- 
tachio, asparagus,  mountain,  and  verdigris  green;  the  last 
passes  into  sky  blue;  flesh  and  peach  blossom  red,  reddish 
brown :  but  the  red  and  green  varieties  are  rare,  and  owe 
their  colour  to  metals.  Massive  and  in  particular  shapes. 
Internal  lustre  glimmering,  passing  into  glistening,  pearly. 
Fracture  straight  scopiform  and  stellular  fibrous.  Frag- 
ments usually  indeterminate;  sometimes  splintery  and 
wedge-shaped.  Usually  in  curved  l^tigeUitr  distinct  con- 
cretions. Translucent.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Very  easily 
finangible. 

Subsp.  4.    Peorstone. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs 
at  CKrlsbad  in  Boh'emia.  It  has  the  form  of  round  masses 
composed  of  conc^itric  layers,  and  containing  each  a  grain 
of  sand  in  their  centre.  Colour  yellovnsh  white,  some- 
times snow  white  and  yellowish  brown.  The  round  bodies 
are  collected  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Lustre  didL 
Very  easily  fra^ble.  Opaque.  Semihard.  Moderatdy 
heavy.    Fracture  even. 

Subsp.  5.    Calctuff.^ 

This  mineral  occurs  in  alluvial  land,  and  appears  to  be 
daily  formed  by  means  of  calcareous  springs.  Colour  yel- 
lowish grey.  Generally  marked  with  impressions  of  reeds, 
grass,  or  moss.  Internal  lustre  dull.  Fracture  between 
fine-grained  uneven  and  earthy ;  sometimes  inclines  a  little 
to  fibrous  or  foliated.  Fragments  blunt  edged.  Opaque^ 
or  only  translucent  on  the  edges.  Soft.  Somewhat  seo- 
tile.    Easily  firangible.    Light.    Almost  swims  in  water* 

*  Jameson^  ii.  176. 


Sp-  6.    Blue  Fesuvian  Ltme-stone.*  Chip.  11. 

This  species  is  found  in  loose  masses  among  ejected  mi- 
nerals in  the  neighbomrhood  of  Vesuvius.  It  appears  to 
differ  in  its  composition  from  all  other  known  lime-stones ; 
containing  water,  and  being  composed  of  two  atoms  car- 
bonic acid  and  three  atoms  lime. 

Colour  dark  bluish  grey,  partly  veined  with  white.  Ex- 
ternally appears  as  if  it  had  been  rolled ;  surface  uneven. 
Fracture  fine  earthy  passing  into  splintery.  Opaque. 
Streak  white.   Semihard  in  a  low  degree.  Rather  heavy. 

Sp.  7.     LucuUite^f 

This  variety  of  lime-stone  was  first  constituted  into  a  pe- 
culiar species  by  Dr.  John,  and  called  by  him  lucullite, 
because  Pliny  informs  us  that  LucuUus  had  distinguished 
one  of  its  subspecies  by  his  own  name,  j;  It  has  been  di« 
vided  into  three  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Compact  LucuUite. 

Of  this  there  are  two  varieties;  common  compact  and 
"Strnk-^tone. 

FiBsrr  Variety.  Common  black  marble*  This  variety  is 
considered  by  several  modem  geologists  as  characteristic  of 
the  transition  class  of  rocks.  Colour  grejrish  black.  Mas- 
sive. Internal  lustre  strongly  glimmering.  Fracture  fine- 
grained uneven,  and  large  conchoidal.  Fragments  unde- 
terminate  angular  and  rather  sharp  edged.  Opaque.  Semi- 
hard. Streak  dark  ash  grey.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible. 
Specific  gravity,  according  to  John,  3*000.  When  rubbed 
emits  a  sulphureous  smell.  When  heated  in  an  open  vessel 
it  becomes  white. 

Second  Variety.  Stink-^stone.  Colours  yellowish  or 
greyish  white^  smoke  grey,  ash  grey,  bluish  grey,  and 
brownish  grey;  pitch  black  and  cream  yellow  which  passes 
into  various  shades  of  brown.  Massive  and  disseminated 
through  gypsum  in  plates  or  grains.  Internal  lustre  dull  or 
glimmering.  Fracture  sometimes  small  splintery,  some- 
times imperfect  conchoidal  and  fine  grained  uneven.    Frag* 

*  Klaproth,  Beitng^,  v.  96.  t  Jameson,  ii.  180. 

X  Maqooor  LuGuUema.    Plioii  NsUir.  Uiit.  lib.  zuvi*  cap.  d. 
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Book  III.  mcnts  indeUrminate  angular  or  slaty.  Occurs  sometimes 
in  small  granular  distinct  concretions.  Opaque.  The 
cream  coloured  varieties  are  translucent  on  the  edges.  Se- 
mihard. Streak  greyish  white.  Brittle.  Easily  firangible. 
Specific  gravity  2*750.     When  rubbed  emits  a  sulphureous 

odour. 

Subsp.  2.    Prismatic  Lucullite.  . 

Colours  greyish  black,  pitch  black  and  smoke  grey. 
Massive.  External  sur&ce  sometimes  delicately  [longitudi- 
nally streaked.  External  lustre  dull  or  glistening,  internal 
shining  and  splendent,  and  intermediate  between  vitreous 
and  vcsinous.  Fracture  minute  curve  foliated ;  sometimes 
conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminate  angular,  sometimes 
inclining  to  rhomboidal.  In  prismatic  distinct  concretions. 
Opaque  or  translucent  on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Streak 
grey  coloured.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  2*653  to  2-703.  When  rubbed  gives  out  a  sul- 
phureous smell. 

Subsp.  3.     Foliated  Luadlite. 

• 

This  subspecies  occurs  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sunderland.  Colours  yellowish,  greyish  and  greenish 
white;  also  bluish  grey,  and  greyish  and  velvet  black. 
Massive,  dissetninated  and  crystallized  in  acute  six*sided 
pyramids.  Internal  lustre  glimmering  and  sliining.  Frac- 
ture minute  foliated.  Fragments  rhomboidal.  In  fine  gra- 
nular concretions.  Translucent  Semihard.  Brittle.  Ea- 
sily frangible.  When  rubbed  it  emits  a  sulphureous  smell. 
But  I  have  found  it  sometimes  to  lose  that  prc^rty  by 
keeping.    Specific  gravity  2*650. 

Sp.  8.     Arragonite.* 

This  mineral  was  first  found  in  Arragon  imbedded  in 
gypsum ;  afterwards  in  the  Pyrenees  at  Saltzburg  and  in 
Scotland.  Colour  greenish  and  pearl-grey ;  in  the  middle 
often  violet  and  green.  Always  crystallized  in  regular  six- 
sidcni  prisms ;  or  having  two  opposite  faces  larger.  Longi- 
tudinally striated.  Lustre  glistening,  glassy.  Fracture  be- 
tween imperfect  foliated  and  fibrous.     Colour  arranged  in 

•  Kiman,  i.  8f .  Brochant,  i.  576.  Haiiy,  iv.  337.  Jtunesoo,  ii.  199. 


tlie  direction  of  the  fibres ;  the  longitudinal  fibres  green,  the  chap:  li. 
transverse  violet  blue.     Cleavage  double;  one  parallel  to  ^^-v— ^ 
the  axis,  another  forming  with  the  first  an  angle  of  1164^°. 
Translucent.     Refracts  doubly.     Scratches  calcareous  spar. 
Brittle.     Specific  gravity  2*9468. 

Arragonite  has  been  divided  into  three  subspecies,  the 
common,  columnar,  and  acicular,  from  the  shape  of  the  dis- 
tinct concretions. 

From  a  very  carefiil  analysis  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  Composi- 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  a  compound  of  SS^fw?"* 

Carbonic  acid  . .  2*?5   •  •  •  •  ^3*14 
Lime . .  • . ; 3*625 ....  56*86 


lOO'OO 

Such  is  the  composition  of  calcareous  spar,  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  granular  limestone.  Aphrite,  agaric  mineral,  and 
chalk,  owe  their  peculiar  appearance  to  their  being  me- 
chanical deposites.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  also,  though 
to  a  less  extent  with  compact  limestone.  Blue  vesuvian 
limestone  is  a  hydrate  composed  of  2  atoms  water,  and  3 
atoms  carbonate  of  lime.  LuciiUite  contains  sulphur  and 
charcoal  in  minute  quantity.  Arragonite  has  been  shown 
by  Holme  to  contain  water  in  minute  quantity,  and  by 
Stromeyer  to  contain  a  little  carbonate  of  strontian.  Com- 
mon arragonite  he  found  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  strontian,  while  columnar  arragonite  contains  only  two 
per  cent.  But  Bucholz  analysed  various  species  of  this 
mineral  without  being  able  to  detect  any  strontian  whatever 
in  it.  Stromeyer  is  of  opinion  that  arragonite  assumes  the 
crystalline  form  of  carbonate  of  strontian.  By  this  hypo- 
thesis he  endeavours  to  remove  the  afiomaly  which  the  pe- 
culiar crystalline  form  of  arragonite  has  hitherto  exhibited 
in  the  theory  of  crystals.  But  I  have  not  yet  seen  suflicient 
evidence  to  satisfy  me  that  this  hypothesis  is  correct.  The 
following' tables  which  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  differ- 
ent minerals  comprehended  under  tlie  preceding  species  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  what  foreign  bodies  each  of  them 
Hsually  contains. 
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Sp.  9,     Dolomite.^ 

This  and  the  three  following  species  consist  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  or  piited  in  various 
proportions.  They  constitute  in  &ct  only  one  species,  but 
I  am  induced  to  separate  them  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion that  would  ensue,  from  arranging  so  many  varieties 
wider  one  name. 

The  term  dolomite  was  given  to  this  mineral  from  Dolo- 
mieu,  who  first  drew  the  attention  of  mineralogists  to  one  of 
its  most  important  varieties.  One  of  the  varieties  which 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Great  Britain  has  been  long 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  magnesian  lime^stone. 

Dolomite  may  be  subdivided  into  four  subspecies;  namely, 
common  dolomite^  crystallized  dolomite  or  rhomb  spar  or  bitter 
sparj  columnar  dolomite^  and  compact  dolomite  or  magnesian 
limestone. 

Subsp.  1.    Common  Dolomite. 

Colour  greyish  white,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellowish 
white,  sometimes  to  green.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  glisten- 
ing. Fracture  seems  foliated,  but  is  not  easily  discovered,  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  distinct  concretions.  Frag- 
ments blunt-edged.  In  fine  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Translucent  on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Easily  frangible* 
Feels  harsh  and  meagre. .  Rather  heavier  than  limestone. 
Specific  gravity  2'835.t     Effervesces  very  feebly  in  acids. 

Subsp.  2.    Rhomb  Spar  or  Bitter  Spar.X 

This  mineral  occurs  in  chlorite  and  similar  rocks  in 
Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Sweden,  Scodand,  &c  and  is  alwajis 
crystallized.  Its  constituents  indicate  that  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  preceding  subspecies  that  calcareous  spar 
does  to  granular  limestone. 

Colours  greyish  and  yellowish  white,  yellowish  grey. 
Always  in  middle-sized  rhombs,  nearly  similar  to  the  primi- 
tive crystal  of  calcareous  spar.  J  Lustre  splendent,  between 
vitreous  and  pearly.     Fracture  straight  foliated,  with  a 

*  JamesoD)  ii.  90.  f  Klaproth,  Gelilen's  Jour.  ii.  125. 

t  Kir^an,  i.  92.    Brochant^  i.  560.    Haiij,  ii.  187.    Jameson,  i.  516. 
§  Dr.  Wollastoii  has  shown  that  the  angle  in  rhomb  spar  is  106°  15'^ 
iv'hile  in  calcareous  spar  it  is  105^  5'.    Phil.  Trans.iaiS,  p.  159. 
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threefold  cleavage ;-  cross  fracture  uneven  and  imperfect  flat  Chap.  if. 
conchoidal.      Translucent      Scratches    calcareous   spar. 
Brittle.     Easily  frangible.    Specific  gravity  2*880. 

Sub^.  3.    Columnar  Dolomite,* 

Occurs  in  serpentine  in  the  Mine  Tscliistagowskoy  on 
the  river  Mja&  in  Russia.  Colour  pale  greyish  white. 
Massive,  generally  in  pieces  about  2  inches  long,  covered 
with  an  Isabella  yellow  botryoidal  crust  and  interwoven 
with  fibres  of  asbestus.  Lustre  vitreous  inclining  to  pearly. 
Longitudinal  fracture  narrow  radiated  with  delicate  cross 
rents.  Cross  fracture  uneven.  In  thin,  long,  straight 
})rismatic  concretions.  Fragments  acicular  shaped.  Feebly 
translucent.     Brittle.     Specific  gravity  2'765. 

Subsp.  4.    Magncsian  Limestone. 

This  limestone  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Durham^ 
Yorkshire,  and  several  other  of  the  English  counties.  In 
Durham  it  lies  over,  the  coal  formation.  Colour  yellowish 
grey  and  yellowish  brown.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  glim- 
mering, and  between  pearly  and  vitreous.  Fracture  minute 
foliated^  often  combined  with  splintery  and  even  conchoidal. 
Fragments  rather  blunt-edged.  In  minute  granular  con- 
cretions. Translucent  on  the  edges.  Kather  harder  than 
calcareous  spar.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  from  2*777  to 
2-823. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  subspecies,  which  occurs  near 
Tinmouth  Castle,  first  observed  by  Mr.  Nicol,  which  pos* 
sesses  considerable  flexibility. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  these 
difierent  subspecies. 

*  Klaprotb,  Mag.  dcr  Gesellsch.  Naturf.  Freunde,  v.  40S. 
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Spi  10.    Miemite.* 
Tbu  mineral  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  ITiompson,  of 

*  JaoMMDi  ii.  109. 


Naples,  and  has  been  named  from  Miemo  in  Tuscany,  chap.  il. 
where  it  was  first  found.    It  ought  to  be  considered  as 
merely  a  variety  of  rhomb  spar. 

Colour  pale  asparagus  green  which  passes  into  greenish 
white.  Occurs  massive  and  crystallized  in  flat  double  three- 
sided  pyramids.  Internal  lustre  shining  or  splendent,  and 
vitreous.  Fracture  foliated.  Fragments  rather  blunt-edged. 
In  granular  and  prismatic  distinct  concretions.  Translu- 
cent. Semihard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  2*885.  Its 
constituents  are^ 

Carbonate  of  lime 58*0 

Carbonate  of  magnesia .  •  42*5 

Carbonate  of  iron *    3*0 

Iioss   1*5 

100*0» 

Sp.  11.     Gurhqfite.f 

This  mineral  occurs  in  great  abundance  between  Gurhof 
and  Aggsbach  in  Lower  Austria. 

Colour  snow  white.  Massive.  Lustre  dull.  Fracture 
flat  conchoidal  passing  into  even.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nate, sharp-edged.  Slightly  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Hard,  bordering  on  semihard.  Brittle.  Rather  tough. 
Specific  gravity  2*760.     Constituents 

Carbonate  of  lime 79*5  or  2  atoms 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  •  •  29*5  —  1  atom 

1000 1 

Sp.  12.     Broum  Spar,§ 
Spath  perl^-^SiderO'Caldte. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  veins,  and  is  usually  accompanied 
by  calcareous  spar  and  sparry  iron  ore.  Principal  colours 
white  and  red ;  namely,  greyish,  yellowish,  reddish  white ; 
flesh,  rose,  and  brownish  red;  brown.     Some  varieties  ap- 

•  Klaproth,  fieitrage,  ill.  S96. 
t  Jfiineson,  ii.  112  ;  Klaproth  Beitrage,  t.  109. 
X  Klaprotb,  Beitrage,  y.  103. 

S  KirwaD,  i.  10^.  Brochant,  i.  563.  Haiij,  ii.  175.  •  JameiOD^  ii. 
lOi. 
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Book  III.  proach  pearl  grey,  others  black.  Sometiines  vpotXedL  Mat- 
sive,  globular,  and  crystallized.  Crystals  the  same  as  those 
of  calcareous  spar.  The  following  have  been  observed :  a 
flat  and  an  acute  double  three-sided  pyramid,  an  oblique 
six-sided  pjrramid ;  also  in  lenses  and  rhombs.  External 
lustre  shining ;  internal  from  shining  to  splendent,  pearly. 
Fracture  sometimes  straight  foliated,  more  commonly  sphe- 
rical curve  foliated.  Threefold  cleavage,  like  calcareous 
gpav.  Fragments  rhomboidal.  In  granular  distinct  con- 
cretions of  all  sizes,  and  in  straight  lamellar  concretions. 
Translucent.  Crystals  semitransparent.  Scratches  calcareous 
apar.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2*887.  Effer- 
vesces slowly  in  acids. 

A  variety  of  this  mineral,  hitherto  found  only  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  has  been  distinguished  by  Werner 
as  a  subspecies,  under  the  name  oi fibrous  broum  spar.  Co- 
lour flesh  red.  Massive.  Lustre  glistening.  Fracture 
straight  and  diverging  fibrous.  Fragments  splintery  and 
wedge-shi^ed.  In  other  characters  it  resembles  conmion 
brown  spai*. 

There  is  a  third  variety  which  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  columnar  brown  spar,  fix>m  the  shape  of  its  dis- 
tinct concretions.  The  constituents  of  brown  spar  are  as 
follows : 


Carbonate  of  lime 51*5 . .  • 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  • .  32*0  •  •  • 

Carbonate  of  iron 7*5  ••  • 

Carbonate  of  nianganese  \    2*0 . .  • 

Oxide  of  iron — 

Oxide  of  manganese  •  •  • .    — 

Water 5*0 ..  • 

Loss 2*0  •  •  • 


• . . 


. .  • 


49*19 
44*39 


3*4 
1-5 
0-13 
1-39 


100-0  ♦       100-00 1 

Sp.  13;     Murl.t 

A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  in  which  the 
carbonate  considerably  exceeds  the  other  ingredient,  is  in 
common  language  called  marL     Mr.  Kirwan  has  divided 

*  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iv.  303.       f  Iliainger,  AfhaDdlingar,iT.  374. 
I  Kirwao^  i.  94.    Brochaot,!.  569.    Uauj,  iv.  455.    JametOD,  ii.  191. 
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marls  into  two  Yttrieties:  1.  Tliose  which  contain  more  Chtp.IL 
silica  than  alumina ;  2.  Those  which  contain  more  alumina 
than  silica.  He  has  called  the  first  of  these  silicemis^  the 
second  argillaceous  marls.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  this 
distinction  when  marls  are  psed  as  a  manure.  Werner 
divides  marls  into  two  subspecies,  earthy  and  indurated 
marL 

Subsp.  1.     Earthy  marL 

Colour  yellowish  grey.  Composed  of  dull  dusty  parti- 
cles. Feels  rather  meagre.  Soils  a  little.  Sometimes 
loose,  sometimes  cohering. 

Subsp.  2.  Indurated  Marl. 

.Occurs  in  the  floetzlime  and  coal  formations.  Colour 
grey,  sometimes  yellowish  grey.  Massive.  Lustre  dull; 
sometimes  glimmering,  from  foreign  particles.  Fracture 
earthy ;  sometimes  splintery,  or  imperfect  slaty.  Fragments 
indeterminate,  partly  slaty.  Opaque  or  translucent  on  the 
edges.  Yields  to  the  nail.  Not  particularly  brittle.  Easily 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  from  1'6  to  2*877.  Melts  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe  into  a  greyish  black  glass.  Falls  in  the 
air.     Passes  into  limestone  and  indurated  clay. 

Sp.  14,     Bituminous  Marl  Slate* 

This  mineral  occurs  in  beds  along  with  the  oldest  floctz 
limestone.  Often  intermixed  with  ores  of  copper.  Con- 
tains a  great  number  of  petrified  fish.  Coloui:  greyish  or 
brownish  black.  Massive.  Fracture  curved  or  straight 
slaty.  Lustre  dull.  Fragments  slaty.  Opaque.  Si>ft. 
Feel's  soft.  Easily  frangible.  Sectile.  Moderately  heavy. 
Streak  shining.  Effervesces  wldi  acids.  Burns  before  the 
blow-pipe,  leaving  black  scoria;. 


The  siK  preceding  species  may  be  considered  as  combi- 
nations or  mechanical  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
corbonate  of  magnesia. 

In  dolomite,  micmite,  and  gurhofite,  notliing  is  present 
but  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.     For  any  thing  that 

*  Kirwan,  i.  103.     Brochant,  ii.  ^74.    Jameson,  ii.  197. 
1 
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Book  III.  appears  at  present,  these  two  constituents  do  not  exi^ 
^'"— V"'  together  in  definite  proportions,  which  is  rather  against  the 
supposition  that  they  are  combined  chemically. 

In  brown  spar,  besides  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
there  appear  to  be  present  small  quantities  of  carbonates  of 
iron  and  manganese. 

Marl  and  bituminous  marl-slate  are  mechanical  mixtures 
of  carbonates  of  lime  and  clay. 

II.      FAMILY  OF  PHOSPHATES. 

Family  of       This  family  contains  only  two  species,  namely,  apatite 
V*^^^'  and  pliosphorite. 

Sp.  1.    Apatite. 

.  This  species  has  been  divided  into  two  subspecies,  com' 
man  apatite,  and  conchoidal  apatite  or  asparagus^tone. 

Subsp.  1.     Common  apatite.* 

This  mineral  occurs  in  tin  veins,  and  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall and  Germany.  Werner  first  constituted  it  a  new 
species,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  bears.t 

Colours  white,  green,  blue,  and  red,  of  various  shades : 
as  greyish,  reddish,  yellowish,  and  greenish-white ;  moun- 
tain, seladon,  pistachio,  and  leek-green ;  rose  and  flesh- red ; 
pearl-grey;  violet,  lavender,  and  indigo-blue;  yellowish- 
brown.  All  the  colours  rather  light.  Mostly  crystallized. 
The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  regular  six-sided 
prism.  Its  integrant  molecule  is  a  regular  triangular  prism, 
whose  height  is  to  a  side  of  its  base  as  1  to  »^  2.%  The 
six-sided  prisms  are  always  low,  and  sometimes  pass  into 
the  six-sided  table.  Lateral  edges  and  angles  sometimes 
terminal,  fi^uently  truncated.  Lateral  faces  usually 
longitudinally  streaked;  acuminating  faces  smooth.  Ex- 
ternal lustre  splendent;  internal  shining,  resinous,  approach- 
ing vitreous.  Longitudinal  fracture  imperfect  foliated; 
cleavage  fourfold,  as  in  the  beryl.  Cross  fracture  uneven, 
approaching  small  conchoidal.  The  massive  in  coarse 
granular  concretions.  Transparent  and  translucent.  Causes 

♦  Kirwan,  i.  128.  Brochant,  i.  580.  Hauy,  ii,  234.  Jameson,  ii.  208. 
T  i'f^m  airxla*\  becaaso  it  had  been  erroneously  arraneed  alone  witb 
other  minerals.  /6b 

I  HaUjr,  Jour,  de  Min.  ko.  xxviii.  310. 
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eingie  refraction.      Semihard;    scratched  by  fluor  spar.  Chap.  IL 
Brittle.     Easily  fran^Ie.     Specific  gravity  .'M  79 .     Phos- 
phoresces on  hot  coals.     Becomes  electric  by  heat  and  by 
fiiction. 

Subsp.  2.    Asparagus-stone* 

This  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  chiefly  at  Caprers 
in  Murcia,  a  province  in  Spain.  It  occurs  likewise  in 
France  and  in  Norway.  It  was  this  species  which  Rom£ 
da  Lisle  and  the  other  French  chemists  considered  as  a 
chrysolite. 

Colour  asparagus-green,  sometimes  passing  to  greenith- 
white,  or  pistachio-green ;  sometimes  between  orange  and 
yellowish-brown.  Always  crystallized  in  equiangular  six- 
sided  prisms,  obtusely  acuminated  by  six  planes  set  on  the 
lateral  planss :  lateral  edges  truncated.  Planes'  longitudi- 
nally streaked,  also  smooth.  Crystals  complete.  Internal 
lustre  shining,  vitreous.  Fracture  concealed  foliated,  pass- 
ing into  uneven.  Translucent,  sometimes  nearly  trans- 
parent. Semihard,  approaching  soft.  Easily  frangible. 
Brittle.     Specific  gravity  3*098.'    Does  not  phosphoresce. 

Sp.  2.    Phosphorite.^ 

This  mineral  forms  great  beds  in  the  province  of  Estre- 
madura.  Colour  yellowish-white;  often  spotted  yellowish- 
grey.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  dull  or  gUmmering. 
Fracture  imperfect  curved  foliated,  inclining  to  the  flori- 
form  foliated;  sometimes  passes  to  coarse  earthy.  Frag- 
ments blunt-edged.  Tends  to  thick  lamellar  distinct  con« 
cretions.'  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Soft,  approaching 
semihard.     Brittle.     Specific  gravity  2*814. 

There  is  a  substance  found  at  Kobolobanya  near  Szigetfa, 
in  the  county  of  Marmarosch  in  Hungary.  It  is  an  earthy 
matter  which  phosphoresces  when  heated,  emitting  a  pale 
yellow-light.  This  property  induced  mineralogists  to  con- 
nder  it  as  a  variety  of  fluate  of  lime,  till  Hassenfratz  ana- 
lysed it,  and  found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime.:):  Hence  it  was  considered  as  similar  to  the 
phosphorite  of  Estremadura.     Pelletier  examined  it  soon 

*  Brochant,  i*  586.  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xuvii.  19. 
Jameson,  ii.  2  IS. 

t  Brochant^.  584.  Bertrand,  Pelletier,  and  Donadei,  Jour.  dePhya. 
zixvii.  161.    JametoD,  ii.  S15.  t  Ann.  de  Chim.  i.  191. 
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Book  in.  after,  and  again  restored  it  to  theplace  of  fluate;  haTinjr 

v^^  ^und  it  a  mixture  of  fluate  of  lime  with  silica  and  alumina, 

A  and  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and   iron.* 

Klaproth  has  lately  analysed  it,  and  shown  that  the  original 

experiments  of  Hassenfiratz  were  accurate.    Of  course,  it 

must  be  considered  as  approaching  the  nature  of  the  phos- 

*  phorite  of  Estremadura.    The  result  obtained  by  Klaproth 

has  been  inserted  in  the  following  table. 

The  composition  of  apatite  was  the  first  ascertained  by 
Proust  Vauquelin  was  the  first  of  the  French  chemists 
who  determined  the  composition  of  asparagus-stone.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  had  been  previously  analysed  in  Ger- 
many. Proust  first  determined  the  composition  of  phos- 
phorite. A  more  exact  analysis  was  afterwards  made  by 
Pelletier,  Bcrtrand,  and  Donadei.  The  following  tabk 
exhibits  the  result  of  these  difierent  experiments : 


Apt. 

-Tinp.  rtnii 

FlMspho-'ilaBKmriu 

Cite. 

t 

55 

lite.     pbo»phoril» 

t 

§ 

D 

•* 

tt 

Lime 

53*75 

5S*S2 

^92 

5d        47 

Phosphoric  acid 

45 

46-25 

45-72 

34       32-25 

Carbonic  acid  . . 

_ 

.. 

..^ 

— 

1          — 

Carbon,  of  lime. 

.-. 

.«- 

... 

6 

— • 

.— 

Muriatic  acid  . . 

-_ 

-^ 

mmmm 

m^^m 

-5 

... 

Fluoric  acid  •  • . 

«... 

_ 

... 

^^ 

2-5 

2-5 

Silica 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 
1 

0*5 

Oxide  of  iron  .. 

0-75 

Water 

^— 

-». 

^^ 

0-5 

.. 

1 

Quartz  and      1 
rock  mixed  / 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11-5 

Loss 

— 

— 

0-96 

0-5 

— 

♦•5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

•  Ann.  de  Cbim.  ix.  285. 

+  KJaprothy  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxvii.  p.  26. 

I  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iv.  194.  The  5pecimen  was  from  Zillertbale. 
It  was  massive^  of  an  asparagus-green  colour.  Specific  gravity  3*1SK). 
Principal  fracture  foliated,  cross  fracture  conchoidal. 

I  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  ibid. 

II  Klaproth,  Beitrage,y.  180.     From  Uto. 

••  PeUetier,  Bcrtrand,  and  Donadei,  Jour,  de  Fbys.l&XYii.  101. 
tt   Kliqptotbi  Botragei  iv.  ^6. 
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XII.     JAMILY  OF  FLUATE8.  Chap.  II. 

This  family  comprehends  only  one  species ;  nBme\y,flnoi\  FattAy  of 
which  Werner  divides  into  two  subspecies.     The  first  is  •***^**» 
very  rare,  the  second  very  common. 

Subsp.  1.     Compact  Fluor. 

It  is  found  in  veins  along  with  the  next  subspecies  in  the 
Hartz.  Colours  greyish-white  and  greenish-grey;  some- 
times inclining  to  blue ;  sometimes  marked  with  yellow  or 
red  spots.  Massive.  External  lustre  dull ;  internal  glim- 
mering, vitreous.  Fracture  even.  Fragments  sharp^edged. 
Scratches  calcareous  spar.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible. 
Moderately  heavy. 

Subsp.  2.     Fluor  Spar. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  beds  in  the  primitive  mountainsi 
also  in  veins  along  with  tin,  lead,  and  copper. 

Colours  very  numerous,  being  various  shades  of  blue, 
green,  yellow,  white,  red,  black,  and  brown.  Several  fre- 
quently occur  together.  Massive  and  frequently  crystal- 
lized. The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  the  regular 
octahedron;  that  of  its  integrant  molecules  the  regular 
tetrahedron.*  The  varieties  of  its  crystals  hitherto  observed 
amount  to  nine.  These  are  the  primitive  octahedron ;  the 
cube;  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron ;  the  cubo-octahedron, 
which  has  both  the  faces  of  the  cube  and  of  the  octahedron ; 
the  octahedron  wanting  the  edges ;  the  cube  wanting  the 
edges,  and  either  one  face,  or  two  faces,  in  place  of  each. 
For  a  description  and  figure  of  these,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Haiiy.t  Surface  smooth,  sometimes  drusy. 
Lustre  of  the  first  splendent;  of  the  second  glistening. 
Internal  lustre  splendent,  vitreous.  Fracture  foliated; 
cleavage  fourfold.  Fragments  tetrahedral  or  octahedral. 
Transparent  and  translucent  Refracts  singly.  In  granular 
and  prismatic  distinct  concretions.  Semihard.  Brittle. 
Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  S'OQ'ld  to  3*1911.  Its 
powder  thrown  upon  hot  coals  emits  a  bluish  or  greenish 
light.  Two  pieces  of  it  rubbed  in  the  dark'  phosphoresce. 
It  decrepitates  when  heated.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  glass4 

*  Haiij,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxviii.  325. 

t  Ibid.  U.  S4g.  t  I1»<1-  No.  xxviu.  38^. 

2d2 
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Book  III.       It  admits  of  a  polish,  and  is  often  formed  into  vases  and 
other  ornaments. 
^     The  composition  of  pure  fluate  of  lime  is  as  follows : 

t  t 

Lime 32-25..  8«-66..  SS 

Fluoric  acid  .. .  67*75..  67*34..  65 


Total 100  100         100 

But  if  wc  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Ampere  and  the  ana- 
lysis of  Davy,  which  I  am  inclined  to  do,  the  constituents  of 
fluor  spar  are 

Fluorine. . .  46*69 

Calcium  ••  53*31 


100-00§ 


IV.      FAMILY  OF  SULPHATES. 


WuoXljei       This  family  consists  of  four  species;  namely,  gypsum  or 
tuiphatcii   f^fjljrous  sulphate  of  Umey  anhydrite  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
Ume,  vulpimte^  and  glauberite, 

Sp.  1.    Gypsum.}ll 

This  mineral,  which  abounds  in  nature^  occurs  in  four 
different  situations  in  beds;  namely,  in  the  primitive,  the 
transition,  the  oldest,  and  die  second  floetz  lime-stone.  It 
has  been  divided  into  five  subspedet. 

Subsp.  1.     Gypsum  Earth. 

Rare.  Found  m  the  cavities  of  the  other  subspecies,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  deposited  from  water  filtering  through 
them.  Colour  yellowish-white,  sometimes  nearly  snow- 
white,  or  the  consistence  of  meal.  Lustre  dull.  Opaque. 
Scarcely  sinks  in  water.  Is  not  gritty  between  the  teeth. 
Feels  dry  and  meagre.  When  heated  below  redness,  it 
becomes  of  a  dazzling-white. 

*  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iv.  566.  f  By  my  analysis. 

J  KicbtCF,  as  quoted  by  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iv.  361. 
\  Davy,  Phil.  Traiis.  1814,  p.  64.     Davy  found  that   100  grains  of 
fluor  spar,  when  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime,  became  176*S  grains. 
II  Kirwan,i.  1^.    Brochant,  1.  601.  Haiiy,  ii.  366.  Jsaneion,  ii.  dS^ 
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Subsp.  8.     Compad  Gypsum.  Chap.  ii. 

This  and  the  subsequent  species  lie  over  the  oldest  floetz« 
lime-stone.     Colour  ash-grey.     Massive.     Internal  lustre 
dull.     Fracture  even:  passing  into  fine  splintery.     Frag- 
ments blunt-edged.     Translucent  on  the  edges.     Very  soft. 
Specific  gravity  about  2*1679.     Sectile.    Easily  fi*angible. 

Subsp.  3.    Fibrous  Gypsum. 

This  mineral  lies  over  the  variegated  sand-stone,  and 
characterizes  that  formation.  Colours  various  shades  of 
white,  grey,  and  red.  Massive  and  dentiform.  Internal 
lustre  glistening ;  sometimes  shining,  pearly.  Fracture 
parallel  fibrous;  sometimes  bordering  on  radiated.  Frag« 
ments  mostly  splintery.  Translucent.  Very  soft.  Rather 
sectile.     Very  easily  frangible. 

Subsp.  4.     Foliated  Gypsum. 

This  mineral  bears  some  resemblance  to  granular  lime- 
stone, but  is  much  softer.  Colours  white,  grey,  and  red ; 
sometimes  yellow,  brown,  black,  of  various  shades.  Often 
spotted.  Massive ;  and  sometimes  in  conical  Ibises  im- 
bedded in  clay.  Internal  lustre  shining;  between  pearly 
and  vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  (somewhat  curved)  foliated; 
single  cleavage ;  sometimes  diverging  radiated.  Fragments 
indeterminate^  blunt-edged.  In  granular  distinct  concre- 
tions; the  radiated  in  prismatic  concretions.  Translucent 
Very  soft.  Rather  sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  fi-om  2*274  to  2*S10. 

Subsp.  5.     Sparry  gypsum^  or  Selenite. 

This  subspecies  includes  all  the  crystallized  s{)e<;imens  of 
sulphate  of  Ume.  Foliated  gypsum  bears  the  same  relation 
to  it  that  granular  lime-stone  does  to  calcareous  spar.  It 
occurs  in  die  oldest  gypsum  formation,  and  sometimes  in 
veins.    Fine  specimens  are  found  in  Oxfordshire. 

Principal  colour  snow-white ;  also  yellowish  and  greyish- 
white,  and  various  shades  of  grey,  yellow,  and  brown* 
Massive  and  often  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  itt 
crystals  is  a  four-sided  prism,  whose  bases  are  oblique 
parallelograms,  with  angles  of  113''  T  48''  and  eff"  52f  12^. 
It  occurs  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
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Book  III.  two-sided  or  four-sided  summits.  For  a  description  and 
figure  of  its  varieties,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Roxq^  de 
Lisle  •  and  Hauy.+ 

Internal  lustre  shining,  pearly.  Fracture  perfect  fob'ated, 
with  one  perfect  and  two  imperfect  cleavages.  Fragments 
rhomboidal;  sometimes  in  grani^lar  distinct  concretions^ 
Transparent.  Refracts  doubly.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  ILasily 
split  into  plates,  which  are  somewhat  flexible.  Easily 
frangible.     Specific  gravity  2*322. 

This  salt  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  sulphate  ai  lime  bdA 
^  atoms  of  water,  or  its  constituents  are 

Sulphate  of  lime . .  79*32 
Water 20*68 


100*00 

Sp.  2.  Anhydrite.X 

This  mineral  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  the 
Abb^  Poda,  who  called  it  muriacUe,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  lime  and  muriatic  add.  Fichtel  gave 
an  account  of  it  in  1794.  Klaproth  soon  after  analysed  it; 
but  mineralogists  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  till 
Haiiy  pointed  out  its  characters  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  Mineralogy.  It  was  soon  after  described  by  Boumon. 
It  was  first  found  in  the  salt  pits  at  Hall  in  the  Tjrrol^ 
afterwards  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  in  other  places. 

It  has  been  divided  into  the  five  following  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.  Compact  Anhydrite. 

It  occurs  in  the  salt  mines  of  Austria  and  Salzburg,  and 
in  the  first  fioetz  gypsum  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Hartz 
mountains.  Colours  various  shades  of  white,  likewise  grey, 
blue,  and  red.  Massive,  contorted,  andreniform.  Feebly 
glimmering  and  dull.  Fracture  small  splintery,  passing 
into  even  and  small  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged. 
Translucent,  at  least  on  the  edges.  Scratches  calcareous 
spar,  but  is  scratched  by  fluor  spar.  Streak  grejdsh  white^ 
Rather  tough.     Specific  gravity  2*850. 

•  Crystallog.  i.  144.  f  Mineralojie,  ii.  S70, 

t  JauMtoo,  ii.  847. 
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Subsp.  2.  Fibrous  Ariltydnte.  Ch«p.  n. 

It  is  found  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Ischel  in  Upper 
Austria.  Colours  different  shades  of  red.  Massive.  Inter- 
nal lustre  glinunering  and  glistening,  pearly.  Fracture 
delicate  parallel  fibrous.  Fragments  long  splintery.  Feebly 
translucent.     Rather  easily  frangible. 

Subsp.  S.  Radiated  Anhydrite. 

It  is  found  along  with  the  two  preceding  subspecies. 
Usual  colour  blue.  Sometimes  spotted  red.  Massive. 
Radiated  fracture  splendent.  The  splintery  glistening. 
Fracture  partly  radiated,  partly  splintery.  Fragments  in- 
determinate, rather  blunt  edged.  Translucent  Semihard. 
Specific  gravity  2'94?0. 

Subsp.  4-.  Sparry  Anhydrite^  or  Cube  Spar. 

Colour  milk-white,  which  sometimes  passes  into  greyish, 
yellowish,  and  reddish- white,  approaching  pearl-grey. 
Massive,  and  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms,  approaching 
the  cube,  but  having  two  of  the  opposite  lateral  faces  much 
broader  than  the  other  two ;  sometimes  the  lateral  edges 
are  truncated,  which  converts  the  crjrstal  into  an  eight- 
sided  prism ;  sometimes  the  truncations  are  so  great  as  to 
destroy  the  narrow  lateral  faces,  and  then  the  crystal 
becomes  a  six-sided  prism.*  External  lustre  of  the  broad 
faces  of  the  crystal  splendent  and  pearly ;  of  the  narrow 
glistening.  Internal  shining,  pearly.  Fracture  perfect 
foliated.  Cleavage  threefold  and  rectangular.  Fragments 
cubical.  In  granular  and  lamellar  distinct  concretions. 
Translucent.  Scratches  calcareous  spar.  Very  easily 
frangible.     Specific  gravity  from  2-850  to  2-964.t 

Subsp.  5.  Scaly  Anhydrite. 

It  is  found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.  Co- 
lours various  shades  of  white,  smalt-bliie,  and  grey. 
Massive.  Lustre  splendent  and  pearly.  Fracture  con- 
fused  foliated.  In  fine  granular  scaly  concretions.  Trans- 
lucent  on  the  edges.  Easily  fiitmgible.  Specific  gravity 
?-957. 

*  Bovncm.  t  Boamoo,  Hauji  and  Klaproth, 
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This  species  consists  of  sulphate  of  lime  without  any 
water.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  small  proportion  of  com- 
mon salt,  probably  merely  mixed  mechanically. 

Sp.  S.  Vulpinite.^ 

This  mineral  occurs  at  Vulpino  in  Italy.  Hence  its 
name.  Colour  greyish-white,  veined  with  bluish  grey. 
Massive.  Internal  lustre  splendent.  Fracture  foliated 
with  a  threefold  slightly  oblique  cleavage.  Fragments  rhom- 
boidal.  In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent  on 
the  edges.  Soft.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity  2*878.     Its  constituents  are  as  follows: 

Sulphate  of  lime 92 

Silica 8 

loot 

It  ought  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  subqiedes  of  anhy-* 
drite. 

Sp.  4>.  dauberite.  % 

This  mineral  was  (Uscovered  in  Spain,  at  Villaruba  near 
Ocana  in  New  Castile.  Its  crystals  are  sometimes  solitary, 
sometimes  in  clusters,  and  disseminated  in  masses  of  sal  genu 
Always  crystallized.  Crystals  in  the  form  of  an  obliquo 
prism  with  a  rhombic  base.  The  angles  of  the  parallelcH 
gram  constituting  the  base  are  75^  32^  and  104^  28^  The 
angles  of  incidence  between  the  parallelogram  of  the  base 
and  the  adjacent  sides  are  142^ ;  that  between  the  base  and 
the  edge  contiguous  to  the  acute  angle  of  the  base  is  154^« 
The  faces  of  the  base  smooth,  those  of  the  sides  longitudi- 
nally striated. 

The  crystals  are  of  a  light  topaz-ydlow,  and  retain  their 
solidity  and  transparency  in  the  air  if  they  have  not  been 
wetted.  Harder  than  sulphate  of  lime,  but  softer  than  cal- 
careous spar.  When  heated  it  splite;  decrepitates  and 
melts  mto  a  white  enamel  Immersed  in  water  it  soon 
becomwwhite  and  opaque.  When  taken  out  of  the  water 
and  dried,  it  does  not  resume  ite  transparency;  but  the 
White  coaung  falls  to  powder,  and  when  rubbed  oflF  dis- 
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tovers  the  nucleus  unchanged.      S^ific  gravi^  2*73.  Chap.il. 
Composed  of  ^"^v"^ 

51  anhydroas  sulphate  of  soda 

49  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime 

100 
It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 

V.   FAMILY  OF  BOROSILICATES. 

This  family  contains  two  species;  namely,  c2a<Ao2i/e  and  Familvof 

botryolite.  Sioi/'* 

Sp.  1.  Datholite* 

This  mineral  was  first  discovered  by  Esmark,  near  Aren- 
dal  in  Norway.  For  the  discovery  of  its  composition  we 
are  indebted  to  Klaproth. 

Colour  greyish  and  greenish  white ;  sometimes  mountain 
green.  Massive,  and  crystallized  in  flat  rectangular  four- 
sided  prisms,  having  their  angles  truncated.  Crystals 
small.  External  lustre  glistening,  internal  shining  between 
vitreous  and  resinous.  Fracture  small  imperfect  conchoidal. 
Fragments  indeterminate.  In  large  and  coarse  granular 
distinct  concretions,  which  have  a  rough  glimmering  surface. 
Semihard  in  a  high  degree.  Translucent,  f  Specific  gra^ 
vity  2-980.  J 

From  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  we  learn  that  this  mine- 
ral is  composed  of 

Silica 36*5 

Lime S5'6 

Boracic  acid  • .  •  •  24 
Water  •••••••..    4 

100  with  a  trace  of  iron. 

Sp.  2.  Botryolite.§ 

This  mineral  was  first  described  by  Abilgaard  under  the 
name  o(  semiglobular  zeolite.  Its  chemical  properties  were 
observed  by  Esmark,  and  Assessor  Gahn  ascertained  that  it 
contains  lime,  silica,  and  boracic  acid.  Klaproth  subjected 
it  to  a  rigid  analysis,  and  Haussman,  firom  its  shape,  gave 

•  Klaproth,  Gehlen's  Jour.  vi.  107. 

f  See  Karsteo,  Oehkn'i  Jour.  vi.  106.  t*  Klaproth. 

^  Jameson,  ii.  S59. 
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Book  III.  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  distinguished*    It  occurs 

^*""V"'^  uear  Arendal  in  Norway. 

Colours  externally  pearl  and  yellowish-grey ;  internally 
greyish,  milk,  and  reddish-white  in  concentric  stripes. 
Botryoidal.  Surface  rough  and  dull.  Internal  lustre 
glimmering  and  pearly.  Fracture  delicate  stellular  fibrous. 
In  thin  concentric  lamellar  distinct  concretions.  Trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
2*885.  Before  the  blowpipe  fixMiths  and  melts  into  a  white 
glass.    Its  constituents  are 

Silica 36 

Boracic  acid SB'S 

Lime  . . . « •  • .  IS'5 

Oxide  of  iron 1 

Water 6*5 

Loss S*S 

100-0  • 

TI.   FAMILY  OF  SILICATES. 

Family  of       This  family  contains  only  one  species;   namely,  iabk 

•ilicates.       ^^^ 

spar. 

Sp.  1.  T(dfle  Spar  or  Sckalstone.f 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  Bannat 
of  Tameswar,  and  in  cinnamon-stone  rock  from  Ceylon.  Co- 
lour greyish-white,  passes  into  greenish  and  yellowish- white, 
and  reddish-white.  Massive.  Lustre  ofthe  principal  fracture 
shining,  pearly.  Principal  fracture  foliated,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  splintery  and  coarse  fibrous.  Cleavage  single. 
In  straight  thin  lamellar  distinct  concretions,  collected  into 
large  brown  prismatic  distinct  concretions.  Translucent. 
Semihard.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2*86. 
When  put  into  nitric  acid  it  efiervesces  for  a  moment  and 
then  falls  into  grains.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 
Phosphoresces  when  scratched  by  a  knife.  Its  constituent^ 
lU'e 

Silica  ....••.••• 50 

Lime 45 

Water 5 

loot 

•  Klapioth,  Beitnige,  t.  125.        i  JatneiOD,  iL  114.   Klapn>th,  iii.  W. 
X  lUapioth,  B^tnige,  iii.  391, 
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It  is  therefore  a  bisilicate  of  lime^  and  consists  of  S  atoms  Cbip.  IL 
of  bisilicate  united  to  1  atom  of  water.  v— >^^^-».^ 

VII.   FAMILY  OF  ABSEKIATES. 

This  family  contains  only  one  species;  namely,  pharma'  Family  of 
ix>rue.  WKnimtcs, 

Sp.  1.  PhamuwoUte^*  Arsenic  bloom. 

This  salt  was  first  found  in  the  mine  Sophia,  near  Wit- 
tichen  in  Suabia,  where  it  occurs  in  the  rents  of  a  granite 
rock  accompanied  by  cobalt  ore.  It  has  since  been  ob- 
served at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz  and  in  other  places. 
Colour  reddish  and  snow-white.  Occurs  as  a  coating  and 
in  delicate  capillary  crystals.  Internal  lustre  glimmering, 
silky.  Fracture  delicate  radiated.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nate, and  sometimes  wedge-shaped.  In  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Very  soft.  Easily 
frangible.     Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Arsenic  acid  .' 50*54?  ....  4-5 '68 

Lime 25*00  ....  27*28 

Water 24*46  ....  23*86 

X^oss,.,. •    —  ....  3*18 

100*00 1         100-00 1 

VIII.    FAMILY  OF  TUNGSTATES. 

This  fiunily  contains  only  one  species ;  namely,  tungstaie  Vkmily  of 
cj  lime.  tunputc, 

Sp.  1.  Tungsten.  § 

This  mineral  which  is  scarce,  has  hitherto  been  found 
only  in  Cornwall,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  It  is  usually 
massive,  sometimes  crystallized;  and,  according  to  Bour- 
non,  the  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  an  acute  octahe- 
dron ;  the  solid  angle  at  the  summit  of  which  measures  48^ 
on  the  faces,  and  64^  22^  on  the  edges.  For  a  description 
of  the  varieties  of  crystallization,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Boumon.ll 

Colour  yellowish  and  greyish-white;  sometimes  verges 

•  Brochant,  ii.  583.  Haiiy,  ii.  293.  Klaproth,  Hi.  S80.  Jameson, 
ill.  543.  f  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  281. 

X  John,  Gehlen^t  Journal,  Second  Series,  lii.  539.  Spedmen  from 
Andreasber]g.       ^  Jaipeson;  iii.  545.       ||  Jour  de  Min.  Np« Izx?.  p.  167. 


•  •   •  •  A    m*%M       •   •   •  • 
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Rook  in.  on  snow-irfiite ;  passes  into  yellowish-grey,  yellowish- 
brown,  and  approaches  orange-yellow.  Lustre  shining, 
▼itreous.  Translucent.  Fracture  foliated.  Fragments  in- 
determinate^ rather  blunt-edged.  Sometimes  in  granular 
distinct  ccmcretions.  Not  particularly  brittle.  Easily  fran- 
gible. Soft.  Specific  gravity  5*8  to  6*0665.  Becomes  yd* 
low  when  digested  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  Infusible 
by  the  blowpipe.  With  borax  forms  a  colourless  glass, 
unless  the  borax  exceed,  and  then  it  is  b^wn.  With  mi- 
crocosmic  salt  it  forms  a  blue  glass,  which  loses  its  colour  by 
the  yellow  flame,  but  recovers  it  in  the  Uue  flame.*  Its 
constituents  are  as  follows : 

Tungstic  acid 77*75  ....  75*25  ....  80*417 

Lime 17*60  ....   18*70  ....  19-400 

Ox.  of  iron —  ....     1*25 

Ox.  of mangan —  ....     0*75 

Silica 3*00  ....     1*50  ....      — 

Loss 1-65  ..:.     2*55  ....     0183 

100*  t  100- 1  100*000 1 

GENUS  If.      SALTS   OF  BARTTES. 

This  genus  comprehends  only  two  species,  namely,  the 
carbonate  and  sulphate. 

Sp.  1.     Carbonate  of  Barytes^ — Witherite. 

This  mineral  occurs  at  Anglesark  in  Lancashire  in 
veins,  which  traverse  the  independent  coal  formation.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Withering;  hence  Werner  has  given 
it  the  nam^  of  IVkherite*  Usiudly  massive^  but  sometimes 
crystallized.  The  crystals  are  very  small  and  rare.  Hence 
their  primitive  form  has  not  been  ascertained.  They  are 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids,  or 
double  six-sided  pyramids.  Colour  yellowish-grey.  Prin- 
cipal fracture  intermediate  between  foliated  and  radiated ; 
cross  fracture  uneven.  Fragments  wedge-shaped.  Lustre 
of  the  principal  fracture  glistening ;  of  the  cross  glimmer- 

•  ScBecIe  and  Befigman.  f  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  44. 

I  oerzeliusy  AfliaDcUiosary  it.  S05. 

J  Kirwm,,  L  134.    Bioclmnt,  i.  ©is.     H«iy,  ii.309.    JamesoD,  iL 
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ing,  resinous.  Massive  yarieties  composed  of  wedge^baped 
distinct  concretions,  passing  into  coarse  granular.  Trans- 
lucent. Soft.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  4'S  to  4*SS8. 
Easily  frangible.  When  heated  it  becomes  opaque.  It^ 
powder  phosphoresces  when  thrown  on  burning  coals.* 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  the  constituents 
of  this  mineral  are  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  barytes  ..  98*246 
Carbonate  of  strontian  •  1*703 
Alumina  with  iron  •  •  •  •  0*043 
Carbonate  of  copper   ..     0*008 


100*000 1 


Sp.  2.  Sulphate  of  Barytes  % — Ponderous  Spar'^Baroselerdle. 

This  mineral  is  found  almost  always  in  veins,  and  fre- 
quently accompanies  metallic  ores;  sometimes,  however,  it 
occurs  in  beds  and  imbedded.  It  is  sometimes  in  powder, 
often  in  amorphous  masses,  and  often  crystallized.  The 
primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rectangular  prism,  whose 
bases  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  101^  30^  and  78^  30^.$ 
The  varieties  of  its  crystals  amount  to  14.  For  a  descrip* 
tion  and  figure  of  them  I  refer  to-  Rom£  de  Lisle  y  and 
Hauy.**  The  most  common  varieties  are^  the  octahedron 
with  cuneiform  summits,  the  six  or  four-sided  prism,  the 
hexangular  table  with  bevelled  edges.  Sometimes  the 
crystals  are  needle-form. 

Lustre  from  dull  to  glistening.  Transparency  from 
translucent  to  opaque;  in  some  cases  transparent.  Soft. 
Specific  gravity  from  4*4  to  4*5.  Colour  commonly  whiter 
with  a  shade  of  yellow,  red,  blue^  or  brown.  When  heated 
it  decrepitates.  It  is  fiisible  per  se  by  the  blue  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe^  and  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  barytes.  So- 
luble  in  no  acid  except  the  sulphuric ;  and  precipitated  from 
it  by  water.  Werner  divides  this  species  into  eight  sub- 
species ;  namely,  earthy ^  compact^  granular^  cun;ed  lamellar^ 


•  Haay.  f  Beitrage,  ii.  86. 

t  KirwaD,  i.  1S8.     Brochant,  i.  617.    Haiiy,  ii.  SOS.    JamesOD,  ii. 
S68.  S  ^^7»  ^^^  <l'uxie  Tbcorie,  p.  110.  ||  Crystal,  i.  588. 

**  Crystal,  i.  688,  aad  Ann.  da  Cbim.  xii«  3.  and  Miner,  ii.  998» 
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Book  III.  Straight  lamellar^  columnar^  prismatic^  and  bolognese*    For 
'  a  minute  description  of  these  subspecies  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Professor  Jameson's  Mineralogy. 

The  granular  subspecies  is  one  of  the  rarest  It  has 
considerable  resemblance  to  granular  lime-stone;  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  which  amounts  to 
4*380.  A  specimen  from  Peggau,  analysed  by  Klaproth, 
was  composed  of 

Sulphate  of  barytes  .  •  • .  90 
Silica   10 


100* 


GENUS   III.      STRONTIAN   SALTS. 

This  genus  contains  only  two  species ;  namely,  the  car- 
bonate  and  sulphate. 

Sp.  1.     Carbonate  of  Strontian — Strontianite. 

This  mineral  was  first  discovered  in  the  lead  mine  of 
Strontian  in  Argylcshirc ;  and  since  that  time  it  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered,  though  not  in  great  abundance,  in 
other  countries.  It  is  found  amorphous  and  also  crystallized 
in  needles,  which,  according  to  Haiiy,  are  regular  six-sided 
prisms. 

Colour  between  asparagus  and  apple-green,  sometimes 
greenish-white.  Principal  firacture  is  radiated,  the  rays  di- 
verging ;  cross  firacture  uneven.  Lustre  of  principal  frac- 
ture shining,  of  cross  firacture  glistening,  pearly.  Translu- 
cent Soft.  Specific  gravity  firom  8*4  to  3*675.  Does 
not  decrepitate  when  heated.  Before  the  blowpipe  become* 
opaque  and  white,  but  does  not  melt  With  borax  it  effer- 
vesces, and  melts  into  a  transparent  colourless  glass.  Effer- 
vesces with  muriatic  acid,  and  is  totally  dissolved.  Tbe 
solution  tinges  flame  purple.  Contains  about  2  per  cent 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Sp.  2.     Sulphate  of  Strontian — Celestine, 

This  mineral  has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ger- 
many, in  France,  in  Sicily,  and  Britain.     It  was  first'  dis- 

*  &laproth*8  £ssayS|  i.  376,  £ng.  Trans. 
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covered  near  Bristol  by  Mr.  Clayfield.  There  it  is  foand  in  Chap.  ii. 
such  abundance,  that  it  has  been  employed  in  mending 
the  roads.  It  occurs  often  massive,  but  frequently  crys- 
tallized. The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  four-sided 
prism,  whose  bases  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  104^  48^  and 
75®  12^.  The  varieties  of  its  crystals,  as  described  by  Haiiy, 
amount  to  seven.*  They  may  be  referred  to  four  or  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two,  four,  or  eight-sided  sum- 
mits. Scratches  calcareous  spar,  is  scratched  by  fluor  spar. 
Specific  gravity  from  3*5827  to  8*9581.  Causes  a  double  re- 
fraction.   It  may  be  divided  into  three  subspecies,  f 

Subsp.  1.     Compact  Stdphate. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  Montmartre  near  Paris.  Colour 
yellowish  grey.  Found  massive  in  round  pieces.  Lustre 
dull.  Fracture  fine  splintery.  Opaque.  Easily  frangible. 
Scctile.  Specific  gravity  3*5  to  3*596.  Contains,  according 
to  Vauqueiin, 

91*42  sulphate  of  strontian 
8*33  carbonate  of  lime 
0*25  oxide  of  iron 


100*00t 

Subsp.  2.     Fibrous  Sulphate* 

Colour  between  indigo-blue  and  bluish-grey ;  sometimes 
passes  into  milk-white.  Massive  and  crystallized.  Lustre 
of  longitudinal  fracture  shining ;  of  cross  fracture  glistening^ 
between  pearly  and  resinous.  Longitudinal  fracture  foliated; 
cross  fracture  fibrous.  Fragments  splintery.  Has  a  ten- 
dency to  prismatic  distinct  concretions.  Easily  frangible. 
Translucent.     Specific  gravity  3*88. 

Subsp.  3.    Foliated  Sulphate. 

Colour  milk-white,  oflen  fiJling  into  blue.  Found  mas- 
sive and  in  crystals.  Crystals  grouped.  Lustre  of  the 
crystals  shining.  Their  texture  straight  foliated.  Trans- 
lucent. Found  in  Sicily  and  in  Britain.  This  subspecies 
has  lately  been  divided  by  Werner  into  two  varieties,  the 

•  Miner,  ii.  315.  f  Brochant,  i.  649. 

X  Jour,  de  Min,  No.  Uii.  355. 
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Book  III.  tabular  and  the  prismatic ;  for  a  descriptioii  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Jameson. 

OENUS  IV.      MAGNESIAN   SALTS. 

This  genus  contains  three  species;   namely,   sulphate^ 
anhydrous  carbonate  or  magnesitej  and  borate. 

Sp.  1.     Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

This  salt  is  frequently  found  effloresced  on  the  surface  of 
rocks,  walls,  &c  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Klaproth 
has  shown  that  the  substance  from  Idriai  distinguished  by 
the  Germans  by  the  name  of  Haarsalz^  is  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia nearly  pure.*  But  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this 
mineral  which  I  have  seen  is  found  at  Calutayud  in  Arra- 
^n.  Its  colour  is  snow-white,  its  texture  fibrous,  and  it 
has  very  much  the  aspect  of  fibrous  gypsum.  The  fibres 
are  small  four-sided  prisms.  Lustre  shining,  silky.  Trans- 
lucent. Soft.  Brittle.  Very  easily  frai^ble.  Specific 
gravity  1'5577.  Taste  intensely  bitter.  Not  altered  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Very  soluble  in  water.  I  found  its 
constituents 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  • . .  48*6 

Sulphate  of  soda  : 1*4 

Water 50-0 


100-0 1 

Sp.  2.    Anhydrous  Carbonate  or  MagnesUe. 

This  q)ecies  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  serpentine 
rocks  in  Moravia.  Colour  yellowish-grey,  passing  into 
cream-yellow.  Marked  with  blackish-brown  spots.  Mas- 
sive, tuberous.  Internal  lustre  dulL  Fracture  in  the  great 
large  flat  conchoidal,  in  the  small  splintery.  Fragments 
sharp-edged.  Scratches  carbonate  of  lime ;  scratched  by 
fluate  of  lime.  Opaque.  Somewhat  sectile.  Not  particu- 
larly easily  frangible.  Feels  rather  meagre.  Adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity  2-915.  When 
rubbed  on  wooUen  cloth  it  acciuires  posiuve  electricity.  In- 
fusible  before  the  blow-pipe. 

•  Beitrage,  iii.  104.  ^  ^^j,,^  ^f  PhUo«>pby^ix.  483. 
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.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  result  of  the  different  Chap.  ii. 
analyses  of  this  mineral  hitherto  made : 


Carbonic  acid 

Magnesia 

to! Ilea  •  •••••••••• 

Alumina 

Lime •  • 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Water 


49 
48 


100* 


52 
48 


loot 


51-00 

47 

46-59 

45-42 

— 

4-5 

1-00 

0-5 

0-16 

0*08 

0-25 

0-5 

50-7643 
47-6334 


1-00 


loot 


2-0 


loot 


0-2117 
1-3906 


loot 


From  these  analyses  wc  see  that  the  mineral  is  a  com- 
bination of  1  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  1  atom  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Sp.  3.     Borate  of  Magnesia.^ 

Boracite. 

This  mineral  has  been  found  at  Kalkberg,  near  Luneburg, 
seated  in  a  bed  of  gypsum,  and  likewise  near  Kiel.  It  is 
crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  the  cube.  || 
In  general,  all  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  cube  are  trun- 
cated ;  sometimes,  however,  only  the  alternate  angles  are 
truncated.**  The  size  of  the  crystals  does  not  exceed  half  an 
inch ;  usually  much  less. 

Internal  lustre  glistening,  between  adamantine  and  vitre- 
ous. Fracture  between  imperfect  small  conchoidal  and  fine- 
grained uneven.  External  lustre  shining ;  internal  glisten- 
ing, greasy.  Translucent.  Semihard.  Specific  gravity 
2*566.  Colour  yellowish,  smoke,  and  greyish-white ;  some- 
times passing  into  greenish-white  and  asparagus-green. 
When  heated  it  becomes  electric ;  and  the  angles  of  the 
cube  are  alternately  positive  and  negativctt  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  froths,  emits  a  greenish  light,  and  is  converted 

*  Klaprotby  BeitrageyT.  100. 

t  Bucholzy  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixxiv.  76. 

X   Strome^er,Schweigger*s  Jour.xiv.  1. 

^  Kirwan,  i.  17S.    Brochant,  i.  589.    Hauy,  ii.  337. 

II   Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxviii.  325.        **  Haiiy  and  Wettmmb. 

ff  Haiiy,  Westrumby  and  Ann.  de  Chim.  ix.  59. 
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Book  in.  into  a  yellowish  enamel,  garnished  with  small  points^  whicby 
if  the  heat  be  continued,  dart  out  in  sparks.* 

Besides  borate  of  magnesia,  Westrumb  found  in  it  lime 
in  a  considerable  quantity ;  but  a  more  recent  analysis  of 
Vauquelin  and  Sdimidt  has  shown,  that  the  lime  was 
merely  mixed  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  constituents  of  this  species, 
according  to  the  best  analyses  hitherto  made : 

Boracic  acid ....  68*00.  • . .   83*4. . . .  55'68 

Magnesia 18*50....    16*6....  82 

Lime ll'OO        — 

Silica 2              100^           2-27 

Alumina 1        — 

Oxide  of  iron.  . .     0*75 0*45 

Loss 8-75 9-60 


loot  100$ 

GENUS  V.      ALUMINOUS  SALTS. 

This  genus  contains  four  different  species ;  namely,  ahnif 
subsulpkate  of  alumina  or  alutnimte^  meUaie  ofahmma^  and 
cryolite  or  fluate  of  soda^ani^-Qlammau 

Species  1.    Aium. 

This  salt  occurs  in  capillary  crystals  on  slate  clay.  I 
have  a  specimen  (rf*  octahedral  ciystals  of  alum,  picked  up 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Macintosh  of  Glasgow,  from  the  alum- 
slate  at  Whitby.  The  capillary  crystals  I  consider  as  not 
perfect  alum;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  tht 
octahedral  crjrstals. 

Sp.    Ahvnmke^  or  StJf sulphate  of  Mumma.  [[ 

This  mineral  was  first  found  in  the  alluvial  strata  round 
Halle  in  Saxony.  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Smithson  Ten- 
nant  more  lately  found  it  at  New  Haven,  near  Brighton,  in 
the  south  of  England. 

Colour  snow-'white.  In  small  reniform  pieces.  Dull. 
Fracture  fine  earthy.     Opaque.     Soils  slightly.    Streak 


^  Le  Uevrey  Jour,  cb  Min.  and  Ann.  d«  Gbim,  is.  S9. 

t  Westrumb.  f  Vanqnelin. 

§  Pfaff,  Schweigger'f  Joiinial,  viii.  Itl.  |  Jamtsoo,  L  40S. 
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glistening.     Adheres  &ebly  to  the  tongue*     Very  soft.  CIbi^II* 
Feels  fine,  but  meagre.    Specific  gravity  1  "669.    Its  con-  "^^ 
stituents  are  as  follows: 

Sulphuric  acid 19*25     ...•  21*5 

Alumina S2'50    ....  31*0 

Water 47         ....  45*0 

Silica 0-45^ 

Lime 0*35>....     2 

Oxide  of  iron 0*45  J 

Loss —      ....     0*5 

lOO'OO*       100-Ot 

It  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  sulphuric  acid  and  4  atoms 
alumina.  It  contains  exactly  the  same  weight  of  water  as 
alum.  Or  it  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  subquadrosulphate  of 
alumina  and  10  atoms  of  water. 

Sp.  S.    MellUcX 
Honey  stone — Mellate  ofAhimina. 

This  mineral  was  first  observed  in  Thuriogia,  between 
layers  of  bituminous  wood  and  earth  coal.  It  has  since  been 
found  at  Langenbogen,  in  the  circle  of  Saal.  It  is  of  a 
honey-yellow  colour  (hence  its  name,)  and  is  usuaUy  crys- 
tallized in  small  octahedrons,  whose  angles  are  often  trun« 
cated.  Surface  smooth.  Lustre  splendent  Translucent. 
Refracts  doubly.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal.  Soft. 
Specific  gravity,  according  to  Abich,  1*666.  When  heated 
it  whitens;  and  in  the  open  air  bums  without  being  sensibly 
charred.  A  White  matter  remains,  which  effervesces  slightly 
with  acids,  and  which  at  first  has  no  taste,  but  at  length 
leaves  an  acid  impression  upon  the  tongue. 

Its  constituents  are 


*  Simony  Scherer*s  Jooraaly  ix.  lOS. 

t  Bucholz,  as  quoted  by  Jameson^  406. 

X  Emmerling's  Lehrbucb,  ii.  89.  Wicderaaii*s  Handbuchy  p.  639. 
Abich,  Crell*8  Annals,  1797,  ii.  3.  Vauqnelin,  Ann.  d«  Chim.  xxxti.  23. 
Rlaproth,  Btttrage,  iii.  115.  Kirwan's  Min.  ii.  68.  Kanten,  Mas. 
lx>cb.  ii.  335.    Brocbant|  ii.  73.    Haiiy,  iii.  335.    Jameson,  ii.  409. 

^e2 
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Melliticacid  ..  46 

Alumina 16 

Water 38 


100* 

Sp.  4-.     Cryolite.f 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  at  Arksut, 
about  30  leagues  from  the  colony  of  Juliana  Hope  in  West 
Greenland.  From  this  spot  it  was  brought  to  Copenhagen, 
where  it  lay  for  eight  or  nine  years  unnoticed,  till  at  last  it 
was  analysed  by  Abilgaard.  Many  specimens  of  it  were 
collected  by  Giesecke.  They  were  captured  on  their 
passage  to  Copenhagen,  and  feU  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Imrie  and  Mr.  Thomas  Allan  of  Edinburgh.  The  primi- 
tive form  of  its  crystals  seems  to  be  an  octahedron,  whose 
faces  are  isosceles  triangles.  Its  colour  is  greyish-white. 
Fracture  imperfect  foliated.  Fragments  cubic  or  tabular. 
Translucent.  Hardness  inferior  to  that  of  fluor  spar. 
Brittle.  Specific  gravity  2*949.  Melts  before  it  reaches  a 
red  heat,  and  when  simply  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  candlcf 
Abelgaard  analysed  it,  and  obtained  fluoric  acid  and  alu^ 
mina.  Klaproth  proved  that  it  contains  also  soda.  The 
result  of  his  analysis  is  as  follows : 

40*5  fluoric  acid  and  water 
36*0  soda 
23*5  alumina 


lOO-b 
This  analysis  has  been  confirmed  by  Vauquelin. 

CLASS  II.      SALTS. 

Under  this  class  I  comprehend  all  the  combinations  of 
alkalies  with  acids  which  exist  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
They  constitute  the  following  genera  and  species : 


*  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  114.  f  Jameson,  ii.  299. 

X  Hence  its  name  from  xfvoc  and  Xidcc,  as  if  it  melted  as  easilj  as 
ice. 


SALTS. 
OENUS  I.      POTASH. 

1^  1.    Nitrate  of  potash. 

GENUS  II.      SODA. 

Sp.  1.  Carbonate  of  soda. 

2.  Sulpate  of  soda. 

3.  Common  salt. 

4.  Borax. 

5.  Reissite. 

GENUS  III.      AMMONIA. 

Sp.  1.  Muriate  of  ammonia, 
2.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

GENUS  I.      SALTS  OF  POTASH. 

Sp.  1 .    Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Tins  salt  is  found  native,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  lime^ 
muriate  of  potash,  and  other  impurities,  encrusting  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  in  diffisrent  parts  of  India,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Peru,  Spain,  Molfetta,  8ic  It  is  most  com- 
monly in  fine  ciqpillary  crystals.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
massive,  or  in  six-sided  prisms.  A  specimen  of  native 
nitre  from  Molfetta,  analysed  by  Klaprotb,  contained 

Nitrate  of  potash 42*55 

Sulphate  of  lime 25*45 

Carbonate  of  lime  •  • .  •  80*40 

Muriate  of  potash  ....  0*20 

Loss 1*40 

lOO-OO* 

GENUS  II.      SALTS  OF  SODA. 

Sp.  1.     Carbonate  of  Soda ^ 

This  salt  is  found  in  Egypt  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth, 
and  on  the  margin  of  certain  lakes  which  become  dry 
during  the  summer.  It  has  often  the  appearance  of  a  rough 
dusty  powder,  of  a  grey  colour  and  alkaline  ^taste.  It 
occurs  in  China,  where  it  is  called  kien;  near  Tripoli,  where 
it  is  denominated  trona ;  and  likewise  in  Hungary,  Syria, 
Persia,  and  India«t 


•  BeitnigBy  i.S17.  -f  Kirfrao*s Min.  ii.  tf. 
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Book  III*  There  are  two  kinds  of  it;  the  carbonate^  which  is  in 
greyish  or  yellowish-white  flakes,  and  the  bicarbonate^ 
which  forms  solid  radiated  masses  composed  of  acicular 
crystals,  and  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Africa. 

A  specimen  of  the  first  kind  from  Egypt  was  found  by 
Klaproth  to  consist  of 

Dry  carbonate  of  soda. .  32*6 

Dry  sulphate  of  soda.  - . .  20*8 

Dry  muriate  of  soda ....  1 5*0 

Water SI-6 

100-0* 

A  specimen  of  the  second,  or  fibrous  carbonate,  from  the 
interior  of  Africa,  yielded  the  same  chemist 

Soda ST-O 

Carbonic  acid 38*0 

Water 22*5 

Sulphate  of  soda   . .  2'S 

J  00*0 1 
Sp.  2.    Sulphate  of  Soda. 

This  salt  is  found  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Stiria,  Switzer- 
land, and  Siberia,  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mineral 
spring.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  state  of  powder,  sometimes 
massive,  and  even  crystallized  in  needles  and  six-sided 
prisms.     Colour  greyish  or  yellowish-white. 

A  specimen  from  Eger,  analysed  by  Reuss,  contained 

Sulphate  of  soda   67'024 

Carbonate  of  soda 16*333 

Common  salt 11*000 

Carbonate  of  lime 5*643 

100*0001: 
Sp.  3.    Reissite,^ 
This  is  a  compUcated  salt  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

•  Beitrage,  iii.  80.  +  Ibid.  iii.  p.  87. 

t  Jameson,  ii.  318.  §  Jameson,  ii.  319. 
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Sedlitz,  and  first  analysed  by  Reuss.      Hence  the  name  Chip.  IL 
given  it  by  Karsten. 

It  occurs  as  a  mealy  efflorescence  in  loose,  earthy,  dull 
particles,  and  likewise  crystallized  m  needles,  and  in  flat 
six-sided  prisms.  Its  colour  is  snow-white.  Its  constitu* 
ents,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Reuss,  are  as  follows : 

Sulphate  of  soda 66*04* 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 31*35 

Muriate  of  magnesia 2*1 9 

Sulphate  of  lime 0*42 

100*00*  - 

Sp.  4.    Muriate  of  Soda. 

Common  salt  is  found  in  immense  masses  under  the 
earth's  surface  in  many  countries,  particularly  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  England,.  &c.  Near  Cordova,  in  Spain,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  mountain  of  common  salt  500  feet  high,  and 
nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  occurs  in  beds, 
which  are  usually  very  short  and  thick,  and  lie  over  the 
oldest  floetz  gypsum  formation.f  Werner  divides  it  into 
two  subspecies  ;  namely,  rock  salt  and  lake  salt.  The  latter 
is  salt  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Rock  salt  he  sub* 
divides  into  two  varieties,  from  the  fracture  and  appearance; 
nsLtnely  J  foliated  andjibrous.  For  a  particular  description 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Jameson's 
Mineralogy.:|: 

Sp.  5.     Borax. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  difierent  parts  of  Thibet,  &c. 
It  is  usually  mixed  with  foreign  bodies ;  that  of  Persia  is  in 
large  crystals,  enclosed  in  a  fatty  matter.  The  primitive 
form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rectangular  prism,  but  it  occurs 
usually  in  six-sided  prisms,  whose  edges  are  variously  trun* 
cated.  Its  colour  is  greyish,  yellowish,  or  greenish-white. 
Fracture  foliated  or  conchoidal.  TranslucenU  Refracts 
doubly.  $     Tastes  sweet  and  somewhat  acrid. 

Its  constituents,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
are 

*  Kanten's  TabeUcn,  p.  57.  f  Jameson's  Min.  ii.  13. 

t  Vol.  iLp.  SSO.  S  Hauj,ii.d6a. 
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Boracic  acid  . .  37 

Soda  14.-5 

Water ^T-O 

Lo6S    1*5 

100-0* 

GENUS  III.      SALTS  OF  AMMONIA. 

Sp.  1.    Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

This  salt  occurs  near  volcanoes,  of  which  it  is  a  product 
It  is  found  also  in  Persia.  It  is  found  usually  in  the  state 
of  power  in  the  middle  of  lava ;  sometimes  in  mass,  and 
even  in  very  irregular  crystals.  Colour  whiter  often  with  a 
shade  of  yellow  or  green.     Very  soft. 

A  specimen  of  this  salt  from  Tartary  yielded  Klaproth 

Muriate  of  ammonia  ....   97*5 
Sulphate  of  ammonia ....     2*5 

100-Ot 
Sp.  2.   Sulphate  of  Ammonia  or  Muscagmne.X 

This  occurs  among  the  lavas  of  ^tna  and  Vesuvius. 
Ck>Iours  yellowish-grey  and  lemon-yellow.  In  mealy  crusts. 
Dull.  Fracture  uneven  or  earthy.  Semitransparent  or 
opaque.     Taste  sharp  and  bitter. 

CLASS   III.      COMBU8TIBIX8. 

This  class  comprehends  all  the  combustible  substances 
which  constitute  a  part  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  except  the 
diamond  and  the  mellite,  which  have  been  already  described, 
and  the  metals  which  belong  to  the  fourth  class  of  minerals. 
They  have  been  divided  into  four  genera ;  namely, 

1.  Sulphur.  S.  Bitumen. 

2.  Resin.  4.  Graphite. 

GENUS   I.      SULPHUR. 

This  genus  comprehends  only  one  species,  namely, 
native  sulphitr ;  though  perhaps  orpimenty  usually  placed 

♦  Beitrage,  iv.  350,  -f  Beitrag«,  iii.  94. 

X  Jameson,  ii.  339. 
1 
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among  the  ores  of  arsenic,  might,  without  impropriety,  be  Chap.  IL 
referred  to  it, 

Sp.  1.     Native  Sulphur.* 

This  mineral  occurs  commonly  in  masses  of  gypsum, 
lime-stone,  and  marl.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  veins  tra- 
versing primitive  rocks;  and  Humboldt  observed  it  in  South 
America  in  mica  slate,  constituting  a  bed  along  with  quartz. 
Colour  sulphur  yellow,  passing  into  honey,  lemon,  and  wax 
yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  grey  or  brown.  Massive,  disse- 
minated, and  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crys- 
tals is  an  octahedron,  composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids, 
joined  base  to  base.  The  sides  of  these  pyramids  are  sca- 
lene triangles,  and  so  inclined  that  the  plane  where  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids  join  is  a  rhomb,  whose  long  diagonal 
is  to  its  short  as  5  to  4.  f  Sometimes  the  apices  of  the  pyra- 
mids, to  use  the  language  of  Romd  de  Lisle,  are  truncated ; 
sometimes  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  prism ; 
sometimes  they  are  truncated  near  their  bases,  and  a  low 
four-sided  pyramid  rises  from  the  truncature :  this  pyramid 
is  also  sometimes  truncated  near  its  apex.  Finally,  one  of  the 
edges  of  the  pyramids  is  sometimes  truncated.  For  figures 
of  these  varieties,  and  for  the  laws  of  their  formation,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lefroy.  J 

Sur&ce  of  the  crystals  smooth.  Lustre  splendent;  in- 
ternal lustre  shining,  adamantine.  Fracture  small-grained 
uneven,  passing  into  splintery.  Fragments  blunt-edged. 
Translucent.  Crystals  transparent  Refracts  doubly.  Very 
soft.     Very  easily  frangible. 

The  sulphur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  diffen 
somewhat  in  its  properties  from  common  native  sulphur. 

OENUS  II.      RESIN. 

This  genus  comprehends  three  species ;  namely,  amber^ 
retinasphaltum^  and  Highgate  resin. 

Sp.  1.    Amber. 

This  substance,  called  elecirum  by  the  ancients,  is  found 
in  different  countries;  but  most  abundantly  in  Prussia, 
either  on  the  sea-shore,  or  under  ground  at  the  depth  of 

*  Kirwftn,  ii.  69.    Brochant,  ii.  37.   Haiiyyiii.  277.   Jameson,  ii.  S49* 
t  Rom^  de  lisley  i.  299.    Haiiy  and  Lefroy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxiz. 
337.  }  Jour,  d*  Min.  No.  sxix.  337. 
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Book  IIL  about  100  feet^  reposing  on  wood  coal.*  It  is  in  Invipt  of 
different  sizes.  Werner  divides  it  into  subspecies :  nameljy 
white  and  yellow  amber. 

Subsp.  1.     White  Amber. 

Colour  straw-yellow ;  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow- 
white.  Massive.  Lustre  shining,  resinous.  Fracture  con- 
cboidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Translucent.  In  other 
respects  agrees  with  the  succeeding. 

Subsp.  2.     Yellow  Amber. 

Colour  wax-yellow,  passing  into  honey-ydlow,  yeUowisb* 
brown,  and  hyacinth-red.  In  blunt-edged  pieces  with  a 
rough  surface.  External  lustre  dull;  internal  splendent; 
between  resinous  and  vitreous.  Fracture  perfect  large  cod- 
choidal.  Fragments  very  shar{>-edgcd.  Transparent. 
Soft.  Rather  brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity 
from  r078  to  1-085. 

Sp.  2.     Retirtasphalium. 

This  mineral,  found  at  Bovey,  and  described  and  ana- 
lysed by  Mr.  Hatchett,  belongs  to  the  resin  genus,  and  con- 
nects this  genus  with  that  of  the  bitumens ;  rednasphaltum 
being  a  compound  of  resin  and  bitumen.  For  a  description 
of  it,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  389. 

In  the  year  1811  Bucholz  pulished  an  analysis  of  a  sub- 
stance, which  he  found  in  kidney-shaped  masses  in  the  town 
ditch  of  Halle,  which  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  re- 
tinasphaltum  of  Hatchett  Its  colour  is  brownish  yellow. 
Its  lustre  resinous.  It  is  opaque.  Very  easily  frangible. 
When  heated  it  melts  and  emits  a  resinous  odour  mixed 
with  the  odour  of  storax.     Bucholz  found  it  a  compound  of 

Kesin  soluble  in  alcohol 91 

Resin  insoluble  in  alcohol  (similar  to  amber) , .     9 

loot 

Sp.  S.     Highgate  Resin. 

This  substance  was  found  at  Highgate  near  London, 
while  work  men  were  engaged  in  digging  oat  the  new  road 
through  the  hill. 

Colour  muddy  yellowish-brown.  Occurs  in  irregukr 
roundish  pieces.    Lustre  resinous.    Semitramparent   Sur- 

•  KirwM,  Minenaogy,  ii  6«.  f  SdMinar'a  Joond,  i.  li90 
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face  smooth.  Britde.  Less  firan^ble  than  common  resin^  chap.  H . 
more  frangible  than  copal.  Softer  than  copal.  Specific 
gravity  1  *046.  When  heated  melts  into  a  limpid  fluid,  and 
gives  out  a  resinous  and  aromatic  odour.  Takes  fire  at 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  bums  all  away  without  leaving 
any  residue.  Insoluble  in  potash  ley  and  acetic  acid;  solo* 
ble  in  ether  and  partially  in  alcohol. 

GENUS   III.      BITUMEN. 

This  genus  contains  four  species;  namely,  petroleum^ 
mineral  pitchy  brown  coalj  and  black  coal. 

Sp.  1 .     Petroleum  or  Mineral  OIL* 

This  substance  usually  flows  from  rocks  of  the  coal  for« 
mation,  and  generally  firom  the  immediate  vicinity  of  coaL 
Colour  brownish*black.  Liquid,  but  viscid.  Translucent. 
Lustre  shining,  resinous.  Feels  greasy.  Wets.  Smell 
bituminous. 

Sp.  2.     Mineral  Pitch. 

The  substances  arranged  under  this  species  occur  chiefly 

in  veins.     Werner  divides  it  into  three  subspecies,  earthy^ 
slaggy,  and  elastic  mineral  pitch. 

Subsp.  1.    Earthy  Mineral  Pitch. 

This  is  the  substance  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
mineral  pitch  and  maltha.  Colour  blackish-brown.  Mas* 
sive.  Lustre  dull ;  of  streak  shining,  resinous.  Fracture 
earthy  or  small  grained  uneven ;  sometimes  nearly  splintery. 
Fragments  blunt-edged.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  Easily  fran- 
gible. Feels  greasy.  Light;  ahnost  swims  on  waten 
Smell  bituminous. 

Subsp.  2.     Slaggy  Mineral  Pitch. 

Colour  velvet-black;  sometimes  approaching  brownish 
black.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  splendent  to  glistening,  resi- 
nous. Fracture  imperfect,  or  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments 
pretty  sharp-edged.  Very  soft.  Opaque.  Sectile.  Retains 
its  lustre  in  the  streak.  Easily  frangible.  Feels  greasy. 
Specific  gravity  from  1*07  to  1*165.     Smell  bituminous. 

Subsp.  S.    Elastic  Mineral  Pitchy  or  Mineral  Caoutchotuu 
Found  in. Derbyshire.     Colour  blackish-brown;  some- 

•  Kirwftn,  ii.  49.  Hatchett.  linmean  Trans,  iv.  131.  Brodiaiit,  ii* 
S9*    Haiiy,  iii.  SIS.    Jameaon.  ii.  9S6. 
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Book  III.  times  inclining  to  brownish  black,  sometimes  reddish  brown. 
Internal  lustre  shining  and  glistening,  resinous ;  of  streak 
shining.  Fracture  curved  slaty ;  cross  fracture  conchoidal. 
Fragmt^iitB  slaty.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Very  soft. 
Sectile.  Flexible  and  elastic.  Specific  gravity  from  0-9053 
to  1*233.  For  a  minute  description  of  the  varieties  of  this 
substance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hatchett's  paper 
in  the  Linnsean  Transactions.  • 

Sp.  S.    Broum  Coal. 

This  important  species  has  been  divided  by  Werner  into 
five  subspecies ;  namely,  bituminous  wood^  earth-coaly  alum'- 
earthj  common  broum  coaly  and  moor^coaL 

Subsp.  1.    Bituminous  ffbocLf 

This  mineral,  which  in  its  shape  resembles  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees  a  little  flattened,  occurs  along  with  com- 
mon brown  coal,  usuaUy  in  the  floetz  trap  and  alluvial  for- 
mations. It  is  found  at  Bovey  in  Devonshire^  and  in  Ice- 
land is  known  by  the  name  of  surturbrand.  Colour  light 
or  dark-brown,  approaching  wood-brown  or  brownish- 
black.  Lustre  of  principal  firacture  glimmering ;  of  cross 
fii'acture  shining;  of  the  streak  shining.  Fracture  in  the 
great  slaty,  in  the  small  fibrous ;  cross  firacture  sometimes 
imperfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  commonly  splintery. 
Opaque.  Soft.  Sectile.  Flexible  and  somewhat  elastic. 
Light 

Subsp.  2.    Earth  Coal.X 

Found  along  with  bituminous  wood  in  the  county  of 
Mansfield,  and  on  the  Saal  often  in  thick  strata,  Jt  is 
kneaded  with  water  in  troughs,  formed  in  moulds  into  the 
shape  of  bricks,  and  dried ;  in  this  state  it  is  used  as  fiieL 
Colour  blackish-brown;  sometimes  passes  into  yellowish- 
grey.  Nearly  loose.  Particles  dusty ;  soils  a  little.  Internal 
lustre  scarce  glimmering;  streak  nearly  shining.  Falls  to 
powder. 


*  Under  the  denomination  of  asphalttim,  in  Vol.  IT.  p.386  of  this 
Work,  I  include  the  two  first  subspecies  of  mineral  pitch. 

t  Kirwnn,  ii.  60.  Brocliant,  ii.  44.  Jameson,  ii.  368.  Vod  Troil's 
Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  42.  Hatchett,  Phil.  Trans.  1804.  ParluDflOo'ft 
Eemains  of  a  Former  World,  p.  104. 

I  Jameson,  ii.  371.    Klaprotb,  iii.  3J9. 
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Subsp.  3.    Alum^eartfu*  Chap.  IL 

Occurs  in  beds  In  alluvial  land,  and  in  the  floetz  trap 
formation.  Colour  blackish-brown.  Massive.  Lustre 
dull;  sometimes  glimmering,  from  mica ;  of  streak  shining. 
Fracture  earthy  with  a  tendency  to  slaty.  Fragments 
tabular.  Feels  meagre  and  sometimes  greasy.  Sectile. 
Between  very  soft  and  friable.  Its  constituents  as  deter- 
mined by  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  are  as  follows : 

Charcoal 19*65 

Sulphur    2'85 

Silica    40*00 

Alumina 16*00 

Oxide  of  iron 6*40 

Sulphate  of  iron  • .  •  •     1*80 

Sulphate  of  lime  ....     1*50 

Magnesia   0*50 

Sulphate  of  potash  •  •     1*50 

Muriate  of  potash    ..     0*50 

Water 10*75 

101*45 1 
Subsp.  4.     Common  Brottm  Coal.  X 

This  mineral  is  found  abundantly  at  Bovey.  Colour 
light  brownish-black.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  shining, 
resinous.  Streak  lighter.  Fracture  imperfect  large  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Soft.  Sectile.  Not 
very  brittle.     Easily  frangible.     Light. 

Subsp.  5.  Moor  Coal.§ 
Found  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Coloui 
dark  blackish-brown.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  glisten- 
ing, resinous ;  of  streak  shining.  Principal  fracture  im- 
perfect slaty;  cross  fracture  even,  approaching  flat  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  trapezoidal,  approaching  cubical. 
Soft.  Sectile.  Very  easily  ft'angible.  Light  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  bursts  and  fells  to  pieces. 

Sp.  4.    Black  Coal.  || 
Under  this  species  are  included  almost  all  the  varieties 
of  coal  that  are  used  in  this  country  for  fuel.     It  is  divided 

*  Brochant,  i.  383.  Jameson,  ii.  373.  Klaproth,  Gehlen*s  Jour, 
fi.  44.  +  Gehlen's  Jour.  vi.  44. 

f  Mills,  Phil.  Trans,  li.  534.  Brochant,  ii.  47.  Scaramell,  Parkin- 
ton's  Remains  of  a  Former  World,  p.  126.  Jameson,  ii.  375.  Hatcbett, 
Phil.  Traos.  1804.  ^  Jameson,  ii.  378.  ||  Ibid.  379. 
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Subsp.  3.    Alum^^artL*  Chap.  IL 

Occurs  in  beds  in  allavial  land,  and  in  the  floeiz  trap 
formation.  Colour  blackish-brown.  Massive.  Lustre 
dull ;  sometimes  glimmering,  from  mica;  of  streak  shining. 
Fracture  earthy  with  a  tendency  to  slaty.  Fragments 
tabular.  Feels  meagre  and  sometimes  greasy.  Sectile. 
Between  very  soft  and  friable.  Its  constituents  as  deter- 
mined by  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  are  as  follows : 

Charcoal 19*65 

Sulphur    2-85 

Silica    40*00 

Alumina 16*00 

Oxide  of  iron  ......     6*40 

Sulphate  of  iron  ....     1*80 

Sulphate  of  lime  ....     1*50 

Magnesia   « .  0*50 

Sulphate  of  potash  .  •     1*50 

Muriate  of  potash   ..     0*50 

Water 10*75 

101*45 1 
Subsp.  4.     Common  Brown  Coal.  % 

This  mineral  is  found  abundantly  at  Bovey.  Colour 
light  brownish-black.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  shining, 
resinous.  Streak  lighter.  Fracture  imperfect  large  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Soft.  Sectile.  Not 
very  brittle.     Easily  frangible.     Light. 

Subsp.  5.  Moor  Coal.§ 
Found  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Coloui 
dark  blackish-brown.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  gUsten- 
ing,  resinous ;  of  streak  shining.  Principal  fracture  im- 
perfect slaty;  cross  fracture  even,  approaching  flat  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  trapezoidal,  approaching  cubical. 
Soft.  Sectile.  Very  easily  ft'angible.  Light.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  bursts  and  fells  to  pieces. 

Sp.  4.    Black  Coal.  || 
Under  this  species  are  included  almost  all  the  varieties 
of  coal  that  are  used  in  this  country  for  fuel.     It  is  divided 

*  Brochant,  i.  383.  Jameson,  ii.  373.  Klaproth,  Gehlen*s  Jour, 
f  i.  44.  +  Gchlen's  Jour.  vi.  44. 

f  Mills,  Phil.  Trans,  li.  534.  Brochant,  ii.  47.  Scaramell,  Parkin- 
son's Remains  of  a  Former  World,  p.  126.  Jameson,  ii.  375.  Hatcbett, 
PhiL  Traos.  1804.  §  Jameson,  ii.  378.  ||  Ibid.  379. 


Slate  Coal    ' 

Of  Of  Of  Biel- 


Walden,  Salrzc 

♦  #  ♦ 

Charcoal    ....  57-99   •..•  63-31  ....  58-17 

Bitumen 36-87    ....  32-93  ....  37*89 

Earth   5-82    ....     8*90  ....     3-94 

Loss    1-32 


102-00  100*14*  100 

GENUS  IV,     GRAPHITE. 

This  genus  contains  three  species ;  namely,  glancecoaly 
graphite^  and  mineral  charcoal. 

Sp.  1  •     Glance  CoaL 

Glance  coal,  so  called  by  the  Grermans  on  account  of  its 
great  lustre,  is  divided  by  Werner  into  two  subspedes,  the 
first  of  which  is  much  more  uncommon  than  the  second. 

Subsp.  1.    Conchoidal  Glance  CoaL 

Hitherto  has  been  found  only  in  the  newest  floetz  trap 
formations.  Colour  iron-black,  rather  inclining  to  brown. 
Surface  tarnished  like  tempered  steel.  Massive  and  vesi- 
cular. Internal  lustre  shining,  metallic.  fVacture  large 
and  small  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp- edged.  Soft. 
Rather  brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Li^t.  Bums  without 
flame  or  smell. 

Subsp.  2.     Slaty  Glance  Coal — Anthracite — Kilkenny  CoaL 

Supposed  peculiar  to  primitive  and  transition  rocks  till 
Professor  Jameson  discovered  it  in  the  independent  coal 
formation  in  the  island  of  Arran.  Colour  dark  iron-black, 
seldom  inclining  to  brown.  Massive.  Lustre  shining^ 
between  metallic  and  semimetallic.  Principal  fi^cture 
more  or  less  perfect  slaty;  cross  fracture  small  flat  con- 
choidal.    Fragments  pretty  sharp-edged ;  sometimes  trape- 

*  Hichter,  Jameson,  ii.  73.  A  table  of  the  constituents  of  seyeral 
varieties  of  slate  coal,  and  of  cannel  coal,  according  to  Kirwan*s  «b4 
Mushet's  experiments,  has  been  given  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  31K>. 

t  Jwneson,  ii.  390. 
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zoidal.      Soft.      Easily  frangible     Between  sectile  and^  Chap,  ll.^ 
brittle.     Specific  gravity  from  1*415  to  1'800« 

This  species  consisU  of  charcoal  destitute  of  bitumen, 
either  with  or  without  an  admixture  of  earthy  matter. 


Kj    i 


Sp.  2.     Graphite* 

Plumbago. 

This  species,  like  the  last,  is  divided  into  two  subspecies ; 
namely,  scaly  and  compact  graphite. 

Subsp.  1.     Scaly  Graphite. 

Colour  dark  steel-grey,  approaching  to  light  iron-black. 
Massive.  Lustre  glistening,  metalh'c ;  of  the  streak  shin- 
ing, metallic  Fracture  scaly  foliated ;  sometimes  passing 
into  large  conchoidal;  sometimes  slaty  and  uneven. 
Fragments  trapezoidal.  In  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Very  soft.  Sectile.  Rather  tough.  Writes  and  soils. 
Feels  very  greasy.  Specific  gravity  from  r987  to  2*267.t 

Subsp.  2.     Compact  Graphite. 

Colour  rather  blacker  than  the  preceding.  Internal 
lustre  glunmering,  metallic.  Fracture  fine-grained  uneven, 
passing  into  even;  also  large  flat  conchoidal.  In  other 
characters  agrees  with  the  preceding  subspecies. 

Sp.  3.     Mineral  CharcoaLX 

Occurs  along  with  the  varieties  of  coal.  Colour  greyish- 
black.  In  angular  pieces  inclining  to  a  cubic  form. 
Lustre  glimmering,  silky.  Fracture  fibrous;  sometimes 
shows  the  woody  texture.  Fragments  blunt-edged ;  some- 
times splintery.  Soils  strongly.  Soft ;  passing  into  friable. 
Light 

CLASS  IV.      ORES. 

This  class  comprehends  all  the  mineral  bodies,  composed 
either  entirely  of  metals,  or  of  which  metals  constitute  the 
most  considerable  and  important  part.  It  is  from  the 
minerals  belonging  to  this  class  that  all  metals  are  extracted; 
for  this  reason  they  have  obtained  the  name  otores. 

As  the  metals  at  present  known  amount  to  27, 1  should 

*  Jameson,  ii.  396.  t  Kirwan.  t  Jioteaaa,}i.  401. 
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Book  m.^  divide  this  class  into  27  orders,  allotting  a  distinct  order  far 
the  ores  of  every  particular  metal ;  but  there  are  several 
metals  which  have  been  hitherto  found  only  in  other  ores. 
Hence  the  ord«^  are  redoced  to  33. 

Metals  exist  in  ores  in  one  or  other  of  the  five  following 
states :  1.  In  a  metallic  state,  and  either  solitary  or  combined 
with  each  other;  2.  Combined  with  sulphur;  3,  In  the 
state  of  oxides;  4.  In  the  state  of  chlorides;  5.  Combined 
with  acids.  Each  order  therefore  may  be  divided  into  the 
five  following  genera : 


Orden. 


1.  Alloys. 

2.  Sulphurets. 

3.  Oxides. 


4.  Chlorides. 

5.  Salts. 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  every  metal  has  not 
hitherto  been  fi:>und  in  all  these  five  states,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  hardly  susceptible  of  them  all.  Som^  of  the 
orders,  therefore^  want  one  or  more  geneiB,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : 


Order  I.  Grold. 

1.  Alloys. 
Order  II.  Platinum, 

1.  Allo3rs. 
Order  III.  Palladium. 

1.  Alloys. 
Order  IV.  Iridium. 

1.  Alloys. 
Order  V.  Tellurium. 

1.  Alloys. 
Order  VI.  Mercury. 

1.  Alloys. 

2.  Sulphurets. 

3.  Oxides. 

4.  Chlorides. 
Order  VII.  Silvet. 

1.  Alloys. 

2.  Sulphurets. 

3.  Oxides. 

4.  Chlorides. 

5.  Salts. 
Order  VIII.  Copper. 

1.  AUoys. 


2.  Sulphurets. 

3.  Oxides. 

4.  Salts. 
Order  IX.  Iron. 

1.  Alloys. 

2.  Sulphurets. 

3.  Oxides. 

4.  Salts. 
Order  X.  Mm^anese. 

1  •  Oxides. 

2.  Salts. 
Order  XI.  Vrcamem. 

1.  Oxides. 
Order  XII.  Cerium. 

1.  Oxides. 

2.  Salts. 

Order  XIII.  Tmiialmu 

1.  Oxides. 
Order  XIV.  CobaU. 

1.  Allojrs. 

2.  Sulphurets. 

3.  Oxides. 

4.  Salts. 


Order  XV.  Nickel.  2.  Sulphured.                   Chi^.  n. 

1.  AII0V8.  S.  Oxides.                         ^«^^ 

2.  Oxides.  O&PER  XXI.  Lead. 
Order  XVI.  Molybdenum.  l.  Sulphurets. 

1.  Sulphurets*  2.  Oxides* 

Order  XVII.  Thu  3.  Chlorides. 

1.  SuIphtfreU.  4.  Salte. 

2.  Oxides.  Order  XXtl.  Antimonj/i 
Order  XVIIL  Titanium.  I.  Alloys. 

1.  Oxides.  2.  Sulphurets. 

i.  Salts.  3.  Oxides. 

Order  XIX.  Zinc  ^.  Salts. 

1.  Sulphurets.  Order  XXIII.  Arsenic. 

2.  Oxides.  1.  Alloys. 

3.  Salts.  2.  Sulphurets. 
Order  XX.  Bismuth.  3.  Oxides. 

1.  Alloys.  4  Salts. 

order  I.      ORES  Of  aOLO. 

No  metal,  perhaps,  if  tee  except  iron,  i^  tn6te  ^lAAy  situatba. 
scattered  through  the  mineriS  kingdom  than  gold«* 
Hitherto  it  has  beetl  fbond  dtily  in  a  metallic  ist^tte ;  most 
commonly  in  gndns,  ramifications,  leates,  ot  staM  crjrstaltf. 
Occurs  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slal€!^  alsb  in  yeifis.  It  is 
generally  mixed  with  quftrtz,  thbtigh  there  are  instances  of 
its  having  occurred  in  calcareous  rodks.  It  is  not  uncom* 
mon  also  to  find  it  disseminated  through  the  ores  of  other 
metals ;  especially  iron,  mercury,  copper,  and  zinc.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  gold  is  found  in  the  warmer  r^ons  of 
the  earth.  It  abounds  in  the  sands  of  many  African  rivers, 
and  is  very  common  in  South  America  and  India.  Europe^ 
however,  is  not  destitute  of  this  metal.  Spain  was  famoua 
in  ancient  times  for  its  gold  mines,  and  several  of  the  riven 
in  France  contain  it  in  their  aands.f  But  the  principal 
gold  mines  in  Europe  are  those  of  Hungary,  and  next  to 
diem  thos^  of  Sfdtsbiirg.  Gold  also  has  been  discovered  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  more  lately  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow  in  Ireland.^ 

*  BergBuun.  f  Rcfamkiiir,  Itten.  Ptir.  1718,  p.6S. 

X  Uojd,¥fa.'Tma.tr99,p,$6.    Mmt,  ibid.  p.  88.    Nicli6lgbo't 
Jgumal,  ii.  994. 

^  V  2 
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BooklU.^  Sp.  1.    Native  Gold.* 

Found  disseminated  in  grains,  plates,  and  small  crystals ; 
commonly  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  rhomboidal  dodeca- 
hedrons. Fracture  hackly.  Soft  Ductile.  Flexible,  but 
not  elastic.  Very  heavy.  Native  gold  is  never  completely 
pure;  it  is  alloyed  with  some  silver  of  copper,  and  some- 
times with  iron.  In  the  native  gold  found  in  Ireland, 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  alloy  appears  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly smalL  Werner  divides  this  species  into  three  sub- 
species, according  to  the  metal  with  which  the  gold  is  alloyed 

Subsp.  1.     Pure  Gold. 

Colour  gold-yellow.  It  contains  only  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion of  silver  or  copper.     Specific  gravity  firom  17*0  to 

19-O.t 

Subsp*  2.     Brass-yeUow  Native  Gold* 

Colour  brass-yellow.  Alloyed  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  silver  cr  copper.  I  found  the  specific  gravity  of  a  spe- 
cimen in  my  possession  14*4567.  On  picking  out  the 
larger  pieces  and  weighing  them  sqMurately,  I  found  their 
specific  gravity  only  13*6986.  A  proof  that  they  were  not 
quite  firee  firom  interstices.  On  analysing  this  specimen,  I 
obtained  the  following  constituents : 

Gold  ....   78 
Copper  ..   11*8 
Silver. .  •  •     9*48 
Loss  ....     0*72 


100-00 


On  dissolving  the  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  I  found  it 
not  quite  free  from  iron.  But  as  it  had  been  precipitated 
by  a  metallic  plate,  I  have  not  ventured  to  place  iron 
among  the  constituents  of  the  ore. 

Subsp.  3.     GreyishryeUow  Native  Gold. 
Colour  between  steel-grey  and  brass-yellow.    Supposed 

*  Brochanti  ii.  89«    Hitiy,  iii.  374.    JamesOD,  iii.  8. 
t  Fabroni  affirmi  tbat  it  soioeciines  octnn  ia  the  state  of  purs  folcL 
See  Ano.  de  Chim.  Ixxii.  S5. 
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to  contain  a  portion  of  platinum*    Sometimes  it  contains  chip.  ii. 
palladiwn.* 

Sp.  2.    Electrum.f 

The  term  electrunij  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  mixture 
of  gold  and  silver,  has  been  given  by  Klaproth  to  an  ore 
from  Schlangenberg  in  Siberia,  which  he  found  by  analysis 
to  be  a  compound  q£  these  two  metals. 

Its  colour  is  pale  golden-yellow.  It  occurs  in  solitary 
plates,  needles,  or  imperfect  cubes,  scattered  sometimes  in 
a  grey-coloured  sulphate  of  baiytes,  sometimes  in  horn- 
stone.    It  is  composed  of 

Gold ....  64f 
Silver  ...  36 


100 


ORDER  II.      ORES  OF  FLATINUM.jl 

Hitherto  no  mine  of  platinum  has  been  discovered.  It. 
is  found  in  small  scales  or  grains  in  the  sands  of  the  river 
Pinto,  at  Choco,  Popayen,  and  Quito  in  Peru,  and  near 
Carthagena  in  South  America.  Repositoiy  unknown.  It 
occurs  also  in  Brazil  in  the  silver  mines  of  that  country, 
and  in  the  same  state  of  small  grains  as  in  Peru.  It  is  also 
accompanied  by  the  four  new  metals  which  are  found  in 
the  Peruvian  platinum.^ 

*  Cload,  Ann.  de  Chim.  ludv.  99.  f  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iv.  1. 

I  See  Brownriggy  Phil.  Trans.  xWi.  684.  Lewis,  ihid.  xlviii.  6S8 ;  and 
1.  148.  Margraff,  Mem.  Berlin,  1757,  p.  314.  Macqner,  Mem.  Par. 
1758,  p.  119.  Bii£fbn,  Jour,  de  Pbys.  iii.  324.  Morveaa,  ibid.  wi.  193. 
Bergman,  Opusc.  ii.  166.  Tillet,  Mem.  Par.  1779,  p.  373,  385,  and 
545.  Crell,  Crell'i  Annals,  1784,  1  Band.  3S8.  Willis,  Manchester 
Memoirs,  ii.  467.  Mnssin  Puschkin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxiv.  St05.  Mop- 
Teau,  ibid.  xxv.  Proust,  ibid,  xxxvi.  146.  Brochant,  ii.  86.  Haiij^iiL 
368.     Jameson,  ii.  100. 

S  WoUaston,  Phil.  Mag.  xxxiii.  950.  Vauquelin  has  lately  detected 
platinum  in  the  silver  mine  of  Guadalcanal  in  Estremadnra,  a  province 
of  Spain.  In  the  ore  of  that  mine  it  is  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes 
in  very  minute  quantity,  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent.  lo 
this  ore  it  is  not  mixed  with  the  four  newly  discovered  metab  which  ao* 
company  American  platinum.  This  is  the  first  well  authenticated  in- 
stance of  the  discovery  of  platinnm  in  the  Old  Continent.  Afin,  d«  Cbim< 
Jx.  3J7. 
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Book  IlL  OENUS  I.     AIX0T8  OF  PLATINUM. 

Sp.  1.    Nqtive  Platinum — Platma. 

Colour  very  light  steel-grey,  which  iipfuroacbes  silrer* 
white.  Occurs  in  small  grains,  soniatimes  a  little  convex 
on  one  side.  ^.lUstre  shining  metallic*  Fracture  not  deter* 
mined.  Soft.  Malleable.  Flexible.  %>ecific  grayi^ 
never  exceeds  17*7«*    Soluble  in  i^troinuriatic  4ci4* 

ORDER  III.      ORS  OF  PAtl'ADIUlf* 

Native  palladium  was  detected  by  Dr.  WoUaston  in  the 
native  platinum  from  BraziL  It  occurs  in  small  plates 
similar  in  colour  to  native  platina,  but  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  texture,  which  is  diverging  fibrous.  It  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  platinum  and  iridium  united  to  it.  f 

ORDER  nr.      ORB  OF  IRIDIUM. 

SitDitioo.  Hitherto  this  ore  has  been  fiiond  only  mixed  witb  that 
of  plutinum,  in  grains  so  nearly  similar  to  those  of  that  ore 
«s  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  treated  crude  platina  in 
considerable  quantities  with  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  ore 
of  iridium  remained  behind,  not  being  in  the  least  acted  on 
by  that  menstruum. 

The  ore  of  iridium  is  harder  than  crude  platina,  is  not 
malleable,  appears  to  be  composed  of  plates  of  a  peculiar 
lustre.  Specific  gravity  19*5.  Composed  of  osmium  and 
iridium  alloyed  toother.  % 

QRDEa   V.      ORES  OF  TRLLURIUH.  § 

Hitherto  teUurium  has  only  been  fi>nnd  in  Transylva- 
nia.  It  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Fatzbay,  Ofienbanya,  and 
Nagyag;  which  are  considered  as  gold  mines,  because  they 
contain  less  or  more  of  that  metaL  Tellurium  h^  been 
found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  combined  with  gold,  silver, 
or  lead.  There  are  four  ores  of  it,  distinguished  fix>m  each 
other  since  the  analysis  of  Klaproth;  namely, 

•  Wollastoo.  f  WoUaston,  Phil.  Trans.  ISOg,  p.  189* 

X  WoUastou,  Phil.  Trans.  1805.  §  KUpro^  iii.  1. 


ORES..- 
I.  AIXOTS. 

1 .  Native  tellarium.  5.  White  or  yellow  ore^ 

2.  Graphic  ore*  4.  Foliated  or  black  ore. 

GENUS  I*     ALLOYS. 

Sp.:  1.    Native  TeUurium.^ 
Aumm  Paradoxicumj  Problematicunu 

This  mineral  has  been  found  only  in  the  mine  of  Ma- 
xiahilf,  in  the  Fatzbay  mountains  in  Transylvania.  It 
occurs  massive  and  disseminated ;  and  also  crystallized,  it  ii 
said*  Lustre  shining,  metallic  Fracture  foliated.  In 
small  granular  distinct  concretions.  Soft.  Easily  frangi- 
ble.    Specific  gravity  5'73  to  6*11 5.t 

Sp.  2.     Graphic  Ore.  % 
Schrifterz.    Aurvm  Graphicum. 

This  species  has  been  found  only  in  the  mine  called 
Franciscus,  at  Offenbanya  in  Transylvania.  It  is  usually 
in  the  state  of  small  six-sided  prismatic  crystals,  grouped 
together  in  rows,  and  often  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  written  characters.  Colour  light 
steel  grey.  External  lustre  splendent ;  internal  glistening, 
metallic  Fracture  fine-grained  uneven.  Fragments  sharp- 
edged.     Soft.     Brittle.     Specific  gravity  5*728. 

Sp.  S.     White  or  Yellow  Ore.^     Gelberz  of  Klaproth. 

This  ore  has  been  found  only  in  the  mine  of  Nagyag  in 
Transylvania.  It  seems  to  b^  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  last  species.  Found  disseminated,  or  crystallized  in 
small  fouivsided  prisms.  Colour  silver-white,  passing  into 
brass-yellow.  Lustre  of  the  principal  fracture  splendent, 
of  the  cross  fiucture  glis^ning,  metallic.  Fracture  in  one 
direction  foliated,  in  another  small-grained  uneven.  Soft 
Somewhat  sectiie.    Specific  gravity  10*678^ 

*  Klaprotii,  ill.  8.    Brochant,  ii.  480.    Haiiy,  iv.  SS5.    Jameson,  iii. 
461.  f  Klaproth. 

t  Klaproth,  iii.  16.    Brodiant,  ii.  48t.    Haiiy,  iv.  3S7.    JamesofD, 

lll.'4w4. 

S  Klaproth,  iii.  90.    Brodiant,  ii.  484.    Jameson^  iii.  46tf . 
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Book  in.      Were  we  to  suppose  the  lead  accidentally  mixed,  the 
composition  of  this  ore  would  agree  with  that  of  the  last. 

Sp.  4.     Pdiated  or  Black  Ore.  • 

This  ore  is  fomid  at  Nagyag,  and  is  wrought  for  the  gold 
which  it  contains.  It  occurs  in  plates,  or  in  six-sided  tables 
somewhat  elongated.  Colour  between  lead-grey  and  iron- 
black.  External  lustre  splendent ;  internal  glistening,  me- 
tallic. Fracture  foliated.  Fragments  tabular.  In  granular 
distinct  concretions.  Stains  a  little.  Soft.  Leaves  sligh^ 
flexible.  Specific  gravity  8*918.  Soluble  in  acids  with 
effervescence. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  constituents  of 
these  ores,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth. 


•  • 


Native, 
t 

92-55 
0-25 
7*20 


Tellurium 
Gold     ... 

Iron 

Silver — 

Lead    -*• 

Copper    ....      — 
Sulphur  ...•      — 


•  •  • 


Graphic. 
t 

60   . 
80    . 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


10 


100 


100 


Ydiow. 

§ 
.  44-75 
.  26-75 

•     ^^ 
.     8*50 
.  19*50 

^^■* 
>     0*50 

100 


... 


.  •  • 


Foliated. 

II 
.   82-2 

9-0 


....     0*5 
•  ...  54-0 


• .  *  • 


.  • . 


1-3 
3-0 


100 


OllDER  VI.      0EE8  OF  MEECURY. 

Mercury  is  found  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Hungary:  it  is  found  also  in  China,**  the 
PhiUppines,  ft  and  in  Peru,  and  perhaps  Chili  XX  '^^  South 
America,  ^rhe  most  productive  mines  of  mercury  are  those 
of  Idria ;  §§  of  Almaden,  near  Cordova  in  Spain,  which 
were  wrought  by  the  Romans ;  ||  ||  of  the  Palatinate ;  ♦•*  and 
of  Quanca  Velica  in  Peru,  ftt 

*  Klaproth,  iii.  26.     Brocbaot,  ii.  480.    Jamesoo,  iii.  468. 
t  Beitrage,  iii.  8.       X  Ibid.  p.  20.       §  Ibid.  p.  25.       ||  Ibid.  p.  32. 
f  •  See  £ntrecolle>  Lettres  Edificant^i.  ff  Car^eri'sVoysg96• 

|  ^  See  Molina's  Natural  History  of  Chili. 
^^  $copoliy  Jour,  de  Mio.  No.  xxxiv.  p.  915. 

II 11  See  Bowie's  Natural  History  of  Spaio,  and  Jour,  de  Min,  No.  xxxi. 
p.  855.  f  Jour,  de  Min.  Not.  vi.  afid  vii, 

f  f  f  See  Ulloa's  Memoirs  conceruing  America. 

5 


ORES.  MI 

Mercury  has  never  been  found  in  Britain^  nor  has  any  Cha^  il. 
mine  worth  working  been  discovered  in  France.  v.— ^^—n ^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  all  the  ores  of  this 
metal  hitherto  observed. 

I.  Alloys.  2.  Carbo-sulphuret         Table  or 

1.  Native.  III.  Chlorides.  thcipeciet. 

2.  Amalgam  of  silver.  1.  Horn  mercury. 

II.    SULPHURETS. 

1.  Cinnabar* 

It  is  from  the  sulphuret  that  most  of  the  mercury  of  com* 
merce  is  extracted.  Mercury  occurs  in  two  distinct  forma- 
tions ;  namely,  in  beds  among  rocks  of  clay  slate,  talc  slate^ 
and  chlorite  slate,  in  primitive  mountains ;  and  in  the  inde- 
pendent coal  formation. 

GENUS  I.      ALLOTS. 

Sp.  1.     Native  Mercury.* 

Native  mercury  is  found  in  most^  mercurial  mines;  it 
is  in  small  globules,  scattered  through  difierent  kinds  of 
stones,  clays,  and  ores. 

Fluid.     Colour  tin  white.     Specific  gravity  about  13*6. 

Sp.  2.    Amalgam  of  Silver,  t    Native  Amalgam. 

This  mineral  has  been  found  in  the  lead  mine  of  Sala,  % 
in  the  province  of  Westmannland  in  Sweden ;  in  the  mines 
of  Deux  Fonts, $  in  the  Palatinate;  and  in  other  places. 
It  is  in  thin  plates,  or  grains,  or  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
and  dodecahedrons. 

Its  colour  is  silvery  white  or  grey*  Fracture  conchoidaL 
Lustre  metallic.  Creaks  when  cut.  Very  soft.  S^pecific 
gravity  above  10.  Tinges  gold  white.  Before  the  blow* 
pipe  the  mercury  evapcHtites  and  leaves  the  silver. 

A  specimen  of  this  amalgam,  analysed  by  Klaproth, 
contained 

«  Brochant,  ii,  96.     Haiiy,  iii.  493.    Jameson,  iii.  SO, 
t  Kirwan,  ii.  293.    Brochant,  ii.  99.     Haiiy,  iii.  4SS.    Janissoa 
ni.  S3.  t  Cronstedt's  Mio. 

S  Hejer,  Crell's  Annalf,  1790. 
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Mercury  72*5 
SUver  . .  27*5 


100-0 1 

Sometimes  it  coalnins  a  mixture  of  alumiuai  and  some- 
times the  proportion  of  mercury  is  so  great  tbat  the  amal- 
gam  is  nearly  as  soft  as  pastes 

GENUS   II.      8ULPHUUTS. 

Sp.  1.    Native  Cinnabar.X 

This  ore,  which  is  found  in  almost  all  mercurial  mines, 
is  sometimes  in  veins,  sometimes  disseminated,  sometimes  in 
grains,  and  sometimes  crystallized.  It  is  divided  into  two 
subspecies,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  coloar. 

Subsp.  1.    Dwrk  Red  Cinnabar. 

Colour  cochineal-red ;  sometimes  falling  into  lead-grey^ 
sometimes  passmg  into  carmine-red.  Massfre,  disseminated, 
arid  crystallized  in  obtuse  rfaombsi  sixHsdded  tables,  six-sided 
prisms,  tetrahedrons,  and  octahedrons*  $  Primitiye  form, 
according  to  Haiiy,  the  r^jular  six-sided  prism.  Internal 
Uistjre  glistening,  adamantine*  Fiaolure  sometimes  fine^ 
grained  uneven;  sometimes  even  and  eoncboidal;  also 
foliated.  Fragments  indeterminale^  blunt-edged.  Massive 
varieties  opaque;  crystals  transluottt*  Streak  scarlet  red; 
and  shining.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  Very  easily  frangible. 
Specific  gravity  from  6-902  to  8-160. 

Subsp.  2.    Bright  Red  Cinnabar. 
Colour  scarlet  red.    Massive  and  disseminated.   Internal 

•  Beitrage,  i.  183.  +  Phil.  Mag.  xiv.  41. 

...  *  ^^irwan,  ii.  228.    Brodumt,  u.  106.    Hauy,  iu.  437.    Jamwn^ 
^'  ^^'  §  Koin€  de  Lisle,  iu.|154. 
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lustre  glimraermg ;  of  the  cross  fracture  dull.    Fracture  Chip.  lU 
between  earthy  and  fibrous;  cross  fracture  earthy.     Frag* 
ments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged.     Opaque.     Streak  shin- 
ing.   Soils.    Very  soft.     Sectile.    Very  easily  frangible. 
Heavy. 

Sp.  2.     Hepatic  Ore  or  Carbostdphuret.* 

This  ore  is  divided  into  two  subspecies,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  fracture. 

Subsp.  1.     Compact  Hepatic  Ore. 

This  ore,  which  is  the  most  common  in  the  mines  of 
Idria,  is  always  amorphous,  and  is  often  mixed  with  native 
mercury  and  cinnabar.  Found  massive.  Colour  between 
dark  cochineal  and  dark  lead  grey.  Its  streak  cochineal  red 
and  shining.  Fracture  even.  Opaque.  Internal  lustre 
glistening,  semimetallic.  Soft.  Sectile.  Very  easily  fi-an- 
gible.  Specific  gravity  from  7'100+  to  7*1864  Wheo 
heated  the  mercury  evaporates.  It  is  insoluble  ia  nitric^ 
and  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  § 

Subsp.  2.  Slaty  Hepatic  Ore. 

Occurs  in  Idria,  Almadin  in  Spain,  and  in  Siberia.  Co^ 
lour  as  the  preceding.  Massive.  Lustre  of  principal 
fracture  shining;  of  cross  fracture  glimmering,  aemimetaUie. 
Principal  fracture  curved  thick  slaty;  cross  fracture  un- 
even. Fragments  slaty.  Very  easily  frangible.  In  other 
respects  agrees  with  the  preceding. 

Dobereiner  considers  this  ore  as  a  compound  of  mercury 
with  sulphuret  of  carbon.  |  Its  constituents  nearly  corres- 
pond to  the  supposition,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  2  atoms 
of  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  1  atom  of  mercury. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  constituents  of 
these  species,  according  to  the  most  recent  analysis. 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  234.  Brocbant,  ii.  104.  Jameson,  iii.  39.  Klaprotb^ 
Gehlen's  Jour.  v.  437.  t  Klaproth.  |  Kirwan. 

§  See  Jour,  de  Phjs.  xxiv.  61. 
II  Schweigger's  Joumal^  xii.  330. 
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GENUS  III.    CHLORIDES. 

Sp.  1.     Corneous  Meraury.^ 

This  ore  was  first  discovered  by  Woulfe  in  the  mines  of 
the  Palatinate :  it  has  since  been  observed  at  Idria,  Spain, 
and  other  places.  Colour  ash-grey,  which  passes  into  yel- 
lowish-grey,  greyish-white,  and  sometimes  inclines  to 
greenish-grey.  Usually  in  small  vesicles  crystallized  within. 
Crystals  rectangular  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four- 
sided  rhomboidal  summits.  Very  small.  Internal  lustre 
splendent,  adamantine.  Fracture  straight  foh'ated;  some- 
times in  fine  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent, 
at  least  on  the  edges.  Streak  similar.  Soft  Sectile.  Ea- 
sily fi-angible.     Volatilized  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Mr.  Woulfe  discovered  that  this  ore  generally  contains 
come  sulphuric  acid.**  The  constituents  of  this  mineral 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth  are. 

Oxide  of  mercury 76*0 

Muriatic  acid 16*4 

Sulphuric  acid 7*6 

100-0  tt 

*  Lumpadiusy  Handbuch  zur  Chem.  Anal.  p.  960. 

t  From  Japan.     Klaproth,  Gehlen's  Jour.  ▼.  435. 

I  From  Ncumarktel.     Klapmth,  Ibid.  p.  436. 

S  From  Idha.     Klaproth,  Ibid.  p.  440. 
..  II  ^copoliy  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxvi.  919.   Kirwan,  ii.  %06,   Brocbant, 
«-10l.  Haiiy,  iii.  447.  Jameson,  iii.  26.  ••  Phil.  Trans.  Ixvi.  618. 

Tt  Quoted  by  Profbsor  Jameson;  Mineralogy,  iii.  S8. 
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ORDER  VII.     ORES  OF  SILVER.  Chap.  II. 

Silver,  like  gold,  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  tro- 
pical regions.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  newest  primitive 
formations,  and  most  of  the  species  have  been  observed 
only  in  veins.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
ores  of  this  metal  at  present  known. 

I.  ALLOYS.  Antimonial.  ^e^lT"^* 

Native  silver.  White  silver  ore.  ^^ 

Auriferous,  &c.  iii.  oxides. 
Antimonial.  Red  silver  ore. 

Arsenlacal.  iv.  chlorides. 
Bismuthic  Hornsilver. 

II.   SULPHURETS.  V.   SALTS. 

Common  sulphuret.  Carbonate. 

GENUS   I.      ALLOYS   OF   SILVER. 

Sp.  1.     Native  Silver. * 

Native  silver,  so  called  because  the  silver  Is  nearly  in  a 
state  of  purity,  forms  the  principal  part  of  some  of  the 
richest  silver  mines  in  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  in  small 
lumps ;  soiaetimes  crystallized  in  cubes,  hexahedrons,  oc- 
tahedrons, or  dodecahedrons;  sometimes  in  leaves,  or 
threads,  often  so  connected  with  each  other  as  to  resemble 
branches  of  trees,  and  therefore  called  dendrites.  The  silver 
in  the  famous  mines  of  Potosi  has  this  last  form.  When 
newly  extracted,  it  is  not  unlike  small  branches  of  fir.f 

The  colour  of  native  silver  is  white;  often  tarnished. 
Lustre  metallic.  Fracture  hackly.  Harder  than  gold. 
Malleable.     Specific  gravity  fi-om  10  to  10*338. 

The  silver  in  this  species  b  almost  constantly  alloyed 
with  from  *03  to  '05  of  some  other  metal,  fi'equently  gold 
or  arsenic,  or  antimony. 

Sp.  2.  Auriferous  Silver.X 

This  alloy  is  uncommon.  It  has  been  observed  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  in  Norway,  and  at  Schlangenberg  in  Siberia.    Its 

•  Kirwan,  ii.  108.  Calling.  Act.  liter.  Svecis,  1738,  p.  490.  Bro- 
chant,  ii.  114.    Haiiy,  iii.  384.    Jameson,  iii.  43. 

f  Berf^man,  Phys.  Gcogr.    Jour,  de  Mia.  No.  xti.  p.  20. 
X  Brochaot,  ii.  316.    JauMson,  iiL  59. 
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look  III.  colour  is  yeIlo#i6h**white.    Its  lustre  metallic    Soft.    Mai* 
leable.    Specific  gravity  abore  10*6. 

Sp.  3.   Antimonial  Silver  Ore.* 

This  alloy  is  found  in  the  silver  mines  o^  Spain  and  Ger« 
many,  and  is  sometimes  in  grains  or  lumps^  and  sometimes 
crystallized  in  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  whose  sides  are 
longitudinally  streaked.f 

Colour  between  silver  and  tin  white.  Its  lustre  metallic 
Soft.  Specific  gravity  from  9*4406j:  to  10.§  Fracture 
perfect  foliated.  In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Sectile. 
Rather  easily  frangible.  Before  the  blow-pipe  the  anti- 
mony evaporates  in  a  grey  smoke,  and  leaves  a  brownish 
dag,  which  tinges  borax  green.  If  borax  be  used  at  first 
a  silver  bead  may  be  obtained. 

This  alloy  was  supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  till  Bergman 
examined  it,  and  found  only  silver  and  antimony. || 

Sp.  4.  Arsenical  Silver  Ore.^* 

This  ore  is  veiy  rare^  and  has  hitherto  heexk  found  chiefly 
at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz.  Colour  tin  white.  Found 
disseminated  in  round  masses,  and  crystallized  in  six-sided 
prisms  and  pyramids.  Lustre  metallic  Fracture  foliated. 
Soft.  Sectile.  Easily  firangible.  Very  heavy.  Before 
the  blow-pipe  arsenic  flies  oS^  and  a  button  of  silver  re- 
mains. 

Sp.  5.    Bisfttuihic  Silver  Ore.ff 

This  ore  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  mine  of 
Friedrich-Christian  in  the  Schapbach  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Colour  pale  lead-grey.  Disseminated  and  sometimes 
crystallized  in  capillary  crystals.  Lustre  glistening  and 
metallic  Fracture  fine  grained  uneven.  Soft.  Sectile. 
£asily  frangible. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  such  of 
the  preceding  species  as  have  been  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis. 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  110.  Brochant^  ii.  119.  Klaprothy  lii.  173.  Haiiy^ 
iii.  391.    JamesoDy  iii.  53.  f  Rom^  de  lisle,  iii.  461. 

^  Haiij,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  zxx.  473.  ^  Kirwao,  ii.  11. 

l(  Opusc.  ii.  415. 
•*  Kirwaiiy  ii.  111.   Brocbaat,  ii.  IStf.    Haiiy,  iu.  396.    JaSMioa,  iii. 
56.  tf  Jamwon,  iii.  56. 
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GENUS    II.      8ULPHURET8. 

Sp.  1.     Common  Sulphuret  of  Silver.*''^ 
Vitreous  Silver  Ore — Silver  Glance. 

This  ore  occurs  in  the  silver  mines  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary. It  is  sometimes  in  masses,  sometimes  in  threads, 
and  sometimies  crystallized.  Its  crystals  are  either  cubes  or 
octahedrons,  or  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  whose  angles 
and  edges  are  often  variously  truncated.  For  a  description 
of  the  varieties  produced  by  these  truncatures,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Rom^  de  Lisle  tf  and  Haily.  Jf 

Its  colour  is  dark  blackish  lead-grey,  often  tarnished. 
Internal  lustre  metallic.  Fracture  small-grained  uneven. 
Soft.  May  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  lead.  Flexible  and 
malleable.  Specific  gravity  6*909$$  to  7*215.11 1|  In  a  geotlje 
heat  the  sulphur  evaporates.  Melts  when  heated  to  r^- 
Dess.  * 

Sp.  2.  Antimamal  suJphwret  ••* — Brittle  siher  Ore. 

This  ore  occurs  chiefly  in  Saxony  dnd  Hungary,  always 

♦  Fordycc,  Phil.  Trans.  1776,  p.  532. 
.  f  Klaprotb,  Beitrage,  ii.  301,  and  iiL  175. 
X  Vauquelio,  Haiiy,  iii.  392.  ^  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  187. 

H  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  297. 

**  Kirwan,  ii.  115.    Brochant,  ii.  134.    Haiiy,  iii.  398.    Jameson^  iii. 
08.  f  f  Crystal],  iii.  441.  It  Miner,  iii.  399. 

^  Brisson.  ||||  Gellert. 

^**  Kirwan,  ii.  117.  Brochant,ii«  138.  Hauy,u].416.  Jameson,  iii.  74. 
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Book  III.  in  veins,  and  usually  accompanies  dark-red  silver  ore# 
Colour  between  iron-black  and  dark  lead-grey.  Massive^ 
and  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  lenses,  and  four-sided 
tables  variously  truncated.  External  lustre  splendent ;  in- 
ternal shining,  metallic.  Fracture  coarse  and  fine  grained 
uneven ;  of  the  crystals  imperfect  small  conchoidal.  Streak 
retains  the  colour  and  lustre.  Soft.  Brittle.  Very  easily 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  7'208.*  Before  the  blow-pipe 
the  sulphur  and  antimony  exhale,  leaving  a  bead,  which 
may  be  freed  from  iron  by  fusion  with  nitre  and  borax^ 

Sp.  8.     fFhite  Silver  Ore.f 

This  ore  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mine  of 
Himmelfurst  in  Saxony.  Colour  light  lead-grey.  Massive. 
Internal  lustre  glistening,  metallic.  Fracture  usually  even. 
Soft.  Slightly  sectile.  Very  easily  firangible.  Specific 
gravity  5*322,  according  to  GmeUn. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  analysis  of  the  species 
belonging  to  this  genus: 
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Silica 
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21-5 
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1-75 

0*75 
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2-75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

•  GeUert.        f  Kirwan,  ii.  119.  Brochant,  iii.  150.  Jameson,  ii.  174. 
:  K  aprotb,  Beitrage,  i.  172.  §  Sage,  HSMiy,  iii.  SM. 

II^Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  166.    Under  the  aneDic  a  little  iioii  is  i»* 

*•  Ibid.  p.  179  and  175. 
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GENU8  III.      OXIDES.  Chap.  II. 

%).  1.    Red  Silver  O^ .♦ 

This  ore  is  very  common  in  several  German  silver  mines. 
It  occurs  in  masses,  disseminated,  and  crystallized.  Werner 
subdivides  it  into  two  subspecies,  distinguished  by  their 
colour  and  geognostic  situation :  the  second  being  usually 
accompanied  by  native  arsenic  and  white  cobalt  ore,  orpi- 
ment,  and  sulphate  of  barytes ;  the  first  by  galena,  anti- 
raonial  sulphuret  of  silver,  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  and 
pyrites. 

Subsp.  1.    Dark  Red  Silver  Ore. 

Colour  between  cochineal  red  and  lead-grey.  Massive 
disseminated,  and  crystallized  in  equiangular  six-sided 
prisms,  often  variously  truncated.  Primitive  form  an  ob- 
tuse rhomboid,  whose  plane  angles  are  104^  28^  and  75^ 
Se^,  and  the  inclination  of  the  faces  109°  28'  and  70°  32^t 
External  lustre  splendent ;  sometimes  metallic,  sometimes 
adamantine.  Internal  lustre  shining,  metallic  or  semime- 
tallic.  Fracture  usually  coarse  and  small  grained  uneven. 
Crystallized  varieties  imperfect  small  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate,  blunt-edged.  Massive  varieties 
opaque,  crystals  semi-transparent.  Streak  cochineal  red. 
Soft.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from 
5*563  to  5*608.  Before  the  blow-pipe  decrepitates,  melts 
with  slight  bubbling,  emitting  a  dense  smoke,  which  co* 
lours  the  charcoal  yellow^  and  leaves  a  button  of  silver. 

Subsp.  2.    Light  Red  Silver  Ore. 

Colour  passes  from  carmine  red  to  a  medium  between 
cochineal  red  and  lead  grey.  Massive,  disseminated,  and 
crystallized  in  acute  six-sided  prisms,  often  variously  trun- 
cated. Internal  lustre  firom  splendent  to  glistening,  ada- 
mantine.    Fracture  usually  imperfect  small  conchoidal; 

*  Rirwan,  ii.  123.  Scopoli  de  Minera  Argenti  Rabra.  Sage,  Jour, 
de  Phys.  xxxiv.  331  and  xli.  370.;  and  Nout.  Jour,  de  Phys.  ii.  284. 
Westmmb,  Jour,  de  Pbys.  xliii.  291.  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  141.  Bro- 
cbant,  ii.  143.  Haiiy,  iii.  402.  Proust,  Jour,  de  Phys.  lix.  403.  Jame- 
son, iii.  77.  t  Haiiy,  iiL  403. 

VOL.  III.  2  a 
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Book  IIL  sdfhetimes  passing  into  coarse  and  small  grained  uneven, 
sometimes  to  imperfect  foliated.  Fragments  indeterminate^ 
pretty  sharp-edged.  Massive  varieties  translucent  on  the 
edges,  crystals  transparent.  Streak  aurorarred.  Soft. 
Sectile.  Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  5*443  to 
5*592.  Becomes  electric  by  friction,  but  only  when  in- 
sulated.* Soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  eflervescence.f  Before 
the  blow-pipe  melts,  blackens,  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
gives  out  a  white  smoke  with  a  slight  garlic  smell,  and 
leaves  a  silver  bead.:^ 

The  composition  of  this  ore  was  long  ambiguous.  The 
older  chemists  considered  it  as  a  combination  of  silver, 
arsenic,  and  sulphur ;  and  Bergman,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  has  given  us  these  bodies  as  its  con8tituents.§  Klap- 
roth  analyzed  it  in  1793,  and  found  only  silver,  sulphur, 
antimony,  and  oxygen.  ||  Vauquelin  confirmed  this  dis- 
covery soon  after,  and  showed  from  his  experiments,  that 
the  metals  in  the  ore  were  in  the  state  of  oxides.**  His 
opinion  was  founded  upon  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  nitric 
acid  without  effervescence,  which  has  been  lately  denied  by 
Proust  This  last  chemist  has  shown  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  red  silver  ore,  the  one  containing  arsenic,  the 
other  antimony,  ft  Though  he  has  not  described  the  spe- 
cimens which  he  subjected  to  analysis,  yet  it  is  probable, 
from  several  ciraimstances,  that  the  first  of  our  subspecies 
is  that  which  contains  the  arsenic,  and  the  second  subspe- 
cies the  antimony. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  different  ana- 
lyses of  this  ore  hitherto  made : 

*  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  xxx.  476.  f  1^<^-  ^^^  ^^^* 

I  Vauquelin,  ibid 
§  Sciagraphia,  £ng.  Trans,  p.  80.  OpQSC.ii.  898. 

II  Beiu-age,  i.  141.  •♦  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xvii.  1. 
tt  Jour,  de  Phys.  lix.  403. 
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Silver 

Autimony 

Arsenic 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 

Snlphiiric  acid 

Sulph.  of  silver 

— uutimony. ... 

—  arsenic 

Oxide  of  iron 

Sand 

Water  and  loss 


60 
20S 

in 

8*0 


100 


02 
18*5 

11 

8-5 


100 


54-87 
1613 

n-75 

11*85 


56*67 
16-13 

1507 
1213 


100 


61 
19 
1» 
U-1 


100 


too 


s 


58 
3.^ 

3 
3 
3 


100 


(  «    '    Chap.  II. 
"^       Cootdm- 

—  CQtB. 


74-35 

25 
65 


100 


The  analyses  of  Proust  differ  essentially  from  all  the 
others,  in  exhibiting  tlie  metallic  constituents,  not  in  the 
state  of  oxides,  but  of  pure  metals. 

GENUS  IV.      CHLORIDESa 

Sp.  1.     Horn  Silver.  \\ 

This  ore  occurs  at  Johanngeorgenstadt  in  Saxony,  in 
South  America,  &c.  always  in  veins,  and  usually  in  the 
upper  part.  It  is  often  amorphous,  sometimes  nearly  in 
powder,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  parallel- 
opipeds. 

Most  frequent  colour  pearl  grey  of  all  degrees  of  in- 
tensity ;  when  exposed  to  the  light  it  acquires  a  brownish 
tarnish.  Internal  lustre  shining,  resinous ;  external  splen- 
dent. Acquires  a  gloss  when  scraped  with  a  knife.  Trans- 
lucent. Fracture  between  imperfect  flat  conchoidal  and 
fine-grained  uneven.  Soft.  Flexible.  Malleable.  Easily 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  4'745**  to  4*804.tt  Before  the 
blow-pipe  it  instandy  melts,  and  gradually  evaporates,  but 
may  be  reduced  by  adding  an  alkali. 

That  this  ore  contains  muriatic  acid  has  been  long 
known.     Mr.  Woulfe  first  showed  that  it  contained  also 

•  Klaproth/Beitrage,  i.  155. 

i  Vauquelin,  Joor.  de  Min.  No.  zvii.  p.  4  and  7. 

X  Lampadius,  Uandbach,  ziir  ChemischeD  Al^aljse  der  Mineral 
Korp«r.  S  Proust,  Jour,  .de  Phys.  lix.  407  and  409. 

II  Kirwan,  ii.  113.  Laipoann,  Nov.  Comm.  Petropol.  zix.  482.  Mon- 
net,  Mem.  Scav.  Etrang.  ix.  717.  Brochant,  ii.  127.  Haiiy,  iii.  418. 
Jameson,  iii.  60.  ^  Brisson.  -ff  GeUart. 

2  o^ 
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Book  ni.  sulphuric  acid  ;*  and  this  discovery  has  been  confirmed  by 
^'■"  V""  ^  Klaproth,  according  to  whose  walysis  tfaia  ore  is  com- 
posed of 
CoDttim-  6''75  silver, 

•ott.  6*75  oxygen. 

6*00  oiude  of  iron. 
14*75  muriatic  acid. 
*25  sulphuric  add. 
1*75  alumina. 
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The  alumina  can  only  be  conndered  ^w  mixed  with  the 
ore.  Sometimes  its  quantity  amounts  to  *67  of  the  whole.^ 
Kl^roth  has  published  the  analysis  of  a  variety  of  this  ore 
from  Peru,  which  differs  a  good  deal  in  its  properties  from 
the  preceding. 

Its  colour  is  grejrish  and  greenish-white,  passing  into 
light  olive-green.  Massive.  Lustre  splendent,  adamitntine. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminate.  In  large 
and  small  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent 
Very  soft.  Perfectly  malleable.  Very  heavy.  By  Klap- 
roth's  analysis  it  is  composed  of 

76*0  silver. 
7*6  oxygen. 
16*4  muriatic  add. 
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GENUS  V.      SAX«T8. 

Sp.  1.     Carbonate  of  SUver.Ji 

This  ore  was  discovered  in  1788  by  Mr.  Sdb  in  the  mine 
of  Winceslas  in  Suabia.  It  is  sometimes  in  masses,  some- 
times disseminated  through  other  minerals. 

Its  colour  is  greyish-black.  Its  streak  bright.  Its  lustre 
metallic.  Its  fracture  uneven.  Soft.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  considerable.  Effervesces  with  aci^s.  Melts  leasily 
before  the  blow-pipe.     Froths  with  borax. 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1776.  f  Beitragc,  i.  134.  t  Hw^i.  p.  tST. 

§  Beitra&;e,  iv.  10. 

II  Kirwmn^  ii.  112.    Brbchant,  ii.  155.    Jamesooi  iii.  89. 
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According  to  Selb,  it  contains 

72-5  sUver.  Coosti- 

15'5  carbonate  of  antimony.  tuents. 

12*0  carbonic  acid. 


100*0  and  a  little  copper. 

ORDER  VIII.      ORES  OF  COPPER. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  most  generally  dbtributed  metals^ 
and  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  states.  It  is  found  in  almost 
every  formation,  but  is  more  frequent  in  the  newer  primi- 
tive than  in  any  of  posterior  date.  It  is  most  common  in 
veins,  but  exists  also  abundantly  in  beds.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  view  of  all  the  ores  of  this  metal  hitherto 
described: 


I.  Alloys. 

2.  Blue  carbonate.               TMtoi 

1.  Native  copper. 

9.  Malachite.                        **  '^^' 

11.    SULPUURE*^. 

4.  Mountain  green. 

1.  Common  sulphuret. 

5.  Iron      shot     mountain 

2.  Variegated  copper  ore. 

green. 

3.  Copper  pyrites. 

6.  Silicate. 

4.  White  copper  ore. 

7.  Carbo-silicate. 

5.  Grey  copper  ore. 

8.  Arseniate. 

6.  Black  copper  ore. 

Lamellar  arseniate. 

III.  Oxides. 

Lenticular. 

1.  Red  copper  ore. 

Olive-coloured. 

2.  Tile  ore. 

9.  Martial  arseniate. 

3.  Cc^per  black. 

10.  Muriate. 

IV.  Salts. 

11.  Phosphate. 

1  •  Anhydrous  carbonate. 

12.  Sulphate. 

GENUS   I.      ALLOTS. 

Sp.  1.    Native  Copper.* 

Native  copper  occurs  now  and  then  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  copper  mines;  sometimes  it  is  in  masses,  sometimes 
in  plates  and  threads,  which  assume  a  variety  of  forms;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Siberia,  it  is  crystallized  in  cubes,  octahe- 
drons, cubo-octahedrons,  and  six-sided  prisms  terminated 
by  six-sided  pyramids,t  and  in  tetrahedrons. 

*  Kirwao,  u.  197.  Brochant,  ii.  158.  Haiij,  iii.  518.  Jameson, 
iii.  95.  t  Hauj,  Jour,  de  Miu.  No.  vad.  509. 
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Colour  commonly  that  of  copper,  but  go 
'  brown.    Lustre  metallic.   Streak  brighter.   Fi 
Flexible  and  malleable.    Harder  than  silver, 
vity  from  7-6  '  to  8-5844.+ 

GENUS   11.      B0U>BUBXT8. 

Sp.  1 .    Common  SulphureLX 

Vitreous  Copper  Ore.     Co/)per  Gla 

This  ore  occurs  in  veins  and  beds  both  in 

floetz  rocks.     Werner  divides  it  into  two  sub 

guished  chiefiy  by  their  fracture. 

Subsp.  I.  Compact  ^dpkuret. 
Colour  dark  lead  grey,  passing  into  blsckl 
often  a  tempered  steel  tarnish.  Massive  and 
and  rarely  crystallized  in  cubes,  six-sided  ) 
six-uded  pyramids,  and  octahedrons.  E 
shining,  internal  glistening  metallic.  F: 
grained  uneven ;  passing  into  conchoidaL 
determinate,  sharp-edged.  Streak  unaltered. 
Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  from  4*12 

Subsp.  2.    FoUated  Sidphuret. 

Colour  as  the  preceding.  Massive  and 
Has  not  been  observed  in  crystals.  Lusti 
fracture  shining;  of  cro^  fracture  glimme 
Principal  fracture  pretty  straight  foliated  with 
age;  cross  fracture  fine  grained  uneven.  F 
terminate,  blunt-«dged.  Always  in  granuli 
cretions.     In  other  characters  agrees  with  th 

This  species  before  the  blow-pipe  melts  ea» 
in  fusion  exhibits  a  green  pearl,  which,  on 
vered  with  a  brown  crust.     Tinges  borax  gr 

Sp.  2.    Fariegated  Copper  OreJf^     Bunt 
This  ore  is  found  in  masses,  or  plates,  oi 

•  Kirwan,  Miner,  ii.  198.  f  Haiij,  Jonr.  da  * 

t  Kirwan,  ii.  144.  firochant,  ii.  163.  Haiiy,  ii.  i 
*"■  S  Kinvap. 

I  K'rwan,  Min.  ii,  !«.     Brochant,  ij.   166.     Hai 
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sometimes  also  it  is  said  to  be  crystallized  in  octahedrons.  Chap.  ii. 
Colour  intermediate  between  copper-red  and  pinchbeck- 
brown  ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  first  red, 
and  then  successively  violet,  azure,  and  sky-blue,  and  at 
last  green;  and  all  these  colours  appear  often  together. 
Internal  lustre  shining,  metallic.  Fracture  small  imperfect 
conchoidal.  Streak  similar.  Soft.  Specific  gravity  4*956 
to  4*983.*     Somewhat  sectile.     Easily  firangible. 

Effervesces  with  nitric  acid,  and  tinges  it  green.  Defla- 
grates with  nitre.  Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  readily  with- 
out smoke,  vapour,  or  smell ;  but  is  not  reduced.  Tinges 
borax  a  bright  green, 

Sp.  3.    Copper  Pyrites.^ 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  the  ores  of  cop- 
per. It  occurs  both  in  veins  and  beds  in  almost  every  for- 
mation. Found  massive,  or  disseminated,  or  crystallized. 
The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  the  tetrahedron ;  some- 
times the  angles  are  truncated ;  sometimes  it  is  crystallized  in 
octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons.  Colour  brass-yellow,  pass- 
ing on  the  one  hand  to  golden-yellow,  on  the  other  to  steel- 
grey.  Surface  usually  tarnished.  Internal  lustre  shining, 
metallic  Fracture  uneven.  Soft;  scarcely  gives  fire  with 
steel.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  4*31 5. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  decrepitates,  emits  die 
odour  of  sulphur,  and  melts  into  a  black  globule,  which 
gradually  assumes   the  colour  of  copper.     Tinges  borax 

green. 

Sp.  4.    IVhxte  Copper  Ore.X 

This  species,  first  noticed  by  Henkel,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  among  the  copper  ores.  It  occurs  in  the  primitive 
mountains,  and  has  been  observed  in  Cornwall,  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  &c.  Colour  between  silver-white  and 
bronze-yellow.  The  fi'acture  soon  acquires  a  greyish-yellow 
tarnish.  Massive  and  disseminated.  Internal  lustre  glist- 
ening, metallic.  Fracture  small-grained  uneven.  Soft, 
passing  into  semihard.    Brittle.    Easily  fitmgible.    Specific 

•  Kirwan. 

f  Kirwan,  ii.  140.  Brocbant,  ii.  109.  Haiiy,  iii.  5S9.  Jamesoo,  iii. 
114. 

)  Kirwaa,  ii.  15S.    Brochaot,  ii.  173.    JamesoD,  iii.  190. 
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Book  IIL  gravity  4*500.*  Before  the  blow-pipe  yields  a  white  smoker 
which  has  an  arsenical  smell,  and  then  melts  into  a  greyish 
black  slag.  Said  to  be  composed  of  capper j  iron,  arsenic 
and  sulphur,  and  to  contain  about  40  per  cent  of  copper. 

Sp.  5.    Grey  Copper  Ore  \ — Fahl  Ore. 

This  ore  is  found  hi  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Hungary,  &c» 
It  occurs  massive  and  disseminated,  and  often  also  crystal- 
lized. The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  the  regular  te- 
trahedron ;  but,  in  general,  either  the  an^es  or  the  edges^ 
or  both,  are  truncated  or  bevelled4 

Colour  steel-grey ;  often  tarnished,  and  then  dark-grey* 
Streak  sometimes  unaltered,  sometimes  reddish  brown. 
Powder  blackish ;  sometimes  with  a  tint  of  red.  Internal 
lustre  glistening,  metallic.  Fracture  coarse  and  small 
grained  uneven ;  sometimes  inclines  to  imperfect  conchoi-* 
daL  Semihard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  4*8648.§  De- 
flagrates with  nitre.  Before  the  blow-pipe  crackles,  but  at 
last  melts,  especially  if  assisted  by  borax.  The  bead  gives 
a  white  smoke,  without  any  particular  smell;  tinges  borax 
yellow  or  brownish  red,  but  does  not  unite  with  it. 

Sp.  6.    Black  Copper  Ore.  H 
Oraugiltigerz.    Schu/arzgiliigerz. 

This  species  occurs  at  Cremnitz  in  Hungaiy,  and  in 
other  places.  Colour  steel  grey.  Massive  and  crystallized 
in  tetrahedrons,  seldom  perfect,  usually  truncated  in  the 
edges  or  angles ;  sometimes  the  tetrahedrons  are  double, 
constituting  a  hexahedron.  Crystals  small.  Lustre  of 
crystals  splendent,  metallic.  Fracture  small  conchoidal. 
Semihard.     Brittle.     Specific  gravity  4*842. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  constituents  of 
such  of  the  preceding  ores  as  have  been  subjected  to  che- 
mical analysis. 

*  Lametherie,  as  quoted  by  Jaraeeon. 

+  KinvaD,  ii.  146.  Klaproth's  Beitrage,  i.  177,  and  Gehlen's  Jour.  v.  S. 
Brochaut,  ii.  175.    Haiiy^iii.  537.    Jameson,  iii.  ISS. 

f  Rom6  de  Lisle,  iii.  315,  and  Haiiy's  Miner,  iii.  539. 

^  Ilaijy,  Joiir  de  Min.  No.  xxxi.  513. 

II  Kiaproth,  Beitnige,  i.  177,  and  Gehlen't  Jour.  ▼.  14.  Kirwan,  ii. 
143.    Brochanty  ii.  180.    Jameson,  iii.  137. 
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From  this  table,  it  appears  probable  that  the  common 
sulphuret  consists  essentially  of  copper  and  sulphur.  In 
the  variegated  copper  ore  iroa  is  also  present,  and  the  cop- 
per seems  to  be  in  the  state  of  protoxide ;  copper  pyrites 
contains  also  iron,  but  the  sulphur  exists  in  it  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  in  the  preceding.  Grey  copper 
ore  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  copper,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
sulphur;  the  constituents  of  black  copper  ore  are  the  same^ 
except  that  antimony  is  substituted  in  place  of  arsenic 

GENUS   III.     OXIDES. 

Sp.  1.    Red  Copper  Ore.^ 

This  ore  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  primitive  mountains. 
It  is  most  common  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall, 
various  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  &c.  It  has  been  sub- 
divided into  three  subspecies,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their 
fracture. 

Subsp.  1.  Compact. 

Colour  dark  cochineal  red,  inclining  a  little  to  lead  grey. 
Massive  and  disseminated.  Internal  lustre  glistening,  serai- 
metallic.  Fracture  even.  Opaque.  Hardly  ever  in  distinct 
concretions.  Streak  tile  red,  and  of  diminished  lustre. 
Semihard.     Brittle.     Easily  frangible.     Heavy. 

Spbsp.  2.    Foliated. 

Colour  as  the  preceding.  Crystals  are  redder,  and 
sometimes  pass  into  dark  carmine-red.  Massive,  dis- 
seiriinated,  and  crystallized  in  cubes  and  octahedrons 
which  are  often  truncated.f  Internal  lustre,  sliining 
adamantine.  Fracture  imperfect  foliated.  Very  seldom 
in  granular  distinct  concretions.  Massive  varieties  opaque; 
crystals  transparent  or  translucent.  Streak  dirty  tile  red. 
Semihard.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity 
5-600.t 

Subsp.  S.    Capillary. 

Colour  carmine-red^  sometimes  approaching  cochineals 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  135.  Brochant,  ii.  181.  Uaiiy^  iii.  555.  Jameson,  iii. 
183. 

t  For  a  description  of  the  crystals  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Philips'  Memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geol(>gical  Society  of  Xondoo. 
^'ol. '.  J  Plulips. 
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red.    In  small  capillary  crystals,  and  in  tables.    Lustre  Chap.  ll. 
shining,  adamantine.    Translucent. 

Red  copper  ore  is  soluble  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid, 
and  in  muriatic  acid  without  effervescence.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  melts  easily,  and  is  reduced. 

Sp.  2.    Tile  Ore^ 

This  mineral  occurs  in  veins,  and  is  divided  into  two 
subspecies ;  namely,  earthy  and  indurated  tile  ere. 

Subsp.  1.    Earthy. 

G^Iour  hyacinth-red,  sometimes  brownish-red.     Between 

friable  and  solid.    Massive,  disseminated,  and  incrusting 

copper  pyrites.     Composed  of  dull  dusty  particles.     Soils 

slightly.     Heavy. 

Subsp.  2.    Indurated. 

Colour  between  hyacinth  and  brownish-red,  passing  into 
lead-grey  and  blackish-brown.  Massive  and  disseminated. 
Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  between  even  and 
large  conchoidal,  and  sometimes  passes  into  small  con- 
choidal.  Semihard.  Rather  brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Spe- 
cific gravity  8*572. 

Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  acquires  a  black 
colour. 

Sp.  3.    Black  Oxide  of  Copper.f 

This  species  occurs  at  Carraract  and  Tincroft  mines  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  other  places.  Colour  between  bluish  and 
brownish  black.  Friable.  Massive.  Comported  of  dusty 
particles  which  scarcely  soil.  Always  more  or  less  coher- 
ing. Heavy.  It  is  considered  as  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
copper  and  oxide  of  iron. 

GENUS   IV.      SALTS. 

Sp.  1.    Anhydrous  Carbonate, i 

This  species  was  observed  by  Dr,  Heyne  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  Mysore 
country,  where  it  appears  to  occur  in  nests  in  primitive 
rocks.  It  was  first  described  and  analysed  by  me  in  1813. 
Colour  dark  blackish-brown  when  the  specimen  is  pure; 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  Id?.     Brochant,ii.  187.    Jameson,  iii.  141. 
t  ^anmpo,  iii.  ISO.  t  Phil.  Trmns.  1814>  p.  4>, 
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Book  III.  but  generally  a  mixture  of  green,  red,  andbrowiiy  from  a 
mixture  of  malachite  and  red  oxide  of  inm.  Often  tra- 
Tersed  by  small  veins  of  malachite*  Fracture  small  con- 
choidal ;  sometimes  has  a  tendency  to  foliated.  Soft.  Seo- 
tile.  Streak  reddish-brown.  Specific  gravity  2*620.  Dis- 
solves in  acids  letting  fall  a  red  powder.  Its  constituents 
are  as  follows : 

Carbonic  acid 16*70 

Peroxide  of  copper 60*75 

Peroxide  of  iron 19*50 

Silica 2*10 

Loss  • 0*95 


100*00 


Sp.  2.   Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper.* 

Mountain  blue*    Azur  de  Cmvre.    Blue  Calx  of  Copper. 

Kupfer-lazur.     Copper  Axure. 

This  ore,  which  occurs  in  the  copper  mines  of  Siberia, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Hungary,  Britain,  &c.  is  more  common 
in  the  floetz  than  in  the  primitive  mountains.  It  is  divided 
into  two  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.    Earthy. 

Colour  smalt  blue.  Usually  fiiable;  seldom  massive. 
Composed  of  dull  dusty  particles.  Scarcely  soils.  Ap- 
proaching heavy. 

Subsp.  2.  Ra£ated. 

Principal  colour  azure-blue.  Occurs  also  berlin-blue, 
and  sometimes  inclines  to  smalt-blue.  Hie  colours  have  a 
slight  tint  of  red.  Seldom  massive;  more  frequentiy  bo- 
tryoidal  and  stalactitic ;  most  frequentiy  crystallized.  The 
crystals  are  small,  and  difficult  to  examine.  Their  primi- 
tive form  is  an  octahedron,  the  sides  of  which  are  scalene 
triangles,  and  two  of  them  more  inclined  than  the  others. 
The  crystals  are  often  rhomboidal  prisms,  terminated  by 
four-sided  summits.  The  edges  are  often  variously  trunr 
cated.t     Internal  lustre  shming,  between  vitreous  and  resi- 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  199.  Morveoa,  Mem.  Dijon,  1789.  1«  Semfistre,  p. 
100.    Brochant^  ii.  190,    Haiij,  iii.  562.     Jameton,  iii.  146. 

f  Rom^  de  Lisle  observed,  that  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  solo- 
tiou  of  oopper  in  ammonia  hare  the  same  forms  with  those  of  this  ore; 
and  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Haiiy. 
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nous.  Fracture  narrow,  straight,  and  soopifi>rm  radiated ;  Chap.  ii. 
sometimes  imperfect  foliated.  Seldom  in  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Crystals  translucent  Streak  similar.  Soft. 
Rather  brittle.  Specific  gravity  3'608.*  It  effervesces 
with  nitric  acid  and  gives  it  a  blue  colour.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  it  blackens,  but  does  not  melt  Tinges  borax 
green  with  effervescence. 

Sp.  3.    Malachite.^ 

This  ore  occurs  in  the  newer  primitive  and  in  the  floetz 
mountains.  It  has  been  divided  into  two  subspecies,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fracture. 

Subsp.  1.    ¥Vmms, 

C!olour  emerald-green;  sometimes  inclines  to  grass-green, 
sometimes  to  dark  leek  green.  ^Seldom  massive;  sometimes 
disseminated,  and  often  crystallized  in  short  capillary  prisms. 
Internal  lustre  shining,  silky.  Fracture  usually  very  deli- 
cate fibrous ;  sometimes  coarse  fibrous.  Fragments  wedge- 
shaped  and  splintery.  Occurs  in  granular  distinct  concre- 
tions. Crystals  translucent.  Massive.  Varieties  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Soft.  Streak  lighter.  Approaching 
sectile.     Specific  gravity  3*571 .% 

Subsp.  2.     Compact, 

Colour  emerald-green,  inclining  to  verdigris-green. 
Often  tarnished  greenish-white,  and  is  marked  with  stripes 
of  a  darker  colour.  Massive,  in  various  particular  shapes, 
and  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids.  Internal  lustre  glistening,  silky.  Frac- 
ture sometimes  very  delicate  fibrous,  which  passes  into 
even ;  this  into  flat  and  small  conchoidal,  which  sometimes 
passes  into  small-grained  uneven.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nate. Usually  in  thin  lamellar  distinct  concretions ;  sur- 
fitceof  the  concretions  rough,  and  covered  with  a  thin  green 
film.  Opaque.  Soft.  Not  particularly  brittle.  Very 
easily  frangible.     Streak  similar.     Specific  gravity  3*688.§ 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepitates  and  blackens,  but 

*  Brisson. 

t  Kirwan,  ii.  131.    Fontana,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xi.  509.    Klaproth's 

Beitrage,  ii.  S87.    Brocbant,  ii.  197.    Haiiy,  iii.  571.   Jameson,  iii.  164. 
t  Briston.  §  Kirwan. 

I 
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look  in.  does  not  melt    Tinges  borax  yellowish  green.     Tinges 

flame  green. 

Sp.  4.     Mountain  Green»* 

Fomid  in  the  same  situations  as  the  preceding  species. 
Colour  verdigris-green ;  sometimes  passing  into  emerald- 
green,  and  sometimes  inclining  to  leek-green.  Massive, 
disseminated,  and  botryoidal.  Internal  lustre  shining, 
resinous.  Fracture  small  conchoidal.  Fragments  inde- 
terminate, more  or  less  sharp-edged.  Never  in  distinct 
concretions.  Translucent.  Soft.  Not  particularly  brit- 
tle. Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  S'S71 .  Blackens 
before  the  blow-pipe,  but  does  not  melt.  Dissolves  in  acids 
with  scarcely  any  eflFervescence. 

Sp.  5.     Iron  Shot  Mountain  Green.f 

This  species  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  two  preceding. 
It  is  divided  into  two  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Earthy. 

Colour  olive-green;  sometimes  passing  into  pistachio- 
green  .  Massive  and  disseminated .  Dull.  Fracture  earthy. 
Soils  a  little.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged. 
Opaque.  Streak  nearly  similar.  Very  soft.  Easily  fran- 
gible.    Rather  heavy. 

Subsp.  2.     Slaggy. 

Colour  dark  olive  and  pistachio-green,  which  passes  into 
dark  blackish-green.  Massive  and  disseminated.  Internal 
lustre  shining,  resinous.  Fracture  small  conchoidal. 
Fragments  indeterminate,  more  or  less  sharp-edged. 
Opaque.  Streak  paler.  Soft.  Easily  frangible.  Rather 
heavy. 

Sp.  6.  Silicate  of  Copper  % — Dioptase^  Emerald  Copper  Ore. 

This  mineral,  which  at  first  was  confounded  with  the 
emerald,  is  found  in  the  north  of  Asia.  Colour  emerald- 
green  .  Crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  three- 
sided  pyramids.     Primitive  form  of  the  crystals  an  obtuse 

•  Kirwan,  ii.  134.     Brochant,ii.  203.    Jameson^  iii.  167. 
t  Kirwan,  ii.  151.    Brochant,  ii.  205.    Jamesou,  ii.  237- 

*  Janaewn,  iii.  174. 
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rhomboid.  Lustre  shiniDg  vitreous.  Fracture  foliated  with  Chap.  il. 
a  threefold  cleavage.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt- 
edged.  Translucent.  Scratches  glass  with  difficulty.  Brit- 
tle. Specific  gravity  3*3.*  Before  the  blow-pipe  becomes 
chesnut-brown,  but  is  infusible.  Tinges  the  flame  green. 
It  is  a  trisilicate  of -copper. 

Sp.  7.     CarbosilicateA 

This  mineral  occurs  in  Mexico,  but  in  what  situation  I 
do  not  know.  The  only  specimens  I  have  seen  were  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Mawe,  who  had  received  them  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

Colour  verdigris-green  with  a  tint  of  blue.  Form  bo- 
tryoidal.  Lustre  vitreous  and  varying  much  in  intensity, 
ibctemal  lustre  often  dull,  internal  shining.  Fracture  com* 
pact  and  conchoidal.  Fragments  rather  rounded  with 
blunt  edges.  In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Nearly  as  hard  as  calcareous  spar ; 
readily  scratched  by  the  knife.  Brittle.  Distinct  concre- 
tions easily  separable  from  each  other.  Specific  gravity 
2*238.  Does  not  effervesce  in  nitric  acid  when  in  lumps; 
but  effervesces  when  in  powder,  and  dissolves,  leaving  a 
white  siliceous  powder  behind. 

Sp.  8.    Arseniate  of  Copper. 

Hitherto  this  species  has  been  found  only  in  Cornwall. 
It  was  discovered  above  30  years  ago  in  the  Carrarach 
mine;  but  it  had  become  exceedingly  scarce,  till  it  was 
lately  found  in  abundance  in  the  Huel  Garland  mine.  A 
great  variety  of  specimens  were  carried  to  London ;  and 
they  have  been  admirably  described  and  analysed  by  the 
Count  de  Boumon  and  Mr.  Chenevix.j:  It  has  been 
divided  into  three  subspecies,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
figure  of  their  crystals. 

Subsp.  1.     Foliated  Arseniate  § — Copper  Mica. 

Colour  emerald-green.  Massive,  disseminated,  and 
sometimes  crystallized.     Crystals  thin  hexahedral  lamince ; 

*  Haiiy.  f  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vii.  321. 

X  Phil.  Trans.  1801,  p.  169. 
§  Bounion,  Phil.  Trans.  1801.    Jameson,  iii.  184. 
6 
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Book  I H.  the  six  &ce8  inclined  alternately  towards  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  plates,  so  that  three  lie  one  way  and  three  another. 
Two  of  these  three  are  inclined  at  angles  of  185^ ;  the  other 
at  an  angle  of  115^.  Divisible  into  thin  plates  like  mica. 
Lustre  splendent,  pearly.  Fragments  indeterminate  and 
tabular.  In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Massive  va- 
rieties translucent,  crystals  transparent.  Scratches  gyp- 
sum, but  not  calcareous  spar.  Sectile.  Specific  gravity 
2*54<8.    Decrepitates  when  heated. 

Subsp.  2.     Lenticular  Arseniate** 

Colour  sky-blue,  which  sometimes  passes  into  verdigris 
green.  Crystallized  in  obtuse  octahedrons,  composed  of 
two  four-sided  pyramids  with  isosceles  triangular  &ces, 
two  of  which  are  more  inclined  than  the  other  two.  The 
two  most  inclined  meet  at  the  apex  at  an  angle  of  130% 
and  form  at  the  base  angles  of  50^ :  the  two  least  inclined 
meet  at  the  apex  in  an  angle  of  115%  and  form  at  the  base 
angles  of  65^.  Sometimes  the  apex  is  converted  into  a 
ridge;  the  octahedron  being  lengthened  parallel  to  the 
less  inclined  planes.  External  lustre  shining.  Fracture 
foliated.  Translucent.  Scratches  calcareous  spar,  but  not 
fluor  spar.  Rather  britde.  Very  easily  frangible.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*882. 

Subsp.  3.     Oliven  Ore.f 

Of  this  subspecies  two  varieties  have  been  distinguished. 

1.  Foliated.  Colour  perfect  olive-green;  sometimes  in- 
clining to  oil-green  and  leek-green.  Seldom  massive; 
usually  in  drusy  crusts;  and  crystallized  in  very  acute 
rhomboids,  sometimes  having  their  angles  truncated. 
Faces  of  the  crystals  smooth;  lustre  shining.  Internal 
lustre  glistening,  adamantine.  Fracture  imperfect  foliated. 
Fragments  indeterminate.  The  massive  varieties  occur  in 
granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent.  Streak  straw 
yellow.     Very  soft.     Sectile.     Specific  gravity  4f'2S09. 

2.  Fibrous.  Colour  olive-green.  Massive  varieties 
pass  into  liver-brown  and  into  greenish-white.  Massive, 
reniform^   and  crj-stallized  in  acicular  four-sided  prisms. 

•  Bournon,  Phil,  Trans.  1801. 

t  Kirwan^ii.  151.     Brochant,  ii.  208.     Haiiy,  iii.  575.    BouraoD  and 
Cheneviz^  Phil.  Trans.  1801.    Klaproth,  iii.  187* 
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Internal  lustre  glistening,  adamantine.     Fracture  delicate  Cbap.  IL 
scopiform  fibrous.     Fragments  wedge-shaped ;   sometimes 
in  coarse  granular,  and  in  curved  lamellar  distinct  concre- 
tions.    Translucent  on  the  edges.     Sometimes  scratches 
fluorspar.     Rather  brittle.     Specific  gravity  4-281. 

Sp.  9.     Martial  Arseruate.* 

Pound  in  Tincroft  and  some  other  mines  in  Cornwall. 
Colour  pale  sky-blue.  Massive  and  crystallized  in  oblique 
rhomboidal  four-sided  prisms.  Internal  lustre  shining 
and  pearly.  Fracture  scopiform  radiated.  Transparent. 
Scratches  calcareous,  but  not  fluor  spar.  Specific  gravity 
S-4. 

Sp.  10.    Muriate  of  Copper  f^ Green  SandofPenu 

This  ore,  which  was  brought  from  Peru  by  Dombey,  is 
a  green  powder  mixed  with  grains  of  quartz.  When 
thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  communicates  a  green  colour 
to  the  flame.  It  is  soluble  both  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids 
without  efiervescence.  The  solution  is  green.  This  mine- 
ral was  first  proved  to  contain  muriatic  acid  by  Berthollet.^ 
Afterwards  Proust  analysed  it;  $  but  Vauquelin  announced 
that  he  considered  it  merely  as  an  oxide  of  copper  mixed 
with  common  salt.  ||  However,  a  subsequent  examination 
convinced  him  that  his  opinion  was  unfounded ;  and  that 
the  mineral  was  really  a  muriate,  as  had  been  aflirmed  by 
BerthoUet  and  Proust.**  This  conclusion  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Klaproth. 

Colour  sometimes  between  leek  and  emerald-green; 
sometimes  between  emerald  and  olive.  Massive  and 
crystallized  in  flat  six-sided  prisms,  bevelled  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Surface  smooth ; 
lustre  splendent,  adamantine.  Internal  lustre  shining,  re* 
linous.  Fracture  foliated.  Massive.  Opaque.  Crystals 
transparent.  Soft.  Streak  pale  apple-green.  Rather 
lectile.     Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  8-570. ft 

*  JaiDeson,  iii.  194. 

t  KirwaD,  ii.  149.    Brochant,  ii.  545.    Haiiy,  iii.  560.    Jameson,  iii. 
17a.  J  Mem.  Par.  I786,  p.  4  and  62. 

^  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxxii.  26.  ||  Jour,  de  Min«  No.  xxxi.  519. 

•*  Haiiy,  iii.  563.  ft  Lametherie. 

VOL.  I]ll.  9  U 
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Book  111.  Sp.  11.     Phosphate  of  Copper.* 

This  ore  has  been  found  at  Rheinbreiderbach  near 
Cologne,  and  was  considered  as  a  variety  of  malachite,  tiU 
Klaproth  ascertained  its  composition.  Found  massive^ 
disseminated,  and  crystallized  in  small  oblique  hexahedrons. 
They  occur  in  groups,  often  so  small  as  to  resemble  moss. 
Colour  externally  greyish  black ;  but  within,  between  Ter- 
d^ris  and  emerald  green.  External  lustre  spl^ident, 
vitreous;  internal  glimmering,  silky.  Fracture  fibrous; 
fibres  diverging.  Opaque.  Streak  apple-green.  Sectile. 
Soft.     Specific  gravity  8*5142. 

Sp.  12.     Sulphate  of  Copper. 

This  salt  occurs  occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
copper  mines,  either  massive,  in  particular  ahapes,  or  in 
capillary  and  cubic  crystak.  Its  properties  have  been 
already  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  this  woric 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  oF  the  conadtuenU 
of  such  of  the  preceding  species  as  have  been  analysed: 

•  Klaproth,  iii.  901.    Brocbaot,  ii.  6M.    JaaiMoo,  iii.  179. 
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Book  III.  ORDER   IX.      ORES   OF   IRON. 

Iron  is  the  most  abundant  of  metals ;  it  exists  in  every 
formation,  and  assumes  the  most  different  and  even 
opposite  shapes.  This  renders  it  a  more  difficult  task 
to  bring  its  ores  under  a  regular  arrangement  than  those 
of  any  other  metal.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  different  ores  of  this  metal,  arranged  according  to 
their  component  parts : 

Table  of     I,  Alloys,  5.  Hydrate    of   iron-and- 

e  species.      ^^  Native  iron.  manganese. 

II.  SuLPHURETS.  IV.  Salts. 

1.  Magnetic  pyrites.  1.  Carbonate. 

2.  Cubic  pyrites.  2.  Phosphate. 

III.  Oxides.  3.  Arseniate. 

1.  Magnetic  iron-stone.  4.  Chromate. 

2.  Specular  iron-stone.  5.  Silicate. 

3.  Red  iron-stone.  6*  Tungstate. 

4.  Hydrate  of  iron.  7.  Sulphate. 

GENUS   I.      alloys. 

Sp.  1.    Native  Iron. 

This  mineral  is  rare,  but  it  has  been  observed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  A  specimen,  weighing  about 
4lbs.  was  found  in  the  mine  of  Hackenberg.*  Colour 
bluish  white.  Fracture  hackly.  Lustre  metallic.  Mal- 
leable. Magnetic.  Hard.  Specific  gravity  7'8.  The 
masses  of  iron  observed  by  Pallas  in  Siberia,  by  Rubin  de 
Celis  in  South  America,  &c.  are  now  considered  as  depo- 
sitions from  meteors.  They  are  distinguished  from  native 
iron  by  containing  nickel,  of  which  the  true  specimens  of 
native  iron  are  destitute.  A  specimen  df  native  iron  from 
the  mine  Johannes,  near  Kamsdorf  in  Saxony,  anal^^sed 
by  Klaproth,  contained 


Iron   

92-5 

Lead 

6-0 

Copper  . . . . 

1-5 

100-Ot 
•  Cramer,  Phil.  Mag.  xiii.  32.  t  Gehlen't  Jour.  i.  36* 
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6KNU8  II.      8ULPHURETS.  .  Chip.  II. 

Sp.  1.    Magnetic  Pyrites.* 

This  occurs  chiefly  in  the  primitive  mountains,  and  has 
hitherto  been  observed  only  in  beds.  Colour  between 
bronze-yellow  and  copper-red,  and  sometimes  inclines  to 
pinchbeck-brown.  Acquires  a  brownish-tarnish.  Massive 
and  disseminated.  Internal  lustre  shining,  metallic.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged. 
Never  in  distinct  concretions.  From  hard  to  semihard. 
Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  4f'518.t  At- 
tracted by  the  magnet. 

Sp.  2.     Iron  Pyrites.  J 

This  mineral  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  in  nature,  oc- 
ciuring  in  almost  every  rock  and  vein.  Its  forms,  too,  are 
equally  varied.  It  is  massive,  disseminated,  globular, 
oviform,  &c.  and  very  often  crystallized.  The  most  com- 
mon figures  of  its  crystals  are  the  cube,  the  octahedron, 
the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahedron;  but 
the  angles  and  edges  are  often  variously  truncated.  The 
cubes  are  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  striated :  the 
strias  are  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  faces,  and  in  three 
different  directions.  Rom^  de  Lisle  showed,  that  its  pri- 
mitive form  was  sometimes  a  cube  and  sometimes  an  octa- 
hedron. Haiiy  considers  the  cube  as  the  primitive  form. 
But  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  natural  joints  of  the 
crystals,  we,  in  some  cases,  obtain  a  cube,  in  others  an 
octahedron.  Hence  Boumon  considers  these  two  forms  as 
distinct,  and  constituting  two  species  of  pyrites ;  which  he 
thinks  chemical  analysis  will  one  day  demonstrate  to  differ 
in  their  composition.  The  striated  cubes,  according  to 
him,  constitute  a  third  species.  For  a  description  and 
figure  of  the  diflerent  crystals  of  this  mineral,  the  reader 
may  consult  Rome  de  Lisle,  §  Haiiy,  ||  and  Bournon.*^*  It 
has  been  divided  into  four  subspecies,  and  even  these 
scarcely  include  all  the  varieties  of  this  mineral  which  have 
been  observed. 

«  Kirwan,  ii.  79.    Brochant,  ii.  232.    Jameson,  iii.  218. 
f  Ilatchett. 

;{  Kirwan,  ii.  76.     Brocbant,ii.  221.    Haiiy,  iv.  65.     Bournon,  Joar. 

de  Min.  No.  Ixxv.  170.    Jameson,  iii.  204.  §  Crystallog.  iii.  208. 

y  ^iner.  i?.  67.  **  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  bu^v.  170. 


SIMPLE  MIHERAIS. 
I.  Sub^.  1 .     Common  Pyrites. 

Colour  bronze-yellow.  MaBsive  and  crystal 
either  perfect  or  truncated,  in  octahedrons,  d< 
and  even  icosahedrons.  Surfiice  sometimes  si 
timea  streaked.  Lustre  from  splendent  to  shin 
Fracture  uneven.  Hard.  Brittle.  Easi 
Specific  gravity  4'830.* 

Subsp.  2.     Radiated  Pyrites. 

Colour  bronze-yellov ;  sometiines  inclinioj 
low.  Surface  tarnished.  Massive,  reniforc 
tollized  in  octahedrons,  either  perfect  or  trun 
cubo-octahedrons.  External  lustre  from  shi 
mering.  Fracture  radiated.  Passes  into  fib 
compact.  Fragments  wedge-shaped.  In  { 
mellar,  and  columnar  distinct  concretions,  t 
Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  fi 
4-775.t 

Subsp.  3.     Hepatic  Pyrites. 

Colour  pale-brass-yellow,  inclining  to  steel 
fracture  becomes  brown  when  exposed.  Masi 
&c  and  crystallized  in  tetrahedrons  and  six 
Internal  lustre  glimmering,  metallic.  Fra 
even.  Fragments  indetermiwte,  sharp-edged 
concretions.  In  other  respects  the  same  as  t 
Very  subject  to  decomposition. 

Subsp.  4.     Cellular  Pyrites. 

Colour  bronze-yellow,  inclining  very  much 
and  a  little  to  green.  Acquires  a  grey  tami 
but  most  frequently  cellular.  Sur&ce  of  tl 
Internal  lustre  glimmering.  Fracture  even 
choidol.  Fragments  indeterminate,  pretty 
In  other  characters  agrees  with  the  preceding 

As  far  as  has  been  hitiicrto  observed,  p 
essentially  of  two  distinct  species.  1.  Mag 
composed  of  1  atom  iron,  and  1  atom  sulphi 
pyrites,  composed  of  1  atom  iron,  and  2  al 
The  first  is  a  sulphuret,  tbs  second  a  bisulphi 
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GENUS  III.     OXIDES.  Chip.  II. 

Sp.  h'Mftgnetic  Irtm^St(me*—Fer  Oxidul^ot  Hauy. 
This  species,  characterized  in  some  measure  by  its  mag- 
netic properties,  is  divided  by  Werner  into  two  subspeciesr 

Subsp.  1.    Common  Magnetic  Iron-^lone. 

This  ore  occurs  most  frequently  in  primitive  mountains, 
and  usually  in  gneiss,  mica-slate^  chlorite-slate,  and  pri- 
mitive lime-stone;  but  sometimes  also  in  rocks  of  the 
floetz  trap  formation.  It  is  found  in  beds,  and  some- 
times composes  whole  mountains.  It  is  very  common  in 
Sweden ;  it  is  found  also  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  Russia, 
&c.  It  occurs  massive^  in  plates,  grains,  and  crystallized. 
The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  regular  octahedron.f 
Sometimes  two  opposite  sides  of  the  pyramids  are  trape- 
ziums, which  renders  the  apex  of  the  pyramids  cuneiform ; 
sometimes  in  cubes;  sometimes  the  crj'stals  pass  into 
rhomboidal  parallelopipeds,  and  into  dodecahedrons  with 
rhomboidal  feces.]; 

Colour  iron-black.  Powder  black,  j  Streak  unaltered. 
External  lustre  shining ;  internal  glistening  metallic.  Frac- 
ture uneven;  sometimes  approaches  even,  also  imperfect 
straight  foliated.  Hard.  Sometimes  in  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  from  4*200  to 
4*939.  II  Attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  generally  possessed 
of  more  or  less  magnetic  virtue.**  To  this  species  belongs 
the  magnet.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  browner, 
but  does  not  melt.  Tinges  borax  dark-green.  By  the 
analysis  of  Bucholz,  this  ore  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
thb  two  distinct  oxides  of  iron  and  a  little  quartz.tt 

Subsp.  2.    Iron-sand* 

Occurs  imbedded  in  basalt  and  wacka,  and  in  the  sand 
of  rivers.  Colour  dark-iron-black.  In  small  angular  and 
roundish    grains,    and    in  octahedral  crystals.      Sur&ce 

*  KirwaDy  ii.  158.  Brochant,  ii.  835.  Ilauy^  it.  10.  Jameson^  iii. 
223.  f  Rom^  da  Lisle,  iii.  178.  t  Ibid. 

$  Ilaiiy,  Jour,  dc  Min.  No.  xxxiii.  659.  ||  Kirwaii's  Mia.  ii.  159. 

**  llaiiy.  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xui.  527. 
ft  Gehlan't  Jour.    Second  Series,  iii.  106. 
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Book  in.  rough  and  feebly  glimmering.  Internal  lustre^  shining 
metallic.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal ;  very  imreiy  imper- 
fect foliated.  Fragments  indeterminate,  sharpredged.  Se- 
mihard. Brittle,  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gr^vi^  4*600  * 
to  4*76.     Strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet 

Magnetic  iron-stone  according  to  the  analysis  pf  Per« 
Julius  is  composed  of 

Protoxide  of  iron . .  31    •  •  1  atom 
Peroxide  of  iron   • .  69    • .  2  atoms 

loot 

Iron-sand  contains  some  titanium.      I  found  the  coq-i 
stituents  of  a  specimen  from  Aberdeenshire^  as  follows : 

Oxide  of  iron ....  85*3 
Oxide  of  titanium  9*5 
Oxide  of  arsenic. .  1*0 
Silica  and  alumina  1*5 
Loss     2*7 


100*0 


Sp.  2.    Specular  Iron  Ore.^ 

Iron  Glanoe-^Fer  Oligiste. 

This  ore  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  primitiye  and 
transition  mountains.  It  occurs  both  in  veins  and  beds. 
It  is  divided  into  two  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Common. 

Tliis  ore  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  near 
Tuscany,  in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  &c.  It  is  either 
in  masses  or  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crys- 
tals is  a  rhomboid,  which  differs  very  litde  from  a  cube ; 
the  angles  of  the  rhombs  being  87^  and  93°.  It  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  forms :  the  most  common  are  the  rhomboidal 
parallelepiped;  the  cube,  with  three  triangular  faces  in- 

•  Kirwan. 

+  Attempt  to  establish  a  New  System  of  Mineralogy,  p.  125. 
X  Kirwau,  ii.  16S.     Coudrai,  Jour,  de  Pbys.  iv.  59.    BrochaDt|  ii. 
t42.    Haiiy,  iv.  38.    Jameson,  iii.  232. 

5 
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8tead  of  tiro  of  its  angles  diagonally  opposite ;  two  six-  Chip.  il. 
sided  pjrattiidsy  applied  base  to  base,  wanting  the  summitSi 
and  sometimes  the  angles  at  the  bases,  and  sometimes  the 
Blta*nate  edges  of  the  pyramid ;  a  polyhedron  of  24  sides, 
resembling  a  cube  with  three  triangular  faces  for  two  angles 
diagonally  opposite,  and  two  triangles  for  the  rest  of  its 
angles ;  thin  octagonal  plates,  bounded  by  six  linear  tra- 
peziums, alternately  inclined  different  ways* 

Colour  steel-grey;  often  tarnished,  and  beautifully 
iridescent,  reflecting  yellow,  blue^  red.  Streak  cherry- 
red.  Powder  blackish-red.  External  lustre  splendent  to 
glistening;  internal  shining,  metallic  Hard.  Fracture 
sometimes  compact,  sometimes  foliated.  The  compact  is 
uneven,  and  sometimes  passes  into  imperfect  small  con- 
choidal ;  the  foliated  has  a  fourfold  rectangular  cleavage. 
Fragments  octahedral  or  pyramidal;  sometimes  indeter- 
minate; usually  unseparated.  Rather  tough.  Brittle. 
Specific  gravity  5*0116*  to  5*218.t  Slightly  magnetic. 
I)oes  not  attract  iron  filings,  as  is  the  case  with  the  last 
species.  Little  altered  by  the  blow-pipe.  Tinges  borax 
an  obscure  yellow. 

3^bsp.  2.    Micaceous  Iron  Ore — Iron  Mica. 

Occurs  in  Perthshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  &a 
Colour  iron-black.  The  thin  plates,  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light,  appear  blood-red.  Massive^  and 
crystallized  in  thin  six-sided  tables.  Surface  of  the  crystals 
smooth  and  splendent.  Internal  lustre  splendent,  metallic 
Fracture  perfect  curve-foliated.  Cleavage  single.  Frag<- 
ments  sometimes  indeterminate ;  sometimes  tabular.  The 
massive  occurs  in  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent 
on  the  edges ;  in  thin  plates  translucent.  Streak  cherry-red. 
Semihard.  Brittle.  Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity 3*50  to  5*07.]:  According  to  the  analysis  of  Buchote 
this  subspecies  consists  entirely  of  peroxide  of  iron.$ 

A  specimen  of  the  first  subspecies  analysed  by  Hisinger, 
contained 

•  BriMon.  ^  Kirwao.  t  Ibi(|. 

\  Gehlen't  Jour.    Second  Series,  iii«  104, 
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Peroxide  of  iron •  • .  94*38 

Phosphate  of  lime   2*75 

Magnesia 0*16 

Stony  matter   1*25 

Lost  by  exposure  to  heat  •    0*50 
Loss 0*96 

100*00  ♦ 
Sp.  S.     Red  Inm-stom.  \ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  iron  ores.  It  occurs  in 
great  abundance  in  Lancashire,  and  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  It  is  found  both  in  beds  and  reins,  and  both  in 
the  primitive  and  floetz  mountains. 

Colour  red.  Streak  blood-red.  Specific  gravity  from 
2*952  to  5*005.  Before  the  blow-pipe  blackens,  but  does 
not  melt.  Tinges  borax  yellowish  olive-green.  When  di- 
gested in  ammonia,  it  becomes  black,  and  often  magnetic. 
It  is  usually  divided  into  four  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.      Red  Smhj  Iron  Ore — Eisenrham — Iron  Froth 

Colour  between  cheriyand  brownish-red,  often  passinginto 
steel-grey.  Usually  friable.  Lustre  glimmering,  semimetallic. 
Feels  greasy.  Very  soft.  Brittle.  Moderately  heavy.  Com- 
posed of  scaly  friable  parts,  which  soil  strongly.  This  sub- 
species is  rare :  it  occurs  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and 
Hungary  and  Britain. 

Subsp.  2.     Red  Ochre. 

Found  sometimes  in  powder,  sometimes  indurated.  Com- 
posed of  dusty  particles,  which  have  a  faint  glimmering 
lustre.  Colour  light  blood-red.  Soils.  Feels  meagre. 
Not  particularly  brittle.  Specific  gravity  2*952.  Very  soft. 
Accompanies  the  other  subspecies. 

Subsp.  3.     Compact. 

Found  massive  and  disseminated,  and  in  various  imita- 
tive forms;  sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  four-sided 
pyramids,  having  their  apex  truncated.     Colour  between 

*  Afhandlingar,  in.  321. 

i  Kirwao,  ii.  158.    Brochaot,  ii.  849.    Jameson,  iii.  S4S. 
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brown-red  and  steel-grey.     Fracture  usually  even,  rarely  Chap.ii. 
passes  into  coarse-grained  uneven,   large  conchoidal  and  " 
slaty.      Lustre   glimmering,  semimetallic.      Hard.      Not 
particularly  brittle.  Specific  gravity  S'423  to  3'76.  *  Some- 
times invested  with  a  rosy-red  ochre.     Found  abundantly 
in  Germany,  France,  &c. 

Subsp.  4.    Red  Hcematites. 

Found  in  masses,  and  all  the  variety  of  forms  of  stalac- 
tites, in  kidney-form  balls,  &c.  Colour  between  brownish- 
red  and  steel-grey.  Powder  red.  Internal  lustre  glisten- 
ing, semimetallic.  Fracture  fibrous.  Fragments  usually 
splintery  or  wedge-shaped.  In  angular  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Hard.  Brittle.  Rather  easily  firangible. 
Specific  gravity  4*74  f  to  5*005.  J 

Like  the  last  species  it  consists  essentially  of  peroxide  of 
iron.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  result  of  the  analyses 
hitherto  made. 


Iron  Froth. 

Compact 
red  Iron- 
stone. 

• 

Red  Hematite. 

Peroxide  of  iron  .... 
Oxide  of  manganese . 
Silica    

94-5 

4-25 
1-25 

100 

90 

Trace 
•    2 

1 
3 
4 

94 

Trac^ 
2 

Alumina 

Lime     • •• 

Trace 

Water  ........•.•• 

2 

T^oss  .......•..•••. 

2 

100§ 

100 

100** 

100** 

Sp.  4.     Hydrate  of  Iron. 

This  species  was  established  in  consequence  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  D'Aubuissonff  and  Haussmann  J  J,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  remove  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  observable  in 

•  Kirwan.  f  Gellert.  J  Kirwan. 

^  Henry,  Nicholson's  4to.  Jour.  iii.  456. 
II  Bucholzy  Gehlcn's  Journal,  Second  Series,  iii.  158. 
•♦  D*Aubui8Son,  Ann.  de  Chira.  Ixxv.  237.     Specific  gravity  of  the 
first  specimen  4*8,  of  the  second  5*0. 

tt  Ann.  de  Chim.  Uxv.  285.  I X  Gilbert's  Annalcn,  \.xkV\)Ck.  \. 
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Book  III.  the  mineralogical  arrangement  of  the  iron  ores  that  must 
now  be  placed  under  this  species. 

Hydrate  of  iron  may  be  divided  into  five  subspecies,  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  tlie  fracture  and  texture. 

Subsp.  1.     Fibrous  Hydrate — Brown  Hematite. 

The  name  hematites  (bloodstone)  was  probably  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  those  ores  only  which  are  of  a  r^  colour, 
and  have  some  resemblance  to  clotted  blood ;  but  by  the 
moderns  it  is  applied  to  all  the  ores  of  iron  which  give  a 
reddish-coloured  powder,  provided  they  be  of  a  fibrous 
texture. 

Brown  hematite  occurs  rarely  massive,  usually  in  imi* 
tative  forms  of  various  kinds,  and  sometimes  in  pseudo-crys- 
tals, consisting  of  six-sided  acute-angled  pyramids.  Colour 
dove-brown;  sometimes  passing  into  steel-grey,  bluish- 
brown  or  ochre-yellow;  sometimes  iridescent.  External 
lustre  splendent;  internal  glistening,  between  silky  and 
resinous.  Fracture  fibrous.  Fragments  splintery,  wedge- 
shaped,  indeterminate.  In  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Hard.  Brittle.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  3*789  *  to 
3*95 1 .  t    Not  magnetic     Streak  ochre-yellow. 

Subsp.  2.    Compact  Hydrate — Compact  Brown  Iron-stone. 

This  subspecies  occurs  in  masses  of  very  various,  and 
often  fentastical  shapes;  sometimes  in  pseudo-crystals.  Co- 
lour clove  brown.  Internal  lustre  glimmering,  semime- 
tallic  Fracture  commonly  even.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nate, blunt-edged.  Streak  yellowish-brown.  Easily  fran- 
gible.   Hard.   Brittle.    Specific  gravity  3-4771 1  to  3-752.  f 

Subsp.  3.     Globular  Hydrate. 

Of  this  the  three  following  varieties  have  been  distin- 
guished. 

Variety  1.     Lenticular  Clay  Iron-stone — Acinose  Iron-stone. 

Occurs  in  transition  and  floetz  mountains.  Colour 
brownish-red,  passing  into  steel-grey,  and  into  reddish, 
yellowish,  and  blackish-brown.  Massive.  Internal  lustre 
glistening,  semimetallic.     Fracture  apparently  earthy,  and 

•  Cellert.  f  Kirwap.  J  Prisson,  ^  Kirwnik, 
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sometimes  slaty.    Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged.  Chap.ll. 
In  granular  and  lenticular  distinct  concretions.    Red  variety 
yields  a  light  red  streak,  the  yellowish  a  yellowish-brown, 
and   the  black  a    greyish-black  streak.      Soft.      Sectile. 
Very  easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  3'770. 

Variety  2.     Kidneyform  Clay  Irotir'Stone. 
Oetites  or  Eagle^tone. 

Occurs  imbedded  in  iron-shot  clay  in  the  newest  floetz 
rocks.  Common  in  Scotland  and  other  countries.  Colour 
yellowish-brown,  varying  in  intensity  in  the  same  specimen ; 
externally  being  darker,  and  internally  lighter.  Sometimes 
it  includes  an  ochre-yellow  kernel.  In  roundish  masses, 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  ^  Frac- 
ture near  the  surface  even,  near  the  centre  earthy.  Lustre 
of  external  layers  glimmering,  semimetallic ;  of  the  centre 
dull.  Fragments  indeterminate.  In  concentric  lamellar 
distinct  concretions,  inclosing  a  nodule  often  loose.  Sur- 
face of  concretions  rough  and  glimmering.  External  layers 
soft,  internal  very  soft.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Adheres 
to  the  tongue.     Specific  gravity  2*574. 

Variety  S.    Pisiform  Iron-stone. 

« 

Supposed  to  occur  in  the  second  floetz  lime-stone  forma- 
tion, and  in  clay  beds.  Found  in  Scotland,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  &c.  Colour  within  yellowish-brown; 
without  reddish,  yellowish,  and  liver-brown,  and  sometimes 
yellowish-grey.  In  small,  round,  and  spherical  grains. 
Internally  it  passes  from  dull  to  glistening ;  the  centre  of 
the  grain  being  dull,  and  the  lustre  increasing  as  we  ap- 
proach the  surface.  Lustre  resinous.  Fracture  towards 
the  centre  fine  earthy,  near  the  surface  even.  In  thin  con- 
centric lamellar  distinct  concretions,  having  a  smooth  glis- 
tening surface.  Streak  yellowish-brown.  Soft.  Not  very 
brittle.     Easily  frangible.    Specific  gravity  5'207^ 

Subsp.  4.     Ochrey  Hydrate — Ochrey  Brown  Ironstone, 

It  occurs  both  massive  and  disseminated.  Colour  very 
light  yellovrish-brown.  Between  solid  and  friable.  Com- 
posed of  coarse  earthy  particles,  dull  or  faintly  glimmering. 
Soils  strongly.  Very  soft.  Between  brittle  and  sectile. 
When  slightly  heated  reddens. 
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Book  III.  Reddle  or  red  dialk  seems  to  belong  to  this  subspecies.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  newer  clay  slate  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
drawing.  Found  massive.  Colour  light  broHTiish-red 
Principal  fracture  slaty.  Cross  fracture  fine  earthy.  Lustre 
of  the  principal  fracture  glimmering;  of  the  cross  fracture 
dull.  Fragments  usually  splintery.  Streak  lighter,  and 
more  shining  than  the  fracture.  Soils  strongly.  Very 
soft.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Adheres  to  the  tongue. 
Feels  meagre.     Specific  gravity  3'931  to  3*1891.* 

Subsp.  .5.     Bog  Iron  Ore.f 

This  subspecies  belongs  to  the  newest  formation,  and  it 
supposed  to  be  daily  deposited  from  water  in  morassy 
grounds.     It  is  divided  into  three  varieties. 

Variety  1.    Morass  Ore. 

Colour  yellowish-brown.  Sometimes  friable;  sometimes 
nearly  cohering.  The  friable  composed  of  dull  dusty  parti- 
cles ;  the  coherent  massive,  corroded,  and  in  grains.  Lus- 
tre dull.  Fracture  earthy.  Soils  pretty  strongly.  Feds 
meagre.     Light. 

Variety  2.     Swamp  Ore. 

Colour  dark  yellowish-brown.     Corroded,  vesicular,  and 

amorphous.     Internal  lustre  glimmering.    Fracture  earthy, 

passing  into  fine-grained  uneven.    Str^k  yellowish-brown. 

Very  soft.      Sectile.      Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity 

2-9U.  t 

Variety  S.     Meadow  Ore* 

Colour,  when  fresh  broken,  blackish-brown.  Massive, 
in  grains,  perforated,  &c.  Internal  lustre  shining,  resinous. 
Fracture  imperfect  small  conclioidal ;  sometimes  passes  into 
small-grained  uneven.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt- 
edged.  Streak  light  yellowish -grey.  Soft.  Rather  brittle. 
Very  easily  frangible.    Heavy. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  these  dif- 
ferent hydrates  according  to  the  most  accurate  analyses 
hitherto  made. 

*  Blumcnbach  aud  BrissoD. 

t  Kirwan,  ii.  179.    Brochant,  ii.  282.     Jameson,  ii.  834. 

X  Kinftaii. 
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CoMpWt 

EtilM. 

LratieMlu 
lion-«r«. 

Ochn. 

Mcudow 
Or*. 

Pcrox.  of  iron  . 
Oxide  of  man- > 
ganese. . . . .  > 

Water 

Silica 

79 

2 

15 
3 

1 

B2 
8 

14 

1 
Trace 

1 

84 

1 
11 

2 
2 

81 

12 

4 

3 

76 
2 

14 

5 

3 

78 
Trace 

13 

7 

1 
1 

73 

1 

14 
9 

8 

83 
Ti«ce 

12 
6 

01 

T 

19 
6 

Alumina. ...... 

2 

JLoss 

5 

lOO* 

100* 

100» 

100» 

100» 

too* 

100  • 

100* 

100* 

Chap.  II. 


Sp.  5.    Hydrate  of  Iron  and  Manganese  t — Umber. 

This  mineral  which  is  used  as  a  paint,  occurs  in  beds  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Colour  clove-brown.  Massive.  In- 
ternal lustre  glimmering  and  resinous.  Fracture  flat  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  blunt  edged.  Very  soft.  Rather 
sectile.  Soils  strongly.  Very  easily  frangible.  Feels 
meagre.  Adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  Readily  falls  to 
pieces  in  water.    Specific  gravity  2*06.    Its  constituents  are^ 

Oxide  of  iron 48 

Oxide  of  manganese   . .  20 

Silica 13 

Alumina   5 

Water 14* 

loot 

GENUS  IV.      SALTS. 

Sp.  1.     Carbonate. 

Of  this  salt  there  are  two  subspecies,  namely  sparry  iron 
ore  and  common  clay  ironrsione. 

Subsp.  1.    Sparry  Iron  Ore.§ 

This  ore  is  common  in  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
occurs  in  small  quantities  in  Britain.  It  is  found  sometimes 
in  amorphous  masses,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in  rhombs, 
lenses,  octahedrons,  and  dodecahedrons. 

*  D'Aubuisson,  Ann.  de  Chiro.  Ixxv.  237. 

t  Jameson,  iii.  266.  (  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  140. 

S  Kirwan,  ii.  190.  Bergman,  ii.  184.  Bayen,  Jour,  de  Phys.  vii. 
213.  Razowmoski,  Mem.  Lausanne,  1783,  p.  149.  Brochant,  ii.  364. 
JamesoD,  iii.  27 1. 
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Book  III.  Colour  light  yellowish-grey,  passing  into  yellowl8b-bn>wn 
and  blackisb-brown.  Sometimes  intermediate  between 
yellowish-brown  and  greenish-grey.  On  exposure  to  the 
air  or  heat  the  colours  change  into  brown  or  bir.ck.  Internal 
lustre  from  splendent  to  glimmering,  pearly.  Fracture  more 
or  less  perfect  foliated.  Cleavage  threefold.  Fragments 
rhombs  with  angles  of  1 07°.*  Translucent,  sometimes  opaque. 
In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Streak  yellowish  brown. 
Harder  than  calcareous  spar.  Not  particularly  brittle. 
Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  3*640  to  3*810.t  Be- 
comes black  before  the  blow-pipe. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  this  sub- 
species. 


Sparry  Iron-fttone. 

+ 

+ 

t 

S 

h 

J 

55 
10 

35 

n 

•  • 

•  • 

Oxide  of  irou.. 
Oz.  of  maogan. 

Silica. 

Lime. 

Magnesia 

CarlMMiicacid.. 
LOM. 

52-75 

5 

42-25* 

42-38 

14 
43-62 

42-38 

0-8 

136 
43-22 

49 
1-5 

0-3 
12  5 

37-5 

50-5 
10 

2 

0-5 

2 
34-5 

0-5 

73-75 
10-5 

275 

13 

57-5 
3-5 

1-25 

36 
1-75 

58 
4*25 

0-5 
0-75 
35 
1*5 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100-8 

100    :100 

1 

100 

100 

100 

Subsp.  2.     Common  Clay  Iron-stone. 

Occurs  in  beds  in  floetz  mountains.  Found  abundantly 
both  in  Scotland  and  England.  Colour  light  yellowish-grey, 
inclining  to  ash-grey ;  it  passes  into  bluish-grey,  and,  into 
yollowish,  reddish,  and  clove-brown,  and  brownish-red. 
The  light  varieties  change  their  colour  on  exposure;  they 
become  yellowish,  then  brown,  and  at  last  black.  Massive 
and  in  various  extraneous  shapes,  especially  of  shells.  In- 
ternal lustre  dull.  Fracture  usually  earthy,  sometimes  flat 
conchoidal  and  even.  Fragments  indeterminate^  blunt- 
edged.  Soft.  Rather  brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Adheres 
a  little  to  the  tongue.  Feels  meagre.  Specific  gravity 
from  2-936  to  3-471. 


•  WoUaston.  f  Kirwan. 

X  Drappier,  Gehlen^s  Jour.    Second  Series,  ii.  471. 

S  Collet  Descotils,  ibid.  p.  476.  H  Bucfaolz,  ibid.  iii.  114. 

••  Klaproth^  Beitrage,  iv.  107. 
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The  following  table  exhibiu  the  coDstituenU  of  thia  sub-  ^chip.  IL 
species.  '—V*-' 


CO 

,».».   CI.,    It«-.«H,^ 

• 

+ 

♦ 

+ 

t 

t 

Oxide  of  Iron 

35 

ay 

s 

JO 

3 

39 

~5 
■)« 

a 

9 

lOQ 

3S5 
l'3 
14-3 

38-1 

4S-5 
3 

1)6 

87  1 

301 

ll'S 
15  8 

3!-l 

339 
1-1 

aa-9 

13 
IDD 

SO-i 

IB'B 
30-S 

!8'8 
100 

80-S 
OS 

?VI 

CarboDicBcid 

M-0 

B^'phur 

- 

,100 

100 

100 

100 

lOD 

Sp.  2.     Phosphate. 

Of  this  species  there  are  two  subspecies,  the  crystaUized 
phosphate,  and  tarthy  phosphate,  or  native  prussian  blue. 

Subsp.  1 .     P/iosphate  of  Iron.  % 

This  mineral  has  been  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  Some  fine  specimens  from  Cornwall  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Heuland.  Its  composition  was  first  de- 
tected by  Vauquelin.  Specimens  brought  by  Mr.  Roch 
from  the  Isle  of  France  were  subjected  to  chemical  analyus 
by  Cadet  and  Laugicr. 

It  is  said  to  be  tbund  imbedded  in  a  species  of  clay,  in 
round  pieces.  Fracture  radiated.  Composed  of  capillary 
crystals  diverging  from  a  centre.  Crystals  apparently  four'* 
aided  prisms.§  Individual  crystals  translucenL  They  are 
nearly  colourless,  but  a  blue  powder  coats  them,  which  gives 
s  blue  appearance  to  the  whole  mineral.  The  constituents 
both  of  the  crystais  and  powder  the  same.  Specific  gravity 
2-539,  according  to  Cadet;  2*6,  according  to  Laugier. 

•  Lampadius.    Jameson,  li.  3ti3  aud  398. 
t  Richter,  Creir*  AnuaU,  1796,  i-  550. 

I  Cadet,  Jour,  de  Pliys-  Itu.  3J!>.    Fourcroy,  Ann.  d«  Chim.  I.  SOOl 
f  Tbe  Conush  speauieu  are  in  lai^  flat  foui^ided  piisnu, 
VOL.  III.  .  2  I 
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olive-green.     Internal  lustre  glistening,  between  pearly  and   Chap.  IL 
adamantine.    Fracture  imperfect  foliated.    In  granular  dis- 
tinct concretions.  Translucent  Streak  straw-yellow.  Brittle. 
Soft     Specific  gravity  3*00.     Sometimes  in  the  state  of  a 
powder  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour.* 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

AxsCTiiate  of  Iron. 

t         t 

Oxide  of  iron   48  . .  45*5 

Oxide  of  copper   ....  —  . .       9 

Arsenic  acid 18  •  •  31 

Silica —  •  •       4 

I-.ime ^  . .  — 

Water    32  ..  10 

100        99-5 

Sp.  4.     Ckromate  of  Iron,§ 

This  mineral,  which  has  been  found  near  Gassin  in  the 
department  of  Var  in  France,  in  Siberia,  and  near  Balti- 
more, is  in  irregular  masses  and  crystallized  in  octahedrons. 

Colour  brown,  not  unlike  that  of  brown  blende.  Powder 
ash-grey.  Fracture  uneven.  Opaque.  Lustre  slightly 
metallic.  Hardness  sufficient  to  scratch  glass.  Specific 
gravity  4*0326.  Does  not  melt  beibre  the  blow  pipe  per  se  ; 
but  melts  with  borax,  and  forms  a  fine  green  bead.  Insolu- 
ble in  nitric  acid.  Melted  with  potash  and  dissolved  in 
water,  the  solution  assumes  a  beautiful  orange  yellow  colour. 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

II 
Oxide  of  chromium    43*0 
Oxide  of  iron  ....     34*7 

Alumina    20*3 

Silica i .       2*0 

Loss — 


«» 

tt 

53    .. 

55-5 

34    .. 

33*0 

11    .. 

6*0 

1    .. 

2*0 

1    .. 

3*5 

100  100  100 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1801,  p.  190.  f  Vauqaelin. 

t  Chenevix,  Phil.  Trans.  1801,  p.  291. 
^  Brochant,  ii.  554.     Uaiiy,  iv.  129. 

d  Vaoqaeliny  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  Iv.  523.    Specimen  from  die  Var. 
**  Laugier,  Phil.  Mag.  xxiv.  7.    Specimen  trom  Siberia, 
f  f  Kiapcotb,  Oehlen*8  Jour.    Second  Series,  i.  192. 

2  I  2 
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3f  Elba  by  Mr.  Le  Lievre.  Its  colour  is  sometimes  velvet-  Cbap.  ii. 
black,  sometimes  brownish-black.  It  occmrs  both  massive 
md  crystallized.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  rectangular 
four-sided  prism,  terminated  by  a  flat  four-sided  pyramid, 
the  sides  of  which  are  set  upon  the  lateral  sides  of  the 
prism  at  angles  of  104^.  Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  prism 
Eire  truncated.  The  sides  of  the  first  variety  are  longitu-* 
dinally  streaked.  Fracture  uneven.  Lustre  resinous. 
Cleavage  threefold,  two  of  them  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism,  the  third  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the 
rhombs.  Opaque.  Semihard.  Scratches  glass,  but  not 
felspar.  Specific  gravity  from  3*82  to  4*06.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  its  surface  acquires  a  brownish  or  ochre- 
yellow  colour.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  into  a  black 
glass,  attracted  by  the  magnet.     Soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

It  forms  beds  in  a  rock  which  appears  intermediate  b^ 
twcen  actinolite  and  hornblende. 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 


• 

Oxide  of  iron  • 55 

Oxide  of  manganese . .     S 

Silica 28 

Alumina 0*6 

Lime 12 

Loss 1*4 


.  • 


• .  • 


t 
57-5 

SO 

12-5 


100  100 

S.  Pyrodmalite.X 

This  mineral  was  discovered  by  Messrs.  Cla&on  and 
Henry  Gahn,  in  the  iron  mine  of  Bjelke  in  Wermeland. 
It  was  named  by  Haussman  from  the  strong  smell  of  chlo» 
rine  which  it  emits  when  heated  by  the  blow-pipe. 

Colour  liver-brown.  It  is  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms, 
which  are  sometimes  very  short  and  sometimes  truncated 
on  their  terminal  edges.  Terminal  planes  of  the  crystals 
shining  and  pearly;  lateral  planes  shining  and  vitreous. 
Principal  firacture  foliated  with  a  four-fold  cleavage  $  the 


•  DesGotilsy  Geblen't  Jour.    Second  Series,  iii.  87. 

f  Vauquelib,  ibid.        t  Afbapdlingar,  i?.  317.    Jamesoo,  iii.  311. 
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Book  in.  most  distinct  is  that  parallel  to  the  termmdi  planes.  The 
other  three  are  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  and  are  less  dis- 
tinct. Lustre  of  the  prindpal  fracture  shining^  of  the  cross 
fracture  glimmering.  In  straight  lamellar  distinct  concre- 
tions. Translucent  on  the  edges.  Semihard.  Streak 
brownish-white.  Powder  lightpgrecn^  l^iecific  grayitj 
S*081.  Before  the  Uow-pipe  it  gives  out  vapours  of  mu- 
riatic add  and  melts  into  a  bead  which  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  Its  constituents  according  to  tlie  analysis  of  Hi- 
singer  are  as  follows : 

Silica 35*850 

Oxide  of  iron 35*480 

Oxide  of  manganese. . .  •  23*444 

Muriatic  acid   2*905 

Lime 1*210 

Loss   1111 


lOO-OOO* 


Sp.  6.     Tungstate — iyblfTam.f 

This  species  is  found  in  difierent  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  Cornwall,  France^  and  Spain ;  and  is  almost  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  ores  of  tin.  It  occurs  both  massive 
and  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Haiiy,  is  a  rectangular 
parallelopiped,  whose  length  is  8*66,  whose  breadth  is  5, 
and  thickness  4*83.  X  In  many  cases,  the  angles,  and  some- 
times the  edges,  of  the  crystal  are  truncated. 

Colour  between  dark-greyish  and  brownish-black.  Streak 
reddish-brown.  Powder  stains  paper  with  the  same 
colour.  Lustre  glistening,  metallic.  Fracture  foliated. 
Cross  fracture  coarse  and  small  grained  uneven.  Easily 
separated  into  plates  by  percussion.  In  lamellar  dis- 
tinct concretions.  Opaque.  Soft.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  from  7-006  §  to  7*338.  ||     Moderately  electric  by 

•  Afhandiingary  iv.  824. 

+  Kirwao,  ii.  316.  De  Luyait,  Mem.  Thouloose,  ii.  141.  Omelifi, 
^.     s  Jour.  Eng.  Trans,  iii.  127,  205,  and  89S.    La  Pcrouse,  Jour,  de 

549.         *""*  ^'  ^^'    ^"^^^^^f  "•  45«-    Haiiy,  iv.  314.    Jameson,  iii. 

/  j^» t  Jo™",  de  Min.  No.  xix.  B, 

*^  H  Haiiy. 
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«*■ 

communication*    Not  magnetic.    Infusible  by  the  blow-  Chtp.  IL 
pipe.    Forma  with  borax  a  greenish  globule,  and  with  mi- 
crocosmic  salt  a  transparent  globule  of  a  deep  red.^ 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows: 

Tungstic  acid 67        ....  7S'775 

Protoxide  of  iron 18        •...  18*320 

Protoxide  of  manganese ....     6*25   • . , .  6*220 

Silica  1-5     ....  1-260 

Loss 7*2S 


.  • . .    


lOO'Of  104-565t 

Sp.  7*     Svlphate. 

This  salt  is  found  sometimes  along  with  iron  pyrites.  Its 
properties  have  been  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work. 

The  mineral  usually  called  native  vitriol  is  a  mixture  of 
the  sulphaies  of  iron,  copper,  and  anc. 

Sp.  8.    Subsulphate? — Pitchy  Iron  Ore.§ 

This  mineral  occurred  formerly  at  Freyberg  and  has 
been  lately  found  in  Upper  Silesia.  Colour  greyish-black, 
which  passes  into  dark  liver-brown.  Occurs  in  crusts. 
Internal  lustre  splendent  and  resinous.  Fracture  imperfect 
conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminate,  sharp-edged.  Soft. 
Streak  lemon-ycUow.  Specific  gravity  2'407.  When 
placed  in  water  it  becomes  red,  semi-transparent  and  vi* 
treous. 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Peroxide  of  iron 67 

Sulphuric  acid •  •  •     8 

Water 20 

Loss 5 

loou 

*  Vauquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  six.  11. 

f  Vauquelin  and  Hecht,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xix.  p.  11. 

t  Berzeliusy  AfhandlingaTy  i?.  303.  ^  Jameson,  iii.  S29. 

I  Kli^roth,  Beitrage,  v.  S31. 
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crystallized  in  longish  rhombs.    Internal  lustre  shining,  Chap.  II. 
metallic.     Fracture    foliated.      Fragments  indeterminate, 
blunt-edged.      Streak    black    and    dull.      Stains.      Soft. 
Brittle.     Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  8*742. 

Subsp.  3.     Compact  Grey  Ore, 

Colour  steel-grey.  Found  massive  and  disseminated. 
External  lustre  dull ;  internal  glistening,  metallic.  Frao* 
ture  even ;  sometimes  inclining  to  flat  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate,  not  very  sharp-edged.  Usually  unse- 
parated ;  sometimes  in  thick  lamellar  distinct  concretions. 
Specific  gravity  4'407.  In  other  respects  resembles  the 
preceding. 

Subsp.  4.     Earthy  Grey  Ore.  ' 

Colour  dark  steel-grey,  inclining  a  little  to  bluish.  Mas- 
sive. Composed  of  delicate  scaly  particles,  which  have  a 
glimmering  metallic  lustre.  Soils  strongly.  More  or  less 
cohering.     Feels  fine  but  meagre.     Moderately  heavy. 

Tlie  grey  ore  of  manganese^  before  the  blow-pipe,  becomes 
brownish-black,  but  does  not  melt.     Tinges  borax  violet 

Sp.  2.     Black  Ore  qf  Manganese.* 

This  ore  is  rare,  and  usually  occurs  along  with  grey 
antimony  ore.  Colour  between  brownish  and  greyish- 
black.  Found  massive,  or  disseminated,  or  crystallized  in 
octahedrons.  Surface  of  the  crystals  smooth  and  shining. 
Internal  lustre  glistening.  Fracture  imperfect  foliated. 
Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged.  In  small  granular 
distinct  concretions.  Streak  reddish-brown.  Opaque. 
Semihard.     Brittle.     Heavy. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  constituents  of 
these  species,  according  to  the  analyses  hitherto  made : 

*  Brocbant,  ii.  424.    Jameson,  iii.  324. 
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Sp.  3.  SiJp/utreled  OxUe-j 
llis  miiieral  has  been  fouDd  in  Cornwall,  and  at  tfagyag 
in  Tran^vlrania.  Colonr,  when  fresh  bmlceii  dark  steel- 
liny  ,-  but  OD  exposure  Bwiiin"  a  brownish-black  colour. 
MassiTf.  Lustre  of  the  fnA  fracture  splendent;  of  the 
tambhod  surface  shining  and  metallic.  Fracture  imperfect 
foliated,  inclining  to  fine-grained  uneren.  Opaque.  Soft. 
Sectile.  Streak  greenUh.  S^Kctfic  grari^  3-950.  Berore 
the  blow-pipe  gives  out  sulphur  and  tinges  borax-nolet-bliKi 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Oxide  of  manganew   ..  82-0..  8S 

Sulphur 11-5;.   15 

Carbonic  add 5*0 . .  — 

Loss 1-5..  — 

10<M>|  lOO" 

GEXCS  II.       SALTS. 

Sp.  1.     Pho^>ha/e  ^  MmgaiKaeff—PittA!/  Irm  On. 
This  mtnera)  was  diacovered  faj  AHiiaa  tiear  Liisog^ 
L  30S.      Tha  w§iamm  «w  £«a  Ild«U  |^ 

the  second  36-5,  atd  At  tfcj^ 

1th  spedmcn,  fromStJCc^. 

fi^an  Perigueiui,  IT  p*  tw~' 

ma^toifi,  inj^  nd  n*- 

le,  jiflded  337  pw  C^T^ 

The  limandi^^ 

f  JamooD,  ii.  a^ 
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and  sent  to  Vauquelin  as  an  ore  of  tin.  It  is  found  massive,  chap.  It. 
Colour  raven-black.  Surface  earthy,  and  without  lustre:  in- 
ternal lustre  shining,  resinous.  Fracture  flat  and  pretty  per- 
fect foliated.  Fragments  indeterminate,  pretty  sharp-edged. 
Translucent  on  the  edges.  When  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light,  appears  blackish-green  on  the  edges.  Scratches 
glass.  Brittle.  Rather  tough.  Specific  gravity  3*956. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  into  a  black  enamel. 
Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Phosphoric  acid 27 

Oxide  of  manganese  ...  42 
Oxide  of  iron SI 


100  • 

Sp.  2.     Silicate  of  Manganese.f 

This  mineral  is  found  at  Longbanshytta  in  Wermeland, 
Sweden.  Its  colour  is  rose-red.  Massive.  Fracture  foli- 
ated, with  a  threefold  cleavage  like  felspar.  Opaque  when 
in  large  masses;  but  the  thin  splinters  are  translucent 
Strikes  sparks  with  steel  and  scratches  glass.  Specific 
gravity  3*5384.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  daric- 
brown  and  at  last  fuses  into  a  reddish-brown  bead. 

Its  constituents^  according  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  are 
as  follows : 

Peroxide  of  manganese  . .  52*60 

Silica 89*60 

Oxide  of  iron 4*60 

Lime 1-50 

Volatile  matter 2*75 


101*05 1 

ORDER  XI.      ORES  OF  URANIUM. 

The  ores  of  uranium  occur  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Norway, 
Cornwall,  France,  and  are  found  in  veins  in  primitive 
mountains.  Hitherto  it  has  been  observed  only  in  the  state 
of  oxide.    The  following  are  the  species  at  present  known : 

*  Vauqaelin,  Ann.  4«  Chim.  xl.  942. 
f  Hisiogery  Af  haDdlingar,  i.  105. 
}  Af  handlingar,  i.  110. 


SIMPLE  MINERALS. 

L  Oxides. 

1.  Protoxide  or  pitch  ore. 

2.  Green  mica  or  hydrate. 
8.  Uran  ochre  or  peroxide. 

GENUS  I.      OXIDES. 

Sp.  1 .     Pitch  Ore-'-Pechblende* 

This  ore,  which  has  been  found  at  Johanngeorgenstadt  in 
Saxony,  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  Conigsberg  in 
Norway,  is  either  massive  or  disseminated. 

Colour  velvet-black  or  dark  greyish-black.  Streak  similar. 
Internal  lustre  shining,  resinous.  Fracture  imperfect  flat 
conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminate^  sharp-edged.  Occurs 
in  thick  curved  lamellar,  and  in  coarse  angulo-granular 
distinct  concretions.  Soft.  Very  brittle.  Specific  gravity 
fix)m  6*3785  f  to  7*5,  and  even  higher.^:  Imperfectly 
soluble  in  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids ;  perfectly  in  nitric 
acid  and  aqua  regia.  Solution  wine-yellow.  Infiisible  vnth 
alkalies  in  a  crucible :  infusible  by  the  blow-pipe  per  se. 
With  borax  and  soda  forms  a  grey  opaque  slag ;  with  micro- 
cosmic  salt,  a  green  glass.  A  specimen  of  this  ore  firom 
Joachimsthal,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  contained 

Uranium    SB'S 

Sulphuret  of  lead  ..  G'O 

Silica 5*0 

Oxide  of  iron 2*5 

100-Oj 

Sp.  2.    Hydrate  of  Uranium — Uran  Mica  || — Green  Mica — 

Chalcolite. 

This  substance  is  found  in  Cornwall,  France,  at  Johann- 
georgenstadt, and  nearEibenstock  and  Rheinbreidenbach.^ 
It  is  sometimes  in  membranes,  but  more  commonly  crystal- 
lized. Its  crystals  are  rectangular  four-sided  tables,  cubes, 
and  octahedrons. 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  305.     Jameson,  iii.  553. 
t  Morveau,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxii.  610. 
X  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  197.  §  Beitrage,  ii.  281. 

II  Kirwan,  ii.  304.  Haiij,  iv.  283.  Brochant,  ii.  463.  Jameson,  iil 
556.  ••  Gmclin. 
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Colour  glass-green,  passing  into  emerald-green  and  into  cbtp.  il. 
siskin-green.  External  lustre  shining  to  splendent ;  inter- 
nal shining  and  glistening,  pearly.  Translucent  Fracture 
foliated.  Soft.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  2*190  to  8"S.*  Soluble  in  nitric  acid  without 
effervescence.     Infusible  by  alkalies. 

Its  constituents,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Gregor, 
are  as  follows : 

Oxide  of  uranium . .  74*4 

Oxide  of  copper  ...  8*2 

Water 15*4 

Loss   2-0 


lOOOf 
Sp.  3.     Uran  Ochre.X 

This  species,  which  occurs  along  with  the  other  ores  of 
uranium,  is  divided  into  two  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Friable. 

Colour  straw-yellow,  passing  into  lemon-yellow,  into 
yellowish-brown  and  orange-yellow,  and  sometimes  aurora- 
red.  Usually  coats  pitch  ore.  Friable,  and  composed  of 
dull  dusty  particles.  Soils  feebly.  Feels  meagre.  Not 
particularly  heavy. 

Subsp.  2.     Indurated, 

Colour  as  the  preceding.  Massive  and  disseminated. 
Internal  lustre  dull;  sometimes  glimmering.  Fracture 
small-grained  uneven ;  sometimes  passes  into  earthy,  some- 
times into  small  conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminate. 
Opaque.  Soft.  Brittle.  Soils  a  very  little.  Specific 
gravity  3-15  to  S*2438.§ 

ORDER  XII.      ORES  OF  CERIUM. 

This  metal  has  been  found  hitherto  in  the  state  of  a  salt 
only.  Seven  species  are  known,  which  are  silicates  or 
fluates.     These  are 


*  Gregor.  f  Annals  of  Philosophy,  ▼.  S84^ 

{  Kirwan,  ii.  303.     Brochantyii.  466.    Jameson,  iii.  569. 
^  Lametheiie  and  Uauy. 

5 
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1.  Silicate  of  cerium  or  ceritf. 

2.  Silicate  of  cerium  and  hoftlor  allanite. 

3.  Sficate  of  yttria,  cerium,  and  iron,  or  gadolinite. 

4.  Yttroceritew 

5.  Orthite. 

6.  Fluate  of  cerium. 

7.  Sttbfluate  of  cerium. 

Sp.  1.     Cerite.^ 

Tliis  mineral  is  found  in  Bastnas  near  Riddarhjrtta  in 
Westmannland.  CcJour  between  carmine^red,  clove-brown, 
and  reddish-brown.  Massive  and  disseminated.  Internal 
lustre  scarce  glimmering,  resinous.  Fritcture  fine  splintery. 
Fragments  indeterminate,  not  remarkably  sharp-edged. 
Opaque.  Streak  greyish-white.  Powder  reddish-grey. 
Semihard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  4*660.  Its  constitu- 
entSy  according  to  the  analyds  of  Hisinger,  are  as  fi>Uows  : 

Silica 18    * 

Oxide  of  cerium 68*59 

Oxide  of  iron 2*00 

Lime 1*25 

Water  and  carbonic  add    9*60 
Loss   0*56 


100-00 1 

Sp.  2.    Allanii^4 

This  mineral  was  found  by  Gieseck^,  in  a  granite  rock 
in  West  Greenland,  and  was  described  and  analysed  by  me 
about  seven  years  ago.  I  have  seen  fu^)ecimen  of  the  same 
mineral  in  the  museum  at  the  India-hduse  which  had  been 
brought  from  Hindostan.  Colour  brownish-black.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  found  only  massive.  External  lustre  dull. 
Internal  shining  and  resinous.  Fracture  small  conchoida). 
Fragments  indeterminate  angular  and  sharp-edged.  Opaque. 
Streak  greenish-grey.  Scratches  glass  and  hornblende. 
Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  3*52S  to  4*001. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  froths  and  melts  imperfectly  into  a 
black  scoria.    Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 


*  Klaprotii,  Gehlen's  Jour.  ii.  305,  and  Beitrage,  iv.  140. 
t  Af  handlingar,  iii.  S83.  %  Bdinbaigh  TraDsactions,  vi.  385. 

1 


OB18» 

SiUca  ••  •« 35*4 

Oxide  ofe^um.  33*9 
Oxide  of  uron    •.  25*4 

Lime 9*2 

Alumina    4*1 

Moisture    4*0 

112*0 

Sp.  3.     Gadolinite.* 

This  mineral  was  first  observed  by  Captain  Arhenius 
lodged  in  a  white  felspar  in  the  quarry  of  Ytterby  in 
Sweden^  and  received  the  name  Gadolinitey  because  Gadolin 
was  the  chemist  who  first  ascertained  its  composition.  Co- 
lour velvet^black^  passing  sometimes  to  brown.  Massive. 
Lustre  shining,  glassy.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hard. 
Scratches  quarts.  Opaque.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
4*0497.  Gelatinizes  with  hot  diluted  nitric  acid.  Before 
the  blow-pipe  decrepitates,  and  assumes  a  whitish  red  co- 
lour, but  does  not  melt  With  borax  it  melts  into  a  topaz- 
yellow  glass.    Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

Silica 25*80  ....  24*16 

Yttria 45*00 45*93 

Protoxide  of  cerium  . .  /.    16*69 16*90 

Protoxide  of  iron 10*26 11*34 

Volatile  matter 0*60 0*60 

Loss   1*65....  1*07 

1 00*00 1        100*001 

Sp-  4.     Yttrocerite. 

This  mineral  occurs  at  Finbo  in  Sweden,  and  has  been 
described  and  analyzed  by  Berzelius.  It  is  found  in  amor- 
phous masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  thin  crust  to  half  a 
pound  in  weight,  disseminated  through  quartz.  Its  colour 
is  various,  violet,  greyisb-red,  white,  grey,  often  all  mixed 
in  the  same  specimen.  Fracture  foliated.  Lustre  glisten^ 
ing.  Opaque.  Scratched  by  the  knife  and  by  quartz. 
Scratches  fluor  spar.     Specific  gravity  3*447.     Before  the 

*  HaiijTi  ill.  141.  Brochant,  ii.  512.  Klaproth,  iii.  5S.  Jameson, 
iu.6#6,  t  Berzelius,  Afhandliagao  ir.  SSS^ 
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Book  in.  blow-pipe  it  losea  its  colour  and  becomes  v 

' — v~^  not  fuse.    When  mixed  with  g3rp6um  it  mdt 

bead.     When  in  fine  powder  it  dissolves  cor 

riatic  add  and  the  solution  has  a  yellow  co 

■tituents  are 

Lime   47-6S  t 

Yttria 9-11  t 

Oxide  of  cerium 1822  t 

Fluoric  add 25*05  t 

lOO-OI 
Or 

Fluate  of  lime 65*162  I 

Fluate  of  yttria 11-612  ( 

Fluate  c^  cerium  ....'.,..  23-226  t 

100*000 
!^.  S.     Orthite. 
This  mineral  occurs  in  a  granite  vein  at 

den,  and  was  discovered  during  the  summt 

Professor   Berzelius  and  Assessor  Gahn. 

gadolinite  considerably  in  its  appearance  I 

fusibility.     Its  constituents  are 

Silica SI 

Lime    ', 

Alumina 1 ' 

Protoxide  of  cerium II 

Protoxide  of  iron   1: 

Protoxide  of  manganese    .... 

Yttria ; 

Water . 


A  variety  occurs  at  Korervet  contcuning 
charcoal,  to  which  Berzehus  has  given  the  r 
thite,  because  it  takes  fire  before  £e  blow-pi; 

Sp.  6.     Filiate  of  cerium. 
This  miaemi  has  been  discovered  at  Fin 
•  AniBwilijigar,  ii,  151.  t  Annals  of  PI 
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the  preceding  species.    It  is  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided   Chap.  ii. 
prisms.     Its  constituents  are 

Protofluate  of  cerium 30'4S 

Perfluate  of  cerium 68*00 


98-48 

Sp.  7.     Subflnate  of  Cerium. 

This  mineral  occurs  along  with  the  preceding.  It  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  porcelain  jasper.  Its  colour  is  yellow, 
and  its  form  gives  marks  of  crystallization.  It  consists  of 
fluoric  acid  combined  with  twice  as  much  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  cerium  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

ORDER   XIII.      ORES   OF  TANTALUM. 

This  metal  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  state  of 
oxide,  constituting  two  species,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  tantalite  and  yttrotantalite. 

Sp.  1.     Tantalite — Columbite  of  Hatchett. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  Finland  disseminated  in  granite. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whence  the  specimen  analyzed  by 
Mr.  Hatchett  originated.  It  has  been  long  known ;  but 
before  the  analysis  of  Ekeberg  was  mistaken  for  an  ore  of 
tin.  Foimd  in  irregular  crystals,  which  seem  to  be  octahe- 
drons. Colour  between  bluish-grey  and  iron-black.  Sur- 
face smooth  and  glimmering.  Internal  lustre  shining,  me- 
tallic Streak  blackish-grey,  approaching  brown.  Very  hard. 
Not  magnetic.  Specific  gravity  7'958.  Its  constituents 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius  are  as  follows: 

Protoxide  of  tantalum 83*2 

Protoxide  of  iron 7*2 

Protoxide  of  manganese  ....  7*4 

Oxide  of  tin 0-6 

Loss 1*6 

100*0» 

Sp.  2.     Yttrotantalite.f 

This  mineral  occurs  along  with  gadolinite  in  the  quarry 

of  Ytterby.     Colour  dark  iron-grey,  yellowish-brown,  and 

dark-brown.     Occurs  massive  and  crystallized  in  oblique 

four  and  six-sided  prisms.    Fracture  foliated.    Lustre  glim- 

•  Afhandiinger,  iv.  S64.  +  Beradiut,  AfbaiMHiKpir,  in  807. 

VOL.  111.  2  K 
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Book  in.  inking  and  metallic.  Pdwder  grey.  Opaque.  Scratdiei 
'  glass.  Specific  gravity  from  S'S95  to  5*8824  Before  the 
blow-pipe' with  phosphate  of  soda  the  black  rariety  melts 
into  a  yellowish-red  transparent  glass,  the  yellow  variety 
into  a  rose-red  opaque  glass,  and  the  dark  brown  variety 
into  a  greenish-grey  opaque  glass.  The  constituents  of  this 
minerfid  according  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oxide  of  tantalum 57        ..  60-li4   ..  51815 

Tungstic  acid 8*25   . .     l-Oi*    . .     2*592 

Yttria 20-25    ..  29-780   ..  38-515 

Lime   6*25   . .     0-500   . .     3-260 

Oxide  of  iron 3-50   ••     1-155   ..     O'SSS 

Oxide  of  uranium 0*50   ..     6-622   ..     1-111 

Loss 4il5   ..     0-775    ..2-152 

100-00*       100-000*    100-000* 

ORDER   XIV.      ORES  OF   COBALT. 

Cobalt  ores  occur  both  in  primitive^  transition,  and 
floetz  mountains.  They  are  not  very  abundant;  and  for 
that  reason  cobalt  is  more  valuable  than  many  of  the  other 
metals  which  have  been  already  treated  of.  They  are  com** 
monly  accompanied  by  nickel,  bismuth,  or  il:on.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Hun- 
gary ;  they  have  been  found  also  in  Britain  and  France, 
but  not  in  any  great  quantity. 

Few  of  the  ores  of  cobalt  havie  been  analysed  with  pre* 
dsion ;  hence  the  confusion  which  still  obscures  their  mi- 
neralogical  arrangement  and  description.  The  following 
table  exhibits  what  are  at  present  considered  as  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  these  ores,  arranged  according  to  their 
supposed  composition : 

I.  Allots.  1.  Black  cobalt  ochre. 

1.  White  cobalt  ore.  2.  Brown  cobalt  ochre. 

2.  Glance  cobalt.  3.  Yellow  cobalt  ochre. 

3.  Grey  cobalt  ore*  IV.  Salts. 
IL  SuLPHURETS.  1.  Arseniate  of  cobalt. 

1.  Cobalt  pyrites.  2.  Sulphate, 

in.  Oxides* 

^  Benelias,  Afiitdicfliiigar,  iv.  86t.  The  fim  q)ecimeii  was  black,  the 
Moond  yiUo^  tht  thikd  dwk-tevYMi. 
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OENUS  I.      ALLOTS.  Chap.M.^ 

Sp.  1.     IVInte  Cobalt  Ore^-^Weisser  SpeissiuAak  of  the 

Germans. 

This  is  the  most  common  qpedes  of  cobalt  ore. 

Colour  tin-white,  slightly  inclining  to  reddish ;  acqaires 
a  greyish  tarnish.  Commonly  massive,  or  in  particular 
shapes ;  sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  dodecahedrons. 
Crystals  usually  small;  faces  smooth.  External  lustre 
splendent;  internal  glistening,  metallic.  Fracture  fine 
grained  uneven;  sometimes  fibrous  and  radiated.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate,  rather  sharp-edged.  Usually  unse- 
parated;  sometimes  in  granular  distinct  concretions.  Se* 
mihard.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  7*879. 
When  struck  with  steel  emits  an  arsenical  smell. 

Its  constituents  according  to  the  analysis  of  Laugier  are 
as  follows : 

Arsenic 68*5 

Iron 9'7 

Cobalt 9-6 

Sulphur 7*0 

Silica 1-0 

Loss 4*2 

100' t 

Sp.  2.     Grey  Cobalt  Ore.X 

This  ore  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  Cornwall, 
France,  &c.  Colour  light  steel-grey,  inclining  to  white ; 
but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  soon  tarnished  greyish- 
black.  Massive,  disseminated,  tubiform,  and  specular. 
Internal  lustre  glimmering,  metallic.  Fracture  even; 
sometimes  passing  into  large  flat  conchoidal,  and  into  fine 
grained  uneven.  Fragments  indeterminate,  pretty  sharp- 
edged.  Seldom  in  lamellar  distinct  concretions.  Streak 
Mmilar.  Semihard.  Very  brittle.  Easily  firangible.  Spe- 
cific gravity  5'571.§ 

Its  constituents  according  to  the  analyses  of  Laugier  and 
Stromeyer  are  as  follows : 

*  JamMon,  iii.  495.  f  Ann.  da  Clum.  Ixxiv.  34. 

t  JuneBOQiii^  497.  §  Kirwn. 
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Arsenic 50      74-2174 

SUica 25      

Iron 12-5    3'425T 

Cobalt 12-7    20-31S5 

Copper    0*1586 

100-2*    Sulphur    0-8860 

lOO^OOOOt 

Does  the  silica  in  this  ore  exist  in  the  state  of  silicon,  or 
is  it  a  foreign  body  ? 

Sp.  S.     Glance  Cobalt  Ore.  % 

Found  in  beds  in  mica  slate,  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden, 
from  which  most  of  the  crystallized  specimens  are  brought ; 
at  Los  and  at  Modum,  in  Norway;  and  likewise  at  Giem, 
in  Silesia.  Colour  silver  white ;  sometimes  tarnished  grey. 
Massive,  in  various  particular  forms,  and  crystallized  in 
cubes  and  octahedrons.  Surface  of  crystals  smooth  and 
splendent^  Internal  lustre  glistening,  metallic.  Fracture 
foliated;  cross  fracture  small  conchoidal.  Fragments  in- 
determinate, blunt-edged.  Sometimes  in  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Spe- 
cific gravity  6-4509.}     Streak  grey. 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

II  •♦  tt 

Cobalt 36-7    ....  44'0    •..•  33-1012 


Arsenic 49*0  . . ; .  55'5 

Iron   5'6  ....    — 

Sulphur ....     6'5  .. ..     0*5 

Loss 2-2 


•  • .  • 


43*4644 
3-2324 

20^840 
0.1180 


100  100  100-0000 

GENUS   II.      SULPHURETS. 

Sp.  1.     Ck)balt  Pyrites^X 
This  mineral  occurs  at  New  Bastnas  or  St.  Gorans  mine 
at  Riddarhyttan,  in  Sweden,  in  a  bed  of  gneiss,  where  it 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixxxv.  33. 

+  Stromeyer,  Annals  of  Philosopby,  x.  228. 

t  Jameson,  iii.  499.  §  Haiiy. 

II  Tassaert,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxviii.  100.  . 
«•  Klaproth,  Beitrageyii.307. 
+  +  Stromeyer,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  i.  §98. 
t  X  Uisinger,  Af  handlingar,  iii.  316. 
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accompanies  actinolite  and  copper  pyrites.  It  had  been  Chap.  ii. 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Svredish  mineralogical  writers, 
though  it  was  not  admitted  into  modem  systems  of  minera- 
logy. Colour  light  steel-grey.  Massive  and  crystallized, 
but  so  confusedly  that  the  figure  of  the  crystals  cannot  be 
determined.  Lustre  shining  and  metallic.  Fracture  gra» 
nular  uneven.  Semihard.  Not  attracted  by  the  magneL 
Before  the  blow-pipe  emits  a  sulphurous  smell  and  melts 
into  a  grey  bead,  which  when  pulverized  is  attracted  by 
the  magnet  Colours  glass  and  borax  smalt-blue.  Its  con- 
stituents are  as  follows : 

Cobalt 43'20 

Copper 14*40 

Iron 3*53 

Sulphur    38'50 

Stony  matter. ......     0*33 

Loss 0*04 


100-00  ♦ 

GENUS   III.      OXIDES. 

Sp.  1.     Black  Cobalt  Ore.f 
TTiis  ore,  which  occurs  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  is 
either  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  indurated.     Hence  it  is 
divided  into  two  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Earthy. 

Colour  bluish-black ;  sometimes,  brownish-black.  Com- 
posed of  dull  dusty  particles,  which  soil  very  little;  some- 
times loose.  Lustre  of  streak  shining.  Feels  meagre. 
Light,  almost  swimming.  Before  the  blow-pipe  gives  a 
white  smoke,  which  has  an  arsenical  smell,  and  colours 

borax  blue. 

Subsp.  2.     Indurated, 

Colour  usually  bluish-black.  Massive,  disseminated,  and 
as  a  coating.  External  lustre  scarce  glimmering ;  internal 
dull.  Fracture  fine  earthy.  Fragments  indeterminate, 
blunt-edged.  Lustre  of  streak  shining,  resinous.  Very 
sofL  Rather  sectile.  Very  easily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity 2*019  to  2*425. :|:  Considered  as  pure  oxide  of  cobalt, 
but  has  riot  been  analysed. 

•  Hisinger,  Afhandlingar,  iii.  316. 
^     f  JCirwau,  ii.  27^.     Brochant,  ii.  396.    liaiijr,  ir.  S14.  Jameson,  iii. 
503.  }  Gellcrt. 
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Its  constituents  according  to  the  analysis  of  Bocholz  are  Chap.ii. 
as  ibUows: 

Arsenic  acid • .  S7*9 

Oxide  of  cobalt 89*2 

Water 22*9 

100-0* 

Sp.  2.     Sulphate  of  Cobalt.\ 

This  mineral  has  been  found  at  Bieber  near  Hanau  in 
Germany.  For  its  description  and  analysis  we  are  indebted 
to  Kopp.  Its  colour  is  light  flesh-red  passing  into  rose-red* 
Its  form  is  stalactitical.  External  lustre  dull ;  sometimes 
though  rarely  it  has  a  silky  lustre.  Fracture  earthy.  In 
granular  distinct  concretions.  Opaaue.  Streak  reddish 
white.  Soft.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Light.  Has  a 
s^tic  taste  and  is  soluble  in  water.  Its  constituents  are 
as  follows : 

Sulphuric  acid 19*74 

Oxide  of  cobalt 88*71 

Water   41*55 

100-00 
It  is  obviously  a  compound  of 

Sulphuric  acid I  atom 

Oxide  of  cobalt 2  afoms 

Water 9  atoms 

ORDER  XV.      ORES   OF   NICKEL. 

Hitherto  the  ores  of  nickel  have  been  found  only  in  a 
small  quantity^  and  always  in  veins.  They  occur  both  in 
primitive  and  floetz  mountains,  and  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  cobalt.  Hitherto  only  three  species  of  nickel 
ores  have  been  recognised  by  mineralogists. 

GENUS  I.      ALLOYS. 

Sp.  1.     Native  Nickel.l 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  mine 
named  Adolphus  at  Johanngeorgenstadt  in  Saxony,  and  at 

Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia.  Colour  bronze-yellow;  but  fre- 
quently tarnished  various  shades  of  grey.  In  capillary 
crystals  which  are   either    promiscuous    or    scopeformly 

•  Geblen's  Journal,  Second  Series,  ix.  814. 
f  K<^p,  Geblen's  Joor.  Second  Sedes,  yu  157. 
t  Jameson,  iiL  51C. 
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Book  IIL  aggrq];ated.  Externally  fihining  or  splendent,  unless  where 
*~~(i'~~^  tarnished.  Internally  splendent  and  metallic.  Cross  frac- 
ture even  passing  into  very  flat  conchoidal.  Opaque.  Semi- 
hard, passing  into  soft.  Intermediate  between  brittle  and 
sectile.  Very  easily  frangible.  More  or  less  elasUc  flexible. 
It  consists  of  nickel  alloyed  with  a  little  cobalt  and 
arsenic* 

Sp.  2.     Copper  Nichl^—Kupjer  Nkkel. 

This,  which  is  the  most  common  ore  of  nickel,  occurs 
either  massive  or  disseminated,  but  never  crystallized. 

Colour  copper-red.  Internal  lustre  shining  metallic 
Fracture  imperfect  conchoidsl;  sometimes  passing  into 
coarse  and  small  grained  uneven.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nate, sharp^ged.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Rather  tough.  Spe- 
cific gravity  6-6086  to  6-61.81.  t  Before  the  blow-pipe  ex- 
hales an  arsenical  smoke,  and  melts  into  a  bead;  which 
darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  ore,  when  pure,  is 
merely  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  arsenic ;  but  it  frequently  con- 
tains cobalt  aad  iron,  and  always  a  portion  of  pyrites. 

GENUS  II.      OXIDES. 

Sp.  1 .     Nkkel  Ochre.j 

This  mineral  occurs  almost  always  as  a  thin  coating. 
Seldom  n 


Colour  upple-green.  Composed  of  dull  dusty  particles, 
which  scarcely  soil.  Loose.  Feels  meagre.  Specific  gra- 
vity inconsiderable.  Stains.  Slowly  dissolves  in  acids :  so- 
lution green.  Before  the  blow-pipe  does  not  melt;  but 
gives  a  hyadnth-red  tinge  to  borax,  and  is  reduced.  In- 
soluble in  nitric  acid. 

:ording  to  the  analysis  of  Lampadius,  it  is  composed  gf: 

Oxide  of  nickel  .  . .  67-0 

Oxide  of  iron 23'2 

Water 1-5 

Loss s-3 

100-011 

M.     Uaiiy,  in.  503.     JaoMsoii, 
(   Brisson. 

411.    Uaiij,  iii,  jtl^,     Juneioai 
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ORDER  XYI.     ORES  OF  MOLYBDENUM.  Chap.  IL 

GENUS  I.      SULPHURETS. 

Sp.  1 .     Common  Sulphur et  • — Molybdena. 

This  ore,  which  is  the  only  species  of  molybdenum  ore 
at  present  known,  is  foand  commonly  massive ;  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  crystallized  in  hexahedral  tables  and  prisms. 
Its  primitive  fonp,  according  to  Hauy,  is  a  rhomboidal 
prism  with  angles  of  60°  and  120°. 

Colour  light  lead-grey.  Streak  similar.  Lustre  splendent, 
metallic.  Fracture  perfect  foliated.  Lamellae  slightly 
flexible.  Occurs  in  large  and  coarse  granular  distinct  con- 
cretions. Soft.  Easily  Frangible.  Splits  easily.  Sectile. 
Specific  gravity  ^*5B9\  to  4'7S85.J  Feels  greasy;  stains 
the  fingers.  Marks  bluish-black.  A  piece  of  resin  rubbed 
with  this  mineral  becomes  positively  electric.  §  Insoluble  in 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids ;  but  in  a  boiling  heat  colours 
them  green.  Effervesces  with  warm  nitric  acid,  leaving  a 
grey  oxide  undissolved.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  on  a  silver 
spoon,  emits  a  white  smoke,  which  condenses  into  a  white 
powder,  which  becomes  blue  in  the  internal,  and  loses  its 
colour  in  the  external  flame.  Scarcely  afiected  by  borax  or 
microcosmic  salL  Effervesces  with  soda,  and  gives  it  « 
jeddish-pearl  colour. 

Composed  of  about  60  molybdenum 

40  sulphur 

100 II 

ORDER  XVII.      ORES   OF  TIN. 

Tin  ores  are  by  no  means  numerous ;  but  where  they  do 
occur  they  are  usually  abundant.  In  Europe  only  three  tin 
districts  are  known:  the  first  is  in  Germany,  between 
Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  the  second  in  Spain,  in  that  part 
of  Gallicia  which  borders  on  Portugal ;  and  the  third  in 
Cornwall.     In  Asia,  it  abounds  in  Siam  and  the  island  of 

♦  Kirwan,  ii.  322.  Scheele's  Works,  i.  236.  French  Translation. 
Pelletier,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxvii.  434.  Ilsemann,  ibid,  xxxiii.  292.  Sage, 
ibid.  389.  Klaproth  and  Modeer,  Ann.  de  Chim.  iii.  120.  Broch^nt, 
jL  432.     Haiij,  iv.  289.    Jameson,  ii.  465. 

t  Karsten.  X  Brisson. 

•  §  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  xix.  70. 

I  Khiproih.  This  result  agrees  exactly  with  the  analysis  of  this  ore 
*W  Bocbolz.    See  Gehlen's  Jour.  iv.  603. 


100 


OL  Btfkft :  it  k  Mid  likewue  to  lisfe  been  diicofcieJ  in  Chili. 
The  oret  are  confined  to  tlie  primitiTe  moontuns,  or  thej 
occur  in  allirrial  land,  and  haveobrioasly  been  washed  firom 
primitiTe  mountains.  Few  metals  exhibit  a  «n^^  varie^ 
of  states;  since  it  has  hitherto  been  firand  only  in  three,  as 
maj  be  seen  firom  the  foUowii^  table: 

L    ScXPHriUKTS. 

1.  Sidpharet  of  tin  and  copper* 
IL  Oxides. 

1.  Tm-stone. 

2.  Wood-tin. 

GEKUS  I*      STLFKUanS. 

Sp.  1.     TmPyriies.^ 

Hitherto  this  ore  has  only  been  fbond  in  Corn  walL  There 
is  a  Tein  of  it  in  that  county,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes, 
nine  feet  wide  and  twenty  yards  beneath  the  surfiaioe.f 

Colour  between  sted-grey  and  brass-yellow.  Massive 
and  disseminated.  Internal  histre  Aining^  metallic  Frac- 
ture usuaUy  uneroi;  sometimes  oondioidal  and  imperfect 
foliated.  Fragments  blunt-edged.  Easily  fiwigible.  Yidds 
easily  to  the  knifes.  Brittle.  Spedfic  grarity  4'S5.t  Be- 
fore the  blow-pipe  it  mdts  easily,  with  a  sulphureous  smdl, 
into  a  blad^  bead,  and  deposites  a  bluish  oxide  on  the  char- 
coal. The  composition  of  this  ore,  as  Klaproth  informs 
us,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ra^.  According  to 
Klaproth's  analysis,  it  is  composed  of 

Tm 26-5 

Cqpper dO 

Sulphur 30-5 

Iron   12 

Loss 1 


100-0$ 

GENUS  II.      OXIDES. 

1^.  1.     Tin-stone.  }ji 
This  ore,  which  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  only 
ore  of  tin,  occurs  in  masses,  in  rounded  pieces,  and  crys- 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  200.    Brochanty  ii.  S3f .     Hatij,  iv.  154.     JamesoOy 
ill*  437.     Ann  de  Chim.  liii.  S66. 

f  Kkproth's  Comwaliy  p.  SL       %  Klapiotii.       S  Bdtrage,  ▼.  SSa 
I  Kirwao,  ii.  197.  Brodtaat,  ii.  354.    Hmij,  It.  137.   JsaMtoo,  n* 
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Ullized.  These  crystals  ore  very  irregiiUr.  Haiiy  supposes  Chap.  IL 
that  their  primitiye  fcnn  is  a  cube;*  but  Rom6  de  Lide^ 
with  more  probability,  makes  it  an  octahedron  ;f  and  in 
this  opinion  Mr.  Day  agrees  with  him4  The  octahedron 
is  composed  of  two*four-sided  pyramids  applied  base  to  base. 
The  sides  of  the  pyramids  are  isosceles  triangles ;  the  angle 
at  the  vertex  of  which  is  70%  and  each  of  the  other  angles 
55^»  The  sides  of  the  two  pyramids  are  inclined  to  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  90®.  §  This  primitive  form,  however, 
never  occurs ;  but  crystals  of  tin-stone  are  sometimes  foupd, 
in  which  the  two  pyramids  are  separated  by  a  prism.  For 
a  complete  description  of  the  varieties  of  the  crystals 
of  tin-stone,  the  reader  may  consult  Kom^  de  Lisle,  Mr. 
Day, II  and  above  all  Mr.  Phillips.** 

Colour  blackish-brown ;  sometimes  passing  into  velvet- 
black  and  radish-brown,  yellowish-grey,  green,  yellowish 
and  greenish-white.  Streak  greyish-white.  Internal  lustre 
shining,  between  resinous  and  adamantine.  Fracture  uneven, 
inclining  to  imperfect  conchoidal.  Very  seldom  foliated. 
Fragments  blunt-edged ;  often  in  granular  distinct  concre- 
tions. Translucent  and  also  opaque.  Hard.  Easily 
frangible.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  6*3  to  6"97.  Before 
the  blow-pipe  it  decrepitates,  and  on  charcoal  is  partly  re- 
duced.    Tinges  borax  white. 

Sp*2.    WoodTin.fi 

This  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Mexico.  It  occurs  always  in  fragments,  which  are 
generally  rounded.  Colour  hair-brown ;  passing  into  wood 
brown,  yellowish-grey,  reddish-brown.  Streak  yellowish- 
brown.  Internal  lustre  shining,  resinous.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture fibrous.  Fragments  wedge-shaped  and  splintery.  In 
granular  distinct  concretions.  Specific  gravity  6*450  J  J  to 
6'738.  §§  Hard.  Before  the  blow-pipe  becomes  brownish- 
red  ;   decrepitates  when  red-hot,  but  is  not  reduced.    Dr. 

•  Jour,  de  Min.  xxxii.  5T6.'  t  Crystallog,  iii.  413. 

t  Phil  Mag.  iv.  152.  S  Rom^  ^e  Lisle,  Phil.  Mag.  iv.  15«. 

II  Rom^  de  Lisle,  Phil.  Mag.  iv.  152. 

••  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  i. 

tt  Kirwan,  ii.  198.    Brochant,  ii.  340.    Haiiy,  iv.  147.  Jameson,  iii. 

446. 

1 1  Klaproth.  §§  Humboldt. 
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SIMPLE  MINERALS. 


Book  in.  Clarke  fused  it  by  means  of  the  oxygen  aud  hydrogen  blow- 
pipe. It  ihea  acquires  a  decided  metallic  lustre ;  but  is 
not  reduced. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constitiients  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  according  to  the  result  of  the  most  accurate 
analyses  hitherto  made : 


•   Tin- stone. 

Wood- 
tin. 

« 

« 

t 

t 

5. 

II 

Oxide  of  tin 

Oxide  of  tantalum  . . 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese. 
Silica 

99 
0-25 
0-75 

99^5 
0-5 

8'4 
9 

7 

100 

95 
5 

100 

9S^ 
2-4 
1-4 

0-8 

■.MB 

1-8 

91 
9 

Loss 

^^^ 

100 

100 

100-0 

100 

ORDER  XVIII.      ORES   OF  TITANIUM. 

Hitherto  titanium  has  been  found  almost  exclusively  in 
the  primitive  mountains,  the  Capracks,**  the  Alpsjff  and 
the  Pyreneesjft  ^^  Brittany, $J  and  in  Cornwall;  or  in  allu- 
vial sand.  The  foUpwing  are  the  ores  of  this  metal  hitherto 
observed : 


I.   OXIDES. 

1.  Pure. 

cu  Ruthile. 
b,  Anatase. 

2.  Oxides  of  titanium  and 

iron. 


a.  Menacbanite. 
6.  Iserine. 
c.  Nigrine. 
II.  Salts. 
1.  Silicate  or  l^hene* 


*  Kla{>roth,  Beitrage,  ii.  256.  f  Lampadius,  Handbucb,  p.  280. 
X  Collet  DescotiU,  Ann.  de  Chim.  liii.  268. 

S  Berzelius,  Afhandlingar,  iv.  164.  The  specimen  occurs  in  grains 
in  the  rock  at  Finbo.  Its  colour  is  black  and  its  specific  gravity  6*35. 
the  tantalites  in  that  district  contain  tin,  and  the  grains  of  tin-stope  con- 
tain tantalum. 

II   Vauquelin,  Gehlen's  Jour.  v.  251. 

••  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xii.  51. 

ft  Dolomieuy  ibid.  No.  xlii.  431,  and  Saassure,  Voyages,  No.  1894t 

XX  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxii.  614.  §§  Ibid, 
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GENUS  I.      OXIDES.  Chip.lt 

Sp.  1.    Rutile* — Red  Schorl — Titanite  of  Kirwan — Sage^ 

ntte  of  Saussurc — Nadelstein. 

This  ore  has  been  found  in  Hungary,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  in  Brittany,  in  France,  and  in  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  .crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Haiiy,  is  a  rectangular 
prism,  whose  base  is  a  square ;  and  the  form  of  its  mole- 
cules is  a  triangular  prism,  whose  base  is  a  right-angled 
isosceles  triangle ;  and  the  height  is  to  any  of  the  sides  of  the 
base  about  the  right  angle  as  ^12  to  V5,  or  nearly  as  3 : 2  A 
Sometimes  the  crystals  are  six-sided,  and  sometimes  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  often  they  are  implicated  together.  Some- 
times acicular. 

Colour  dark  blood-red,  passing  into  light  hyacinth  and 
brownish-red.  Crystals  longitudinally  streaked.  External 
lustre  shining;  of  principal  fracture  splendent;  of  cross 
firacture  shining,  adamantine.  Principal  fracture  foliated ; 
cross  fracture  imperfect  small  conchoidal.  Fragments  cubi- 
cal. Translucent.  Sometimes  shows  slender  columnar  dis- 
tinct concretions.  Hard.  Brittle.  Streak  pale-yellow  or 
orange  yellow.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from 
4*18 1  to  4-2499.$  Not  affbcted  by  the  mineral  adds. 
When  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  diluted  with 
water,  a  white  powder  precipitates,  heavier  than  the  one 
employed.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  does  not  melt,  but  be- 
comes opaque  and  brown.  With  microcosmic  salt  it  forms 
a  globule  of  glass,  which  appears  black ;  but  its  fragments 
are  violet.  With  borax  it  forms  a  deep  yellow  glass  with 
a  tint  of  brown ;  with  soda  it  divides  and  mixes,  but  does 
not  form  a  transparent  glass. 

According  to  Klaproth  it  is  pure  oxide  of  titanium.  || 
Vauquelin  found  in  it  traces  of  iron,    maenganese, .  and 

silica.^  * 

Sp.  2.    jinatase-ff — Octahedrite.  , 

This  mineral  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  Dauphiny. 

*  Brochant,  ii.  470.    Haiiy,  iv.  29.    Kirw.  ii.  829.    Jamcon,  iU.  3^1. 
t  Jour,  de  Mio.  No.  xv.  28,  and  xxxti.  615.  X  Klaproth. 

§  Vaoqueliji  and  Hecht.  ||  Beiu^ge,  i.  333,  and  ii.  222. 

•  ♦  Jour,  de  Phys.  Ixvi.  345. 

tt  Haiiy,  iii.  129.     Brochabt,  ii.  548.    Jamesony  iii.  355. 

1 
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Book  IIL  It  is  always  crystalliaEed.  The  primitive  form  is  an  don- 
'  gated  octahedron,  whose  base  is  a  square :  the  inclination 
of  the  two  pyramids  is  137^.  The  summits  are  sometimes 
complete  and  sometimes  truncated.  Colour  from  indigo- 
blue  passes  to  reddish  and  ydlowish-brown.  Faces  of  the 
cry%tais  transversely  striated.  Lvstre  splendent,  adaman- 
tine. Fracture  foliated.  Translucent.  Scratches  glass. 
Brittle,  easily  broken.     Specific  gravity  3*8571. 

By  the  analysis  of  Yauquelin  it  is  pure  oxide  of  tita- 
nium. The  different  crystalline  figures  of  these  two  spe- 
cies, and  the  other  differences  in  their  external  characters 
have  not  yet  been  accounted  for  by  mineralogists.  Pro- 
bably they  ocmstitute  two  different  oxides  of  titanium. 

Sp.  3.    Menachanite.* 

This  substance  was  found  in  the  valley  of  Menachan  in 
Cornwall;  and  hence  was  called  menadiamte  by  Mr. 
Oregor,  the  discoverer  of  it.  It  has  been  since  observed 
in  the  Island  Providence^  in  Botany  Bay,  and  in  the 
Mica-slate  mountains,  near  Crenoa.t  It  is  in  small  grains 
like  gun-powder  of  no  determinate  shape^  and  mixed  with 
a  fine  grey  sand.  Odour  greyish4)lack.  Easily  pulverised. 
Powder  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Snrfiice  rough  and  glim- 
mering. Internal  lustre  shining,  adamantine;  passing  into 
semimetaliic.  Fracture  imperfect  foliated.  Fragments  in* 
determinate,  sharp-edged.  Opaque.  Soft.  Brittle.  Streak 
similar.  Specific  gravity  4*4^7.  With  two  parts  of  fixed 
alkali  it  melts  into  an  olive-coloured  mass^  from  which 
nitric  acid  precipitates  a  white  powder.  The  mineral  adds 
only  extract  from  it  a  little  iron.  Diluted  sulfdiuric  acid 
mixed  with  the  powder  in  such  a  propcMlion  that  the  mass 
is  not  too  liquid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  {nto- 
duces  a  blue^coioured  mass.  Before  the  Uow-pipe  does 
not  decrepitate  nor  melt.  It  tinges  microcosmic  salt  green ; 
but  the  colour  becomes  brown  on  cooling ;  yet  microcosmic 
salt  does  not  dissolve  it.      Soluble  in  boraXy   and  alters 


•  Rirwan,  ii.  326.  Gregor,  Jour,  de  Phy».  xxxix.  73  and  152. 
Schmeisser,  Crell's  Annals,  £ng.  Trans,  iii.  258.  Brochant,  iL  468. 
Jameson,  iii.  388. 

t  Vivianiy  Nicholson's  Joor.  xxvi.  94. 
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ill  nature  in  the  same  manner.    Its  constitaeats  aze  ai  chap..  ii 
fellows:  ^^— v^ 

Menachanite.  Constitu- 

( '  ^  I    ■   I        .^         cnts. 

•  t  t  J 

Oxide  of  titanium . .  45   ..  45*^5  ••  48*5  ..  40 

Oxideofiron 46   ..  51  ..  50'4  ..  49 

Oxide  of  manganese  —  . .     0*25  • .  0*9  . .  — * 

Silica —  . .     3*50  • .  S'S  . .  11 

Alumina —  ..      —  ..  1-4  .,  — 

Loss    9   . .      —  . .  0'5 


•  • 


100       100  100  100 

Sp.  4.     Iserine.  |] 

This  mineral  has  been  found  in  the  sand  of  a  small  river 
in  Bohemia  called  Iser,  and  in  the  sand  of  the  Don  in 
Aberdeenshire.  It  is  in  the  state  of  small  angular  grains 
and  rolled  pieces.  Colour  iron-black,  bordering  on  brown. 
Internal  lustre  glistening,  semimetallic.  Fracture  con- 
choidal.  Opaque.  Hard.  Brittle.  Streak  sin^ilar.  .Spe- 
cific gravity  4*5.     Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

#* 

Oxide  of  titanium  • .  41*1 

Oxide  of  iron    •  •  • «  59*4 

Silica 16*8 

Alumina 3*2 

Uranium  oxide  ....  3*4 


tt 

Contita- 

28 

eots. 

72 

103*9  100 

Sp.  5.     Nigrine-XX 
This  species,  like  menachanite,  is  found  in  the  alluvial 

•  Gragor^  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxxix.  73  and  159.  Under  the  loss  a 
fittle  silica  and  manganese  are  included. 

t  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  ii.  SSI.  |  Lampadios,  Handbuch,  p.  SiS. 

§  Chenevix^  Nicholson's  Quarto  Jour.  v.  132. 

jl  BrodMOlty  ii.  476.    Jameson,  iii.  340. 

••  By  my  analysis,  Trans.  Edin.  vi.  260.  The  specimen  was  froKi  the 
fiver  Don,  Abeideenshire,  and  was  not  quite  free  from  quarti  aari  lel- 
1  par,  and  probably  contained  also  a  portion  of  iron-saad.  For  it  l|ras 
orig^MUy  mixed  with  iroa-sand,  which  was  separated  by  the  roapi«t«  - 

tt  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  20a.  tt  Jameson,  iii.  349. 
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BooklU.  formation.  It  occurs  in  Transylvania,  Siberia,  Ceyloil, 
&c.  Colour  dark  brownish-black,  passing  into  velvet-^ 
black.  In  larger  and  smaller  angular  grains  and  rolled 
pieces.  Lustre  shining,  adamantine.'  Principal  frac- 
ture imperfe^  straight  foliated;  cross  fracture  flat  imper- 
fect conchoidaL  Fragments  indeterminate,  sharp-edged. 
Opaque.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Streak  yellowish-brown. 
Specific  gravity  4*445  to  4*67S,*  Not  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  With  borax 
melts  into  a  hyacinth-red  bead.  Its  constituents  ore  as 
follows: 

t  t  5  II 

Oxide  of  titanium . .  84    • .  53    . .  63    . .  87 

Oxide  of  iron . .  • . . .  14    . .  47   . .  35   . .     9 

Oxide  of  mangan. ..     2..  —   ..     2..     3 

100       100       100         99 

GENUS   II.      SALTS. 


Sp.  I.  Siticate-^Sphene—SpkeneOre^^—Titanite—Rutiliie 

— Broumr-Ore. 

This  ore  has  hitherto  been  found  only  near  Passau  in 
Bavaria,  and  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  and  near  St  Gothard. 
It  was  discovered  by  Professor  Hunger.  It  is  sometimes 
disseminated,  but  more  commonly  crystallized  in  four- 
sided  prisms,  not  longer  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Pri- 
mitive form  a  rhomboidal  prism. 

Colour  reddish,  yellowish,  or  blackish-brown.  Streak 
and  powder-grey.  Lustre  of  crystals  shining,  of  cross 
fracture  glimmering^  of  longitudinal  fi*acture  glisteniog. 
Fracture  scopi-form  radiated ;  sometimes  straight  foliated. 
Cross  fracture  flat  conchoidaL  Fragments  indeterminate ; 
sometimes  inclining  to  rhomboidal.  Usually  in  coarse  and 
longish  granular  distinct  concretions.  Translucent  on  the 
edges,    or  opaque.      Hard.      Brittle.      Easily  frangible. 

•  Klaproth  and  Lowlu.        f  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  S3S,  and  ii.  222. 

J  Lowitz,  Creirs  Annals,  1799,  i.  183. 

§  Vauquelin  and  Hecht,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xix.  57. 

I  Lampadius,  Jameson,  ii.  501. 

*«  Kin%tm,  ii.  331.    Brochant,  ii.  474.    IlaiiY,  iv.  307.    JameaoB, 
111.  345. 
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Specific  gravity  S*510.  Muriatic  acid,  by  repeated  dige»-  Chap.  li. 
tion,  dissolves  one-third  of  it.  Ammonia  precipitates  from 
this  solution  a  clammy  yellowish  substance.  Infusible  by 
the  blow-pipe^  and  also  in  a  clay  crucible ;  but  in  charcoal  is 
converted  into  a  black  opaque  porous  slag.  Its  constituents 
are  as  follows : 

*  +  * 

Oxide  of  titanium .  •  S3   •  •  58   . .  46  Cootti* 

Silica 35   . .  22  . .  36 

Lime 33    ..  20  ..  16 

Water —   •.  —  ..  1 

Loss   —  ..  —  ..  1 

101       100       100 

ORDER  XIX.      ORES  OF  ZINC. 

Though  the  ores  of  zinc  are  very  few  in  number,  they 
are  by  no  means  scarce.  Blende,  the  most  abundant  of 
them,  occurs  most  frequently  in  transition  rocks,  though 
sometimes  also  it  is  found  in  primitive  and  floetz  rocks,  and 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  Galena.  Calamine,  the 
other  principal  ore  of  zinc,  seems  to  be  nearly  confined  to 
floetz  rocks;  and  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  beds  in  a  par- 
ticular lime-stone. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  different  states  in  which 
this  metal  has  hitherto  occurred : 

L  SuLPHURETS.  1.  Silicate. 

1.  Blende.  2.  Anhydrous  carbonate. 

II.  Oxides.  3.  Hydrous  carbonate. 
1.  Red  zinc-ore.  4.  Sulphate. 

III.  Salts. 

GENUS  I.     8ULPHURET8. 

Sp.  1 .    Blende  ^Black  Jack. 

This  ore  is  common.     It  occurs  both  in  amorphous 
masses  and  crystallized.    The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals 

•  Kbprothy  Beitrag*,  i.  S51.  t  Abdgiard,  Hauy,  it.  308. 

X  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  t.  944. 

S  Kirwan,  ii.  238.    BtiiK.  ii.  489.    Brochan^  ii.  350.    Haiij,  i?. 
187.    Jameson,  iii.  486. 

VOL.  III.  SL 


Bw4  IIL  ti  die  riicwnhntdil  dodealiedrai.    The  liguie  of  iu  inte- 
graot  pwtirif  k  the  tetnhedrao.* 

The  pnadpal  Tariedes  of  hs  cmlak  are  the  tetnhe^ 
droD;  the  octahednm;  the  ocuhedran  widi  its  edges 
wafitiDg;  a  M-dded  crystal,  12  of  wfaoK  faces  are  tra- 
pezoids and  12  elnngatrd  triangles;  and,  lasdy,  a  28- 
sided  %iirey  which  is  the  last  Tarie^,  ai^;iiiented  by  four 
cquilaterd  triaiigles.t  It  b  divided  into  three  subspecies, 
which  characterise  different  fixmations.  The  ydlow  is  the 
oldest,  the  black  newest,  and  the  brown  intermediate. 


Sobsp.  1.     Yellow  Blende. 


Colour  dark  waz-ydlow  and  sulphur-yeDow,  passli^ 
into  asparagm  and  cdiTe-green,  and  into  hyacinth,  aurora, 
and  browntdi-red.  All  the  colours  incline  somewhat  to 
green.  MassiTe  and  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms. 
Surfiure  smooth.  Lustre  shining,  adamantine.  Fracture 
straight  fi:>liated,  deavage  sixfold ;  cross  fracture  conchoi- 
daL  Fragments  dodecahedral ;  but  sddom  perSecL  In 
granular  distinct  concretions.  IVansluoent.  Refraction 
angle.  Streak  yellowtsh-grey.  SemihanL  Britde.  Very 
easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  4-044  to  4'067.  Often 
pho^horesces  when  scraped  or  rubbed.^ 

Sobsp.  2.    BnmnBlemde. 

Of  this  there  are  two  vaoelies;  the  Jbliaied  and  the 
fiffxms. 

Foliated.  Colour  reddish  and  ydlowish-brown ;  passes 
into  hyacinth-red,  and  into  bladdsh-brown.  Massive; 
and  crystallized  in  tetrahedrons^  octahedrons,  rhcnnboidal 
dodecahedrons,  and  octahedrons  with,  an  intermediate 
four-sided  prism.  External  lustre  shining ;  internal  from 
splendent  to  glimmering,  between  resinous  and  adamantine. 
Fracture  foliated;  cleavage  six-fold.  In  granular  distinct 
concretions.  Translucent  Streak  yellowish-grey  and 
yellowish-brown.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible. 
Specific  gmvity  from  3*77  to  4-049.$ 

•  Haiij,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxiii.  669. 

t  &«•  Hauj,  ibid,  and  Rum6  de  Lisle,  iii.  65.  J  Bergman. 

f  The  spednieD  with  this  last  specific  gravity  was  fifom  HimI  AoiMi 
ia  Cornwall.    It  wasiit  that  I  analjrsed. 


Fibrous.  Hitherto  found  only  at  Geroldseck  in  the  Chap.  il 
Breisgau.  Colour  reddish-brown.  Massive  and  reniform. 
Lustre  glistening.  Fracture  fibrous.  In  granular  distinct 
concretions,  intersected  by  curved  lamellar  distinct  con- 
cretions. Opaque*  In  other  respects  agrees  with  the  pre? 
ceding. 

Subsp.  S.    Black  Blende. 

Colour  between  greyish  and  velvet-black,  sometimes 
brownish-black ;  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
appears  blood-red  if  transparent  Massive  and  crystallized. 
Internal  lustre  shining,  metallic.  Fracture  foliated ;  clea- 
vage six-fold,  but  very  indistinct  Fragments  indetermi- 
nate, pretty  sharp-edged.  In  granular  distinct  concretions. 
Mostly  opaque.  Streak  between  yellowish-grey  and  light 
yellowish-bnown.  Semihard.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible. 
Specific  gravity  3*967  to.  4-166. 

Blende  is  essentially  a  sulphuret  of  zinc.  The  yellow 
subspecies  I  conceive  to  be  pure ;  the  brown  and  black 
subspecies  contain  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron.  I  analysed 
a  specimen  of  brown  blende  from  Cornwall  with  great  care. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  result: 

Zinc 59*09 

Sulphur    ..  28*86 
Iron 12*05 


'  100*00  * 

GENUS   II.      OltlDfiS. 

Sp.  1.    Red2^c0re.f 

This  mineral  occurs  in  abundance  in  some  of  the  Iron 
mines  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered and  described  by  Dr.  Bruce.  Colours  blood-red» 
and  aurora-red.  Massive  and  disseminated.  Fresh  fi:«c- 
ture  shining;  but  becomes  dull  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Principal  fracture  foliated,  cross  fracture  conchoidal. 
Translucent  on  the  edges  or  opaque.  Easily  scratched  by 
the  knife.  Brittle.  -  Streak  brownish-yellow.  Specific 
gravity  6*220.     Soluble  in  mineral  acidls.    Does  not  fuse 

•  Annals  of  Philosophy,  iv.  M.  f  Jameson,  iii.  410. 

2  L  2 
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Book  IIL^  before  the  blow-pipe.    Its  omstituents  aocording  to  Dr. 
Brace  are : 

Zinc 76 

Oi^gen 16 

Oxides  of  manganese  and  iron    8 

100 

GENUS   HI.      SALTS. 

Sp.  1.    Silicate — Electric  Calofjune. 

This  species,  first  properly  distinguished  by  Mr.  Smith- 
son,  occurs  in  different  British  mines  along  with  ores  of 
lead.  Colour  bluish,  gr^dsh,  and  yellowish-white.  Massive^ 
and  crystallized.  The  primitiTe  form  of  its  aytals  appeal^ 
from  the  mechanical  division  of  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Haiiy, 
to  be  an  octahedron  composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids, 
whose  sides  are  equilatertd  triangles.*  But  the  crystals  are 
minute,  and  their  figure  not  very  distinct  They  are 
either  four  or  six-sided  tables  with  bevelled  edges,  six* 
sided  prisms,  or  three-sided  pyramids.  Colour  usually 
greyish-white.  Fracture  radiated  or  foliated.  Lustre  vi- 
treous. Specific  gravity  3*454.  Before  the  blow-pipe  de- 
crqiitates  and  shines  with  a  green-light  Gelatinizes  in 
acids.  Becomes  electric  when  heated.  A  specimen  of  this 
mineral,  firom  R^bania  in  Hungary,  yielded  Mr.  Smithson 

Oxide  of  zinc  68*3 

Silica 25*0 

Water     ....    4*4 


97-7 

Another  specimen,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  contained 

Oxide  of  zinc  66 
Silica 33 

99 

From  Mr.  Smithson's  analysis  it  appears  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  1  atom  silica,  and  1  atom  oxide  of  zinc. 

Sp.  2.    Anhydrous  Carbonate — Calamine. 
Bergman  first  announced  that  many  calamines  are  car- 

*  Jour,  de  Mio.  No.  xxxii.  506. 
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bonates  of  zinc.    The  experiments  of  that  chemist  and  of  Chap.  ii. 
Dr.  Watson  *  demonstrate,  that  most  of  the  calamines  of 
this  country  are  in  that  state;  and  this  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  kite  experiments  of  Mr.  Smithson. 

The  carbonate  of  zinc  occurs  both  massive  and  in  crys* 
tals ;  but  their  form  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision,  though  they  seem  to  be  rhomboids.  Colour  brown- 
ish or  yellowish-white.  Internal  lustre  shining,  pearly. 
Fracture  foliated  or  radiated.  Semi-transparent  and  opaque. 
Elasily  scratched  by  the  knife.  I^iecific  gravity,  as  deter- 
mined by  Smithson,  4*334.  Soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
efiervescence.  Does  not  gelatinize  with  acids.  Mr.  Smith- 
son  found  a  specimen  firom  Somersetshire  of  a  mamellatad 

form,  composed  of 

Oxide  of  zinc    64'8 

Carbonic  acid   35*2 


100-0 


And  a  specimen  in  small  crystals  from  Derbyshire  con^ 
tained 

Oxide  of  wic    65*2 
Carbonic  acid  34*8   • 


100-0 
Sp.  3.    Hydrous  Cafhonate — Earthy  Calamine. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  low  spe- 
cific gravity,  in  which  it  nearly  agrees  with  silicated  oxide 
of  zinc  Opaque.  Yields  to  the  nail.  Adheres  to  the 
tongue.  The  specimen  examined  by  Mr.  Smithson  was 
from  Bleyberg  in  Saxony.  Its  colour  was  white,  and. its 
form  stalactitical.  Specific  gravity  3*584.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  became  yellow ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
blue  flame  was  gradually  dissipated.  Dissolved  with  e£fer» 
vescence  in  sulphuric  acid ;  and  when  heated  lost  abdut 
^  of  its  weight.    It  yielded 

Oxide  of  zinc ....  71*4 
Carbonic  add  •  . .  13'5 
Water 15*1 


100 1 


EfssTs,  iv.  10.  t  See  Phil  TmiM.  ISOS, 

5 


^  %.    SmlpkaU  of  Zinc 

in  a  itflte  of  solutioD,  and 
n^M^ml}  to  BUDcnl  waters.    Its  propextiBb 
m  the  fint  part  of  this  work. 


«llllt>    •!.    • 


OBDEa  XX.      ORES  OF  BISMUTH. 

IJiMiiith  ooam  iihm%  in  tcsiis  in  primitivr  rarin    A: 
ii  and  also  to  Ymwe  been  observed 
b  is  iMM%  aoeoaopanied  bj  the  ores  of 
ate  not  abondaat.    Tbcjr  exist  in  aradi 

tftewiK  in  Sweden,  Fiance^  and  ComwaU.  TW 
table  wiU  serve  to  show  how  little  diteiiifipd  asa 
ofthismetaL 

L  Allots. 

1.  Ni 

IL  ScLPHuans. 
1. 

S. 
UL  Oxides. 

1.  Bismuth 


Bismnth,  like  gcdd,  platinnH^  aaii  sfivo^  oocaas  most 
eommooly  in  the  state  of  metaL 

GEVUS  U      .SLLOim. 

Sp.  1.     Natwe 

This  mineral,  which  is  foim 
georgenstadt,  &c  in  Germany,  has  oommonhr  ^  farm  of 
small  plates  lying  above  one  another.  Suanrtimes  it  n 
crystallized  in  four-sided  tables,  indistinct  cubes,  and  trun- 
cated tetrahedrons.  Its  primitive  ftxm  is  the  iigalir  octa- 
hedron. 

Coloor  silver  white,  inclining  to  red;  sorfiKre  often  tandshed 
red,  y  1  ow,  or  purple.  Internal  lustre  splendent,  metallic. 
Fracture  perfect  foliated.  Fn^;ment8,  indeterminate^  Uunt- 
edgi^  In  granular  distinct  concretions.  Soft.  Sectile. 
OpEU]ue.      Easibly  frangible.     I^)edfic  gravity  9'022\  to 

*  Kirwao,  iL  S64.    Broduuit,  ii.  343.     Hatiy,  It.  184.    Juaesooi 
iii-  4M.  f  Brissop. 


^•57.  *    Exceedingly  fusible.    Before  the  blow-pipe  gives  Chap.  ii. 
a  silvery-white  bead,  and  at  last  evaporates  in  a  yellowish-     ~ 
white  smoke,  which  is  deposited  on  the  charcoal. 

GENUS  II.      SULPHURETS. 

Sp.  1.     Common  Sulphuretf 

This  ore,  which  is  found  in  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Bohe* 
mia,  occurs  sometimes  in  amorphous  masses,  and  sometimes 
in  needle-form  crystals. 

Colour  light  lead-grey.  Powder  black  and  shining. 
Internal  lustre  of  the  foliated  splendent ;  of  the  radiated 
shining,  metallic.  Streak  obscurely  metallic.  Fracture 
foliated;  sometimes  radiated.  The  foliated  in  granular 
distinct  concretions.  Soils.  Soft.  Brittle.  Easily  fran- 
gible. Specific  gravity  6*131  J  to  6*4672.  When  held  to 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  melts  with  a  blue  flame  and  sul- 
phureous smell.  Before  the  blow-pipe  emits  a  reddish- 
yellow  smoke,  which  adheres  to  the  charcoal.  This  powder 
biscomes  white  when  it  cools,  and  resumes  its  former  colour 
when  the  flame  is  directed  upon  it  || 

Its  constituents  according  to  the  analysis  of  Sage  are  as 
follows : 

Bismuth ....  60 
Sulphur  ....  40 

100 
Sp.  2.     Needle  Ore** 

Tliis  mineral  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Pyschminskoi  and 
Klintzefskoi,  near  Beresof,  in  the  district  of  Catherin- 
enburg  in  Siberia,  and  was  first  described  and  analized  by 
I^arsten  and  John.  Colour  steel-grey,  with  a  pale  copper- 
r^  tarnish.  Massive  and  crystalized  in  oblique  four  or 
six-sided  prisms,  in  which  the  lateral  faces  are  deep  longi- 
tudinally streaked.  The  crystals  are  long  and  frequenUy 
acicular.     Principal  fracture  foliated ;  cross  fracture  small 

•  Kirwan. 

.  t  KirwaQ»ii.  S66.  Sage,  Mem.  Par.  1782,  p.  307.    Brochant,  ii.  34d. 
Haiiy,  iv.  190.    Jameson,  iii.  45S. 
}  Kirwan.  $  Brisson. 

U  Gillet,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  zixii.  585.. 
^  Kanten  and  John,  OebUn's  Joomal,  Second  Series,  v.  ttf  • 
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Booklil.  grained  uneyen.  Foliated  fracture  splendent;  cross  frac» 
ture  shining.  Opaque.  Easily  scratched  by  the  knife. 
Specific  gravity  6*125.  Its  constituents,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  John,  are  as  follows : 

Bismuth 4S*80 

Lead 24-38 

Copper 12'10 

Nickel?.  ..:..•     1-58 

Tellurium? 1-32 

Sulphur    11*58 

Loss 5*90 

100*00 

^.  S.     Cupreous  SulphureL* 

This  ore  was  discovered  by  Selb  in  a  cobalt  mine  in 
Furstenberg,  where  it  composes  a  vein  about  a  yard  wide. 
Colour  lead-grey,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  acquires  a 
reddish  or  bluish  tarnitOi.  Massive.  Lustre  shining  me- 
tallic. Fracture  small-grained  uneven.  Gives  a  dull 
blackish  streak.     Soft.     Sectile.    Heavy. 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows: 

Bismuth 47*24    . 

Sulphur   ..«•  12'5S 

Copper 34*66 

Loss 5*52 

100*00t 

6BNU6  III.      OXIDES. 

Sp.  1.    Bismuth  Ochre.X 

This  ore  is  extremely  rare.  It  has  been  observed  at 
Schneeberg  and  in  Bohemia.  It  is  usually  disseminated,  or 
at  the  surface  of  other  minerals.  Colour  straw-yellow; 
sometimes  passing  ioto  light  yellowish-grey  and  ash-grey. 
Fracture  fine-grained  uneven;  passing  into  foliated,  and  into 
earthy.  Lustre  of  the  fine-grained  uneven;  glimmering; 
of  the  foliated  shining ;   of  the  earthy  duli^  adamantine. 

•  Klaproth,  GelUeo'i  Jonr.  ii.  187,  and  BiBitrage,  It.  91. 

t  Klaproth,  Gehlen't  Jour.  ii.  191. 

2  Kirwan,  ii.  265.    BroGhant,  iL  S48.    Jaiiief0o,iiL458. 
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Opaque.     Soft;   verging  on   friable.     Not  very   brittle.  Chap.ll« 
Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  4*3711.     Easily  reduced 
and  volatilized  by  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal.    Dissolves  in 
acids  with  effervescence.    Its  constituents,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Lampadius,  are  as  follows: 

Oxide  of  bismuth  . .  86*3 

Oxide  of  iron    ....  5*2 

Carbonic  acid    .  • .  •  4*1 

Water 3*4 


99-0 


ORDER  XXI.      ORES  OF  LEAD. 

Ores  of  lead  occur  in  great  abundance  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  They  are  generally  in  veins,  but  some- 
times in  beds;  and  they  occur  both  in  the  primitive,  tran* 
sition,  and  floetz  formations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  different  states 
in'  which  this  mineral  has  hitherto  been  observed: 

I.  SuLPHURETS.  b  Earthy  lead  ore.    Table  of 

1.  Galena.  c  Black  lead  ore.      •^^cspecia. 

2.  Blue  lead  ore.  8.  Muriocarbonate. 

3.  Antimonial  sulphuret  3.  Phosphate. 

II.  Oxides.  4.  Arsenio-phophate. 

1.  Yellow  oxide.  5.  Chromate. 

2.  Native  minium.  6.  Sulphate. 

III.  Salts.  7.  Molybdate. 
1.  Carbonate.  8*  Arseniate. 

a  White  lead  ore. 

Of  these  the  first  species  is  by  fisur  the  most  common. 
From  it  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  of  commerce 
is  extracted.  More  lead  is  smelted  in  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire^  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

GEKU8  I.      SULPHURETS. 

Sp.  1.     Galena.f 
This  ore  is  divided  into  two  subspecies. 

•  Handbacby  p.  987. 

t  Kirwaii,  ii.  S16.    Bn)chaBt,  ii.  S95.    Haiiy,  iii.  456.    Jameson, 
ii.  346. 
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Book  III.  Subsp.  1.    Common  Galena^ 

This  ore,  which  is  very  common,  is  found  both  in  masses 
and  crystallized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a 
cube.  The  most  common  varieties  are  the  cube,  sometimes 
with  its  angles  wanting,  and  the  octahedron,  composed  of 
two  four-sided  pyramids  applied  base  to  base.  The  sum- 
mits of  these  pyramids  ars  sometimes  cuneiform,  and  some- 
times their  solid  angles  are  wanting.*  It  occurs  also  in  four 
and  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids, 
and  in  three-sided  tables. 

Colour  lead-grey.  Streak  similar,  but  brighter.  Ex- 
ternal lustre  splendent ;  internal  splendent  to  glistening,  me- 
tallic- Fracture  foliated;  cleavage  threefold  and  rectan- 
gular. Fragments  cubic.  The  massive  varieties  are  in 
granular  distinct  concretions.  Soft.  Sectile.  Very  easily 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  7*22  to  7'786.t  Before  the 
blow-pipe  decrepitates,  and  melts  with  a  sulphureous  smell; 
part  sinks  into  the  charcoaL  It  generally  contains  some 
silver. 

Subsp.  2.     Compact  Galena* 

Found  massive;  sometimes  in  specular  plates.  Colour 
lead-grey.  Internal  lustre  glimmering,  metallic.  Fracture 
even.  Never  in  distinct  concretions.  Softer  than  conunon 
galena.  Streak  brighter.  Fragments  indeterminate.  In 
other  respects  agrees  with  the  preceding. 

Pure  galena  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead  quite  free  from  every 
other  substance.  The  easiest  mode  of  analysis  is  to  convert 
it  into  sulphate  of  lead  by  means  of  nitric  add. 

Sp.  2.    Blue  Lead  Ore.X 

This  ore  has  hitherto  been  observed  only  at  2^hoppau, 
in  Saxony,  and  Huelgoet,  in  France.  Occurs  massive^  ajid 
crystallized  in  small  six-sided  prisms.  Colour  between 
indigo-blue  and  lead-grey.  Internal  lustre  glimmering, 
metallic.  Streak  brighter.  Fracture  even.  Fragments 
indeterminate.  Soft.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  5*461.  §    Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  with  a  low 

•  Rom^  de  Lisle,  iii.  364.     Haiiy,  iii.  458. 
t  Watson.    I  found  a  specimen  of  the  specific  gravity  7*602. 
t  Kirwan,ii.  8^.    Brocbant,  ii.  SOS.    Jameson,  iii.  370^ 
S  Gellert. 
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blue  flame  and  a  sulpliiireous  smell,  and  is  easily  reduced,  chap.  il. 
It  has  not  been  analysed.     Its  crystals  resemble  those  of 
phosphate  of  lead ;  but  its  component  parts  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  galena. 

Sp.  3.    Antimomal  Sulpkuret  • — Boumonite, 

This  rare  ore  was  first  obtained  from  Cornwall,  and  was 
neglected  by  mineralogists,  till  accurately  described  and 
analysed  by  Boumon  an4  Hatchett,  in  1804.  Various 
specimens  have  been  since  analysed  by  Klaproth. 

Colour  dark  lead-gr^,  inclining  to  black.  Massive,  and 
crystallized  in  four-sided  rectangular  prisms,  variously  trun^- 
cated.  AH  the  varieties  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Boumon  with  his  usual  precision.  Crystals  large ;  sur- 
face splendent.  Internal  lustre  glistening,  resinous.  Frac- 
ture coarse-grained  uneven.  Scratches  calcareous  spar, 
but  not  fiuor  spar.  Sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Leaves  a 
black  trace  upon  paper,  but  not  so  readily  as  lead  or  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony.  Specific  gravity  5*765.  When  thrown 
in  powder  on  a  hot  iron,  emits  a  phosphorescent  light  of  a 
bluish-white  colour,  but  without  any  smell.  When  sud- 
denly heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  crackles  and  splits ;  but 
when  gradually  heated  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  assumes  a 
metallic-grey  colour. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  constituents 
of  the  preceding  species,  according  to  the  most  recent 
analyses : 

•  Boornon  and  Hatchett,  Phil.  Trans,  1804.  Klaproth,  Gehlen's  Joar^ 
▼.  31.    Jameson,  iii.  37S. 
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GENUS  II.      OXIDES. 


Sp.  1.     Yellow  Ojode.-^X 

This  very  rare  mineral  was  described  and  analysed  by 
Dr.  John,  from  a  specimen  with  which  he  was  presented. 


\  X  JohDf  Schweigger's  Jour.  ir.  3912. 
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though  he  could  not  learn  the  place  where  it  had  been  Quip,  n.^ 
found.  Colour  intemiediate  between  sulphur  and  lemon- 
yellow*  Massive*  Fracture  in  one  direction  earthy,  in 
another  foliated,  with  a  three-fold  cleavage.  External 
lustre  dull;  internal  semimetallic  Opaque.  Semihard. 
Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Does  not  soil*  Streak  lighter 
coloured.  Specific  gravity  8*000.  Melts  easily  before  the 
blow-pipe.  Its  constituentSi  according  to  the  analysis  of 
John,  are 

Lead 82*6923 

Oxygen 10*5768 

Carbonic  acid 5*8462 

Oxide  of  iron  and  lime  . .     0*4808 

Copper Trace 

Ferruginous  silica   2*4039 

100*0000 

Sp.  2.     Native  Minmm.* 

This  ore  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson  in  Germany, 
disseminated  in  small  quantity  in  a  compact  carbonate  of 
zinc.  It  has  been  observed  also  in  England.  In  general 
it  was  in  a  pulverulent  state^  but  in  places  showed  to  a  lens 
A  flaky  and  crystalline  texture.  Its  colour  is  the  same  as 
that  of  factitious  miniuid,  a  vivid  red  mixed  with  yellow. 
It  possesses  the  chemical  characters  of  red  oxide  of  lead, 
and  must  of  course  be  considered  as  the  same  substance. 

According  to  Mr.  Smithson,  it  is  produced  by  the  decay 
of  a  galena,  which  he  suspects  to  be  itself  a  secondary  pro- 
duction, from  the  metallization  of  white  carbonate  of  lead 
by  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 

GENUS  III.      SALTS. 

Sp.  1.     Carbonate  of  Lead  f — ff^e  Lead  Ore. 

This  is  the  most  generally  difiiised  lead  ore  after  galena, 
though  it  seldom  occurs  in  any  considerable  quantity  to- 
gether. Colour  snow,  greyish,  and  yellowish-white;  yel- 
lowish-grey;   cream-yellow;   clove-brown*     Massive  and 

*  SmitlisoDy  Phil.  Tnat.  1806. 

t  Kirwan,  ii.  SOS.  Klaprotb,  iii.  167.  Haiiy,  iii.  475.  Brochaoty 
ii.  309.    Jameson,  iii.  376. 
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Bcx>klii.  disseminated,  but  most  commonly  ciystallized.  Primitive 
form  the  rectangular  octahedron :  But  it  occurs  most  fre* 
quently  crystallized  in  sixHsided  prisms,  terminated  by  six 
or  four-sided  summits ;  in  four-sided  prisms;  and  four  and 
six-sided  tables,  often  variously  bevelled.  Crystals  usually 
small.  Lustre  splendent  to  glistening,  adamantine.  Frac- 
ture commonly  small  conchoidal;  sometimes  passes  into 
fine-grained  uneven.  Fragments  indeterminate.  Trans- 
parent and  translucent.  Refracts  doubly  very  strongly. 
Soft.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  7*2S57.* 
Before  the  blow-pipe  decrepitates ;  becomes  red,  then  yel- 
jiow,  and  at  last  is  reduced  to  a  globule  of  lead. 

Sp.  2.     Earthy  Lead  Ore.f 

Of  this  ore  there  are  two  subspecies,  the  induraied  and 

friable. 

Subsp.  1.    Indurated. 

Most  frequent  colour  yellowish-grey ;  passes  into  straw- 
yellow,  greenish-grey,  sisken  and  apple  green,  and  into 
yellowish-brown.  Massive.  Internal  lustre  glistening,  re- 
sinous. Fracture  fine-grained  uneven;  passing  into 
splintery  and  earthy.  Opaque.  Streak  brown.  Soft.  In- 
dining  to  sectile.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  5*579. 

Subsp.  2.     Friable. 

Colour  yellowish-grey  and  straw-yellow.  Friable;  some- 
times massive,  and  as  a  coating.  Composed  of  dull  dusty 
particles.    Meagre  and  rough.    Heavy. 

Sp.  S.    Black  Lead  Ore.t 

This  ore  often  accompanies  white  lead  ore  and  galena:. 
Colour  greyish-black.  Massive,  and  crystallized  in  six- 
sided  prisms.  External  lustre  shining ;  internal  glistening, 
adamantine.  Fractiure  small  grained  uneven.  Translucent 
and  opaque.  Streak  greyish  white.  Rather  brittle.  Easily 
frangible.     Heavy. 

The  constituents  of  these  tluree  species  are  as  follows : 

*  Boumofiy  NicholsoD^s  Joar.  iv.  8S0. 

t  Kirwatiy  ii.  205.     Brochant,  ii.  827.    JamesoDy  iii.  382. 

i  Kirwan,  ii.  221.    Brochant,  ii.  307.    JameBon,  iii.  39a 
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Carbonate. 

Earthy  Lead 
Ore. 

Black 
Lead  Ore. 

• 

• 

t 

X 

§ 

Oxide  of  lead 

Carbonic  acid 

Oxide  of  iron 

Silica • . 

81-2 
16 
0-3 

0-9 

1-6 

80-25 
16 
0-18 

0-75 
0-5 

2-32 

82 
16 

2 

66-00 
12-00 

2-25 
10-50 

4-75 

2-25 
2-25 

78-5 
18 

Alumina •  • . 

Lime   « . 

Charcoal 

Water 

1-5 
2 

Loss    

100 

100 

100 

100-00 

100 
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Sp.  4.    Muruxarbonate  of  Lead, 

For  the  first  description  of  this  ore  which  has  hitherto 
been  observed  in  Derbyshire,  in  German  j,  and  in  America,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Count  de  Boumon.  The  primitive  form  of 
its  crystals  is  the  cube,  often  lengthened,  and  the  edges  or 
the  angles  not  unfrequently  truncated,  and  replaced  by  small 
planes.  Colour  usually  a  light  straw-yellow ;  sometimes  a 
clear  transparent  white,  with  a  lustre  far  surpassing  common, 
carbonate  of  lead.  Internal  lustre  splendent,  adamantine* 
Principal  fracture  foliated;  cross  fracture  conchoidaL 
Semitransparent.  Streak  snow-white  and  dull.  Sectile. 
Scratched  by  carbonate  of  lead.     Specific  gravity  6*0651.  || 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 


Oxide  of  lead 
Carbonic  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Loss   


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


85 
6 
8 
1 


•  •  • « 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


tt 
85-5 

6 

8-5 


100 


100 


*  Westrumb.  f  Klaprotb,  Beitrage,  iii.  167. 

X  John,  Chem.  Unter.  ii.  999. 

§  Lampadius,  Handbuchy  p.  875. 

y  BouraoDy  NichoUon's  Jour.  iv.  880. 

*^  Cheneviiy  Nicholson's  Jour.iv.  880. 

ft  Rlaprotby  Beitrage^  iii.  141* 
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1^5.    Pho^kaU  of  LeaJL* 

There  are  two  Yarieties  of  this  ore,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  their  cdour;  namely,  the  brtmm  and  green  lead  one. 
We  may  consider  them  as  sub^iedes.  The  primitive  form 
of  its  crystak  is  a  dodecahedron,  consisting  of  two  six-sided 
pyramids,  the  sides  of  which  are  isosceles  triangles,  t  The 
crystals  are  usuaUy  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes  terminated 
by  six-sided  sonmiits.  The  summits  are  sometimes  trun- 
cated, as  are  also  the  edges  of  the  prism. 

Sub^.  1.    Brown  Phosphate — Brown  Lead  Ore. 

Colour  hair-brown  of  different  degrees  of  intensity. 
Massive,  and  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms.  Internal 
lustre  glistening,  resinous.  Fracture  small  and  fine  grained 
uneven.  Fragments  indeterminate.  Crystallized  varieties 
show  a  tendency  to  thin  columnar  di^nct  concretions. 
Translucent  Soft.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  from  6*600  to  6*909.  % 

Subq).  3.     Green  Phosphaie — Green  Lead  Ore. 

Colour  grass-green,  which  passes  to  sulphur-yellow  and 
to  gre^iish-white.  Seldom  massive;  usually  crystallized  in 
six-sided  prisms,  often  variously  truncated.  Crystals  smalL 
Externally  smooth  and  shining.  Internal  lustre  glistening, 
resinous.     In  other  reqpecto  it  agrees  with  the  preceding. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  this  ore  melts  without  being  re- 
duced, and  on  cooling  assumes  a  polygimal  form.  The 
yellow  varieties  become  green  when  heated. 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

*  Kirwan,  ii.  807.    Rkprocb,  iii.  146.    Hsiijy  iii.  490.    Brochanty 
IL  314.    JamesoDy  iiL  394. 

t  Rom^  de  lisle,  iiL  391.    See  also  Haiiy's  reiBaiks  on  the  same  suIk 
jecty  in  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xixi.  506,  and  Min.  iii.  491. 

t  Klaproth  and  Haiiy. 
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Phosphate. 

• 

• 

« 

« 

• 

t 

Oxide  of  lead  . . 
Muriatic  acid  . . 
Phosphoric  .... 
Oxide  of  iron  •• 

Water 

LfOss 

78-58 

1-65 

19-73 

04 

78-4 
1-7 

18-37 
0-1 

1-43 

77-1 

1-54 
19 

0-1 

2-26 

80 

1-62 
18 
Trace 

0-38 

79 

18 
1 
2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Sp.  6.    Arseni/o-phjosphate  of  Lead.  % 

This  mineral  has  been  found  in  Auvergne,  Brittany,  Ger« 
many,  and  Spain.  Colour  reddish-brown  or  pistachio- 
green,  with  a  yellowish-grey  crust.  Occurs  in  botryoidal 
pieces.  External  lustre  duU,  internal  from  glimmering  to 
shining,  pearly  or  adamantine.  Fracture  passes  from  fibrous 
to  radiated.  In  concentric  lamellar  distinct  concretions. 
Opaque.  Streak  lighter.  Soft.  Rather  sectile.  Specific 
gravity  6*5.     Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 


Phosphoric  acid 
Arsenic  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Oxide  of  lead 

Water 

Loss 


13 

7 

1-75 
76-00 

1-75 
50 

100-00  § 


Sp.  7.     Chromate  of  Lead  \\ — Red  Lead  Ore  of  Siberia. 

This  mineral  which  has  now  become  scarce,  is  found  in 
the  gold  mines  of  Beresof  near  Ekaterinbourg  in  Siberia, 


•  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  l46.  f  Fourcroy. 

t  Jameson,  iii.  401.  ^  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  v.  204. 

y  Kirwan,  ii.  S14.    Brochant,  U.  318.    Haiiy,  iii.  467.    Jameson^ 
iii.  410. 
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Book  III.  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms,  sometimes  terminated  by 
four-sided  pyramids,  sometimes  not. 

Colour  hyacinth-red.  Streak  and  powder  lemon-yellow. 
Lustre  splendent,  between  adamantine  and  resinous.  Frac- 
ture foliated.  Fragments  indeterminate^  blunt-edged. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Soft.  Specific  gravity  6'0269  * 
to  5*75.  t  Does  not  efiervesce  with  acids.  Before  the 
blow-p'pe  decrepitates;  some  lead  is  reduced,  and  the 
minend  is  converted  to  a  black  slag,  which  tinges  borax 
green. 

A  brown  ore  of  lead  from  Zimt^an  in  Mexico,  brought 
to  Europe  by  Humboldt,  was  found  by  Descotils  to  be  a 
compound  of  chromic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead ;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  red 
lead  ore.  This  ore  seems  to  constitute  a  species  apart,  but 
no  description  of  it  has  been  published,  t 

The  constituents  of  these  minerals  are  as  Mlows : 


Cbfomts. 

Oxide  of  lead   ..  65*12   ••• 
Muriatic  acid   •  •     —      •  •  • 

Chromic    S4*88   ••• 

Oxide  of  iron    . .    — 
Loss — 


• . 


•  •  • 


Biow« 

« 

Chromate. 

1 

*» 

•  64   . 

....  74-2 

.  —   , 

....     1-5 

.  36   . 

....  16 

.  —   . 

...     3*5 

.  —  . 

...     4-8 

100 


100 


100 


Sp.  8.     Sulphate  of  Lead.  W 

This  ore,  which  is  found  in  Anglesey,  in  the  Leadfaills  in 
Scotland,  in  Andalusia,  and  in  Germany,  is  generally  crys- 
tallized. The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rectangular 
octahedron,  with  obtuse  pyramids.  The  pyramids  are  often 
variously  truncated.  Colour  yellowish-grey  and  yeDowish- 
white ;  sometimes  passes  into  smoke  and  ash  grey.  Exter- 
nal lustre  shining ;  internal  splendent,  adamantine.    Fra^ 

•  Brisson.  f  Bindheim.  J  Ann.  dc  Chim.  Iviii.  968. 

§  V^auquelin,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxiv.  p.  760.  Q  ThenanL 

•♦  CoUet  Descotils,  Ann.  de  Chim.  Kii.  «71. 

1+  Kirwan,  Min.  ii.  211.    Rlaproth,  iii.  162.    Haiiy,  iii.  513,     Bto- 
chanty  ii.  335.    Jameson,  iii.  403.    Scbweigger's  Jour.  viii.  49. 
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ture  compact    Transparent  and  translucent     Scratched   chap.  II. 
by  the  nail.     Brittle,     Specific  gravity  6'S.     Immediately 
reduced  before  the  blow-pipe.      Its  constituents    are    as 
follows : 

Sulphuric  acid ,.. .  2^-8  ..  25'75  ..  26'0191  ..  25 

Oxide  of  lead  ... .  71*0  ..  70*50  ,.  72-9146  ..  69*5 

Oxide  of  iron !•  ..  —  ..     0-1151  ..    — 

Oxide  of  manganese    —  ..  —  ..     0*1654!  ..    — 

Silica  and  alumina  .     — •  • .  —  . .      Trace  . .    — 

Water. 2-  ..  2-25  •.     0,1242  ./    1-5 

Loss 1-2  .,  1'50  ..      0-6616    ..    4 


100*      100-00*    100 1         100^: 

Sp.  9.     Molybdate  of  Lead,§ 

This  ore,  which  is  found  in  Carinthia,  was  first  men- 
tioned in  1781  by  Mr.  Jacquin.  ||  It  occurs  sometimes 
massive,  but  usually  crystallized  in  cubic,  or  rhoraboidal^ 
or  octahedral  plates.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  an 
octahedron  with  isosceles  triangular  faces;  the  incidence  of 
a  face  of  one  pyramid  on  that  of  another  76°  40^.  *• 

Its  colour  is  wax-yellow.  External  lustre  shining ;  inter- 
nal glistening,  resinous.  Fracture  small  grained  uneven, 
pasiies  into  imperfect  small  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp- 
edged.  Translucent.  Between  brittle  and  sectile.  Easily 
frangible.  Soft.  Specific  gravity  5-486 ;  ft  when  purified 
from  its  gangue  by  nitric  acid,  5*706.  %%  Soluble  in  fixed 
alkalies  and  in  nitric  acid.  Communicates  a  blue  colour  to 
hot  sulphuric  acid.  Soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  decom- 
posed by  it  Before  the  blow-pipe  decrepitates,  melts  into 
a  yellowish-grey  mass,  and  globules  of  lead  are  reduced.  $$ 

Its  constituents  are  as  follows : 

*  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  iii.  169. 

f  Stromeyer,  as  quoted  by  Jamewm,  iii,  406. 

}  Jordan,  Schweigger's  Joar.  viii.  5C. 

§  Kirwan,  ii.  S12.  Klaproth,  Ann  de  Chim.  viii.  103.  Hatchett, 
Phil.  Trans.  1796^  p.  885.  Ilaiij,  iii.  498.  Brochant,  ii.  322.  Jameson, 
iiL  407.  I)  In  his  MiiceUanea  Austriaca,  ii.  139. 

**H«uj.         ft  Macquart,  tt  Hatchett.  ^^  Macquart. 
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Oxide  of  lead . .  64*42  . .  58.4 

Molybdic  acid . .  S4-25  ..  38 

Oxide  of  iron  .  •     —  . .     S'OS 

Silica. —  . .    0-28 

Loss I'SS  ..    1*24 


100  100 

Sp.  10.    Arseniate  of  LeacLX 

This  ore,  which  was  first  found  at  Johann-Geoiigenstadty 
Was  at  first  confounded  with  the  preceding,  till  the  analysis 
of  Rose  showed  that  it  contained  no  molybdic  add, 

Beautifiil  ^ecimens  of  it  have  been  found  in  Huel  Unity 
Mine,  about  two  miles  east  of  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  where 
it  occurs  in  large  six-sided  prisms  and  in  ciqpillary  crystals. 
It  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  in  double  six-sided  pyramids 
applied  base  to  base.  Colour  wax-yellow.  External  lustre 
^lendent,  adamantine ;  internal  shining,  resinous.  Prin- 
inpal  fracture  of  the  crystals  foliated,  cross  fracture  fibrous. 
Translucent  Soft.  Sectile.  Specific  gravity  7*2612.  Its 
constituents  are  as  follows : 

Oxide  of  lead  • .  •  •  69*76 

Arsenic  acid.  .  •  • ,  26'40 

Muriatic  acid 1*58 

Loss 2-26 


100-00$ 

ORDER  XXII.      ORES  OF  ANTIMONY. 

The  ores  of  antimony  occur  almost  always  in  veins,  and 
afi^t  the  primitive  and  transition  mountains.  By  far  the 
most  abundant,  and  the  only  ore  wrought  for  metallurgic 
purposes,  is  the  sulphuret  Antimony  ores  occur  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  different  parts  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
Germany,  France,  Britain,  &c.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  different  states  in  which  this  metal  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  nature : 


•  Klaproth,^itrage,  ii.  275.      f  Hatchett,  Phil.  Trans.  Inutvi.  393. 
I  Korsten^  Gehlen's  Joar.  iii.  60.    Jameson,  iii.  404. 
§  Gregor,  Phil.  Trans.  1809.  p.  «05, 
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I.  Alloys.  3.  Blackoreof  antim.  Chap.  Ii. 

Native.  III.  Oxides.  TbT^T^ 

II.  SuLPHURETS.  1 .  White  oxide.  the  species. 

1.  Grey  ore  of  antimony.         2.  Red  ore  of  antimony. 

2.  Nickeliferous  sulphu-  3.  Antimony  ochre. 

ret. 

GENUS  I.      ALLOYS. 

Sp.  1.     Native  Antimony.  * 

This  mineral  was  first  discovered  by  Swab  at  Sala,  m 
Sweden,  in  1748.  It  has  been  since  observed  in  two  other 
places,  at  Allemont  in  France,  and  at  Andreasberg  in  the 
Hartz.  It  occurs  massive  and  in  kidney-form  Iwnps.  Co- 
lour tin-white.  Lustre  splendent,  metfdlic.  Fracture  per- 
fect foliated  with  a  fourfold  cleavage.  Fragments  some- 
times rhomboidal,  usually  indeterminate,  blunt-edged.  In 
granular,  and  sometimes  in  lamellar  distinct  concretions. 
Rather  sectile.  Very  easily  frangible.  Soft.  Specific  gra- 
vis 6'720.t  Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  and  evaporates, 
depositing  a  white  oxide  of  antimony.  A  specimen  fi*om 
Andreasberg,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  consisted  of 

Antimony.   ..  98*00 

Silver. I'OO 

Iron 0*25 


99-25  X 

GENUS  II.      SULPHURETS. 

Sp.  1.     Grey  Ore  of  Antimony. § 

This  ore,  which  is  the  most  common,  and  indeed  almost 
the  only  ore  of  antimony,  occurs  both  massive,  dissemi- 
nated, and  crystallized.  Its  crystals  are  four-sided  prisms, 
somewhat  flattened,  whose  sides  are  nearly  rectangles,  ter- 
minated by  short  four-sided  pyramids  whose  sides  are  tra- 
peziums. II  Sometimes  two  of  the  edges  are  wanting,  which 
renders  the  prism  six-sided.  *•  The  primitive  form  of  its 
crystals  is  an  octahedron  slightly  rhomboidal  with  scalene 

•  Kirwan,  ii.  245.  Brochant,  ii.  367.  Ilaiiy,  iv.  252.  Jameson,  iii. 
4?K  +  Klaproth,  iii.  170.  %  Beitrage,  iii.  172. 

S  Kirwan,  ii.  247.  Brochant,  ii.  371.  Haiiy,  iv.  264.  Jameson^  iii. 
473.  II  Rom^  de  Lisle,  iii.  49. 

••  Ibid.    See  also  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xxxii.  600. 
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Book  III.  triangular  £eiC€Bf  in  which  the  angle  formed  by  two  of  the 
^^ '  faces  meeting  at  the  base  is  87°  52\  and  the  incidences  of 

the  adjacent  feces  on  one  another  are  109°  24',  107°  27', 

and  110°  58'.* 

It  is  divided  into  four  subspecies. 

Subsp.  1.     Compact, 

Colour  light  lead-grey,  surface  often  tarnished,  and  then 
it  is  blue  or  purplish.  Massive  and  disseminated.  Internal 
lustre  shining  metallic.  Fracture  fine-grained  uneven.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate,  blunt-edged.  Seldom  in  small  gra- 
nular distinct  concretions.  Soft.  Easily  frangible.  Soils. 
Streak  more  shining.  Specific  gravity  4*368.  The  most 
uncommon  of  the  subspecies. 

Subsp.  2.    Foliated. 

Colour  as  the  preceding.  Massive  and  disseminated. 
Internal  lustre  shining  metallic.  Fracture  foliated ;  some^ 
times  passing  into  broad  radiated.  Cleavage  single.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate.  In  granular  distinct  concretions; 
coarse  and  fine,  and  usually  longish.  SoSL  Not  particu- 
larly brittle.     Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  4*368. 

Subsp.  3.    Radiaied. 

Colour  light  lead-grey,  often  tarnished.  Massive,  disse- 
minated, and  crystallized  in  six  and  four-sided  prisms. 
Surface  of  crystals  streaked  longitudinally,  and  usually 
shining.  Internal  lustre  splendent  to  glistening  metallic. 
Fracture  radiated.  Fragments  indeterminate;  sometimes 
splintery.  In  thin  imperfect  columnar,  and  longish  granu- 
lar distinct  concretions.  Soft.  Not  particularly  brittle. 
Easily  frangible.     Specific  gravity  4*2  to  4*5. 

Subsp.  4.     Plumose. 

Colour  between  blackish  lead-grey  and  steel^ey.  Mas- 
sive, but  usually  in  thin  capillary  crystals.  External  lustre 
shining ;  internal  glimmering,  metallic.  Fracture  delicate 
promiscuous  fibrous.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt- 
edged.  Opaque.  Very  soft.  Not  particularly  brittle. 
Easily  frangible.     Heavy. 

A  bpecimen  of  the  radiated  variety  of  this  species  anar 
lysed  by  me  was  composed  of 

♦  Hauy,  Lucas  Tableau,  ii.  465. 
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Antimony ....  78*77 
Sulphur 26-23 

100-00 


• 


Sp.  2.     Nickeliferous  Sulphuret  of  A?ilimom/.  f 

This  mineral  occurs  in  veins  near  Freussberg,  in  the 
county  of  Sayn-Altenkirchen,  in  the  principality  of  Nassau. 
It  was  described  and  analysed  by  Klaproth  in  1812,  and  in 
1814  by  Dr.  John.  Colour  steel-grey,  passing  into  lead- 
grey  and  violet.  Massive.  Principal  fracture  foliated  with 
a  two-fold  cleavage,  cross  fracture  granular  uneven.  Lustre 
shining ;  cross  fracture  glistening.  Fragments  usually  inde- 
terminate, sometimes  inclining  to  cubic.  Streak  dark  grey. 
Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  5*65.  Before 
the  blow-pipe  melts  emitting  a  white  vapour  having  the 
smell  of  arsenic,  part  of  which  remains  attached  to  the 
charcoal  giving  it  a  yellow  colour.  Its  constituents  are  as 
follows : 

Antimony 4'7'75    ..  61*68 

Nickel 25-25    . .  23-33 

Arsenic 11-75  •. .     — 

Sulphur 15-25   ..  14*16 

Unknown  body.     —      ..    0*83 

100-00  t     100-00  § 

GENUS  III.      OXIDES. 

Sp.  1.     White  Ore  of  Antimony.  || 

This  ore,  which  has  been  found  in  Bohemia  and  Dau* 
phiny,  is  sometimes  in  quadrangular  tables  and  cubes; 
sometimes  in  acicular  crystals  grouped  like  zeolites,  and 
sometimes  in  prisms.  Colour  passes  from  snow-white  to 
yellowish-white.  Internal  lustre  shining,  between  pearly 
and   adamantine.      Fracture  foliated.      Single   cleavage; 

•  Annals  of  Philosophy,  iv.  97. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  Uxxiii.  S29 ;  Ixzxv.  ^5»  Schweigger's  Jour.  xii.  S38. 
Jameson,  iii.  483. 

X  Klaproth,  Ann  de  Chim.  hxxv.  71. 

§  John,  Schweigfi;er's  Jour.  xii.  242.  He  includes -the  arsenic  nnder 
the  antimony  not  having  been  able  to  ^parate  them. 

li  Kirwan,  ii.  251.  Brochant,  ii.  381.  Haiiy,  iv.  273.  Jamesoo,  iiL 
487. 
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White  Ore.  Red  Ore 

t  t 

Oxide  of  antimony  • .  • .  1 00  . .  89  . .  78*5 

Sulphur —  . .  —  . .  19*7 

Silica.... —  ..  8  ..  -— 

Loss —  , ,  3  . .  2*0 

100  100  100 

ORDER   XXIII.      ORES   OF  ARSENIC. 

Arsenic  is  scattered  in  great  abundance  over  the  mine- 
ral kingdom,  accompanying  almost  every  other  metal,  and 
forming  also  sometimes  peculiar  veins  of  its  own.  These 
veins  occur  most  commonly  in  primitive  mountains,  though 
they  are  found  also,  at  least  some  of  the  species,  in  iloetz 
rocks. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  different  ore» 
in  which  this  metal  occurs, 

I.  Alloys. 

Native  arsenic. 

II.    SULPHURETS. 

1.  Arsenical  pyrites. 

2.  Orpiment. 
III.  Oxides. 

Native  oxide. 

GENUS    I.      ALLOTS. 

Sp.  1 .     Native  Arsenic.^ 

This  mineral  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  &a 
It  occurs  generally  in  masses  of  various  shapes,  kidney- 
form,  botryoidal,  &c.  Colour  light  lead-grey.  Its  surface 
quickly  becomes  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
becomes  greyish-black.  Lustre  metallic  (when  fresh) 
shining.'  Streak  bluish-grey,  metallic  and  bright.  Powder 
dull  and  black.  Fracture  small-grained  uneven;  some- 
times imperfect  foliated.  In  thin  curved  lamellar  distinct 
concretions.     Semi-hard.     Very  easily  frangible.     Sectile. 

♦  Klaprothy  Beitrage,  iii.  183. 

t  Vauquelin^  Haiiy^  iv.  274.  Under  the  oxide  of  antimony  a  little 
iron  is  included.  1  Klaproth,  Bcitrage,  iii.  1S9. 

^  Kirwan,  ii.  255.  Brochanr,  ii.  435.  Haiiy,  iv.  S20.  Jameson,  iii. 
324. 
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Specific  grvnty  o'SI*  to  5*7249.  f  Gives  sn  snenkal 
neU  wben  struck.  Befiin  the  Uov-pipe  emiu  a  white 
MDoke,  diflfiisei  a  gsriic  flnell,  bonis  widi  a  bine  flame, 
gradually  enpoiatei,  depontai^  a  white  powder.  It  is 
always  alloyed  with  some  iron,  %  and  often  cootains  silTer, 
and  gometimesgold. 

GEirrS   lU      SCXPHURETS. 

Sp.  1.    Jnemad  Pyriies.i 

Tlus  mioeral  is  commoD  in  diffident  parts  of  Germany, 
ftc  It  occars  msMire  and  disseminated,  and  Tery  oft» 
crystallized.  The  primitiTe  form  of  its  ciystals  is  a  rfaom- 
boidal  prism,  the  angles  of  whose  base  are  109^  2(/  and  76^ 
40^.  It  occnrs  in  this  form.  Sometimes  the  prism  is  tcr« 
roinated  by  four-sided  summits ;  sometimes  its  lateral  &ces 
are  cylindrical.  It  occurs  also  in  lendcnlar  crystals.!  This 
q>ecies  is  divided  into  two  sub^>ecies. 

Subsp.  I.     Common^ 

Colour  of  the  fresh  fracture  silvei^white;  by  exposure  it 
acquires  a  yellowish  tarnish.  Massive ;  disseminated ;  and 
crystallized  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  veiy  acute  double 
four-sided  pyramids,  irregular  cubes,  and  ne^les.  Lateral 
faces  smooth ;  those  formed  by  truncation  usually  streaked. 
Their  lustre  is  splendent  Internal  lustre  shining,  metallic. 
Fracture  coarse  and  small  grained  uneven.  Fragments  in- 
determinate, blunt-edged.  Usually  unseparated ;  some- 
times in  columnar  distinct  concretions.  Hard.  Brittle. 
Rather  tough.  Specific  gravity  5*405  to  6'522.  When 
rubbed  emits  an  arsenical  smell. 

Subsp.  2.     Argentiferous. 

Colour  silver-white,  surface  tarnished  yellowish.  Mas- 
sive, disseminated,  and  in  small  acicular  four-sided  prisms. 
External  lustre  shining ;  internal  glistening,  metallic.  Frac- 
ture fine-grained  uneven.     Fragments  indeterminate.     Has 

*  Kirwan.  f  Brisson.  X  De  Bom,  Catal.  of  Raab,  iii.  104. 

S  Kirwan,  ii.  256.  Brocliont,  ii.  438.  IJaUy,  iv.  5r.  Jameson,  ii.  469. 

II  A  description  of  the  different  forms  in  which  arsenical  pyrites  oc- 
curs, with  figures  of  eacb^  it  given  by  Berahan^i  in  Gehleo's  Jour.  So- 
cond  Series^  iii.  ^0. 
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sometimes  a  tendency  to  fine  granular  distinct  concretions.    Chap.  il. 
In  other  reelects  agrees  with  the  preceding.     The  consti* 
tuents  of  ars^iical  pyrites  are  as  follows : 

Arsenic  ....  48*1  .  •  •  •  43*4  ....  4^88 

Iron 86*5  ....  S4'9  •  • . .  S6'04 

Sulphur 15*4  ....  20*1  ....  21*08 

Loss —  ....     1*6 


.... 


100*  loot  100 1 

Sp.  2.     Orpimcnt. 

This  ^ecies  is  divided  into  two  subspecies ;  namely,  red 
orpiment  and  ydlow  orpiment. 

Subsp.  1.     Red  Orpiment — Realgar,§ 

This  mineral  is  found  in  Sicily,  about  Mount  Vesuvius, 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  various  parts  of  Germany, 
&c.  It  is  either  massive  or  crystallized.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  crystals  is  an  octahedron  with  scalene  triangles, 
which  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  primitive  form  of  sul- 
phur; and  it  commonly  appears  in  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  12  sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  summits.  || 

Colour  aurora-red.  Streak  lemon  or  orange-yellow. 
Lustre  shining,  between  pearly  and  adamantine.  Trans- 
lucent Very  soft.  Brittle.  Easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  3*3384.**  It  is  an  electric  per  se^  and  becomes  nega- 
tively electric  by  friction.ff  Nitric  acid  deprives  it  of  its 
colour.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  easily,  bums  with  a 
blue  flame  and  garlic  smell,  and  soon  evaporates. 

Subsp.  2.     Yellow  Orpiment.  |J 

This  ore,  which  is  found  in  Hungary,  Wallachia, 
Georgia,  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  is  either  massive  or  crystal- 
lized.    The  crystals  are  confused,  and  their  figure  cannot 

•  By  my  analysis.  f  Cheyrcul. 

X  Stromeyer,  Schweigger's  Jooro.  x.  404. 

^  Kirwan,  ii.  261.  Bergman,  ii.  297.  Brochant,  ii.  447.  Haiiy,  iv. 
238.    Jameson,  iii.  5dS.  N  Rom^  de  Lisle,  iii.  34.     Haiiy,  ir.  229. 

**  Brissoa.  ft  Haiiy,  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xixh.  612. 

I  ^  Kirwan,  ii.  260.  Alberti  de  Auripigmento.  Scopoli  in  anno  5to 
Hist.  Nat.  p.  59.  Bergman,  ii.  297.  Brocliaiit,  ii.  444.  Haiiy^  iy.  234. 
Jameson,  ii.  481. 

6 
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Book  III.  be  easily  determined ;  some  of  them  appear  octahedrons, 
and  others  minute  four-sided  prisms.  Colour  lemon-yellow. 
Streak  similar.  Internal  lustre  splendent,  between  ada* 
mantine  and  semi-metallic.  Fracture  curye-foUated.  Plates 
flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Occurs  in  large  and  small  granu- 
lar distinct  concretions.  Translucent  to  transparent.  Soft. 
Sectile.  Specific  gravity  from  3*04.8  *  to  S'SSl.f  Effer- 
vesces with  hot  nitric  acid.  Burns  with  a  bluish-white 
flame.  Before  the  blow-pipe  melts,  smokes,  and  evaporates, 
leaving  only  a  little  earth  and  some  traces  of  iron.  Becomes 
electrified  minus  when  rubbed. 

These  two  subspecies,  though  they  differ  in  colour, 
appear  to  be  composed  of  the  same  constituents.  The  fol- 
lowing is  their  composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Klaproth : 

Realgar.  Orpiment. 

Arsenic 69 62 

Sulphur 31 38 

loot  100$ 

According  to  Laugier,  realgar  consists  of  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  mixed  with  a  variable  quantity  of  metallic  arsenic, 
while  orpiment  is  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  the  state  of 
purity. 

GENUS  III.      OXIDES. 

Sp.  1 .     Native  Oxide.^ 

This  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
&c.  either  in  powder,  or  massive,  or  crystallized  in  prismatic 
needles.  It  is  very  uncommon.  Colour  white  or  grey, 
often  with  a  tint  of  red,  yellow,  green,  or  black.  Lustre 
common,  glimmering.  Opaque  or  translucent  on  the  edges ; 
when  crystallized,  translucent.  Texture  earthy.  Soft. 
Brittle.  Specific  gravity  3*7. ||  Soluble  in  hot  diluted 
nitric  acid  without  effervescence.  Soluble  at  60°  Fahren- 
heit in  80  times  its  weight  of  water.  Before  the  blow-pipe 
sublimes,  but  does  not  inflame.     Tinges  borax  yellow. 

•  Kirwan.  f  Gellert.  t  Beitrage,  v.  «S8. 

S  Kirwan,  ii.  268.    Bergman,  ii.  285.    Brochant,  ii.  450.     Haiijr,  iv. 
S95.    Jameson^  iii.  540.  ||  Kin^an. 
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CHAR  IIL 

OF   COMPOUND   MINERALS. 

The  minerals  described  in  the  last  chapter  hardly  ever  Chap.  in. 
occur  insulated.  They  are  usually  united  together  in  various  ^^— v"-^ 
groups,  consituting  the  rocks  and  the  soil  of  which  the 
globe  of  the  earth  is  composed.  These  groups  are  termed 
COMPOUND  MINERALS.  The  study  of  them  constitutes 
geology  or  geognosy ;  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  philosophy.  It  teaches  us  the  structure  of  the  globe,  the  Gcc^osy, 
relative  situation  of  the  different  minerals,  their  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  the  changes  which  they  are  under- 
going, or  have  undergone.  It  is  by  numerous  and  skilful 
observations  alone  that  any  progress  can  be  made  in  this 
difficult  investigation.  In  Germany,  mining  has  been  long 
an  object  of  greater  attention  than  in  any  other  country; 
men  of  science  have  been  long  employed  to  superintend  the 
mines,  and  exact  records  have  been  kept  of  every  thing  that 
occurred.  It  is  in  that  country,  accordingly,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  observations  have  been  made,  and  the 
materials  collected,  for  raising  geology  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  The  difficult  task  was  undertaken  by  Werner,  Generaltc- 
the  celebrated  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Freyberg,  who  ^  ^^  ^^' 
generalized  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, with  the  most  exquisite  skill,  and  constructed  a 
theory  which  has  excited  universal  attention.  To  the 
branch  of  science  which  he  has  thus  created  he  has  given 
the  name  of  geognosy.  Hitherto  Werner's  theory  has  been 
detailed  only  in  his  lectures.  No  intelligible  account  of  1% 
so  fur  as  I  know,  has  been  published  on  the  continent.  But, 
in  this  country,  we  are  indebted  w  Professor  Jameson  for  a 
very  full  and  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject,  under  the  title 
of  Elements  of  G^gnosy,  It  was  published  in  1808,  and 
constitutes  the  third  volume  of  his  Mineralogy,  * 

*  To  that  important  work  I  earnestly  recommend  the  attention  of 
every  mineralogist.  It  contains  (independent  of  the  theory  of  Werner) 
a  vast  mass  of  information  of  the  utmost  consequence,  with  which  every 
mineralogist  ought  to  be  acquainted.  The  sketch  in  the  text,  though 
only  a  very  short  abridge|nent,  is  as  detailed  as  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
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Book  III.       Respeetiiig  the  stracture  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
^"''^y^'^^  earth,  we  have  no  direct  meant  of  information ;  but  towards 
the  superficies,  this  structure  is  laid  op^i  to  our  view  by 
ravines,  rivers,  mines,  &c.     Observations  pn  these  afibrd 
the  only  means  of  learning  the  structure  of  the  earth. 
They  omstitute  the  foundations  of  geognosy*  the  ground 
work  from  which  all  the  conclusions  of  that  science  are 
^«^       deduced.     The  stony  masses  of  which  the  earth,  as  fiu-  as 
we  know  it,   is  composed,  are  sometimes  simple^  or  com- 
posed of  some  one  of  the  minerals  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter;  as,  for  example,  Ume^tone^  serpentine^  quartz: 
But  more  frequently  they  are  compound,  or  composed  of 
two  or  more  simple  minerals  variously  mixed  and  united 
together ;  as  gramte^  which  is  composed  oiquartZf  felspar, 
and  mica. 
l^yowM,         These  stony  masses,  or  rocks,  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
a^^^    found  in  the  earth  laid  one  above  another ;  so  that  a  rock 
of  one  kind  of  stone  is  covered  by  another  species  of  rock, 
and  this  by  a  third,  and  so  on.     Now  in  this  superposition 
of  rocks  it  has  been  observed,  that  their  situation  b  not. 
arbitrary ;  every  one  occupies  a  determinate  place,  so  that 
they  follow  each  other  in  r^|[ular  order  from  the  deepest 
part  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  has  been  examined,  to  the 
very  surface.     Thus  there  are  two  things  respecting  rocks 
which  claim  our  attention ;  namely,  their  composition,  and 
their  relative  situation.     But  besides  the  rocks  which  consti- 
tute almost  the  whole  of  the  earth's  crust,  there  are  masses 
which  must  also  be  considered.    These  traverse  the  rocks 

tare  of  the  present  work.    I  was  indebted  to  Prolessor  Jamesoo  ibr  the 
whole  ef  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 

There  is  another  geological  theory,  in  some  measure  the  opposite  of 
that  of  Werner,  contrived  with  much  ingenaitj  and  sagacitj,  by  a  maa 
of  undoubted  genius,  which  is  well  known  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  sin^ar,  that  I 
have  taken  no  notice  of  this  theory  in  the  text,  especially  after  the  nume- 
rous experiments  of  Sir  James  Hail,  equally  unexpected  and  important, 
and  the  great  mass  of  Proof t  and  Illustrations  brought  forward  in  support 
of  it  with  such  exquisite  art  and  eloquence  by  Professor  Playiair.  But  any 
examination  of  this  theory  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  present  chap* 
ter,  as  it  refers  not  so  much  to  the  situation  of  the  compound  minerals,  at 
of  tlxeiT  original  formation  f  a  subject  which  must  of  necessity  be  hypo* 
thetical,  and  upon  which  therefore  I  do  not  touch. 
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in  a  diflferent  direction,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  veins^  Chap.  ill. 
as  if  the  rocks  had  spUt  asunder  in  different  places  from  top  ^— v—^ 
to  bottom,  and  the  chasm  had  been  afterwards  fiUed  up 
with  the  matter  which  constitutes  the  vein. 

Thus  it   appears,   that  when    we    consider   compound  Arrange- 
minerals,  or  rocks,  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  ^^^^ 
three  parts;    namely,    1.  The  structure  of  rocks;  2.  The 
situation  of  rocks;  S.  Veins.     These  shall  form  the  subject 
of  the  three  following  sections. 


SECT.  I. 

OF  THE   STRUCTURB  OF   ROCKS. 

Rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz. 

I.  Simple,  or  composed  of  one  mineral  substance. 

II.  Compound,  or  composed  of  more  than  one  mineral 

substance. 
Compound  rocks  iEure  of  two  kinds ;  namely, 

I.  Cemented;    composed  of  grains  agglutinated   by  a 

cement,  as  sandstone. 

II.  Aggregated ;  composed  of  parts  connected  together 
without  a  cement,  as  granite. 

The  aggregated  rocks  are  likewise  of  two  kinds ;  namely, 

I.  Indeterminate. 

Only  one  instance  of  this  kind  of  aggregation  has  hitherto 
occurred ;  namely,  in  the  older  serpentincj  where  lime-stone 
and  serpentine  are  so  conjoined^  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  predominates. 

II.  Determinate. 

The  determinate  are  either,  I.  Single  aggregated ;  or, 
II.  Double  aggregated. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  single  aggregated  rocks;  namely, 

1.  Granular;  composed  of  grains  whose  length,  breadth, 

and  thickness  are  nearly  alike,  and  which  are  of  con- 
temporaneous formation.     As  granite,  sienite. 

2.  Slaty ;  composed  of  plates  laid  above  each  other ;  as 

mica  slate. 
d.  Porphyritic;  composed  of  a  compact  ground,  con- 
taining in  it  crystab  which  appear  to  have  been 
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SECT,  11.  Chap.  III. 

OP  THE   RELATIVE   SITUATION  OF   ROCKS, 

The  rocky  masses,  or  rocks,  hitherto  observed,  amount 
to  about  sixty.  Of  these  rocks,  variously  placed  over  each 
otlier,  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed,  to  the 
greatest  depth  that  the  industry  of  man  has  been  able  to 
penetrate.  Now  these  rocks,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
occupy  a  determinate  situation,  which  holds  invariably  in 
every  part  of  the  earth.  Thus  lime-stone  is  nowhere  found 
under  granite,  but  always  above  it.  Were  we  to  suppose 
every  particular  rock,  or  layei-^  which  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  to  be  extended  round  the  whole  earth, 
and  to  be  wrapped  round  the  central  nucleus,  like  the  coat 
of  an  onion,  in  that  case  every  rock  would  occupy  a  deter- 
minate place ;  one  species  would  be  always  lowest  or  nearest 
the  centre;  another  species  would  uniformly  rest  upon  this 
first;  a  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on.  Now  though 
the  rocks-  do  not  in  reality  extend  round  the  earth  in  this 
uninterrupted  manner;  though  partly  from  the  inequality 
of  the  nucleus  on  which  they  rest,  partly  from  their  own 
inequality  of  thickness  in  different  places,  and  partly  from 
other  causes,  the  continuity  is  often  interrupted ;  yet  still 
we  can  trace  enough  of  it  to  convince  us  that  the  rocks 
which  constitute  the  earth's  crust,  considered  in  a  great 
scale,  are  every  where  the  same,  and  that  they  invariably 
occupy  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  each  other. 
Werner  has  therefore  chosen  this  relative  situation  as  the 
basis  of  his  classification  of  rocks.  He  divides  them  into 
five  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  rocks  which, 
if  we  were  to  suppose  each  layer  to  be  extended  over  the 
whole  earth,  would  in  that  case  lie  lowestj  or  nearest  the 
centre  of  all  the  rocks  which  we  know,  and  be  covered  by 
all  the  other  rocks.  The  second  class  consists  of  those 
rocks  which  in  that  case  would  be  immediately  above  the 
first  class,  and  cover  them.  The  third  class  would  cover  the 
second  in  the  same  manner ;  the  fourth  the  third ;  and  the 
fifth  would  be  uppermost  of  all,  and  constitute  the  imme- 
diate sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  first  class  of  rocks  are  co- 
vered by  all  the  rest,  but  never  themselves  lie  over  any 
other.    The  others  lie  in  order  over  each  otlier.    These 
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Book  III.  grand  clashes  of  rocks  he  has  denominated  JarmationSj  and 
distinguished  them  by  the  following  specific  names : 

Oassesof  I.  Primitive  formations. 

'«*s-  11^  Transition  formations. 

^  III.  Floetz  formations. 

IV.  Alluvial  formations. 
V.  Volcanic. 

The  primitive  formations  are  of  course  the  lowest  of  all^ 
and  the  alluvial  constitute  the  very  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  for 
the  volcanic,  as  is  obvious,  are  confined  to  particular  points. 
Not  that  the  primitive  are  always  at  a  great  dqpth  under 
the  surface,  very  often  they  are  at  the  sur&ce,  or  even  con- 
stitute mountains.  In  such  cases  the  other  classes  of  forma- 
tions are  wanting  altogether.  In  like  manner  the  transition^ 
and  other  formations,  may  each  in  its  turn  occupy  the  sur- 
face, or  constitute  the  mass  of  a  mountain.  In  such  cases^ 
all  the  subsequent  formations  which  ought  to  cover  them 
are  wanting  in  that  particular  spot 

Each  of  these  grand  classes  of  formations  consists  of  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  rocksi  which  occupy  a  deter- 
minate position  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  which,  like 
the  great  formations  themselves,  may  often  be  wanting  in 
particular  places.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  rocks  which 
compose  all  these  different  formations. 

CLASS   I.      PRIMITIVE  FORMATIONS. 

The  rocks  which  constitute  the  primitive  formations  are 
very  numerous.  They  have  been  divided  therefore  into 
seven  sets ;  which  constitute  as  many  primitive  formations, 
and  are  distinguished  each  by  the  name  of  that  particular 
rock  which  constitutes  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  forma- 
tion. These  seven  sets  of  primitive  formations  are  the 
following : 

Principal         1.  Granite.  /5.  Newest  primitive  porphyry.. 

formations,      g.  Gneiss.  \e.  Sienite. 

3.  Mica-slate.  7.  Newer  serpentine. 

4.  Clay-slate. 

The  granite  is  the  undermost,  and  the  sienite  the  uppeiv 
Subordi-  most  of  the  primitive  formations.  Granite  is  scarcely  mixed 
»*««•         with  any  other  rock ;  but  in  gneiss,  mica-slat^  and  day^ 
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slate,  there  occur  beds*  of  old  parphyry,  primitive  trapj^pru  Chap.  III. 
milive  lime^stonej  old  serpentine^  quartz  rock.  For  that  '^^•v^ 
reason,  these  rocks  are  said  to  constitute  formations  suboT" 
difiaie  to  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  chiy-slate.  Gypsum  occurs 
in  beds  in  mica-slate,  and  old  flinty-slate  occurs  in  the  same 
way  in  clay-slate.  Hence  they  constitute  formations  sub- 
ordinate to  mica  and  clay-slate.  Thus,  besides  the  seven 
principal  primitive  formations,  there  occur  seven  subor- 
dinate formations,  interspersed  through  the  second,  thirds 
and  fourth  formations;  and  topaz  rockj  which  lies  over 
gneiss  and  under  clay-slate,  must  be  added  to  the  list :  so 
that  the  primitive  formations  altogether  amount  to  fifteen. 

If  we  suppose  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  to  have  been  first  ReUtifc 
formed,  and  the  formations  to  have  been  afterwards  depo-  *S^ 
sited  in  succession  upon  this  nucleus,  it  ^ill  follow  that  the 
lowest  formation  is  the  oldest,  and  that  the  formations  are 
newer  and  newer  according  as  they  approach  the  surface. 
This  supposition  accounts  for  some  of  the  names  given  to 
the  primitive  formations.  That  porphyry,  for  example,  is 
considered  as  the  oldest  which  lies  lowest  down  in  the  series 
of  formations,  and  those  formations  of  porphyry  which  lie 
nearer  the  surface  are  considered  as  newer.  Granite^  of 
course,  according  to  this  way  of  speaking,  is  the  oldest 
formation  of  all,  while  the  alluvial  are  the  newest  of  all. 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  synoptical  view  of  the  pri- 
mitive formations : 


PrincipaU  Subordinate.  Tabic  of 

1.  Granite.  formatioiuu 

6.  Older  porphyry. 

7.  Primitive  trap. 

8.  Primitive  lime-stone. 

9.  Older  serpentine. 

10.  Quartz. 

11.  Gypsum. 
^12.  Older  flmty-slate. 


2.  Gneiss. 
S.  Mica-slate. 

4.  Topaz  rock. 

5.  Clays-slate. 


13.  Newer  porphyry. 

l^.  Sienite. 

15.  Newer  serpentine. 

*  When  a  moniitaiii  is  composed  o£  layers  nf  the  same  kind  of  stone, 
it  ii  Miid  td  be  giratifitd  ;  but  when  the  layers  are  of  different  kinds  of 
•tone;  it  u  laid  to  be  competed  of  Mt. 

S  V  2 
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Book  in.  Let  U3  consider  each  of  them  in  the  order  of  the  forma* 

^*— v^~^  tions. 

1.     Granite. 

Granite  *  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  formations,  and  t])e  basis 
CompDsi-  upon  which  the  others  rest  It  is  composed  o(  felspar^ 
^<"^  qtiartZy  and  mica  ;  each  in  a  crystallized  state,  and  cohering 

together  without  any  cement.  The  felspar  is  usually  the 
most  abundant  ingredient,  and  the  mica  the  smallest  in 
quantity.  The  colour  of  the  quartz  and  mica  is  usually 
grey ;  but  the  felspar  has  a  considerable  variety  of  colours, 
occurring  in  different  shades  of  white,  grey,  red,  and  green* 
The  size  of  the  constituents  of  granite  varies  considerably* 
Sometimes  the  grains  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  they 
are  so  small  tliat  the  granite  has  the  appearance  of  a  sand- 
stone. Sometimes  it  is  porphyriticf  large  crystals  of  felspar 
occurring  in  a  basis  of  fine-grained  granite.  Sometimes 
this  rock  is  distinctly  stratified,  but  in  other  cases  no  strati-^ 
iication  can  be  perceived.  The  unstratified  or  massive  gra- 
nite is  frequency  composed  of  large  globular  masses,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  concentric  lamellar  distinct  con* 
cretions.  The  intervals  between  these  balls  consist  of  a 
softer  granite,  subject  to  crumble  down  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather. 
Foftignml-  Besides  the  three  constituents  of  which  granite  essentiaDy 
■*'*^  consists,  other  crystallized  minerals  occasionally  occur  in 
it,  though  only  in  small  quantities.  These  crystals  are 
chiefly  o( schorl;  sometimes  garnet  and  tinrstone. 

Granite  very  seldom  contains  among  its  strata  beds  of 
any  foreign  rock.  Beds  of  felspar  alone  have  occasionally 
been  observed  in  it*    It  is  not  so  rich  in  ores  as  some  of  the 


*  Professor  Jameson  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Werner,  that 
the  word  granite  was  first  used  by  Toumforte  in  his  Voyage  to  the 
Levant,  published  in  1699.  I  stated,  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work, 
that  the  word  occurs  in  the  register  of  the  Royal  Society  as  fiur  back  as 
1662 ;  where  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Winthrop  eihibited  a  piece  of  a 
rock  of  granite.  But  on  consulting  the  register  of  the  Bx>yal  Society,  I 
find  that  Dr.  Birch  from  whom  I  got  my  information  (Birch's  Hist,  of 
the  R.  Soc.  i.  80)  has  altered  the  spelling.  In  the  Register  it  is  a  piece 
of  a  rock  qfgranate.  Now  I  find  that  Dr.  Brown  in  his  travels  uses 
granate  to  signify  what  we  now  call  garnet.  Probably  therefore  the  spe- 
cimen exhibited  to  tlie  Royal  Society  was  of  garnet,  not  granite.  So 
that  my  ol^ection  does  not  hold  good. 
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otlier  formations.    Tin  and  iron  are  the  metals  which  are  Chap.  III. 
most  abundant  in  it.     Hitherto  molybdena  has  been  found  ^^— v-^ 
chiefly  in  granite.    It  contains  also  silver,   copper,  lead, 
bismuth,  arsenic,  cobalt,  tungsten,  and  titanium. 

Besides  the  great  granite  formation  which  has  been  just  Newer  pf 
described,  Werner  recognizes  a  second ;  which  is  supposed  "'^*' 
to  occur  nearly  in  the  same  geognostic  situation  as  por- 
phyry and  sienite.  The  granite  veins  which  traverse  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  belong  to  this  formation.  There 
are  several  particularities  by  which  this  newer  granite  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  other.  It  usually  occurs  in  a 
lower  level ;  it  has  commonly  a  deep  red  colour ;  contains 
garnets ;  and  is  not  porphyritic. 

When  granite  is  not  covered  by  any  otlier  formation,  it 
forms  high  insulated  cliffs  and  steep  rugged  rocks. 

Granite  occurs  likewise  in  transition  and  even  in  floetz 
formations. 

2.     Gneiss. 

m 

Gneiss*  is  the  formation  which  lies  immediately  over 
granite,  and  into  which  indeed  it  gradually  passes.     Gneiss  Composl- 
consists  of  the  same  constituents  as  granite ;  namely,  felspar^  **''"^' 
quartz,  and  mica :  but  it  differs  in  its  structure,  being  dis* 
posed  into  slates  from  the  prevalence  of  the  mica.     The 
texture  of  the  individual  slates  is  granular.     Hence  the 
structure  of  gneiss  is  granular  slaty.     Gneiss  is  always  dis- 
tinctly stratified.     It  sometimes  contains  crystals  of  schorl; 
but  they  are  smaller  and  much  more  uncommon  than  in 
granite.     Tourmaline  is  more  common,  and  so  likewise  is  Foreign 
garnet.     It  contains  in  it  many  foreign  beds,  which  is  not  °"'«f'»^ 
the  case  with  granite.     Beds  of  three  of  the  first  six  sub- 
ordinate formations  are  found  in  it.     It  is,  perhaps,  richer 
in  metallic  ores  than  apy  other  formation.     Almost  every 
metal  occurs  in  it,  either  in  beds  or  veins. 

When  gneiss  is  not  covered  by  any  other  formation,  it 
forms  round-backed  mountains,  mid  likewise  crags;  but 
less  steep  and  insulated  than  those  composed  of  granite. 

•  The  word  gneiu  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was  applied  by  the  minen 
to  the  decomposed  stone  which  forms  the  walls  of  veins.  Werner  first 
gave  it  the  meaning  which  it  now  bears.  See  Jameson's  Geognosy, 
p.  113. 
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S.    MtcC'Slate. 

The  formation  which  lies  immediately  over  gneiss,  and 
into  which  it  insensibly  passes,  is  mica-slate.  This  rock, 
like  the  preceding,  is  compound,  and  composed  essentially 
of  quartz  and  mica.  Like  gneiss  it  is  slaty,  but  it  differs 
from  that  rock  in  containing  no  felspar.  It  is  always  stra- 
tified. It  very  frequently  contains  garnet  crystals  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  so  as  to  give  it  a  porphyritic  appear- 
ance. Its  structure  is  then  slaty  porphyritic.  It  sometimes 
also  contains  crystals  of  tourmaline,  cyanite,  and  granatite. 
Felspar  likewise  occurs  in  it  occasionally ;  not,  however,  as 
a  constituent,  but  in  kidney-form  and  irregular  masses.  Like 
Foreign  gneiss,  it  contains  many  foreign  bodies  (older  porphyry, 
minenls.  pj-ji^itive  trap,  primitive  lime-stone,  older  serpentine,  and 
gjrpsum,  occur  in  it)  It  is  rich  in  ores ;  containing  beds  of 
magnetic  iron-stone,  pyrites,  galena,  copper  pyrites  (con- 
taining gold),  blende,  cinnabar,  cobalt  glance,  magnetic 
pyrites,  and  sometimes  even  native  gold.  It  abounds  also 
in  metalliferous  veins. 

4.     Clay-slate. 

Mica^slate  gradually  passes  into  clay-slate^  the  formation 
immediately  over  it.  Clay-slate  consists  essentially  of  the 
mineral  d^cribed  in  the  preceding  chapter  under  that  name. 
Iliis  rock  is  always  slaty  and  always  stratified.  When  it 
approaches  mica-slate,  grains  of  quartz,  and  also  of  mica, 
may  be  distinguished  in  it  Occasionally  also  it  contidns 
crystals  of  felspar,  schorl,  tourmaline,  garnet,  and  horn- 
blende. 
Compre-  Under  the  name  of  clay-slate  formation  is  included  not 
S« **of  ^"  ^^^'y  clay-slate,  stricdy  so  called,  but  likewise  Monte-slate^ 
slates.  talc-slate^  whet-slate^  drawing-slate,  and  alum-^late ;  all  of 
which  occur  along  with  pure  clay-dlate,  are  similarly  stra- 
tified, and  gradually  pass  into  it  and  into  each  other,  and 
therefore  are  considered  as  only  constituting  a  part  of  the 
same  formation :  but  these  substances  afiect  a  particular 
order.  The  following  table  exhibits  that  order,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  or  oldest,  as  it  is  called,  and  terminating 
with  the  uppermost  or  newest : 

Their  rcla-  1.  Light  yellowish-grey  clay-slate, 

dvc  posi-  2.  Dark-grey  clay-slate. 
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3.  Green  clay-slate.  Chap.  in. 

4.  Chlorite  slate  and  potstone.  v-^^^.^ 

5.  Talc-slate. 

6.  Whet-slate. 

7.  Bluish-grey  clay-date. 

8.  Red  clay-slate. 

9.  Drawing  slate. 
10.  Alum-slate. 

Besides  these  different  beds,  which  are  considered  as  Foreign 
constituting  the  clay-slate  formation,  it  contains  also  beds  "»'*^'***- 
of  all  the  eight  subordinate  formations.     It  contains  also  a 
considerable  number  of  metallic  ores  in  beds ;  as  iron  py- 
rites, copper  pyrites,  arsenic  pyrites,  cobalt,  galena,  &c^ 
It  contains  also  a  variety  of  mineral  veins. 

Clay  slate  occurs  likewise  in  transition  formations. 

Having  now  described  the  four  first  primitive  formations, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  subordinate  formations ;  taking  topaz 
rock  along  with  them,  on  account  of  its  rarity.  These  are 
the  older  porphyry,  primitive  trap,  primitive  lime-stone^ 
older  serpentine,  quartz,  topaz  rock,  gypsum,  and  primitive 
flinty-slate. 

5.  Older  Porphyry* 

By  porph3rry,  as  defined  by  Werner,  is  to  be  understood 
a  rock  consisting  of  a  basis  or  ground  of  some  compact 
mineral,  and  in  this  ground  are  interspersed  crystals  of 
some  other  mineral.  The  ground  or  basis  varies  in  dif- 
ferent porphyries.  Sometimes  it  is  clay-stone,  sometimes 
pitch-stone,  &c. ;  and  the  porphyry  is  named  from  this 
basis.  The  following  are  the  species  of  porphyry  that  have  Spedet. 
been  described : 

1.  Clay  porphyry.  5.  Sienite  porphyry. 

2.  Horn-stone  porphyry.        6.  Obsidian  porphyry. 

3.  Felspar  porphyry.  7.  Pearl-stone  porphyry. 

4.  Pitch-stone  porphyry. 

The  crystals  interspersed  through  the  different  bases  are 
commonly  felspar,  sometimes  quartz,  and  sometimes  horn- 
blende and  mica ;  but  the  two  last  are  uncommon,  espe- 
cially the  mica. 

TTiere  are  two  very  different  formations  of  porphyry :  Two  for- 
the  first  is  found  in  beds  in  gneiss,  micarslate,  and  clay-  ^JyJ^ 
slate;  whereas  the  second  always  lies  over  all  these  forma- 
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tioDs.     Hence  the  fir^t  is  disdngaished  by  the  name  of 
older^  and  the  second  b  called  newer  porphyry.     It  is  the 
6rrt  of  these  that  we  are  to  consider  at  present. 
Oidfr.  The  basis  of  the  older  porphyry  is  osually  a  species  of 

horn-stone,  and  sometimes  felspar ;  and  the  crystals  which 
occur  in  it  are  felspar  and  quartz.  Hence  the  older  por« 
phyry  consists  chiefly  of  hom-stone  porphyry^  and  felspar 
porphtfry.  When  not  covered  by  other  formations  it  some- 
times forms  single  rocks,  but  never  large  mountains. 

6.  Primitive  Trap. 

Definitkm.  The  word  trap  is  Swedish,  and  signifies  a  stidr.  It  was 
applied  by  the  Swedish  mineralogists  to  certain  rocks, 
whose  strata  when  exposed,  from  the  one  jutting  out  under 
the  other,  gave  an  appearance  somewhat  like  a  stair.  The 
term  was  adc^ted  by  other  nations,  and  was  applied  indis- 
criminately to  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  which  bore  a  certain 
resemblance  to  each  other.  This  generalization  introduced 
much  copfusion  into  the  subject,  which  was  first  cleared  up 
by  Werner  and  his  disciples.  Under  the  term  traps  Wer- 
ner comprehends  certain  series  of  rocks,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  hornblende,  which  they  all  contain.  In  the 
most  ancient,  the  hornblende  is  almost  pure :  this  purity 
gradually  diminishes,  and  in  the  most  recent  traps  the 

Three  for-   hornblende  degenerates  to  a  kind  of  indurated  clay.     There 

■'**^*'  are,  then,  three  formations  of  trap :  1.  Primitive  trap ; 
2.  Transition  trap ;  3.  Floetz  trap.  The  first  only  occu- 
pies our  attention  at  present. 

PirimiciTf.  The  primitive  trap  formation  contains  a  ccmsiderable 
number  of  rocks;  which,  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth  in  similar  situations,  and  as  it  were  substituted  for 
each  other,  are  considered  altogether  as  constituting  only 

Rockf  be-    one  formation.     The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the 

ii,  rocks  belonging  to  this  formation : 

I.  Hornblende. 

1.  Granular  or  common  hornblende, 

2.  Hornblende  slate. 

II.  Hornblende  and  felspar  united, 
i.  Granular. 

1.  Common  green-stone. 

2.  Porphyritic  green-stone. 
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3.  Green-Stone  porphyry.  Chip.  ill. 

4.  Green  porphyry, 
ii.  Slaty. 

1.  Green-stone  slate. 

III.  Hornblende  and  mica  united. 

1.  Porphyritic  trap. 

The  first  two  of  these  rocks  consist  essentially  of  the 
minerals  described  in  the  last  chapter  under  the  names  of 
common  hornblende  and  hornblende  slate.  The  latter  some- 
times passes  into  fine  slaty  gneiss  and  into  chlorite  slate. 

Common  green-stone  is  composed  of  hornblende  and  fel- 
spar, both  in  the  state  of  grains  or  small  crystals,  and  the 
hornblende  usually  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  mass.  The  felspar  is  almost  always  tinged  green 
from  the  hornblende.  This  rock  sometimes  contains  a  lit- 
tle mica;  sometimes  it  is  intersected  by  small  veins  of  quartz 
and  actinolite ;  and  sometimes  also^  though  less  firequently, 
of  felspar  and  calcareous  spar. 

Porphyritic  green-stmey  like  the  preceding  rock,  is  a 
compound  of  granular  hornblende  and  felspar ;  but  it  con- 
tains likewise  large  crystals  of  felspar  and  quartz,  inter* 
spersed  through  the  green-stone  ground. 

Greenstone  porphyry  {black  porphyry  of  the  antiquary)  is 
a  rock  consisting  of  granular  green-stone,  so  small-grained 
that  at  first  sight  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  simple 
stone ;  containing  in  it  large  crystals  of  felspar,  coloured 
green  from  hornblende. 

Green  porphyry  (the  verde  antico  serpentine)  is  a  rock 
nvhich  has  for  its  ground  a  mixture  of  hornblende  and  fel- 
spar, so  intimate  that  the  two  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye,  and  having  a  blackish-green  or 
pistachio-green  colour.  This  trap  contains  greenish-co^ 
loured  felspar  crystals,  often  cruciform. 

Green-stone  slate  is  a  rock  composed  of  hornblende  and 
felspar,  and  sometimes  a  little  mica,  and  having  a  slaty 
texture.  It  is  very  hard;  but,  like  the  other  species  of 
green-stone,  soon  withers  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Porphyritic  trap  is  a  rock  composed  of  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  hornblende  and  felspar,  containing  in  it  large  plates 
of  mica,  which  give  it  a  porphyritic  appearance. 

All  the  rocks  of  the  primitive  trap  formation  are  charac- 
terized by  containing  a  mixture  of  iron  pyrites.    Their 


minerals. 
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Book  III.  stratification  is  indistinct ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  except  green- 
'  stone  slate  and  hornblende  slate,  usually  not  perceptible. 
When  primitive  trap  is  not  covered  by  any  other  formation, 
it  constitutes  considerable  hills  and  clifls.  It  abounds  in 
ores,  especially  green-stone  slate. 

7.  Primitive  Lime^stone. 

Lime-stone  occurs  in  all  the  four  grand  classes  of  forma- 
tions, but  it  assumes  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance in  each.  In  the  primitive  it  is  distinctly  crystalline 
and  transparent.  The  crystalline  texture  gradually  becomes 
less  and  less  distinct,  as  the  formations  advance,  till  at  last 
the  lime-stone  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  earthy  depo- 
site. 

Primitive  lime-stone  occurs  usually  in  beds»  and  seldom 
forms  entire  mountains.  Its  colour  is  usually  white,  some- 
times it  is  grey,  but  very  seldom  assumes  any  other  colour. 
It  is  the  species  of  lime-stone  described  in  the  preceding 
Foreign  chapter  under  the  name  of  granular  foliated.  It  sometimes 
contains  in  it  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  actinolite,  garnet, 
tremolite,  talc,  clay-slate,  serpentine,  asbestus,  blende, 
galena,  common  and  magnetic  pyrites,  and  magnetic  iron- 
stone. The  ores  are  usually  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
beds  of  lime-stone.  It  is  sometimes  stratified,  and  some- 
times not.  When  not  covered  by  any  other  formation,  it 
forms  ste^  bftre  rocks;  and  when  it  occurs  in  considerable 
quantities,  often  contains  caverns. 

8.  Older  Serpentine. 

The  serpentine  formation  consists  essentially  of  the  mi- 
neral described  under  that  name  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Two  subspecies  were  there  described ;  namely,  the  common 
and  precious  serpentine.  The  latter  (a  deast  chiefly)  con- 
stitutes the  formation  at  present  to  be  described.  It  occurs, 
like  the  other  subordinate  primitive  formations,  in  beds  iu 
gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  and  alternates  with  lime-stone. 
It  is  seldom  stratified.  It  contains  in  it  galena,  and  auri- 
ferous arsenic  pyrites. 

9.  Quartz. 

Quartz  occurs  in  beds,  and  in  no  great  quantity.  It  is 
usually  granular  and  of  a  white  colour ;  sometiixiet  it  oon* 
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tains  a  mixture  of  mica,  which  gives  it  a  slaty  texture.     It  Chap.  III. 
is  very  often  unstratified ;  but  as  it  abounds  in  rents,  these 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  strata. 

10.  Topaz  Rock. 

The  rock  which  constitutes  this  formation  is  very  rare, 
having  been  observed  only  in  Saxony,  where  it  constitutes 
a  mountain.  There  it  rests  on  gneiss,  and  is  covered  by 
clay-slate.  It  is  composed  of  three  ingredients ;  namely, 
fine  granular  quartz,  schorl,  in  thin  prismatic  distinct  con- 
cretions, and  iof-az  almost  massive.  These  are  arranged 
in  thin  layers,  and  these  again  into  roundish  and  granular 
distinct  concretions,  so  that  the  rock  is  slaty  granular.  The 
intervals  between  these  concretions  are  filled  up  with  a 
yellowish  or  greenish-coloured  lithomarge. 

1 1 .     Gypsum. 

Gjrpsum  was  formerly  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  floetz 
formations ;  but  an  immense  bed  of  it  has  lately  been  dis- 
oovered  in  Switzerland  in  mica-slate.  This  primitive  gyp- 
sum is  characterized  by  containing  mica  and  clay-slate.* 

12.     Primitive  Flinty-slate. 

This  rock  consists  essentially  of  the  mineral  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  under  the  name  of  JUnty^shfe.  It  is 
often  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz.  There  are  two  forma- 
tions of  it;  namely,  the  primitive,  which  occurs  in  beds  in 
clay-slate,  and  another  which  belongs  to  the  transition 
formations. 

Having  now  described  the  eight  formations  which  are 
subordinate  to  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slates,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  remaining  primitive  formations,  which  always  cover 
clay-slate,  and  are  therefore  considered  as  newer  than  it. 
These  are  the  newer  primitive  porphyry,  sienite,  and  the 
newer  serpentine. 

13.     Newer  Porphyry. 

To  this  formation  belong  the  following  species  of  por- 

*  It  was  first  observed  by  Freisleben  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Gotharcl. 
D'Aubuisson  observed  a  bed  of  it  in  mica-slate  in  a  mountain  between 
the  vaUey  of  Cogne  and  Fenis  in  the  High  Alps.  Jour,  de  Phys.  Ixf . 
409. 
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Book  III.  phyry;  namely,  day  porphyry^  pitch^stone  porphyry ^  obsi* 
dian  phMphyry,  pearUsione  phorphyry^  and  sometimes  fels* 
par  porphyry.  Clay  porphyry  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
To  this  formation  also  belongs  daystone^  a  mineral  de* 
scribed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  constitutes  the  basis 
of  clay  porphyry,  and  frequently  occurs  without  any  crys- 
tals of  felspar  or  quartz.  To  it  we  must  also  refer  a  kind 
of  breccia  porphyry,  composed  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
faornstonc  porphyry  and  felspar  porphyry. 

In  the  rocks  belonging  to  this  formation,  it  is  common 
to  find  round  masses  of  a  harder  and  more  flinty  stone  than 
the  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  Thus  in  day  porphyry  we  find 
masses  of  horn-stone  porphyry,  containing  in  their  centre 
a  kernel  of  calcedony ;  in  pitch-stone  porphyry  we  fmd 
masses  of  conchoidal  homstone,  with  a  quartz  kernel  in 
the  centre.  Agate,  calcedony,  heliotrope,  amethyst,  and 
quartz,  often  occur  eitlier  in  plates,  thin  beds,  veins,  or 
irregular  masses ;  sometimes  also  the  precious  opal  is  found 
in  this  formation  occupying  clefts.  It  contains  also  a  vap- 
riety  of  ores,  as  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  tin,  manga^ 
nese,  &c. ;  but  hitherto  they  have  been  discovered  only  in 
veins,  and  never  in  beds. 

This  formation  lies  over  all  the  preceding,  and  consists 
of  beds  more  irregular,  and  more  interrupted.  It  extends 
very  widely.  Hitherto  it  has  scarcely  been  discovered  stra- 
tified. When  it  composes  hills,  they  are  oflen  split  into 
colunms  like  those  cf  basalt. 

14.     Siemte. 

This  rock  occurs  usually  Mong  with  porphyry;  and 
when  they  are  both  together,  the  sienite  generally  forms  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  bill. 

Sienite  is  a  rock  composed  essentially  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  the  same  constituents  which  form  green-stone; 
but  in  sienite  the  felspar  is  the  prevailing  ingredient, 
whereas  in  green-stone  it  is  the  hornblende.  In  sienite  the 
felspar  is  usually  red,  and  very  seldom  has  a  tinge  of  green, 
whereas  in  green-stone  the  felspar  is  never  red,  but  almost 
always  greenish-white.  The  structure  of  sienite  is  granular, 
and  the  grains  vary  greatly  in  size:  sometimes  small- 
grained  sienite  cont^ns  in  it  large  crystals  of  felspar;  it  is 
jtben  called  porpkyritic  siemte.    When  the  two  ingredienta 
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t  constitute  sienite  are  so  small,  and  so  intimately  mixed,  Cha)>.  ill. 

t  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  naked*  eye,  and  ^^'^^v"*'^ 

en  such  a  rock  contains  crystals  of  felspar  and  quartz, 

s  denominated  sienite  porphyry, 

Sienite,  like  porphyry,  contains  few  foreign  beds ;  but 

s  rich  in  ores,  containing  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 

d,  &c.  always  however  in  veins. 

The  rocks  of  sienite  are  often  divided  into  columns* 

ke  the  newer  porphyry  it  often  occurs  in  round  masses. 

15.     Newer  Serpentine. 

This  formation  consists  of  the  rock  composed  essentially 
the  mineral  called  common  serpentine.  It  bears  a 
riking  resemblance  to  the  newer  porphyry  formation,  and 
:curs  in  similar  situations;  but  whether  it  covers  it,  is 
>vered  by  it,  or  comes  in  place  of  it,  has  not  hitherto 
>en  ascertained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  sometimes 
ntains  steatite,  asbcstus,  talc,  meerschaum,  native  mag- 
isia,  pyrop,  and  schillerstone.  It  is  seldom  or  never 
ratified,  and  except  magnetic  iron-stone  contains  scarcely 
ly  ore. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  rocks  constituting  the  primitive  Remarki. 
nnations.     It  deserves  attention,  1.  That  the  rocks  con- 
ituting  them  are  all  chemical  combinations,  and  generally 
ystallized ;  the  crystallized  appearance  being  most  striking 
I  the  oldest,  and  gradually  l)ecoming  less  perfect  in  the 
ewer  formations :  2.  That  they  contain  no  petrifactions : 
.  That  the  oldest  formations  contain   no  carbonaceous 
latter,  and  that  it  occurs  only  very  sparingly  in  the  pri- 
litive  formations.     Slaty  glance  coal  and  graphite  occur 
\  them.     4.  That  when  we  compare  together  the  height 
r  the  different  formations,  where  each  individual  is  not 
)vcred  by  any  succeeding  one,  we  find  that  granite  stands 
xghest  of  all;  that  the  level  of  the  gneiss  is  a  little  hwer; 
aat  of  the  mica^slate  still  lower ;  and  that  of  the  clay-slate 
ywest  of  all.     So  that  there  is  a  regular  sinking  of  the  level 
rom  granite  to  clay-slate ;  but  the  newer  porphyry  and 
ienite  are  laid  over  the  tops  of  the  preceding,  as  if  these 
wo  formations  had  been  deposited  long  after  the  formation 
f  the  rest.     Nay,  there  is  often  interposed  between  the 
K>rphyry  and  these  formations,  a  bed  of  breccia,  composed 
^f  fragments  of  the  anterior  formation.     5.  That  almost 
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Book  III.   all  the  rocks  which  contain  magnesia  arc  confined  to  the 
^^^^^^^""^  clay-slate  formation* 

CLASS   II.      TRANSITION   FORMATIONS. 

Havinj^  described  the  primitive  formations,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  second  great  class,  the  transition^  which  lie 
immediately  over  them.  These  are  by  no  means  so  nume- 
rous, since  they  consist  of  the  following  sets ;  namely, 

1.  Granite.  5.  Transition  flinty-slate. 

2.  Greywacka.  6.  Dialage  rock. 
S.  Transition  lime-stone.        7.  Gypsum. 

4.  Transition  trap. 

They  all  alternate  with  each  other,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another  being  undermost,  except  one  bed  of  tran- 
sition lime-stone,  which  seems  always  to  rest  upon  the  pri- 
mitive formations,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
pldest  of  the  transition  formations. 

It  is  in  the  transition  rocks  that  petri&ctions  first  make 
their  appearance;  and  it  deserves  particular  attention  that 
they  usually  consist  of  species  of  corals  and  zoophites, 
which  do  not  at  present  exist,  and  which  therefore  we  must 
suppose  extinct  The  vegetable  petrifiMrtions  are  likewise 
Whj  odled  the  lowest  in  that  kingdom,  such  as  ferns,  &c.  This  rc- 
frofutftofi.  jjiarkable  circumstance  has  induced  Werner  to  conclude, 
that  the  transition  rocks  were  tbrmed  after  the  earth  con- 
tained organic  beings.  Hence  the  name  transition,  which 
he  has  imposed,  as  if  they  had  been  formed  when  the 
earth  was  passing  from  an  uninhabited  to  an  inhabited 
state.  The  date  of  their  formation  is  conceived  to  be  very 
remote,  since  the  petrifactions  which  they  contain  are  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  species  now  extinct.  It  is 
in  the  transition  rocks,  too,  that  carbonaceous  matter  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  any  notable  quantity. 

I.  Granite. 

Granite  has  been  discovered  in  different  places,  lying 
over  rocks  that  contain  petrifactions.  And  as  these  rocks 
l^elong  to  the  transition  class,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  granite  lying  over  them  is  likewise  transition.  I  fodnd 
the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  alternat- 
ing with  beds  of  day-slate.    This  day-slate  may  be  txBced 
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from  Plymouth  to  St  Michael's.     Now  at   Plymouth   it  Chap.  IIL 
alternates  with  transition   lime-stone  containing  petri&c-  ^""^v*"^ 
tions.     Therefore  the  St  Michael's  granite  must  be  tran- 
sition.    Von  Buch  found  granite  covering  lime-stone  con- 
taining petrifactions  near  Christiania  in  Norway. 

2.  Gret/wacka. 

This  formation  consists  of  two  different  rocks,  which 
usually  alternate  vrith  each  other,  and  pass  into  each  other. 
These  are  gieywacka,  and  greywacka-sJate.  The  first  cha- 
racterizes the  formation. 

Greywacka  is  a  rock  composed  of  pieces  of  quartz,  flinty- 
slate,  felspar,  and  clay-slate,  cemented  together  by  a  basis 
of  clay-slate.  The  pieces  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg ;  sometimes  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  the  naked  eye.  The  clay-sJate  basis  likewise 
varies  in  quantity  considerably.  It  often  contains  soft 
plates  of  mica,  and  quartz  veins  are  very  common  in  it ; 
sometimes  it  is  so  hard  that  it  appears  indurated  by  some 
siliceous  cement.  The  texture  of  greywacka  becomes  gra- 
dually finer  and  finer  grained,  till  at  last  it  can  no  longer 
be  perceived,  and  a  slaty  structure  succeeds.  It  then 
passes  into  grejrwacka-slate. 

Greywacka^slate  is  nothing  else  than  a  variety  of  c/ay- 
slate  ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  primitive  slate  by 
different  circumstances.  Its  colour  is  usually  ash  or  smoke- 
grey,  seldom  showing  that  greenish  or  light  yellowish-grey 
colour  which  is  so  common  in  primitive  slate.  It  does  not 
show  the  silvery  iminterrupted  lustre  of  primitive  slate,  but 
is  rather  glimmering,  from  interspersed  scales  of  mica.  It 
contains  no  beds  of  quartz,  but  very  often  veins  of  that 
mineral.  It  contains  no  crystals  of  felspar,  schorl,  tour- 
maline, garnet,  or  hornblende ;  nor  beds  of  garnet,  chlorite- 
slate,  talc,  or  magnetic  iron-stone.  It  contains  petrifac- 
tions. 

The  greywacka  rocks  are  stratified.     When  not  covered  Foreign  mi- 
by  any  other  formation,   they  form  round-backed  hills,  '**™"- 
usually  insulated  at  top  and  intersected  by  deep  valleys.     It 
contains  immense  beds  of  transition  lime-stone,  trap,  and* 
flinty-slate.     It  is  rich  in  ores  both  in  beds  and  veins,  and 
the  veins  are  often  of  an  uncommonly  large  size. 
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Book  III.  S.     Transition  Limestone. 

^^"^^^^  This,  like  primitive  lime-stone,  is  a  simple  rock ;  but  it 
approaches  more  to  compact,  and  is  less  transparent  than 
the  primitive.  It  contains  often  veins  of  calcareous  spar, 
and  exhibits  a  variety  of  colours,  which  gives  it  a  marbled 
appearance.  It  contains  marine  petrifactions  of  corals  and 
zoopbites,  which  no  longer  exist,  and  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  subsequent  lime-stone  formations.  These  petrifac- 
tions increase  in  quantity  as  the  beds  of  transition  lime* 
stone  advance  farther  and  farther  in  their  position  from  the 
primitive  formations.  It  is  often  mixed  with  greywacka- 
slate,  which  gives  it  a  slaty  texture.  It  occurs  in  beds  of 
greater  and  smaller  size,  and  often  forms  whole  mountains. 
It  contains  no  foreign  beds  except  of  transition  trap.  It 
is  scarcely  stratified.  It  is  rich  in  ores.  The  species  of 
lime-stone  called  lucuUite  usually  characterizes  the  transi- 
tion formations. 

4.     Transition  Traps. 

This  formation,  as  the  name  imports,  consists  of  rocks 
distinguished  by  the  great  proportion  of  hornblende  which 
they  contain.      It   comprehends   four  species  of  rocks; 
namely, 
Roduin-  1*  Triansition  green-stone, 

'nclodcd.  2.  Amygdaloid. 

S.  Porphyritic  transition  trap. 
4.  Globular  trap  (kugel  fels). 

Transition  green-stone  is  a  rock  composed  of  fine  granular , 
hornblende  and  felspar  intimately  mixed  together,  and  not 
so  distinctly  crystallized  as  in  primitive  green-stone.  Some* 
times  the  mixture  is  so  intimate,  that  the  two  minerals 
cannot  be  distinguished.  In  that  state  it  often  becomes 
loose  in  its  texture,  and  approaches  wacka  and  basalt.  In 
this  last  case  it  often  contains  vesicles.  When  these  are 
filled  up  with  other  minerals,  the  rock  passes  into  amygda-- 
hid. 

Amygdaloid  is  nothing  more  than  this  last  state  of  green- 
stone. The  vesicles  are  filled  up  with  calcareous  spar, 
calcedony,  quartz,  jasper-agate,  green-earth,  amethyst,  &c. 
either  completely  or  partially. 

Sometimes  the  transition  green-stone^  in  this  softened 
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State,   contains  crystals  of  felspar  coloured  green  by  the  Chap.  iii. 
hornblende.     It  then  constitutes  phmphyritic  transition  trap. 

Globular  trap  is  a  fine  granular  hornblende  rock  of  a 
loose  texture,  and  tending  very  strongly  to  clay ;  of  aliver* 
brown  colour,  and  containing  in  it  globular  masses  com* 
posed  of  concentric  lamellar  concretions,  and  containing  a 
hard  kernel. 

The  transition  trap  rocks  are  only  doubtfully  stratified* 
They  alternate  with  the  other  transition  formations  in  beds, 
and  sometimes  compose  whole  mountains.  Common  and 
lentJcnlar  clay-iron-stone  occurs  in  it  in  beds. 

5.     Transition  FUntj/^slate. 

This  formation  consists  essentially  of  common  flinty-slate 
and  Lydian-stone,  which  pass  into  each  other.  It  is  a 
simple  stone,  but  is  characterised  by  containing  many  veins 
of  quartz.  It  is  not  stratified.  When  it  constitutes  rocks 
they  are  usually  steep,  and  appear  very  much  lacerated  and 
worn  down  by  the  weather.  This  is  occasioned  by  the 
numerous  renis  which  this  species  of  rock  contains. 

To  this  formation  seems  to  belong  ribbon  jasper,  which 
sometimes  constitutes  whole  rocks.  It  may  possibly  occur 
also  in  some  of  the  subsequent  formations. 

6.  Diallage  Rock. 

This  beautiful  rock  consists  essentially  of  masses  or  crys- 
tals of  diallage  and  saussurite  mixed  together,  like  granite. 
Pieces  of  serpentine  often  occur  in  it  also,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  rock.  It  was  observed  long 
ago  in  the  Alps  and  in  Italy,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  ofgabbro.  Von  Buch  found  it  near  Christiania ;  and 
I  observed  it  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Lizzard  in  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  associated  with  transition  green-stone,  and  ser- 
pentine. 

7.  Gypsum. 

Von  Buch  observed  a  bed  of  gypsum  in  greywacka  at 
Leogang  in  Salzburg.  Brochant  has  examined  the  difi*er- 
ent  gypsum  beds  in  the  Alps,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that 
they  all  lie  in  transition  formations.  Indeed  it  seeml^at 
present  doubtful,  whether  any  real  primitive  gypsum  has 
yet  occurred. 

VOL.  in.  2  o 
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Book  III.  CLASS  III.      FLOETZ  FORMATIONS. 


The  next  grand  class  of  formations  have  received  the 
name  di  floetz^  because  they  lie  usually  in  beds  much  more 
nearly  horizontal  than  the  preceding.  When  not  covered 
by  a  succeeding  formation,  they  form  hills  which  do  not 
rise  to  the  same  height  as  the  primitive  or  transition.  They 
contain  abundance  of  petrifactions ;  and  these  much  more 
various  in  their  nature  than  those  which  occur  in  the  tran- 
sition formations,  consisting  of  shells,  fish,  plants,  &c.  in- 
dicating that  they  were  formed  at  a  period  when  organized 
beings  abounded. 

The  floetz  formations  lie  immediately  over  the  transition. 
They  comprehend  a  great  number  of  individual  formations, 
each  of  which  afiects  a  particular  situation.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  view  of  these  different  formations  in  the 
order  of  their  position,  as  &r  as  is  known : 

y^^  ^  1-  Old  red  sand-stone  and  floetz  trap, 

tions,      *  2*  Independent  coal. 

S.  First  floetz  lime-stone. 

4.  First  floetz  gypsum  with  rock  salt. 

5.  Varigated  sand-stone. 

6.  Second  floetz  gypsum. 

7.  Second  floetz  or  shell  lime-stone. 

8.  Third  sand-stone  or  free-stone. 

9.  Chalk. 

10.  Newest  floetz  trap. 

The  last  formation,  the  newest  floetz  trap,  lies  over  the 
rest,  pretty  much  as  the  newer  porphyry  and  sienite  do 
over  the  older  primitive  formations. 

1 .  OH  Red  Sand-stone. 

This  formation  lies  immediately  over  the  transition,  or, 
where  they  are  wanting,  over  the  primitive  rocks.  Hence 
it  is  considered  as  the  oldest  of  the  floetz  formations. 

Sand-stone  is  composed  of  grains  of  quartz,  or  some 
other  siliceous  stone,  cemented  together  by  some  basis,  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  mixture.  The 
cement  is  sometimes  clay,  sometimes  quartz,  lime,  marl, 
&c.  and  the  sand-stone  is  named,  inconsequence,  argilla- 
ceous,   siliceous,    calcareous,    marly,   &c.      This  cement 
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vaHes  much  in  quantity,  but  never  predominates;  some-  Chap. ill. 
times  it  is  too  small  in  quantity  to  be  perceived.     The  size 
of  the  grains  is  no  less  subject  to  variation ;  when  they  are 
large  the  rock  is  sometimes  called  pudding-stone. 

The  old  red  sand-stone  has  usually  a  red  colour.  Its 
grains  are  large.  They  consist  of  quartz,  flinty-slate,  &c 
cemented  by  iron-shot  clay.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and 
contains  few  ores.  Cobalt,  however,  occurs  in  it;  and  it 
is  often  impregnated  with  copper,  from  the  formation  which 
lies  over  it. 

2.  Independent  Coal  Formation. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  coal  occurs  in  greater  quantity 
than  in  any  other  country,  it  seems  very  generaUy  to  lie 
over  the  old  red  sand-stone.  This  at  least  is  the  case  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  It  is  deposited  in 
detached  patches,  usually  in  valleys  over  the  red  sand-stone, 
or  over  the  transition  formation  when  the  red  sand-stone  is 
wanting.  These  patches,  in  general*  have  no  connexion 
with  each  other.  Hence  the  epithet  independent^  by  which 
the  formation  is  distinguished :  but  they  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
Europe,  America,  New  Holland,  and  always  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  the  other  formations.  Coal  occurs 
in  it  in  great  abundance;  though  in  the  preceding  forma- 
tions it  is  very  scarce,  and  indeed  is  only  found  in  thin  in- 
dividual beds.  Hence  it  is  considered  as  characteristic  of 
this  formation.  The  rocks  of  which  (not  reckoning  the 
coal)  this  formation  is  composed  are  the  following : 

Sand-«tone.  Lime- stone.  Rocks  bc- 

Coarse  conglomerate.  Marl..  ^ongmg  to 

Slate-clay.  Clay  iron-stone. 

Bituminous  shale.  Porphyritic-stone. 

Indurated  clay.  Green-stone. 

Layers  of  these  rocks  alternate  a  great  many  times  with 
each  other,  and  in  them  the  coal  occurs  in  numerous  beds, 
varying  extremely  in  thickness.  The  subspecies  of  coal 
which  occur  in  this  formation  are  coarse  coaly  foliated  coaly 
cannel  coal,  slate  coaly  and  a  little  pitch  coal.  Professor 
Jameson  has  likewise  discovered  glance-coal  in  this  forma- 
tion. 

All  the  different  rocks  of  which  this  formation  is  com-  lodudessen 
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Book  111.  posed  seldom  or  never  occur  together.    Hence  it  Is  pre^ 

^^J|Jv^^_  sumed,  that  there  are  several  subordinate  formations  be- 

dioate  for«  longing  to  the  independent  coal^  which  occupy  determinate 

«*ttoni.     situations  with  respect  to  each  other.    Three  such  forma* 

tions  have  been  characterized.     The  oldest  or  lowest  is 

composed  of  beds  of  indurated  clay,  lme-^ton^''fnarl,  por~ 

phjfritic  stone^  sUUe-dayj  bituminous  shale,  green^tanej  and 

soft  sand'Stone,  and  is  characterized  by  containing  in  it  some 

metallic  ores.    These  are  ores  of  copper,  iron,  lead,   and 

perhaps  also  mercury.    The  second  is  composed  of  beds  of 

indurated  clay,  marl,  lime-stone,  and  porpkyritic  stone.     It 

contains  some  pyrites,  but  no  other  ore.    The  third,  or 

newest,  is  composed  of  soft  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and 

slate-clay,  and  contains  no  ore. 

The  sandnstone  of  this  formation  consists  usually  of 
grains  of  quartz,  differing  in  size,  and  cemented  by  a  cal- 
careous or  argillaceous,  and  sometimes  even  a  siliceous 
basis.  Its  colour  is  various,  though  most  commonly  grey, 
and  it  often  contains  very  thin  seams  of  coal  interspersed 
through  it.    It  is  often  employed  in  building. 

The  conglomerate  consists  of  fragments  of  lime-stone, 
quartss,  greywacka,  &c.  cemented  together  by  a  basis  of 
clay. 

The  slate^lay,  bituminous  shale,  and  indurated  clay,  are 
the  minerals  described  in  the  last  chapter  under  these  names. 

The  limestone  belongs  to  the  compact  subspecies,  has  a 
splintery  fracture^  and  is  scarcely  translucent  on  the  edges. 

The  marl  and  clay  iron-stone  are  the  minerals  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter  under  these  names.  The  green^ 
stone,  which  was  first  discovered  in  this  formation  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson,  belongs  to  the  species  which  occurs  in  the 
floetz  trap  rocks,  to  be  described  immediately.  The  por- 
phyritic  stone,  I  presume,  consists  of  a  clay  basis,  contain- 
ing crystals  of  felspar. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  this  formation  are  very  distinctly 
stratified.  Abundance  of  petri&ctions  occur  in  it»  espe- 
cially in  the  sand-stone  and  bituminous  shale.  They  are 
chiefly  of  vegetables;  ferns,  reeds,  &c.  are  the  most  com- 
mon. Those  in  the  sand-stone  are  usually  rather  casts  of 
v^^tables  than  real  petrifiu^tions.  They  seem  often  •  to  re^ 
semble  palms,  &c.;  but  none  of  them  have  been  distinctly 
Inferred  to  any  vegetable  species  at  present  existiiy. 
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3.  First  Floetz  Lime-^tone.  Chap.  in. 

Floetz  lime-stone  is  usually  of  a  grey  colour ;  its  fracture 
is  compact;  it  has  no  lustre,  and  is  only  translucent  on  the 
edges.  Sonetimes,  indeed,  thin  beds  of  granular  foliated 
lime-stone  occur  in  it;  but  they  contain  petrifactions, 
which  distinguish  them  from  primitive  lime-stone.  Floetz 
lime-stone  is  well  characterized  bv  the  masses  of  horn-stone 
and  flint  which  it  contains. 

The  first  floetz  lime-stone  formation  lies  over  the  old  red  Foreign  mi- 
sand-stone,  and  is  well  characterized  by  a  bed  of  bitumin-  °*'*^ 
ons  marl-slate,  containing  copper,  which  is  peculiar  to  it. 
This  bed  is  always  situated  lowest,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  sand-stone.  It  contains  but  few 
petrifactions ;  and  when  they  occur  they  are  in  the  under- 
most strata,  and  in  the  bituminous  marl  bed.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  fish.  Various  beds  of  marl  occur,  in  this 
finrmation,  and  likewise  a  species  of  vesicular  lime-stone^ 
known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  rauch  wacke. 

4.  First  Floetz  Gypsum. 

Gypsum,  in  general,  may  be  considered  as  a  simple  rock; 
sometimes,  however,  it  contains  crystals  of  boracite^  arra- 
gonite,  and  quartz.  Sulphur  is  likewise  found  in  it,  both 
disseminated  and  in  compact  masses.  There  are  two  forma- 
tions of  it. 

The  first  floetz  gypsum  lies  immediately  over  the  first 
floetz  lime-stone.  It  consists  chiefly  of  foliated  and  com- 
pact gypsum,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  selenite.  It  is 
in  this  formation  that  swine-stone  occurs,  either  in  beds  or 

with  the  gypsum.     Rock  salt  also  belongs  to  it,  and  Rock  ttU 


a|q>ears  to  lie  over  it  in  short  thick  beds,  being  usually  ^^ 
mixed  with  a  species  of  saline  clay.  Hence  the  saline 
springs,  which  obviously  originate  from  rock  salt,  are  like- 
wise peculiar  to  this  formation. 

5.  Variegated  Sand-stone. 

This  formation  lies  immediately  over  the  preceding.  The 
rock  which  composes  it  consists  of  a  fine  granular  argilla-^ 
c^eons  sand-stone,  usually  of  a  green,  brown,  red,  and  white 
colour.  Several  of  these  colours  alternate  in  stripes,  which 
gives  the  stone  a  variegated  appearance.    Hence  the  name» 
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Bgpk  III*  It  often  contains  masses  of  a  fat  clay,  of  a  greenish,  reddish, 

^■^v**^  or  yellowish  colour. 

^2S^  mi-  'Ylns  formation  is  characterized  by  two  species  of  rocks, 
which  occur  in  it  in  beds.  These  are,  1.  The  subspecies  of 
lime-stone  described  in  the  last  chapter  under  the  name  of 
roe-stone ;  and  2.  Sand-stone  slate.  The  first  is  almost  pecu- 
liar to  this  formation ;  but  the  second  is  found  also,  though 
in  small  quantity,  in  the  old  red  sandr-stone.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  fine  micaceous  scales,  forming  a  slaty  texture, 
and  having  generally  thin  layers  of  fine  granular  sand-stone 
interposed  between  them, 

6.  Second  Floetz  Gypsum. 

This  formation  lies  over  the  preceding  in  beds,  and  is 
sometimes,  to  a  certain  degree,  mixed  with  it.  It  contains 
foliated  gypsum,  but  scarcely  any  selenite,  and  no  swine- 
stone;  and  is  characterized  by  the  fibrous  gypsum,  of  which 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  composed.  It  is  of  no  great  ex- 
tent; and,  like  the  first  floetz  gypsum,  is  destitute  of  petri- 
^tions, 

7«  Second  Floetz  Lime-stone^  or  Shell  Lime-stone. 

This  formation  is  separated  from  the  first  floetz  lime^ 
stone  by  the  beds  of  older  g}7)sum,  of  variegated  sand-stone^ 
and  of  second  gypsum ;  which  constitute  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  formations.  It  is  characterized  by  the  vast  num- 
ber of  shells  which  it  contains  in  the  state  of  petrifactions. 
It  contains  little  marl ;  and  only  individual  beds  or  seams 
of  coal  occur  in  it,  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  working. 
In  many  places  flint  and  horn-stone  are  found  in  it ;  some^ 
times  in  small  beds,  sometimes  in  plates,  and  sometimes 
massive  or  in  roundish  pieces.  Particles  of  galena  are  like- 
wise found  scattered  through  it. 

8.  Third  Sand-stone^  or  Free-stone. 

Though  the  relative  position  of  this  formation  has  not 
been  well  asceitained,  yet  it  is  known  to  cover  all  the  pre- 
ceding, and  therefore  to  be  much  newer  than  either  the 
first  or  second  sand-stone  formations.  It  consists  mostly  of 
a  sand-stone  of  a  white  colour,  well  adapted  for  building. 
It  contains  traces  of  coal,  but  no  sand-stone  slate,  nor  roe- 
^toi^e ;  and  gypsum  never  occurs  either  immediately  pve^ 
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or  under  it  It  is  usually  stratified,  and  contains  natural  Cb.  ii. 
rents  or  seams,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the 
one  parallel  to  the  stratification,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
k,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  quarried  into  large  square  blocks. 
This  indeed  is  a  character  that  in  some  measure  applies  to 
all  the  sand-stones.  When  not  covered  by  any  other  form- 
ation,  it  forms  beautiful  hills  and  romantic  valleys. 

9.  Chalk. 

Chalk  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  England  and  the 
northern  parts  of  France.  In  England  there  occur  about 
ten  beds  between  the  lias  limestone  and  the  chalk.  These 
consist  of  marl,  clay,  sand,  and  lime-stone.  Immediately 
under  the  chalk  there  is  usually  a  bed  of  green-coloured 
sand,  of  no  great  thickness. 

Chalk  contains  numerous  beds  of  nodular  flint,  often 
fiill  of  vesicles.  Various  petrifactions  of  echinites,  belem- 
nites,  &c.  occur  in  it.  It  is  indistinctly  stratified,  and 
Ibrros  beautiful  round  knols  and  hills  of  very  small  height. 
Pyrites  is  sometimes  found  in  it,  but  scarcely  any  other  me- 
tallic ore. 

10.  Newest  Floetz  Trap. 

Beds  of  floetz  trap  occur  in  the  old  red  sand-stone,  and 
perhaps  also  in  other  situations.  But  those  called  newest 
floetz  trap  cover  the  other  floetz  rocks,  precisely  as  the  newer 
porphyry  and  sienite  do  the  primitive.  The  level  of  the 
uncovered  floetz  formations  becomes  gradually  lower,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  described ;  but  that  of 
the  floetz  trap  is  high,  as  it  covers  them  all,  and  often  forms 
the  summit  of  hills  whose  lower  part  consists  of  older  forma- 
tions. The  rocks  belonging  to  the  floetz  trap  formations 
are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  those  which  are  peculiar  to  it, 
and  those  which  occur  also  in  other  formations.  The' 
following  are  the  rocks  peculiar  to  this  formation : 

Wacka.  Porphyry  slate.  Rodcs  pe- 

Iron-clay.  Grey-stone.  ^"^*y  ^^ 

Basalt  Amygdaloid*  tion. 

Pitch-stone.  Trap  tuff*. 
Green-stone. 


Bq<soU  claims  the  first  places  as  it  characterizes  the  floetz 


{ 
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Book  111.  fonnatioik  It  consists  essentially  of  the  mineral  described'^ 
in  the  last  chapter,  under  the  name  of  basaltj  for  m  basis^ 
contuning  ciystals  of  basaltic  hornblende,  aogite,  oliTine, 
and  iron-sand,  which  give  it  a  porphyritic  structure.  It 
contains  also  vesicles,  whidi  are  filled  with  zeolite,  calcare- 
ous spar,  lithomarge,  &c.  The  vesicles  are  sometimes  filled 
with  water.  Sometimes  it  passes  into  wacka;  sometimes 
into  grey-stone;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  into  por- 
phyry slate. 

tVacka  is  sometimes  the  simple  mineral  described  under 
that  name  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Sometimes  it  contains 
basaltic  hornblende  and  mica,  which  give  it  a  porphjrritic 
appearance ;  sometimes  it  is  spotted,  from  crystals  which  it 
contains.  It  passes  sometimes  into  clay ;  sometimes  into 
basalt.  The  irorirclay  likewise  has  been  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Pitch-stone  was  first  observed  in  this  formation  by  Pro- 
fisssor  Jameson.  It  is  distinguished  from  that  which  occurs 
in  the  older  rocks  by  the  following  circumstances.  Its 
colours  are  usually  black  or  green ;  it  is  composed  of  lamel- 
lar distinct  concretions,  and  it  contains  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar,  or  meionite  as  it  is  called. 

Porphyry^slate  is  much  less  common  than  basalt;  but 
where  it  does  occur  it  usually  forms  considerable  hills.  This 
rock  is  slaty  in  the  large,  compact  and  splintery  in  the  smalL 
The  basis  of  it  consists  of  clink-stone ;  the  crystals  which 
it  contains  are  of  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  contains  also 
SRolite,  iron-sand,  and  some  minends  not  yet  described. 

Grejf^tone  is  still  less  conmion  thaii  porphyry  slate.  It 
appears  to  consist  of  an  intimate  mixture  d  much  white 
felspar  and  a  little  black  hornblende.  This  basis  contains 
augite  and  olivine. 

Floetz  greenstone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  grains  of 
felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is  distinguished  from  primitive 
and  transition  green-stone  by  the  more  intimate  mixture  and 
less  crystallized  appearance  of  the  constituents.  It  passes 
into  basalt 

Amygdaloid  has  for  its  basis  sometimes  wacka;  sometimes 
a  fine  granular  green-stone,  firequently  already  somewhat 
decomposed.  The  vesicles  which  it  contains  are  fiUed  with 
green  earth,  lithomarge,  steatite,  &c.  Sometimes  they  re- 
main empty ;  sometimes  this  basis  containa  crysti^  of  h<mi*' 
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Blende^  8tc.  which  gives  the  rock  both  a  porphytitic  and  chip.  ni. 
amygdaloidal  stractore.  ^^^.s,,^,mmj 

Trap-tuff  consists  of  firagments  of  floetz  trap  and  other 
rocks,  cemented  by  a  basis  of  alluvial  clay. 

The  minerals  which  this  formation  contains,  in  common 
with  others,  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  preceding.  They 
are  the  following : 

Sand.  Lime-stone.  other  mi- 

Quartzy  sand-stone.  Coal.  ^^J^\  ^^^^ 

Clay. 

TTie  grains  of  sand  are  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude.  ITie 
clay  sometimes  contains  sckaum  earth.  The*  coal  consists 
chiefly  of  the  following  subspecies:  common  brown  coalf 
bituminous  wood,  and  pitch  coal.  Sometimes,  though  seldom, 
glance  coal  and  columnar  coal  occur  in  this  formation. 

The  lowest  bed  of  the  floetz  trap  formation  consits  of 
sand,  which  becomes  gradually  finer  and  finer  as  we  ap- 
proach the  upper  part  of  the  bed ;  at  last  it  becomes  clayey, 
and  gradually  passes  into  indurated  clay.  Over  this  lies  a 
bed  of  wacka,  into  which  the  clay  gradually  passes.  The 
wacka,  in  its  turn,  passes  into  basalt;  and  the  basalt 
into  green-stone,  grey-stone,  or  porphyry  slate^  which  con- 
stitute the  uppermost  part  of  the  formation :  so  that  the 
lowest  part  of  this  formation  consists  entirely  of  a  mechanical 
deposite,  while  the  uppcinnost  part  has  the  appearance  of  a 
chemical  compound.  Instead  of  the  sand,  we  sometimes 
find  the  quartzy  sand-stone,  as  if  the  sand  had  been  united 
together  by  siliceous  cement. 

When  coal  occurs  in  this  formation  it  commonly  lies 
mider  the  basalt.  In  these  cases,  beds  of  sand,  clay,  wacka, 
basalt,  &c.  are  found  in  several  repeated  series. 

All  the  rocks  of  this  formation  seldom  or  never  occur 
together;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  more,  are  wanting. 
They  are  commonly  horizontally  stratified,  and  form 
conical,  insulated  rocks,  often  flat  at  the  top.  This  forma- 
tion extends  over  the  whole  earth,  but  the  beds  are  broken 
and  interrupted,  so  as  to  cap  detached  mountains,  or  fill 
up  hollows,  but  all  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  each 
other.  It  is  the  newest  of  the  floetz  formations,  as  it  covers  not 
only  the  older,  but  likewise  even  the  newest  floetz  formations. 

Besides  these  formations,  there  appear  to  be  several  others 
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Book  IIL  not  yet  defcribed.    How  fiu*  these  are  nniTenal  or  limited 
^^""V"^  to  particular  §poU  has  not  yet  been  decided.     Thus  in  the 
Fonnatioofl  enyirons  of  Paris,  the  lowest  rock  known  consists  of  chalk 
near  Puis.  ^  ^^  thick  beds.     Over  the  chalk  lie  aboot  1 1  beds  of 
▼ariooB  substances,  nearly  in  the  same  order  and  thickness 
in  all  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.     These  beds  are  ob- 
viously newer  than  the  chalk ;  and  they  differ  in  their  nature 
from  all  the  floetz  formations  above  described.    An  excellent 
account  of  these  beds  has  been    published  by  different 
mineralogists  in  Paris,    especially  De  la  Metherie^   and 
Cuvier  and  Brogniart     The  following  are  these  beds  ar- 
ranged according  to  their    position,   beginning  with  the 
lowest  in  the  order,  and  terminating  with  that  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

1.  Clay. 

2.  Lime-stone. 

S.  Plaster,  or  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  limestone. 

4.  Marl  and  adhesive  slate. 

5.  Plaster. 

6.  Marl  and  adhesive  slate. 

7.  Plaster. 

8.  Marl  and  adhesive  slate. 

9.  Clay  containing  sulphate  of  strontian  in  nodulea 

10.  Marl. 

11.  Sand. 

1.  The  bed  of  clay  is  about  30  feet  thick;  but  it  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  places.  It  contains  very  thin  beds 
of  sand,  and  a  kind  of  bituminous  matter  is  found  in  it 
which  bums  when  heated,  and  emits  a  smell  like  coal. 

2.  The  lime-stone  differs  in  its  appearance,  but  the  great- 
est part  of  it  is  a  species  of  roe-stone  full  of  small  shells. 
It  is  the  stone  employed  for  building  In  Paris.  At  first 
it  is  very  soft,  but  it  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  subject  to  moulder  down,  and  hence  the  decay  observ- 
able in  several  of  the  public  buildings  of  that  capital.  A 
stone  nearly  similar  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
and  is  there  employed  as  a  building  stone.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, from  this  circumstance^  that  formations  similar 
to  those  at  Paris  occur  near  Bath. 

3.  Over  the  lime-stone  lies  a  bed  of  plaster  about  16  feet 
thick,  called  by  the  workmen  the  low  mass.    It  is  mixed 
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bere  and  there  with  marl  and  adhesive  slate.    It  contains  Chip.  ill. 
also  thin  beds  of  selenite. 

4.  Over  the  Unv  mass  lies  a  bed  of  marl  and  adhesive 
slate,  about  16  feet  thick. 

5.  Over  this  lies  the  second  bed  of  plaster,  about  15  feet 
thick^  called  the  middle  mass,  and  divided  into  several 
layers ;  some  of  these  consist  of  ordinary  plaster,  others  of 
selenite,  called  grignards  by  the  workmen,  and  rejected  by 
them. 

6.  Over  the  middle  mass  lies  a  bed  of  adhesive  slate  and 
marl,  about  20  feet  thick.  This  bed  in  Montmartre  con- 
tains a  thin  bed  of  variegated  clay,  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth. 
Instead  of  this,  menilite  occurs  in  Meneil  M ontant  It  con- 
tains rifb,  often  filled  with  lenticular  selenite. 

7.  Over  the  preceding  lies  a  bed  of  plaster  about  50  feet 
thick,  called  by  the  workmen  the  high  mass.  It  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  layers.  This  bed  at  Meneil  Montant  is 
divided  into  irregular  columns,  similar  to  those  so  common 
in  basaltic  and  green  stone  mountains.  It  contains  a 
number  of  siliceous  nodules  like  agates,  often  hollow  within 
and  filled  with  plaster. 

8.  Over  the  high  mass  lies  a  bed  of  marl  and  adhesive 
filate,  about  70  feet  thick,  and  very  distinctly  stratified.  It 
contains  vegetable  petrifactions. 

9.  Over  this  lies  a  bed  of  greenish-coloured  clay  about 
18  feet  thick.  It  contains  very  impure  sulphate  of  strontlan 
in  irregular  nodules,  which  form  thin  beds  like  flint  in  chalk. 
It  contains  also  regular  crystals  of  selenite. 

10.  Over  this  lies  a  bed  of  marl  about  18  feet  thick,  re- 
gularly stratified,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  which  occurs  a 
great  variety  of  common  oyster  shells. 

11.  The  uppermost  bed  of  all,  which  crowns  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  consists  of  fine  sand,  contain- 
ing in  it  abundance  of  sea  shells.  Sometimes  this  sand  is 
agglutinated,  constituting  a  kind  of  sand-stone.  Sometimes 
it  becomes  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  a  mill-stone.  Some- 
times it  contains  masses  of  a  kind  of  clay  iron-stone.  It 
contains  abundance  of  mica.     It  is  about  55  feet  thick. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  beds  of  plaster  that  the  great  number 
of  fossil  bones  of  land  animcds  have  been  found,  for  the  de- 
acription  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Cuvier.* 

♦  See  Jour,  de  Phys.  Uvi.  309» 
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Book  in.  CLA86  IV.      ALLUVIAL  tOKXATIOKS. 


The  alluvial  formations  constitute  the  great  mast  of  the 
earth's  surface.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual 
action  of  rain  and  river  water  upon  the  other  formations, 
and  may  be  considered  as  ver}'  recent  formations,  or  rather 
as  depositcs,  the  formation  of  which  is  still  constantly  going 
^V^  on.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds;  namely,  those 
deposited  in  the  valleys  of  mountainous  districts,  or  upon 
the  elevated  plains  which  often  occur  in  mountains;  and 
those  deposited  upon  fiat  land. 

The  first  kind  omsists  of  sand,  gravel,  &c.  whkh  con- 
stituted the  more  solid  parts  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  which  remained  when  the^  less  solid  parts  were 
washed  away.  They  sometimes  contain  ores  (particularly 
gcAd  and  tin)  which  existed  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  the  alluvial  soil  is  washed,  in  order  to 
separate  these  ores.  On  mountain  plains  there  occur  also 
beds  of  loam. 

The  second  kmd  of  alluvial  deposite,  or  that  which  oc- 
cupies the  flat  land,  consists  of  loam,  clay,  sand,  turf,  and 
calctufi.  Here  also  occur  earth  and  brown  coal  (in  this 
mineral  amber  is  found),  wood  coal,  bituminous  wood,  and 
bog  iron  ore.  The  sand  contains  some  metals,  among 
others  gold.  The  calctufi^  is  a  chemical  deposite  and  extends 
widely.  It  contains  plants,  roots,  moss,  bones,  &c.  which 
it  has  encrusted.  The  clay  and  sand  often  contain  petrified 
wood,  and  likewise  skeletons  of  quadrupeds. 

CLASS  V.      VOLCANIC   FORMATIONS. 

The  volcanic  formations  are  of  two  kinds;  namdy,  the 
pseudo^vokanic  and  the  true  volcanic. 
Pteudo-Tol-      The  pseudo-volcanic  consist  of  minerals  altered  in  con- 
^*™^*         sequence  of  the  burning  of  beds  of  coal  situated  in  their 
neighbourhood.     PorceUtm  jasper^  earth  slag,    burnt  dayy 
columnar  clay  iron^tone^  and  perhaps  tXiopoUshing  slatCy 
are  the  minerals  which  have  been  thus  altered. 
Volcanic.         The  real  volcanic  minerals  are  those  which  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano.    They  are  of  three 
kinds;    1.  Those  substances  which,   having  been  thrown, 
out  ftt>m  time  to  time,  have  formed  the  crater  of  the  moun- 
tain :   2.  Those  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  crater 
in  a  stream,  and  rotted  dcmn  ikemQi«Ki\»!ai\  ^e^  ^^Tt^^M^a 
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lavas :  3.  The  water  which  is  occasonally  thrown  out  of  Chap.iiL 
volcanoesp  containing  ashes  and  other  light  substances,  gra- 
dually evaporating,  leaves  t^e  earthy  matter  behind  it ;  this 
substance  constitutes  volcanic  tuff. 

In  America  it  would  appear  that  all  elevations  higher 
than  Mount  Blanc  are  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter. 


SECT.  III. 

OF   VEINS. 


Veins  are  mineral  repositories  which  cut  through  the  Nature  ot 
•traUor  beds  of  which  a  mountain  is  composed,  and  which  ^^"^ 
are  filled  with  substances  more  or  less  different  from  the 
rock%  through  which  they  pass.  We  shall  have  a  very 
diatinct  notion  of  veins,  if  we  suppose  that  the  mountains  in 
which  they  occur  were  split  by  some  means  or  other,  and 
that  the  rifts  thus  formed  wore  filled  up  by  the  matter  which 
constitutes  veins.  They  are  distinguished  from  beds  by 
their  direction,  which  is  either  perpendicular  to  the  strati* 
fixations,  or  at  least  forms  an  angle  with  it. 

Sometimes  the  strata  through  which  veins  pass  are 
merely  separated  from  each  other ;  so  that  if  we  cut  through 
the  vein  we  find  the  same  strata  of  the  rock  on  both  sides 
of.  it :  but  sometimes  also  the  corresponding  strata  on  one 
side  are  lower  than  on  the  other,  as  if  the  portion  of  the 
Toek  on  one  side  of  the  vein  had  sunk  a  little,  while  the 
purtion  on  the  other  side  kept  its  original  position.  In 
such  cases,  the  side  of  the  rock  against  which  the  vein  leans, 
or  the  Jlwyr  of  the  vein,  has  always  its  strata  highest  up ; 
while  the  strata  of  the  portion  of  lock  which  leans  over,  the 
vein,  or  the  roofoi  the  vein,  are  always  lowest.  So  that 
this  is  the  portion  which  appears  to  have  sunk.  Such  a 
change  of  position  in  the  strata  is  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  a  shift. 

In  con^dering  veins,  there  are  two  circumstances  which 
flaim  our  attention :  namely,  1 .  The  shape  of  veins  3  and, 
2.  The  substances  with  which  they  are  filled. 

1.  All  those  mineralogists  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- Their 
tnniQr  of  examining  the  shape  of  veins  with  correctness  ^^^^^ 
agree  in  representing  them  as  widest  above,  and  as  gra^ 
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■oak  m.  dnflDy  HiminiAing  in  rize  aa  they  deepen,  tO  «t  kst  thej 
^^^~^  tcnninate  Id  a  pcnnt,  ezacdy  u  iftbey  had  been  originally 
fiMores.  This  U  the  account  of  Oppd,  of  Wern^,  aod 
indeed  erf*  all  those  writers  who  have  been  profeaionaUy 
engaged  in  ■nperintending  mines.  SometinMs,  indeed, 
veins  widen  in  difierent  parts  of  their  conne,  and  after- 
wards contract  again  to  their  former  size;  but  more  com- 
monly they  continue  diminishing  gradually  to  thm  extre- 
mi^. 

3.  SomeUmes  these  veins  are  either  partially  or  entirdy 
emp^'.  In  that  case  they  are  denominated  ^^»i(r£i ;  but 
most  c<Hnmonly  they  are  filled  with  a  matter  more  or  less 
dt^rent  Srttm  the  rock  through  which  they  pass.  Some- 
times the  vein  is  filled  up  with  one  ^)ecies  of  mineral.  Hus 
we  have  vam  of  calatreoas  spar,  ^quartz,  &c. ;  bat  when 
H  is  of  any  size,  we  frequently  find  a  variety  of  substances : 
these  are  diqxMed  in  r^olar  layers  always  parallel  to  the 
aides  <^  the  vein,  and  they  follow  in  their  position  a  voy 
Straeau*.  regnlar  order.  One  species  (^mineral  constilotea  the  centre 
of  the  vein :  on  each  side  of  this  ceitral  bed  the  very  same 
layers  occur  in  the  same  order  from  the  centre  to  the  side 
of  the  vein.  To  give  an  example;  the  vein  Gngomu,  at 
fVeyberg,  is  composed  of  nine  layers  or  beds.  The  middle 
of  the  vein  consists  of  a  layer  of  calcareous  spar ;  on  eadi 
side  of  this  is  a  layer  consisting  of  varions  ores  of  silver 
mixed  together;  on  each  ude  of  this  a  layer  of  brown  sparj 
on  each  side  of  this  a  layer  of  galena ;  on  each  ude  of  this, 
agun,  aod  contiguous  to  the  side  of  the  vein,  is  a  layer  of 
tpiartx.  The  following  sketch  vrill  ^ve  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  relative  position  of  these  layers  : 


Gneiss  a,      ^      ~      <^      \ 


Gneiss 
rock. 


Sometimes  the  number  of  layers  of  which  a  vdn  is  com- 
posed gready  exceeds  this.  Werner  describes  one  in  the 
district  of  Freyberg,  in  which  the  middle  layer  is  calcaieons 
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•par,  having  on  each  side  of  it  no  less  than  thirteen  layers  Chap.  iii. 
arranged  in  the  very  same  order.*  ^^— y— ^ 

Almost  every  mineral  substance  which  occurs  in  the  mass  Substances 
of  rocks  has  been  found  in  veins.     We  sometimes  find  them  ^**'f|?  ^^ 

contain. 

filled  with  different  well-known  stony  bodies.  Thus  veins 
of  granite,  porphyry,  lime-stone,  basalt,  wacka,  green-stone, 
&c.  are  not  uncommon;  f  veins  of  quartz,  clay,  felspar,  &c. 
are  equally  common. 

Pit-coal  and  common  salt,  and  almost  all  the  metals, 
likewise  occur  in  veins.  Some  veins  are  filled  with  water- 
worn  pebbles,  as  one  observed  by  Werner  at  Joachimstahl.^ 
Some  are  filled  with  loam.§  Nay,  they  even  sometimes 
contain  petrifactions.  Thus  Baron  de  Born  describes  a 
petrified  porpites  which  he  saw  in  a  compact  cinnabar  vein 
in  Hungary;  and  Mr.  de  Schlottheim  communicated  an 
account  of  a  stUl  more  remarkable  appearance  of  the  same 
kind  to  Werner.  In  a  calcareous  mountain  in  Thuringia, 
there  occur  veins  of  marl  five  or  six  inches  thick,  contain- 
ing petri&ctions  differing  altogether  from  those  which  are 
found  in  the  lime-stone.  The  petrifactions  found  in  the 
marl  are,  comua  ammonis,  terebrates,  and  turbinites ;  while 
those  that  occur  in  the  lime-stone  rock  are  trochites.  Beds 
of  the  marl  occur  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  these  beds 
contain  the  same  petrifactions  that  are  found  in  the  veins.  || 

3.  It  is  very  common  to  find  veins  crossing  each  other  in  Croai  each 
the  same  rock.     When  that  happens,  one  of  the  veins  may  *****"• 
be  traced  passing  through  the  other  without  any  interrup- 
tion, and  cutting  it  in  two,  while  the  other  always  separates, 

and  disappears  at  the  point  of  crossing. 

4.  Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  pheno-  ViTeraer's 
mena  respecting  veins.     Werner  supposes  that  they  were  \^^ 
originally  fissures  formed  in  the  rocks,  and  that  they  were 

all  gradually  filled  by  minerals  deposited  slowly  from  above, 
vrhile  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur  were  covered  by  water, 
and  that  they  were  filled  at  the  same  time  that  the  different 
formations  were  deposited.  This  theory  he  has  supported 
in  his  book  on  Veins,  by  a  very  complete  enumeration  of 
all  the  circumstances  respecting  their  structure  and  appear- 


*  Nouvelle  Theorie  de  la  Formation  des  Filons^  p.  100. 

t  VSTerner,  Nouvelle  Theorie,  p.  93. 

I  Ibid.  p.  81.  §  Ibid.  p.  82.  ||  Ibid. 


II  Ibid.  p.  8a. 
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He  haft  sbown  that  they  reacpiUe  fiflsurei  very 
exactly  in  their  shape  and  direcdon;  and  that  aa  they  con- 
tain pctrifiu;tiona  and  minerala  altered  by  the  action  of 
water,  they  mast  of  necessity  have  been  filled  firom  above. 

Veins  of  coarse,  according  to  this  theory,  are  newer 
than  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur;  and  when  two  veins 
cross,  that  is  obviously  the  newest  which  traverses  the  other 
without  interruption,  as  the  fissures  constituting  the  second 
vein  must  have  been  formed  after  the  first  vein  was  filled 
up.  When  diflerent  veins  contain  the  same  minerala  ar-^ 
ranged  in  the  same  order,  he  conceives  that  they  were 
filled  at  the  same  time,  and  says  that  such  veins  bdong  to 
the  same  formation.  When  they  differ  in  these  respecU, 
they  belong  to  different  formations.  From  the  position  <^ 
the  respective  veins  with  respect  to  each  other,  he  deduces 
their  relative  age ;  and  firom  this  draws  inferences  respecting 
the  relative  age  of  the  different  mineral  substances  that 
occur  in  veins,  similar  to  the  inferences  drawn  respecting 
the  age  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  grand  classes  of 
formations  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  for 
these  curious  and  important  consequences  which  he  deduces 
fi'om  bis  theory,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Wemer^s  trea|ise» 
an  Ejiglisb  translation  of  which  has  been  laldy  published 
by  Dr.  Anderson. 

I  shall  conclude  this  short  sketch  of  Wcmer^s  geognosy 
with  two  tables,  exhibiting  the  difivoit  fiinnations  in 
which  the  most  important  stony  bodies  and  ores  occur, 
without  distinguishing  whether  they  aie  fouid  in  beds  or 
in  veins. 
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'         CHAP.    IV.  Chap.  IV. 

OF  THE   ANALYSIS   OF  MINERALS. 

The  progress  which  the  art  of  analysing  minerals  has  Analysis  of 
made  within  these  last  thirty  years  is  truly  astonishing.  To  "*'**'*''• 
separate  five  or  six  substances  intimately  combined  toge- 
ther,  to  exhibit  each  of  them  separately,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  quantity  of  each,  and  even  to  detect  the  presence 
and  the  weight  of  substances  which  do  not  approach  3-^th 
part  of  the  compound^  would,  at  no  very  remote  period, 
have  been  considered  as  a  hopeless,  if  not  an  impossible, 
task ;  yet  this  can  now  be  done  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  first  person  who  undertook  the  analysis  of  minerals  Begun  by 
was  Margraff  of  Berlin.     His  attempts  were  indeed  rude;  Margraff; 
but  their  importance  was  soon  perceived  by  other  chemists, 
particularly  by  Bergman  and  Scheele,  whose  industry  and 
address  brought  the  art  to  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

But  their  methods,  though  they  had  very  considerable 
merit,  and,  considering  the  state  of  the  science,  are  won- 
derful proofs  of  the  genius  of  the  inventors,  were  often  te- 
dious and  uncertain,  and  could  not  in  all  cases  be  applied 
with  confidence.     These  defect3  were  perceived  by  Klap-  improved 
roth,  who  applied  himself  to  the  analysis  of  minerals  with  by  Klap-. 
a  persevering  industry  which  nothing  could  fatigue,  and 
an  ingenuity  and  accuracy  which  nothing  could  perplex. 
He  corrected  what  was   wrong,  and   supplied  what  was 
wanting,    in  the  analytical  method ;   invented  new   pro- . 
cesses ;  discovered  new  instruments ;  and  it  is  to  his  labours, 
more  than  to  those  of  any  other  chemist,  that  the  degree 
of  perfection,  to  which  the  analysis  of  minerals  has  at^ 
tained,  is  to  be  ascribed.     Many  improvements,  however,  And  others, 
were  introduced  by  other  chemists,  especially  by  Vauquelin, 
whose  analyses,  both  in  point  of  accuracy  and  ingenuity, 
and  in  number,  rival  those  of  Klaproth  himself.     And  by 
Berzelius  who  has  lately  distinguished  himself  very  much 
as  an  analyst. 

I  shall,  in  the  following  sections,  sketch  out  the  methods 

of  analysis  at  present  practised.     But  it  will  be  proper,  in 

the  first  place,  to  premise  the  following  observations. 
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reducing  » 
mincfal  to 
powder. 


Book  III.  Before  a  mineral  is  submiued  to  analysis,  it  ougfaf  to  be 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  WTien  the  stone  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  it  may  be  heated  to  redness,  and  thetf  dvown 
into  cold  water.  This  makes  it  crack  and  break  into  pieces. 
If  these  pieces  are  not  small  enough,  the  <^ration  may  be 
repeat«L  These  frag^ments  are  then  to  be  beaten  to  small 
pieces  in  a  polished  >teel  mortar ;  the  cavity  of  which  should 
be  cj'lindrical,  and  the  steel  pesile  should  fit  it  exactly,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  the  stone  from  escaping  during  the 
act  of  pounding. 

When  the  stone  has  been  thus  pounded,  a  certain  quan- 
tity, wliose  weight  is  known  exactly,  100  grains  for  in- 
stance, ought  to  be  taken  and  rednoed  to  as  fine  a  powder 
as  possible.  This  is  best  done  by  pounding  small  quantities 
of  it  at  once,  not  exceeding  five  grains.  The  mortar  em- 
ployed is  usually  of  agate.  It  may  be  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  pesde 
is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients.  The  powder  is  as 
fine  as  possible  when  it  feels  soft,  adheres  together,  and  as 
it  were  forms  a  cake  under  the  pestle.  It  ought  then  to 
be  weighed  exactly.  It  will  almost  always  be  found  heavier 
after  being  pounded  than  it  was  before ;  owing  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  subst<ince  of  the  mortar  which  has  been 
rubbed  off  during  the  grinding,  and  mixed  with  the  powder. 
This  additional  weight  must  be  carefully  noted ;  and  after 
the  analysis,  a  portion  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mortar, 
corresponding  to  it,  must  be  substracted*  When  the  mortar 
is  of  agate  or  fiint,  the  abstracted  portion  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pure  silica. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  crucible  of  pure  silver,  or  of 
platinum,  capable  of  holding  rather  more  than  seven  cubic 
inches  of  water,  and  provided  with  a  cover  of  the  same 
metal. 

The  dishes  in  which  the  solutions,  evaporations,  8m:.  are 
performed,  ought  to  be  of  glass  or  porcelain.  Those  of 
porcelain  are  cheaper,  because  they  are  not  so  apt  to  break. 
Those  which  Mr.  Vauquelin  uses  are  of  porcelain ;  they 
are  sections  of  spheres,  and  are  glazed  both  within  and 
without,  except  that  part  of  the  bottom  which  is  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  the  fire.  In  this  country  we  commonly 
use  Wedgewood's  glazed  evaporating  dishes,     Thegla^ 
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is  thioi  and  not  so  apt  to  crack  as  the  glaze  of  the  French  chap.  iv. 
porcelain ;  but  perhaps  it  does  not  resist  quite  so  well  the 
actigii  ^  strong  reagents. 


SECT.  I. 

ANALYSIS   OF   EARTHS   AND   STONES.* 

The  only  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  ingredients 
the  simple  stones,  as  far  at  least  as  analysis  has  discovered,  ^  s'o"^** 
are  the  six  earths,  silica,  alumina,  z!rconia,  glucina,  lime, 
and  magnesia ;  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  nickel, 
chromium,  and  copper.f  Seldom  more  than  four  or  five 
of  these  substances  are  found'  combined  together  in  the 
same  stone :  we  shall  suppose,  however,  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  repetitions,  that  they  are  all  contained  in  the 
mineral  which  we  are  going  to  analyse. 

Let  100  or  200  grains  of  the  stone  to  be  analyzed,  pre-  Method  of 
viously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  be  mixed  with  three  ?^^™P^^ 
times  Its  weight  ot  pure  potash  and  a  little  water,  and  ex- 
posed in  a  silver  crucible  to  heat.  The  heat  should  at  first 
be  applied  slowly,  and  the  matter  should  be  constantly 
stirred,  to  prevent  the  potash  from  swelling  and  throwing 
any  part  out  of  the  crucible.  When  the  whole  water  is 
evaporated,  the  mixture  should  be  kept  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  red  heat. 

If  the  matter  in  the  crucible  melts  completely,  and  ap- 
pears as  liquid  as  water,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  stone 
which  we  are  analysing  consists  chiefly  of  silica ;  if  it  re- 
mains opaque,  and  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  the  other 
earths  are  most  abundant;  if  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  alumina  is  the  prevalent  earth.J     If  the  matter  in 

•  See  V^auquelin's  Treatise  on  the  Analysis  of  Stones,  Ann.  de  Chim. 
XXX.  66, 

f  Barytes  has  also  been  discovered  in  one  single  stone,  the  staurolite : 
bat  its  presence  in  stones  is  so  uncommon,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  looked 
for.    The  method  of  detecting  it  shall  be  noticed  afterwards. 

i  Mr.  Chcncvix  has  suggested  an  ingenious  method  of  analysing  stones 
that  do  not  fuse  with  potash.  He  put  it  in  practice  in  analysing  the  dif- 
/ercnt  varieties  of  corundum.    This  mineral  is  composed  almost  entirely 
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Book  IIL  tbe  crucible  be  of  a  dark  or  brovrnub-red  ooloar,  it  ooo- 
taiof  oxide  of  mm;  if  k be  gnss-grecB,  maDgvieae  it  pfe* 
sent ;  if  it  is  yellowish-green,  it  contains  chromiiimu 

When  the  crucible  has  been  taken  from  the  fire  and 
wiped  on  the  outside,  it  is  to  be  plac«d  in  a  capsule  of  por* 
oelain,  and  filled  with  water.  This  water  is  to  be  roiewed, 
from  time  to  time,  till  all  the  matter  i.s  detached  from  the 
crucible.  The  water  dissolves  a  part  of  the  combination  of 
the  alkali  with  the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  stone ;  and  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  were  used,  it  would  dissolve  tbe  whole  of 
that  combination. 

Muriatic  acid  is  now  to  be  poured  in  till  the  whide  of  the 
matter  is  dissolved.*  At  first  a  flal^  precipitate  appears^ 
because  the  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  which  kqpt  it  in 
solution.  Then  an  e£&nresceDce  takes  place,  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  some  carbonate  of  potash  formed  during 
the  fusion.  At  the  same  time  the  flaky  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved ;  as  is  also  that  part  of  the  matter  which,  not  having 
been  dissolved  in  the  water,  had  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  This  powder,  if  it  con- 
sists only  of  silica  and  alumina,  dissolves  without  e£fer« 
Tescence ;  but  if  it  contains  lime^  an  effervescence  takes 
place. 

If  this  solution  in  muriatic  acid  be  colourless,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  contains  no  metallic  oxide,  or  only  a  very 
small  portion;  if  its  colour  be  purplish-red,   it  contains 

of  almnifiay  and  is  extremelr  hard.  Potash  acts  upon  it  ^ery  feeUj ;  so 
that,  in  the  common  way  of  analysis,  the  process  is  very  tedious,  and  the 
quantity  of  potash  necessary  Tery  great.  Mr.  Cheoevix  sobstituted  borax 
in  pUcc  of  potash,  which  acts  opou  aluminous  stqpes  very  readily.  He 
mix^  100  grains  of  sapphire  in  powder  with  250  grains  of  oaldned 
borax,  and  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  ptatinom  crucible 
for  two  hours.  The  mass,  when  cold,  had  the  appearance  of  a  greenish- 
blue  gla&b,  which  adhered  strongly  to  the  crucible.  Tbe  whole  was  boiled 
in  muriatic  acid  for  some  hours,  by  which  a  complete  solution  was  ob- 
tained. The  wlmle  of  the  earthy  matter  was  then  precipitated  by  means 
of  ammonia  not  entirely  saturated  with  carboaic  acid ;  and  the  precipi- 
tate, after  being  well  washed,  was  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  By  this 
means  the  borax  was  got  rid  of.  The  analysis  was  then  conducted  nearly 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  text,  excepting  only  that  muriate  of  am- 
monia was  employed  to  separate  the  alumina  from  potash.  Phil.  Trans* 
1802,  p.  331. 

•  Muriatic  acid  does  uotdissolvc  the  mass  oompletely  if  the  stone  con- 
ttsts  chiefly  of  silica. 
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mangyiese;  orange-red  indicates  the  presence  of  iron ;  and  Chap.  IV. 
ggUen-yellow  the  presence  of  chromium.  v— >^^^— -^ 

This  solution  is  to  be  poured  into  a  capsule  of  porcelain, 
^  covered  with  paper,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  sand 
bath.  When  the  evaporation  is  drawing  towards  its  com* 
pletion,  the  liquor  assumes  the  form  of  jelly.  It  must  then 
be  stirred'  constantly  with  a  silver  or  porcelain  rod,  to  faci- 
litate the  disengagement  of  the  acid  and  water,  and  to  pre- 
vent one  part  of  the  matter  from  being  too  much,  and  ano- 
ther not  sufficiently  dried.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
silica  and  alumina  would  not  be  completely  separated  from 
each  other. 

When  the  matter  is  reduced  almost  to  a  dry  powder,  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  water  is  to  be  poured  on  it;  and, 
after  exposure  to  a  slight  heat,  the  whole  is  to  be  poured 
on  a  filter.  The  powder  which  remains  upon  the  filter  is  Separation 
to  be  washed  repeatedly,  till  the  water  with  which  it  has  ^^ ^*^**^'^ 
been  washed  ceases  to  precipitate  silver  from  its  solutions. 
This  powder  is  the  silica  which  the  stone  that  we  are  ana- 
lysing contained.  It  must  first  be  dried  between  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  then  heated  red  hot  in  a  platinum  or  silver 
crucible,  and  weighed  as  soon  as  cold.  It  ought  to  be  a 
fine  powder,  of  a  white  colour,  not  adhering  to  the  fingers, 
and  entirely  insoluble  in  acids.  If  it  be  coloured,  it  is  con- 
taminated with  some  metallic  oxide;  and  shows  that  the 
evaporation  to  dryness  has  been  performed  at  too  high  a 
temperature.  To  separate  this  oxide,  the  silica  must  be 
bpiled  with  an  acid,  and  then  washed  and  dried  as  before. 
The  acid  solution  must  be  added  to  the  water  which  passed 
through  the  filter,  and  which  we  shall  denominate  A. 

The  watery  solution  A  is  to  be  evaporated  till  its  quan- 
tity does  not  exceed  an  English  pint.  A  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  is  theu  to  be  poured  into  it  till  no  i«iore 
matter  precipitates.  It  ought  to  be  boiled  a  few  moments 
to  enable  all  the  precipitate  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  When 
the  whole  of  the  precipitate  has  collected  at  the  bottom, 
the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be  decanted  off;  and  wnter 
being  substituted  in  its  place,  the  precipitate  and  water  are 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  filter.  When  the  water  has  nm  off, 
the  filter,  with  the  precipitate  upon  it,  is  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  folds  of  blotting  paper.  When  the  precipitate 
has  acquired  some  consistence,  it  is  to  be  careluliy  collected 
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Book  III.  by  an  ivory  knife,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  pure 

^"*"^'^*"^  and  boiled  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  If  any  alumina  or  g^ 
cina  be  present,  they  will  be  dissolved  in  the  potash;  whik 
the  other  substances  remain  untouched  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  which  we  shall  call  B. 

Aiamina,  Into  the  solution  of  potash  as  much  acid  must  be  poured 
as  will  not  only  saturate  the  potash,  but  also  completely 
redissolve  any  precipitate  which  may  have  at  first  appeared. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  now  to  be  added  in  such  quantity 
that  the  liquid  shall  taste  of  it  By  this  addition  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  will  be  precipitated  in  white  flakes,  and  the 
glucina  will  remain  dissolved,  provided  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  used  be  not  too  small.  The  liquid  is 
now  to  be  filtered ;  and  the  alumina  which  will  remain  on 
the  filter  is  to  be  washed,  dried,  heated  red-hot,  and  tlien 
weighed.  To  see  if  it  be  really  alumina,  dissolve  it  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphate  or 
acotnte  of  potash ;  if  it  be  alumina,  the  whole  of  it  will  be 
converted  into  crvstals  of  alum. 

Oluiina,  Let  the  liquid  which  has  passed  through  the  filter  be 
boileil  for  some  time ;  and  the  glucina,  if  it  contains  any, 
will  be  precipitated  in  a  light  powder,  which  may  be  dried 
and  weighed.  When  pure,  it  is  a  fine,  soft,  very  light, 
tasteless  powder,  which  does  not  concrete  when  heated,  as 
alumina  does. 

Lime,  The  residuum  B  may  contain  lime,  magnesia,  and  one  or 

more  metallic  oxides.*  Let  it  be  dissolved  in  weak  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  Pour 
a  small  quantity  of  water  on  it.  The  water  will  dissolve  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  metaUic  sulphates;  but  the 
sulphate  of  lime  will  remain  undissolved,  or,  if  any  portion 
dissolve,  it  may  be  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
weak  alcohol.  Let  it  be  heated  red-hot  in  a  crucible  and 
weighed.     The  lime  amounts  to  0"4-2  of  the  weight. 

Let  the  solution  containing  the  remaining  sulphates  be 
diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  let  a  small  excess 
of  acid  be  added ;  and  then  let  a  saturated  carbonate  of 
potash  be  poured  in.     The  oxides  of  chromium,  iron,  and 


i 


*  If  yttria  be  suspected,  let  the  residuum  i)e  treated  with  carbonate 
<.f  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve  the  yttria  and  leare  the  other  bodies, 
'i  hen  proceed  as  above. 
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nickel  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  magnesia  and  oxide  of  Chap.  iv. 
■langanese  will  remain  dissolved.  The  precipitate  we  shall  ^"""^^""^ 
cdl  C. 

»  Into  the  solution  let  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  pot-  Manga- 
ash  be  poured,  and  the  magnancse  will  be  precipitated  in  ^^^^* 
the  state  of  a  hydrosulphuret.    Let  it  be  calcined*  in  contact 
with  air,  and  weighed.     The  magnesia  may  then  be  preci-  Magnesia, 
pitated  by  pure  potash,  washed,  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  weighed. 

Let  the  residuum  C  be  boiled  repeatedly  with  nitric  acid,  Chro- 
then  mixed  with  pure  potash  ;  and  after  being  heated,  let  "^'""t 
the  liquid  be  decanted  off.  Let  the  precipitate,  which 
consists  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  nickel,  be  washed  with 
pure  water  ;  and  let  this  water  be  added  to  the  solution  of 
the  nitric  acid  and  potash.  That  solution  contains  the 
chromium  converted  into  an  acid.  Add  to  this  solution  an 
excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  till  the  liquid  assumes 
a  green  colour;  then  add  a  pure  alkali :  the  chromium  pre- 
cipitates in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  and  may  be  dried  and 
weighed. 

I^et  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  Iron, 
nickel,  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid;  add  an  excess  of  am- 
monia: the  oxide  of  iron  precipitates.     Let  it  be  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed. 

Evaporate  tlie  solution,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel  will  also  Nickel. 
precipitate,  or  the  whole  may  be  precipitated  by  adding 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia;  and  its  weight  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  other  ingredients. 

The  weight  of  all  the  ingredients  obtained  are  now  to  be 
added  together,  and  their  sum  total  compared  with  the 
weight  of  the  matter  submitted  to  analysis.  If  the  two  are 
equal,  or  if  they  differ  only  by  '03  or  •04?  paits,  we  may 
conclude  that  tlie  analysis  has  been  properly  performed :  but 
if  the  loss  of  weight  be  considerable,  something  or  other  has 
been  lost.  The  analysis  must  therefore  be  repeated  with  all 
possible  care.  If  there  is  still  the  same  loss  of  weight,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  stone  contains  some  substance,  which 
has  either  evaporated  by  the  heat,  or  is  soluble  in  water. 

A  fresh  portion  of  the  stone  must  therefore  be  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  exposed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  to  a 
strong  beat.     If  it  contains  water,  or  any  other  volatile 
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Book  III.  sul)ft^iiiice,  it  will  come  orer  into  the  recehrer;  and  its 
^^■%^*^  nature  and  weight  may  be  ascertained. 

If  nothing  comes  OTcr  into  the  receiver,  or  if  what  comet 
OTcr  is  not  equal  to  the  weight  wanting,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  stone  contains  some  ingredient  which  is  soluble  in 
water.       •  ^ 

To  discover  whether  it  contains  a  Jixed  alkali^  which  is 
very  frequently  found  in  simple  stones,  three  methods  of 
analysis  have  been  followed. 
Ifethodfof  1*  The  stone,  reduced  to  an  impalpaUe  powder,  is  can- 
?PJJ^^  tiously  heated  repeatedly  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mass 
digested  in  water.  This  solution,  properly  concentrated,  it 
set  aside  for  some  days.  If  ciystals  of  alum  make  their 
appearance,  we  are  sure  that  the  mineral  ccmtained  potash. 
The  potash  may  be  reckoned  to  amount  to  0*104  of  the 
weight  of  these  crystals.  If  no  crystals  appear,  the  solution 
is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  exposed  to  a 
moderate  red  heat.  It  is  then  to  be  digested  in  water,  and 
the  solution  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filtered. 
It  must  be  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  exposed 
to  a  heat  of  700^,  and  redissolved.  Tlie  solution,  by  proper 
concentration,  will  yield  crystals,  either  of  sulphate  of  sod% 
or  of  potash,  according  to  circumstances,  and  these  are 
easily  distinguished.  Indeed  the  presence  or  absence  of 
potash  may  be  recognized  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the 
salt,  obtained  with  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of 
nitro-muriate  of  platinum.  If  potash  be  present,  the  usual 
yellow  precipitate  of  muriate  of  platinum-and-potash  is 
obtained. 

2.  The  method  described  in  the  last  paragraph  may  be 
considered  as  a  short  abstract  of  the  plans  of  analjrsis  at 
first  pursued  by  Vauquelin  and  Kennedy,  to  detect  and 
distinguish  fixed  alkalies  contained  in  minerals.  The  fol- 
lowing method,  invented  by  Rose,  is  much  easier.  He 
fused  one  part  of  the  mineral  under  examination  with  four 
parts  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  A 
spongy  mass  was  obtained,  which  was  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
and  dissolved  completely  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The 
yellow-coloured  solution  was  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid,  not  only  to  precipitate  the  barytes, 
but  to  expel  the  muriatic  add,  and  die  liquid  was  evaporated 
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to  diynesB.  The  imss  was  digested  in  water,  and  ^cn  chip.  iv. 
thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  sulphate  of  barytes  and  silica  ^— v— ' 
remained  behind.  The  solution,  which  was  limpid,  was 
satorated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filtered  a  second 
tune.  All  the  earthy  'and  metallic  bodies  were  now  sepa* 
rated,  and  the  solution  contained  only  the  sulphates  of  fixed 
alkali  and  ammonia.  It  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  salt  put  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  heat 
sirflicient  to  expel  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Tlie  residuum 
was  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystallized.  Pure  fixed  alka^* 
line  sulphate  was  obtained.  It  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  means  of  acetate  of  barytes.  The  solution 
was  filtered  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  barytes  formed,  and 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  drj^ness.  The  salt  thus  obtained 
was  acetate  of  fixed  alkali.  It  was  reddened  in  a  crucible. 
The  charry  residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and 
crystallized.  It  was  now  a  fixed  alkaline  carbonate,  easily 
distinguished  by  its  properties.* 

3.  The  third  method  has  been  practised  by  Davy.  He 
fuses  one  part  of  the  mineral  under  examination  with  two 
parts  of  boracic  acid,  dissolves  the  fused  mass  in  diluted 
nitric  acid,  and  concentrates  the  solution  to  separate  the 
silica.  The  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammo* 
nia  in  excess,  and  boiled  and  filtered.  By  this  means  all 
the  earthy  and  metallic  ingredients  are  separated.  The 
Kquid  is  then  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporated  till  the  whole  of  the  boracic  acid  separates. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  the  nitric  acid,  combined  with 
the  alkaline  constituents  of  the  mineral  and  with  ammonia. 
The  dry  saline  mass  is  fi'eed  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
by  a  heat  of  500^;  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda, 
which  remains,  may  easily  be  recognized  by  its  properties.t 

But  simple  stones  have    been  recently  discovered   to 
contain  fluoric  acid ;  and  the  methods  hitherto  described 
are  not  sufficient  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  quantity  of 
that  substance.     The  method  practised  by   Klaproth  to  How  cose- 
detect  the  presence  of  this  acid,  is  to  heat  the  mineral  con-  paratefluo- 

ric  &cid 

taining  it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort.  The  corro- 
sion of  the  retort,  and  the  siliceous  deposite  made  on  the 
water  contained  in  the  receiver,  show  sufficiently  the  pre- 

•  Klaprotb,  Beitrage,  iii.  240.  t  Nicholson's  Jour.  xiii.  86.     . 
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Book  liL  fenoe  of  fluoric  acid.  To  detect  its  quantity  the  mineral  b 
fused  with  potash,  and  the  silica  separated  as  usual.  The 
remaining  liquid  is  precipitated  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
potash;  and  the  h'qiud,  being  neutralized,  is  mixed  with 
lime  water.  The  precipitate  of  fluatt  of  lime,  thus  obtained, 
is  heated  to  redness.  He  estimates  the  fluoric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  mineral  at  0*48  of  this  fluate  of  lime.* 
Amljmot  In  this  manner  may  simple  stones  and  aggregates  be 
analysed.  As  to  saline  stones,  their  analysis  must  vary 
acccnding  to  the  acid  which  they  contain.  But  almost  all 
of  them  may  be  decomposed  by  one  or  other  of  two  methods; 
of  each  of  which  I  shall  give  an  example. 

1 .  Analysis  of  Carbonate  of  Stroniian, 

or  carbon-      Klaproth  analysed  this  mineral  by  dissolving  100  parts  of 
'  it  in  diluted  muriatic  acid :  during  the  solution  SO  parts  of 

carbonic  acid  escaped.  The  solution  crystallized  in  needles ; 
and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  burnt  with  a  purple  flame. 
Therefore  it  contained  strondan.  He  dissolved  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  potash  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  let  fall  into  it 
three  drops  of  the  muriatic  solution.  No  precipitate 
tcppesLteA  till  next  day.  Therefore  the  solution  contained 
no  barytcs ;  for  if  it  had,  a  precipitate  would  have  appeared 
immediately. 

He  then  decomposed  the  muriatic  acid  solution  by  mix- 
ing it  with  carbonate  of  potash.  Carbonate  of  strontian 
precipitated.  By  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  driven  o£  The  whole  of  the  earth  which 
remained  was  dissolved  in  water.  It  crystallized;  and, 
when  dried,  weighed  GQ^^.f 

2.  Analysis  of  Sulpliate  of  Strontian. 

Snlphatei.  Vanquelin  analysed  an  impure  specimen  of  this  mineral 
as  follows : 

On  200  parts  of  the  mineral  diluted  nitric  acid  was 
poured.  A  violent  efrer\'e8cence  took  place,  and  part  of  the 
mineral  was  dissolved.  The  undissolved  portion,  after 
being  heated  retl-hot,  weighed  167.  ThereJTore  SS  parts 
were  dissolved. 

Tlie  nitric  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness :  a  reddiish 

*  Gcblen'd  Jour.  ill.  595.  t  klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  S60. 
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tebstance  remained,  which  indicated  the  presence  of  oxide  Chap.  IV. 
of  iron*  This  substance  was  redissolved  in  water,  and  some  ^^""v*^ 
ammonia  mixed  with  it ;  a  reddish  precipitate  appeared, 
which,  when  dried,  weighed  one,  and  was  oxide  of  iron. 
The  remainder  of  the  solution  was  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  potash.  The  precipitate  weighed,  when  dried, 
20,  and  possessed  the  properties  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Therefore  200  parts  of  this  mineral  contain  20  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  1  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  remainder  of  the  33 
parts  he  concluded  to  be  water. 

The  167  parts,  which  were  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  were 
mixed  with  500  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  7000  parts 
of  water,  and  boiled  for  a  considerable  time.  The  solution 
was  then  filtered,  and  the  residuum  washed  and  dried.  The 
liquid  scarcely  efiervesced  with  acids;  but  with  barytes  it 
produced  a  copious  precipitate,  totally  indissoluble  in  muri- 
atic acid.     Therefore  it  contained  sulphuric  acid. 

The  undissolved  residuum,  when  dried,  weighed  129 
parts.  It  dissolved  completely  in  muriatic  acid.  The  so* 
lution  crystallized  in  needles;  when  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
it  burnt  with  a  purple  flame ;  and,  in  short,  had  all  the 
properties  of  muriate  of  strontian.  Therefore  these  129 
parts  were  carbonate  of  strontian.  Now,  100  parts  of  this 
carbonate  contain  30  of  carbonic  acid;  therefore  129  con- 
tain 38*7.  Therefore  the  mineral  must  contain  in  200 
parts  90*3  of  strontian. 

Now,  the  insoluble  residuum  of  167  parts  was  pure  sul- 
phate of  strontian;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  contained 
90*3  of  strontian.  Therefore  the  sulphuric  acid  must  amount 
to  76-7  parts.^ 

Nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  of  these  ex- 
amples may  the  analysis  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  barytes 
be  performed;  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
'  second  we  may  analyse  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  barytes. 

Phosphate  of  lime  may  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  Phot- 
excess  of  acid  may  be  driven  off  as  far  as  possible^  and  the  P***^' 
lime  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid ;  and  the  oxalate,  calcined 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  leaves  the  lime.     The  liquid  solu- 
tion may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  melted  to  a 
glass,  which  will  give  us  the  weight  of  the  acid. 

The  fluate  of  lime  may  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  Fluafct. 

*  Jour,  de  Mio.  No.  xxzrii.  1. 
VOL.  HI.  S  2 
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Book  III.  distilled.    The  fluoric  acid  will  come  over  in  the  Ibfm  of 
^-*•^/■*^  gas.     What  remains  in  the  retort,  which  will  consist  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  may  be  analysed  by  the  rules  already 
laid  down. 
Boniics.  The  borate  of  lime  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  or  sulphu- 

ric acid.  The  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  boracic  acid  separated  from  the  residuum  by  means  of 
alcohol,  which  Avili  dissolve  it  without  acting  on  any  of  the 
other  ingredients.  The  remainder  of  the  dry  masi  may  be 
analysed  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  section. 


SECT.  II. 

OF  THE   ANALYSIS   OF   COMBUSTIBLES. 

The  only  combustibles  of  whose  analysis  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  speak  are  coals  and  sulphur;  for  the  method  of 
anal3rsing  the  diamond  and  oil  has  already  been  given  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work. 
Method  of  Coal  is  composed  of  charcoal,  bitumen,  and  some  por- 
"j^"^  tion  of  earth.  The  earths  may  be  detected  by  biuning 
completely  a  portion  of  tlie  coal  to  be  analysed.  The  ashes 
which  remain  after  incineration  consist  of  the  earthy  part. 
Their  nature  may  be  ascertained  by  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Sect.  I.  of  this  chapter. 

For  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  char- 
coal and  bitumen  in  coal,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kirwan. 
When  nitre  is  heated  red-hot,  and  charcoal  is  thrown  on 
it,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place ;  and  if  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  be  sufficient,  the  nitre  is  completely  decomposed. 
"Now,  it  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  charcoal  to  de- 
compose a  given  weight  of  nitre.  From  the  experiments  of 
Lavoisier,  it  follows,  that  when  the  detonation  is  performed 
in  close  vessels  under  water,  13  21  parts  of  charcoal  are 
capable  of  decomposing  100  parts  of  nitre.*  But  when 
the  detonation  is  performed  in  an  open  crucible,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  charcoal  is  necessary,  because  part  of  the  nitre 
is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  air.  Scheele 
found,  that  under  these  circumstances  10  parts  of  plumbago 
were  sufficient  to  decompose  96  parts  of  nitre ;  and  Mr. 

*  Mem.  Scar.  Etraiig.  xi.  626. 
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Kirwan  found,  that  nearly  the  lame  quantity  of  charcoal  Chap.  iv. 
was  sufficient  for  producing  the  same  efiect. 
.  Macquer  long  ago  observed  that  no  volatile  (Hly  matter 
will  detonate  with  nitre,  unless  it  be  previously  reduced  to 
a  charcoal ;  and  that  then  its  efiect  upon  nitre  is  precisdy 
proportional  to  the  charcoal  which  it  contains.*     Mr.  Kir- 
wan, upon  trying  the  experiment  with  vegetable  pitch  and 
fnaUhOf  found  that  these  substances  did  not  detonate  with 
nitre,  but  merely  bum  upon  its  sur&ce  with  a  white  or 
yellow  flame;  and  that  after  they  were  consumed,  neaiiy 
the  same  quantity  of  charcoal  was  necessary  to  decompose 
the  nitre  which  would  have  bean  required  if  no  bitumen  had 
been  used  at  all.f    Now  coals  are  chiefly  composed  of  char- 
coal and  bitumen.     It  occurred  therefore  to  Mr.  Kirwan, 
that  the  quantity  of  charcoal  which  any  coal  contains  may 
be  ascertained  by  detonating  it  with  nitre:  for  since  the 
bitumen  of  the  coal  has  no  effect  in  decomposing  nitre,  it  is 
evident  that  the  detonation   and  decomposition  must  be 
owing  to  the  charcoal  of  the  coal ;  and  that  therefore  the 
quantity  of  coal  necessary  to  decompose  a  given  portion  of 
nitre  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  it  contains  t 
and  the  proportion  of  charcoal  and  earth  which  any  coal 
contains  being  ascertained,  its  bituminous  part  may  be  easily 
had  from  calculation. 

The  crucible  which  he  used  in  his  experiments  was  large ; 
it  was  placed  in  a  wind  furnace  at  a  distance  from  the  flue> 
and  the  heat  in  every  experiment  was  as  equal  as  possible. 
The  moment  the  nitre  was  red-hot,  the  coal,  previously  re- 
duced to  small  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  was  projected 
in  portions  of  one  or  two  grains  at  a  time,  till  the  nitre 
would  no  longer  detonate;  and  every  experiment  was  re- 
peated several  times  to  ensure  accuracy- 
He  found  that  480  grains  of  nitre  required  50  grains  of 
Kilkenny  coal  to  decompose  it  by  this  method.  TTierefore 
10  grains  would  have  decomposed  96  of  nitre;  precisely 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  which  would  have  produced  the 
same  effect.  Therefore  Kilkenny  coal  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  charcoal. 

Cannel  coal,  when  incinerated,  left  a  residuum  of  3*12  ih 
the  100  parts  of  earthy  ashes.    66' 5  grains  of  it  were  re- 

*  Macquer's  Dictionarjr,  S  edit.  p.  481.         f  Miner,  ii.  5S2. 
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Book  ill.^  quired  to  decompose  480  grains  of  nitre;  but  50  parts  of 
charcoal  would  have  been  sufficient :  therefore  66*5  grains 
of  cannel  coal  contain  50  grains  of  charcoal  and  2*08  of 
earth;  the  remaining  14*42  grains  must  be  bitumen.  In 
this  manner  may  the  composition  of  any  other  coal  be 
ascertained. 

As  for  sulphur,  in  order  to  ascertain  any  accidental  im- 
purities with  which  it  may  be  contaminated,  it  ought  to  be 
boiled  in  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water,  afterwards  in 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  lastly  treated  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid.  These  substances  will  deprive  it  of  all  its  impurities 
without  acting  on  the  sulphur  itself,  at  least  if  the  ■  proper 
cautions  be  attended  to.  Tlie  sulphur  may  then  be  dried 
and  weighed.  The  deficiency  in  weight  will  mark  the 
quantity  of  the  substances  which  contaminate  the  sulphur. 
The  solutions  may  be  evaporated  and  examined,  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  this 
chapter. 


SECT.  III. 

ANALYSIS   OF  ORES. 


N«  cenena  I'he  diversity  of  metallic  ores  is  so  great,  that  no  general 
■■•««*•  method  of  analjrsis  can  be  given.  Let  us  therefore  follow 
the  different  orders,  one  by  one,  and  point  out  the  proper 
method  of  analysing  each.  In  the  rules  which  I  propose 
to  give  I  shall  follow  Bergman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  precise  treatise  on  the  analysis  of  ores,  except 
when  his  methods  have  been  superseded  by  the  improve- 
ments of  succeeding  chemists. 

1.  Gold  Ores. 

Analysis  of      The  presence  of  gold  may  easily  be  detected  by  treating 
niiive  goM.  |jj^  mineral  supposed  to  contain  it  with  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  dropping  muriate  of  tin  into  the  solution.     If  the  solu- 
tion contains  any  gold,  a  purple  precipitate  immediately 
appears. 

Native  gold  ought  to  be  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid : 
the  silver,  if  any  be  present,  falls  to  the  bottom  in  the  state 
of  muriate^  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  weighed. 
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Pour  sulphate  of  iron  into  the  solution,  and  the  gold  is  pre-  Chap.  IV. 
cipitated  in  the  metallic  state.    Tlie  copper,  if  any  be  pre- 
sent, may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  a  plate  of  iron.    The 
presence  of  iron  may  be  ascertained  by  dropping  tincture  of 
nutgalls  into  a  portion ^of  the  solution.* 

The  auriferous  pyrites  may  be  treated  with  diluted  nitrous 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron  and  separates  the  sulphur- 
The  gold  remains  insoluble,  and  is  found  in  the  state  of 
small  grains. 

2.  Ores  of  Platinum. 

The  grains  of  crude  platina,  which  constitute  the  only 
ore  of  this  metal,  are  exceedingly  complex  in  their  nature, 
containing  not  fewer  than  eight  metals,  and  sometimes  even 
more.  These  are  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  iron,  palladium, 
rhodium,  osmium,  and  iridium. 

The  mercury  may  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  gold 
then  becomes  visible,  and  may  be  picked  out,  as  it  is  in 
grains  merely  mixed  with  the  others.  The  iron  exists,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  state  of  iron-sand,  and  may  be  separated 
by  the  magnet.  The  portion  combined  with  the  platinum, 
if  there  be  any  such,  is  not  so  easily  separated.  The  ore 
thus  purified  is  mixed  with  diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  rest  of  the  gold.  Strong  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves  the  platinum,  the  palladium, 
and  the  rhodium.  The  black  powder  and  the  metallic 
scales  which  remain  undissolved  are  composed  of  osmium 
and  iridium,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  alternate 
action  of  potash  and  muriatic  acid.  No  good  method  is 
known  of  separating  the  portion  of  these  metals,  which 
dissolves  along  with  the  platinum  without  loss.  The  pla« 
tinum  is  precipitated  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  palladium  by  a  solution  of  prussiate 
•f  mercury.  The  rhodium  is  obtained  by  adding  common 
salt  to  the  solution  thus  freed  from  the  other  metals,  eva- 
porating to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  dry  mass  in  alcohol. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  these  processes,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  dissertations  of  Wollaston,  Tennant,  Desfontaines, 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.t 

*  Bergman,  ii.  410. 

f  See  these  dissertations  quoted  in  VoL  I.  of  thb  work,  under  the 
head  of  the  res^tive  metaU. 
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Book  III.  3.  Ores  of  Silver. 

^^^^^"^       The  analysis  of  the  ores  of  silver  has  been  always  con- 
sidered as  very  important,  on  account  of  the  great  value  of 
the  metal  which  they  contain  in  greater  abundance. 
Anilysitof      1*  Native  silver  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.    Tlie 
nitife  til-    gold,  if  the  ore  contains  any,  remains  in  the  state  of  a  black 
''  powder,  and  may  be  dried  and  weighed.    The  silver  may 

be  precipitated  by  common  salt  One  hundred  parts  of  the 
precipitate  dried  denote  about  75  parts  of  silver.  The 
presence  of  copper  may  be  ascertained  by  the  greenish- 
blue  colour  of  the  solution,  and  by  the  deep  blue  colour 
which  it  assumes  on  adding  ammonia.  The  copper  may 
be  precipitated  by  a  plate  of  iron,  or  by  the  rules  Uud  down 
hereafter.  When  the  ore  contains  arsenic,  its  proportion 
may  be  estimated  by  weighing  before  and  after  fusion ;  for 
the  arsenic  is  dissipated  by  heat,  or  the  ore  may  be  dissolved 
as  before  in  nitric  acid,  which  acidifies  the  arsenic.  After 
the  separation  of  the  silver,  the  arsenic  acid  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  nitrate  of  lead. 
Antimonial  2.  Alloy  of  silver  and  antimony  is  to  be  treated  with 
•il^ff  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  and  oxidizes  the  anti- 
mony. The  silver  is  estimated  as  above.  The  oxide  of 
antimony  is  to  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acidj  and  the  metal 
thrown  down  by  means  of  a  plate  of  iron.* 
Siilphiirec,  ^-  Sulphuret  of  silver  is  to  be  treated  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  sulphur  untouched.  The  residuum  is  to  be  dried,  and 
then  the  sulphur  burnt  off.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the 
sulphur.  The  residuum,  if  any,  is  undecomposed  sulphuret, 
to  be  treated  as  at  first  The  silver  is  to  be  precipitated 
.  by  common  salt ;  and  the  other  metals,  if  any  be  present, 
may  be  ascertained  as  above.  Part  of  the  sulphur  is  always 
acidified.  The  acid  thus  formed  may  be  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  barytes,  100  parts  of  the  dried  precipitate  indicat- 
ing about  14'5  of  sulphur.f 
Antimoni.  ^*  Antimouiated  silver  ore  was  analysed  by  Kiaproth  in 
itcd  tilvcr.  the  following  manner :  100  parts  of  it  were  boiled  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  residuum,  washed  and  dried,  was  26. 
These  26  were  digested  in  nitro^muriatic  acid.    The  re* 

•  Kiaproth,  iii.  175.  f  Ibid.  L  179. 
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siduum  now  weighed  IS  (so  that  IS  had  been  dissolved,)  Oiap.iy. 
12  of  which  were  sulphur,  and  burnt  away,  leaving  behind  ^*-*y— ^ 
them  one  part  of  silica.  The  nitro-muriatiG  solution,  when 
diluted  largely  with  water,  let  fall  a  precipitate  which 
weighed  13  (or  10  of  pure  antimony,)  and  had  the  proper- 
ties of  oxide  of  antimony ;  for  they  did  not  ev^>orate  till 
heated  to  redness,  but  at  that  temperature  were  dissipated 
in  a  grey  smoke. 

The  nitric  solution  was  green.  Common  salt  occasioned 
a  precipitate  which  weighed  87*75,  equivalent  to  65*81  of 
pure  silver.  After  the  separation  of  this  muriate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  soda  occasioned  no  preeipitate.  Therefore  the 
solution  contained  no  lead.  When  supersaturated  with 
soda,  a  grey  precipitate  fell,  weighing  five  parts.  On  burn- 
ing coals  this  precipitate  gave  out  an  arsenical  smell.  It 
was  redissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  sulphureted  alkali  occasioned 
a  smutty  brown  precipitate ;  and  prussic  alkali  a  prusfiuin 
blue,  which,  after  torrefaction,  was  magnetic.  Hence  he 
concluded,  that  these  five  parts  were  a  combination  of  iron 
and  arsenic  acid. 

The  nitric  solution  which  had  been  supersaturated  with 
ammonia  was  blue ;  he  therefore  suspected  that  it  contained 
copper.  To  discover  this,  he  saturated  it  with  sulpl^uric 
acid,  and  put  into  it  a  polished  plate  of  iron.  The  quan- 
tity of  copper  was  so  small,  that  none  could  be  collected  on 
the  iron.* 

5.  Black  silver  ore  may  be  analysed  as  No.  2,  separating  Bttck  tilnr 
the  copper,  if  any  be  present,  by  means  of  an  iron  plate^  ^'^ 

and  estimating  the  carbonic  acid  that  escapes  when  the  ore 
is  heated  or  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

6.  Red  silver  ore  was  analysed  by  Vauquelin  in  the  fol-  Red  silver 
lowing  manner:  one  hundred  pans  of  it  were  digested  in***» 
500  parts  of  nitric  acid  previously  diluted  with  water.f  The 
undissolved  residuinn,  being  washed  and  dried,  weighed 
42*06.  Being  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  was  all  dis- 
solved except  14*66  parts  which  were  sulphur.  The  mu- 
riatic solution,  when  diluted  with  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
deposited  a  white  powder,  which  weighed  21*25,  and  was 

*  Klaproth,  Beitrage,  i.  163. 

t  No  effervescence  occurred  during  the  solution ;  a  proof  that  the 
metals  esisted  m  the  ere  in  the  state  of  oxides. 
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Book  IIL  oxide  of  antimony.  The  nitric  acid  solution  remained  stiU 
^■■V"^  to  be  examined.  Muriatic  acid  occasioned  a  heavy  preci- 
pitate, which  weighed  72*66  parts,  and  which  was  muriate 
of  silver.  Reagents  showed  that  the  acid  retained  no  other 
substance  in  solution.  * 
Cbkride,  8.  Chloride  of  silver  was  analysed  by  Klaproth  in  the 
following  manner:  one  hundred  parts  of  it  were  mixed 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
melted  together  in  a  glass  retort.  The  mass  was  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  A  residuum  remained, 
which  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  a 
red  powder ;  which,  treated  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  was 
dissolved,  except  a  little  chloride  of  silver,  which,  when 
reduced,  yielded  '5  of  pure  silver.  Ammonia  precipitated 
firom  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  ^'5  parts  of  oxide  of  iron. 
The  nitric  solution  was  precipitated  by  common  salt;  the 
chloride  of  silver,  thus  obtained,  yielded,  when  reduced, 
67*25  of  pure  silver. 

The  original  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaline  mass  was 
saturated  with  acetic  acid,  on  which  it  deposited  1*75  parts 
of  alumina.  The  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  mass  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the 
acetate  of  potash.  The  residuum,  amounting  to  58*75 
parts,  was  dissolved  in  water;  and  being  treated  with 
muriate  of  barytes,  15  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes  precipi- 
tated, indicating  the  presence  of  about  '5  of  sulphuric  acid, 
or  0*75  sulphate  of  potash.  The  remaining  58  parts  were 
muriate  of  potash,  indicating  about  21  parts  of  muriatic 
acid.f 

4.  Ores  of  Mercury » 

Nftivemei*     !•  Native  mercury  and  amalgam  maybe  dissolved  in 
^''T*  nitric  acid.     The  gold,  if  any  be  present,  remains  in  the 

state  of  powder,  and  may  be  estimated  by  its  weight  The 
afiusion  of  water  precipitates  the  bismuth,  if  the  solution 
happens  to  contain  any.  Common  salt  precipitates  the 
silver,  and  also  part  of  the  mercury ;  but  the  latter  may  be 
r^is^olvcd  by  a  sufficient  q^c^ltity  of  water,  or,  whipb  is  &r 
better,  of  oxy-muriatic  acid,  while  the  muriate  of  silver 
remains  insoluble.     Lastly,   the  mercury  may  be  precipi- 


*  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xyii.  p.  S.  f  Klaprotb,  Beitraffe,  i.  ISS. 
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tated  \)y  sulphate  of  iron,  and  estimated.*     Or  the  mercury  Chtp.  iv. 
Jnay  be  separated  at  once  from  the  ore  by  distillation.  ^^■""V^ 

2.  Cinnabar  may  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  assisted  Cinoabtr* 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  sulphur  partly 
separates,  and  may  be  weighed,  and  is  partly  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid;  which  may  be  separated  by  muriate  of 
barytes,  and  the  portion  of  sulphur  ascertained.  The  mer- 
cury may  be  separated  by  distilling  a  portion  of  the  ore 

with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  f 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  hepatic  ore  is  conducted  in  a  simi-  HefMtie 
lar  way.     The  small  portion  offoreign  bodies  are  to  be  as-  ®"» 
certained  by  the  processes  already  laid  down.  X 

4.  Muriate  of  mercury  may  be  digested  in  muriatic  acid  Muriate^ 
till  the  whole  is  dissolved.     Muriate  of  barytes  precipitates 

the  sulphuric  acid,  100  parts  of  which  are  equivalent  to 
186  of  sulphate  of  mercury ;  and  the  proportion  of  this  salt 
being  known,  we  have  that  of  the  muriate.  $  Or,  perhaps, 
a  better  mode  of  analysis  would  be  to  boil  the  salt  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  till  it  is  decomposed. 

5.  Ores  of  Copper, 

1.  Native  copper  sometimes  contains  gold,  silver,  or  iron.  Native  cop« 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the  gold  remains  in  tlie  P^'» 
state  of  a  blackish  or  rather  violet-coloured  powder;   the 

silver  may  be  separated  by  a  polished  plate  of  copper  (or 
it  may  be  precipitated  from  a  separate  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion by  conmion  salt) ;  the  iron  may  be  separated  by  boil- 
ing the  solution  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residuum  with 
water.  By  this  process,  the  nitrate  of  iron  is  decomposed ; 
the  oxide  of  iron  remains,  while  the  water  dissolves  the  ni- 
trate of  copper.  II  This  last  salt  may  be  decomposed  by 
boiling  it  with  potash ;  the  precipitate,  dried  in  a  red  heat, 
is  black  oxide  of  copper.  One  hundred  parts  of  it  denote 
80  of  metallic  copper.** 

2.  Sulphuret  of  copper  may  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  Sulphaiti^ 
by  the  help  of  nitric  acid.     Part  of  the  sulphur  separates, 

p^  is  acidified.      The  solution  being   divided  into  two 

t  BergmaD,  ii.  421.  f  Klaproth,  Gehlen's  Jour.  v.  436. 

t  See  the  analysis  by  Klaproth,  Gehlen's  Jour.  v.  437. 
S  Bergman,  ii.  4^.  ||  Ibid.  ii.  437. 

**  Cbebevix,  Phil.  Trans.  laOl,  p.  809. 
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Muriatic  acid  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  digestion  con-  Chap.  iv. 
tinned  till  the  whole  be  dissolved.*  Muriate  of  barytes  is  ^■^-v-^ 
then  to  be  added  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid ;  100  of 
the  dried  precipitate  indicates  14'5  of  sulphur.  If  the  solu* 
tion  contains  only  iron,  it  may  be  precipitated  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  calcined  to  redness,  and  weighed.  But  if 
earths  or  manganese  be  present,  we  must  proceed  by  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  First  Section  of  this  Chapter. 

2.  If  the  oxides  of  iron  be  pure,  that  is  to  say,  contain  Oxides, 
nothing  but  iron,  we  have  only  to  dissolve  them  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  precipitate  them  as  above.     But  it  is  very  seldom 

that  ores  possess  this  perfect  degree  of  purity.  The  iron 
is  usually  combined  with  manganese,  alumina,  silica,  or  with 
all  of  these  together.  The  analysis  is  to  be  conducted  ex- 
actly according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  First  Section 
of  this  Chapter. 

3.  The  sparry  iron  ore  may  be  analysed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, excepting  only  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  se- 
parated by  distillation  or  solution  in  close  vessels,  and  esti- 
mated by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  the 
last  Book.f 

4.  Arseniate  of  iron  was  analysed  by  Mr.  Chenevix  in  the  Arscniatc, 
following  manner:  100 parts  of  it  were  boiled  with  potash 

till  the  arsenic  acid  was  separated.  Nitrate  of  lead  was 
mixed  with  the  solution;  100  paru  of  the  precipitate  indi- 
cated S3  of  arsaiic  acid.  That  portion  of  the  ore  which 
eluded  the  action  of  the  potash  was  treated  with  muriatic 
acid;  the  undissolved  residuum  was  silica.  The  muriatic 
acid  was  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  The  iron  precipi- 
tated ;  but  the  copper  was  dissolved  by  the  ammonia,  f 

7.  OresofTiru 

For  the  method  of  analysing  the  ores  of  tin  we  are  in- 
debted solely  to  Klaproth ;  the  mode  of  analysis  indicated 
by  Bergman  does  not  succeed. 

1.  TTie  sulphuret  of  tin  was  thus  analysed  by  Klaproth:  Sulphuret, 
120  parts  of  the  ore  were  digested  with  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
Forty-three  parts  remained    undissolved.     Of  these,  30 

•  If  any  siliceous  gangue  be  mixed  with  the  ore,  of  course  it  will  re* 
main  undissolved,  and  must  be  aitalysed  M;eording  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  First  Section  of  this  ChajMier. ' 

t  See  vol.  iii.  p.  223.  t  PhU.  Tmiif.  1801»  p.  S19. 
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Book  III.  burnt  away  with  a  blue  flame,  and  were  sulphur;  of  the 
^■"v*-^  remaining  13,  eight  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.     The 
undissolved  five  were  heated  with  wax,  and  yielded  a  grain 
of  iron  attracted  by  the  raagncU    The  rest  was  a  mixture  c^ 
alumina  and  silica.     The  nitro-muriatic  solution  was  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  potash,  and  the  precipitate  redis- 
solved  in  muriatic  acid.     A  cylinder  of  tin  precipitated  44 
parts  *  of  copper  from  this  solution,  and  lost  itself  89  parts 
of  its  weight     A  cylinder  of  zinc  precipitated  130  parts  of 
tin ;  so  that,  deducting  the  89  parts  of  tin  dissolved  during 
the  precipitation  of  tlie  copper,  41  remain  for  the  tin  con* 
tained  in  the  orcf 
Tla-tioiie.       2.  Tin-stone  was  thus  analysed  by  the  same  celebrated 
chemist     One  hundred  parts  of  the  ore  were  heated  to  red- 
ness, with  600  parts  of  the  potash,  in  a  silver  crucible ;  and 
the  mixture  being  treated  with  warm  water,  1 1  parts  re- 
mained undissolved.    These  1 1,  by  a  repetition  of  the  treat- 
ment with  potash,  were  reduced  to  1-j.th.     This  small  resi- 
duum dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.     Zinc  precipitated  from 
the  solution  one-half  part  of  tin,  and  the  Prussian  alkali 
gave  a  blue  precipitate,  which  indicated  one-fourth  part  of 
iron. 

The  alkaline  solution  was  saturated  with  muriatic  acid; 
a  white  precipitate  appeared,  but  it  was  redissolved  by 
adding  more  acid.  The  whole  was  precipitated  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  The  precipitate,  which  had  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, was  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid :  and  a  cylinder  of 
zinc  being  inserted  into  the  solution,  77  of  tin  were  ob- 
tained, indicating  nearly  5)8  parts  of  oxide  of  tin.  | 

8.  Ores  of  Lead. 

Mphorec,  !•  Sulphuret  of  lead  usually  contains  a  little  silver,  and 
sometimes  also  antimony  and  zinc  It  may  be  treated  with 
diluted  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  only  the  sulphur  undis- 
solved, the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  and  its  puri^ 
determined  by  combustion.  If  antimony  be  present,  it  will 
either  remain  in  the  state  of  a  white  oxide,  or,  if  dissolved, 
it  will  be  precipitated  by  diluting  the  solution  with  water. 
Muriatic  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated 

*  One  part  of  this  was  found  to  be  tin,  by  digesting  it  in  nitric  aCid. 
t  Observations  on  the  Jfossils  of  CocnwaU,  p,  38.   English  Translation. 
t  Beitrage,  ii.  fU^ 
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till  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  portion.  Muriate  of  lead  and  of  Chap.iy. 
silver  precipitate.  The  first  of  these  may  be  dissolved  in  ''"v*^ 
boiling  water,  the  second  remains  insoluble.  Westrumb 
separated  the  muriate  of  silver  by  digesting  the  precipitate 
with  ammonia.  The  liquid  from  which  the  muriates  were 
separated  may  contain  iron,  zinc,  copper.  The  iron  may 
be  precipitated  by  ammonia  added  in  excess ;  the  copper, 
by  a  plate  of  zinc :  the  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  weighed ; 
subtracting  what  had  been  separated  from  the  plate  of  zinc. 

2.  Arseniated  lead  was  thus  analysed  by  Vauquelin :  Aneniiied 
100  parts  roasted  for  half  an  hour,  and  occasionally  treated      * 
with  a  little  tallow,  lost  38  parts,  which  were  considered  as 
oxide  of  arsenic.     The  residue  was  treated  with   concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  and  boiled  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     The  liquid  assumed  a  red  colour,    and  emitted 
abundance  of  chlorine  gas.     A  white  needle-form  salt  was 
deposited,  and  some  of  it  was  obtained  by  evaporation. 
This  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with  sulphate  of 
soda,  yielded  25  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead,   =  20*2  parts  of 
lead.     The  liquor  thus  freed  from  lead  was  treated  with 
ammonia.     The  precipitate  obtained  weighed  39  parts.     It 
<x>nsisted  of  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  oxide  of  arsenic. 
The  production  of  chlorine  induced  Vauquelin  to  consider 
the  lead  as  in  the  state  of  peroxide.* 

3.  Carbonate  of  lead  was  thus  analysed  by  Klaproth :  Carbooatc^ 
100  grains  were  thrown  into  200  grains  of  nitric  acid  di- 
luted with  300  grains  of  water.     It  dissolved  completely 

with  effervescence.  The  loss  of  weight  was  16  grains.  It 
was  equivalent  to  the  carbonic  acid.  The  solution,  which 
was  colourless,  was  diluted  with  water,  and  a  cylinder  of 
zinc  put  into  it.  In  24  hours  the  lead  was  precipitate  in 
the  metallic  state.  It  weighed  77  grains^  =  82  grains 
oxide. 

If  muriatic  acid  be  suspected,  it  may  be  easily  detected, 
and  its  weight  ascertained  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

4.  Sulphate  of  lead  was  thus  analysed  by  Klaproth :  100  Snlphtie, 
grains  of  the  ore,  heated  to  redness,  lost  two  grains,  which 

were  considered  as  water.  It  was  then  mixed  with  400 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 

*  Add.  deChim.  idiii.  86. 
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Book  in.  platiuuiipL  crucible.  .  The  reddish  yellow  maM  thusobtaiiied 

^""V*^  was  digested  in  water,  and  the  whole  tbrowto  on  a  filter. 
The  oxide  of  lead  thus  obtained  weighed  72  grains.  It 
was  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  One  grwi  of  oxide  of 
iron  remained  behind.  Into  the  solution  a  cylinder  of  zinc 
was  put.  The  lead  thrown  down  weighed  66^  grains. 
The  alkaline  solution  was  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid, 
and  then  treated  with  acetate  of  barytes.  The  sulphate  of 
•barytes  obtained  weighed  7S  grains,  which  Klaproth  oon- 
siders  as  indicating  25  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.* 

Phot^i^  5.  Phosphate  of  lead  was  thus  analysed  by  Klaproth : 
'  .100  grains  were  dissolTed  in  diluted  nitric  aeid.  Nitrate 
of  silver  dropped  into  the  solution  formed  a  precipitate 
weighing  11  grains,  s  1*7  grain  muriatic  acid.  The  so- 
lution was  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of 
lead  precipitated  weighed  106  grains,  =s  78*4  oxide  of  lead. 
The  solution  was  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of 
nitrate  of  barj^es,  and  then  almost  neutralized  with  am- 
monia. Acetate  of  lead  was  then  dropped  in.  The  phos- 
phate of  lead  which  precipitated  weighed  82  grains,  s  1 8*37 
phosphoric  acid.  The  solutioni  was  now  mixed  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  evaporated  .to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  washed 
in  alcohol.  The  alix>hol,  when  evaporated,  left  a  small 
residue,  which  dissolved  in  water,  and  formed  Prussian 
blue  with  prussiate  of  potash.  It  contained  about  -,i^  grain 
of  oxide  of  iron.f 

Moiybdate,  6.  Molybdate  of  lead  was  thus  analysed  by  Mr.  Hatchelt. 
The  ore  was  boiled  repeatedly  with  sulphuric  add  till  the 
acid  refused  to  dissolve  imy  more.  The  solution  contained 
the  molybdic  acid.  The  undissolved  powder  (sulphate  of 
lead)  was  boiled  for  an  hour  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
'  then  washed.  Nitric  acid  now  dissolved  it,  except  a  little 
silica.  The  lead  was  precipitated  from  this  solution  by 
sulphuric  acid;  after  which  ammonia  separated  a  little 
oxide  of  iron.  The  sulphuric  acid  solution  was  diluted 
with  16  parts  of  water,  and  saturated  with  ammonia;  a 
little  oxide  of  iron  gradually  precipitated.  The  solution 
was  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  strongly 
heated  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.     The  residuum 


Bftitrage,  iii.  163.  f  ^^^^'  l^^* 
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repeatedly  treated  with  nitric  acid  was  converted  into  yellow-  Chap.  ly. 
molybdic  acid.  ^^v*^ 

9.  Ores  of  Nickel. 

No  exact  method  of  analysing  the  ores  of  nickel  has  as 
yet  been  published. 

1.  Copper  nickel  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  by  Copper 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  sulphur  will  be  separated.  "*^*'*^» 
The  arsenic  may  be  afterwards  precipitated  by  the  affunon 
of  water.  A  plate  of  iron  will  expel  the  copper,  if  any  be 
present.  Precipitate  by  potash  added  in  excess,  and  boil 
the  precipitate,  which  will  separate  the  arsenic  and  sulphur 
completely.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  (previously  exposed 
moist  for  some  time  to  the  air)  in  acetic  acid,  and  add  an 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  iron  is  precipitated;  but  the 
cobalt  and  nickel  remain  in  solution.  Evaporate,  and  the 
cobalt  is  deposited ;  then  by  continuing  the  evaporation  to 
dryness  the  nickel  is  obtained. 

10.  Ores  of  Zinc. 

1.  Blende  may  be  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  which  Ri«nde, 
'will  separate  the  sulphur,  the  siliceous  gangue,  &c.    The 
purity  of  the  sulphur  is  to  be  ascertained  by  combustion, 

and  the  residuum  analysed  in  the  manner  formerly  de- 
cribed.  Precipitate  the  nitric  solution  by  soda,  redissolve 
in  muriatic  acid,  precipitate  the  copper  (if  any  be  present) 
by  a  plate  of  iron ;  separate  the  iron  by  adding  an  excess 
of  ammonia.*  The  zinc  now  only  remains  in  the  solution, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  redis* 
solving  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating  by  soda. 

2.  Calamine  may  be  digested  in  nitric  acid,  noting  the  Calamine, 
loss  of  weight  for  carbonic  acid,  and  the  insoluble  residuum 
boiled  with  muriatic  acid  repeatedly ;  what  remains  after 
dilution  with  boiling  water  is  silica.  The  nitric  solution 
contains  zinc,  and  probably  also  iron  and  alumina;  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  redissolve,  and  add  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  iron  and  alumina  either  remain  undissolved  or  are 
precipitated,  and  they  may  be  separated  by  potash.  The 
2inc  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid,  or  by  evaporation  to 
dryness.     The  muriatic  solution  probably  contains  iron 

*  Boil  this  precipitate  in  potash,  to  separate  the  alumina. 
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Book  m.   and  drnniM,  whkk  may  be  pndpilBted  by  Ae  nkt  al* 
^— v^  ready  laid  down. 

11.  Ores  of  jlttiimcnjf. 

Iteifcaa-  1«  Native  andmoDy  was  thus  analyaed  by  Klaprodi: 
100  grains  were  dige^ed  in  nitric  add  till  the  wli^  waa 
oonverted  into  a  white  powder.  When  the  acid  emitted 
no  longer  any  nitrons  gas,  the  mixtmre  was  diluted  with 
water  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  sointion  was  then 
treated  with  nitrate  of  siker.  The  precipitate  yidded  fay 
redaction  one  grain  €£  sflTer.  The  pmssiate  of  potadi 
direw  down  from  die  residnnm  scJntion  a  precipitate  which 
contained  ^th  grain  at  iron.  The  white  oxide  formed  fay 
the  nitric  add  was  digested  in  moriatic  add ;  the  whole  ' 
disK^Ted  and  formed  a  tianqiarent  sointion.  It  was  di- 
luted with  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  precipitate 
redissolTed  in  muriatic  add,  and  a  cylinder  of  one  put  into 
it.     The  antimony  obtained  wdg^ied  98  grains.* 

8.  Sulphnret  of  antimony  is  to  be  treated  with  nitro- 
muriatic  add.  The  sulphur  and  the  muriate  of  silver  (if 
any  silver  be  present)  will  remain.  Water  precipitates  the 
antimony;  sulphuric  add,  die  lead;  and  ammffliia,  the 
ircm. 
Eedofeof  5.  Kli^roth  analysed  die  red  OTe  crf* antimony  as  follows: 
***^*^^»  100  grains  were  digested  in  muriatic  acid  till  the  whole 
dissolved,  except  1^  grains  of  sulphur.  A  Utde  sulphuret 
of  antimony  rose  with  die  snlphureted  hydrogen  gas  ex- 
haled, and  was  deposited  in  the  beak  of  the  retort.  The 
solution  was  diluted  with  water.  The  whole  predpitated 
in  the  state  of  a  white  powder;  far  potash  threw  nothing 
from  the  liquid.  The  powder  was  redisscdved  in  muriatic 
acid,  an  excess  added,  and  the  solution  diluted.  A  plate 
of  iron  threw  down  67^  grains  of  antimony.  The  ore  then 
contained  78*3  grains  of  oxide  of  antimony.  One  hundred 
grains  of  the  ore  yielded  by  solution  in  muriatic  acid  87 
cubic  inches  of  sulphnreted  hjrdrogen  gas.  From  this 
Klaproth  concluded  that  it  contained  20  grains  of  sulphur.f 

12.  Ores  of  Bismuth. 

Nadfebis-       Native  bismuth  may  be  treated  with  nitric  add*    Re* 
auicb, 

•IUapnidviii.171.  t  Batnge,  11^479. 
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peiled  ooneentraticms  and  afiiinons  of  water  pn^cipitate  tlie  Chip.  iv. 
bismuth,  and  perhaps  the  arsenic;  but  .this  last  may  be  re-  ^"^ *v— ^ 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.    The  cobalt -remains,  and  may 
be  examined  by  the  rules  to  be  hereafter  laid  down.    The 
same  analysis  succeeds  with  the  other  ores  of  bismuth.    The 
sulphur  when  present  remains  undissolved. 

I  shall  give,  as  an  example  of  these  ores,  Klaproth's  ana- 
lysis of  a  sulphuret  of  bismuth.  Fifty  grains  of  the  ore 
were  digested  in  nrU^ic  acid.  The  whole  was  dissolved 
except  2^  grains  of  sulphur.  The  solution  being  diluted 
with  water,  a  white  powder  precipitated.  The  filtered  so- 
lution was  treated  with  common  salt :  at  first  it  produced 
no  change,  but  by  and  by  the  whole  became  milky.  Hie 
precipitate  consisted,  like  the  last,  of  oxide  of  bismuth. 
The  solution  continuing  clear  for  some  time,  indicated  that 
no  silver  was  present.  The  white  precipitate  was  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  light ;  an  additional  proof  that 
no  silver  was  present.*  * 

13.  Ores  of  Tellurium. 

Kli^roth  dissolved  the  white  gold  ore  of  Fatzbay  in  whice  gold 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  added  potash  in  excess  to  the  solu-  ^^* 
tion.  A  brown  precipitate  remained  undissolved,  which 
was  a  mixture  of  gold  and  iron.  It  was  re-dissolved  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  gold  first  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  then  the  iron  by  potash.  The  potash  in  the 
first  solution  being  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  oxide 
of  tellurium  precipitated.f 

The  other  ores  may  be  analysed  in  the  same  manner; 
only  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  the  potash  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  metals  of  which  it  conasts.  The 
rules  have  been  already  laid  down. 

14.  Ores  of  Arsenic. 

1.  Native  arsenic  may  be  treated  with  nitro-muriatic  Native  ar- 
acid.  The  silver  and  gold  remain;  the  first  in  the  state  of"^^^' 
a  muriate;  the* second  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
arsenic  may  be  precipitated  by  concentrating  the  nitric  solu- 
tion, and  then  diluting  with  water.  The  iron  may  then  be 
precipitated  by  ammonia. 

*  Beitrage,  i.  855.  f  CrelTs  Annals,  1798;  i.  95. 
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16.     Ores  of  Manganese.  Chap.  IV. 

1.  Barytated  manganese  was  treated  by  Vauquelin  with 
muriatic  acid;  chlorine  gas  passed  over,  and  the  whole  ^^pnese, 
was  dissolved  except  a  little  charcoal  and  silica.       Tlie 
solution  when  evaporated  yielded  crystals  of  muriate  of 
barytes.     These  were  separated ;  and  the  liquid,  evaporated 

to  dryness,  yielded  a  yellow  mass  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
tinging  its  "flame  with  yellow  brilliant  sparks.  The  pro- 
portion of  bar}'tes  was  ascertained  by  precipitating  it  in  the 
state  of  a  sulphate ;  the  manganese,  by  precipitating  it  by 
carbonate  of  potash.* 

2.  The  grey  ore  of  manganese  was  treated  by  the  same  Grey  ore  of 
chemist  with  muriatic  acid;  some  silica  remained  undis- "^■'^S"***** 
solved.     Carbonate  of  potash  was  added  to  the  solution. 

The  precipitate  was  at  first  white,  but  became  black  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  was  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolved  every  thing  but  the  manganese  and  iron  (if  any 
had  been  present.)  The  nitric  solution,  when  iQixcd  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  deposited  only  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  black  residuum  was  mixed  with  sugar,  and  treated 
with  nitric  acid.  The  solution  was  complete ;  therefore  no 
iron  was  present. 

The  same  processes  will  succeed  with  the  other  ores  of 
manganese.  When  iron  is  present,  it  may  be  se])arated 
either  as  above,  or  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  first 
Section  of  this  Chapter;  or  we  may  dissolve  the  mixture  in 
acetic  acidj  and  evaporate  to  dryness  two  or  three  times 
repeatedly.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  left  behind,  while  the 
acetate  of  manganese  continues  soluble  in  water. 

1 7.     Ores  of  Tungsten. 

1.  Wolfram  was  analysed  by  the  Elhuyarts,  and  by  v^olfram, 
Vauquelin  and  Hecht,  nearly  as  follows:  the  ore  was 
boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  and  thpn  digested  with  ammonia 
alternately  till  the  whole  was  dissolved.  The  ammoniacal 
solutions  being  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined,  left  the 
yellow  oxide  of  tungsten  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  mu- 
riatic solutions  were  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residuum  re-dissolved  in  water.  A 
little  silica  remained.     Carbonate  of  potash  precipitated  a 

*  Jour,  de  Min.  No.  xix.40. 
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•  S.  .Uranitic  ochre  may  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  Cbtp.iy. 
dissolTes  the  uraaiuniy  and  leaves  the  iron.  The  purity  of  ^^"^v"*^ 
the  iron  may  be  tried  by  the  rides  ah*eady  laid  down.  Uranitic 

•  3.  Green  mica  was  dissolved  by  Klaproth  .in  nitric  acid,  Grcea 
and  ammonia  added  in  excess  to  the  solution.  The  oxide  ni'>c«» 
of  uranium  was  precipitated ;  that  of  copper  retained. 

20.  Ores  of  Titanium. 

The  ores  of  titanium,  reduced  as  usual  to  a  fine  powder, 
are  to  be  fused  with  potash  or  its  carbonate.     The  melted 
mass  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water.    A  white  pre* 
cipitate  gradually  separates,  which  is  the  white  oxide  of 
titanium*      This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  analyse  the 
oxides ;  but  when  iron  and  silica  are  present,  the  following 
method  of  Chenevix  may  be  adopted :  saturate  the  alka-  Mentcha- 
line  solution  with  muriatic  acid.     White  oxide  of  titanium  °'^' 
precipitates.     Separate  the  precipitate^  and  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness.     Redissolve  the  residuum  in  water. 
The  'silica  remains  behind.     Precipitate  the  solution  by  an  - 
alkali ;  add  the  precipitate  to  the  white  oxide  obtained  at 
first,  and  dissolve  the  whole  in  sulphuric  acid.     From  this 
solution  phosphoric  acid  precipitates  the  titanium,    but 
leaves  the  iron.* 

The  species  which  contains  lime,  and  no  iron,  is  to  be 
fused  with  potash,  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
silica  separated  in  the  usual  way.  After  this  the  titanium  is 
first  to  be  sq)arated  from  the  muriatic  solution  by  ammo* 
nia;  and  afterwards  the  lime  by  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

21.  Ores  of  Chromium. 

1.  Vauquelin  analysed  the  chromate  of  lead  in  the  fol-  Cbromatc 
lowing  manner:  when  boiled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of ^^      ' 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  lively  effervescence  takes  place ;  the 
add  combines  with  the  potash ;  and  carbonate  of  lead  it 
formed,  and  remains  undissolved.    It  may  be  dissolved  in ' 
nitric  acid,  and  its  quantity  ascertained  by  precipitation 
with  sulphuric  acid.     Or  the  chromate  may  be  treated 
with  muriatic  acid ;  muriate  <^  lead  precipitates,  and  chro* 
mtc  acid  remains  in  solution.    This  process  must  be  re- 
peated till  the  whole  of  the  ore  is  decomposed.     There 

*  NicbolMo's  Jour.  V.  tag. 
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Book  III.  remains  in  solution  chromic  acid  mixed  with  a  little  mit« 
riatic,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  oxide  of 
silver. 

Chromate  2.  Tassaert  analysed  the  chromate  of  iron  as  follows  r 
it  was  melted  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  potash  in  a 
crucible.  The  resulting  mass  dissolved  in  water  except  a 
brown  powder.  This  residuum  was  treated  with  muriatic 
acid,  which  dissolved  a  part  of  it.  The  residuum  was 
treated,  as  at  first,  with  potash  and  muriatic  acid,  till  the 
whole  was  dissolved,  llie  alkaline  solution  contained  the 
chromic  acid ;  the  muriatic  solution  the  iron,  still  mixed 
with  a  little  chromium.  It  was  precipitated  by  ]x>tash, 
and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  that  alkali,  to  separate  the 
whole  of  the  chromic  acid.  What  remained  was  pure 
oxide  of  iron.  The  chromic  solutions  were  saturated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  nitrate  of  lead.  The  resulting 
precipitate  indicated  the  proportioti  of  chromic  acid;  for 
100  parts  of  chromate  of  lead  indicate  about  85  of  chromic 
acid. 


SECT.  IV. 

METHOD   OF  OBTAINING  PVKE   METALS. 

The  method  of  analysing  the  different  ores  with  pre- 
cision being  ascertained,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  obtain 
the  metals  in  a  state  of  purity,  which  is  often  necessary  for 
chemical  purposes.  In  this  Section  I  shall  give  a  short 
view  of  the  processes  commonly  employed  for  that  purpose. 

1.  Gold.  To  obtain  pure  gold,  we  have  only  to  dissolve 
the  gold  of  commerce  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  preci- 
pitate the  metal  by  dropping  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  the  powder  which  precipitates,  after  being  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  pure  gold. 

2.  Platinum.  Platinum  can  scarcely  be  obtained  per- 
fectly pure  in  the  malleable  state,  at  least  in  any  consider- 
able quantity ;  because  a  sufficient  heat  for  melting  it  can- 
not be  obtained.  But  its  powder  may  be  procured  pure 
from  the  muriate  of  platinum  and  ammonia,  prepar^  by 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  last  section.  This  salt  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  residuum,  if  necessary,  may 
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be  redissolved  in   nitro-muriatic  acidi    and  precipitated  Cbap.l 
again« 

3.  Silver.  Dissolve  the  silver  of  commerce  in  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitate  with  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  precipitate  is  pure  silver.  Or  precipitate  with  com- 
mon salt ;  form  the  precipitate  into  a  paste  with  soda ;  put 
it  into  a  crucible  lined  with  soda,  and  fuse  it  with  a  brisk 
heat     This  process  gives  a  button  of  pure  silver. 

4.  Merairy  may  be  obtained  pure  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  cinnabar  and  one  part  iron-filings  in  an  iron 
retort  The  mercury  comes  over,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
iron  remains  behind;  or  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  de- 
composed by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  heated  either 
by  itself  or  mixed  with  oil. 

5.  Copper  may  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
copper  precipitated  by  a  polished  plate  of  iron;  or  the 
black  oxide  of  copper,  obtained  by  decomposing  cuprated 
ammonia,  may  be  melted  with  its  own  weight  of  pounded 
glass  and  pitch. 

€.  Iron  can  scarcely  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  cai^ 
bon.  The  processes  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work  furnish  it  as  pure  as  it  can  be  procured. 

7.  Tin  may  be  obtained  pure  by  solution  in  strong  nitric 
acid;  the  peroxide  of  tin  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble- 
Let  it  be  digested  first  with  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards 
with  aqua  regia.  Mix  the  oxide  thus  purified  with  its 
weight  of  pitch  and  a  little  borax,  and  melt  it  in  a  cru- 
cible. 

8.  Lead  may  be  obtained  pure  from  the  carbonate  by 
solution  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  precipitation  by  a  cy- 
linder of  zinc ;  from  the  sulphuret^  by  solution  in  nitric 
acid,  mixing  the  solution  with  muriatic  acid,  and  crystal- 
lizing. The  crystals  of  muriate  of  lead  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
mass  is  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible  with  2-^  times  its  weight 
oi  black  flux. 

9.  Chemists  have  hitherto  fiuled  in  their  attempts  to 
obtain  nickel  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  The  great  di^ 
ficulty  is  to  separate  it  from  cobalt ;  upon  which  all  rea- 
gents have  nearly  the  same  action.  The  following  inge- 
nious method  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips :  dissolve 
the  nickel  of  commerce  ii;  nitric  acid  to  saturation.    Throw 
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powdsr^  and  tbrow  the  mixture  at  intervals  into  a  red  hot  Chap.  iy« 
crucible.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  tlirce  times:  The 
mixture  is  then  to  be  kept  in  a  strong  heat  for  an  hour, 
itirred  well,  then  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  black  flux,  and 
kept  in  the  strong  heat  of  a  forge  for  an  hour  longer.  Th« 
eobalt,  reduced  by  this  treatment,  is  still  impure.  It  is  to 
be  mixed  again  with  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  defla* 
grated  in  a  red  hot  crucible  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  By 
this  process  the  iron  is  peroxidized,  and  the  arsenic  acidi- 
fied. The  mass  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  the  oxide  of 
eobalt  separated  by  filtration.  This  oxide  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  fresh  portion 
of  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  the  mass  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat  Dilute  with  Water,  and  filter  to  separate  the  remains 
of  the  iron.  Precipitate  by  pure  potash,  and  reduce  the 
oxide.* 

16.  Manganese.  Digest  the  black  oxide  of  manganese 
repeatedly  in  nitric  acid ;  then  mix  it  with  sugar,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  nitric  acid.  Filter  the  solution,  precipitate  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  form  the  white  carbonate  thus  ob- 
tained into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible  well 
lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for  an  hour  to  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  forge. 

17.  Tungsten  was  obtained  by  Elhuyart  by  heating  the 
yellow  oxide  violently  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal: 
but  this  process  has  not  succeeded  with  other  chemists. 

18.  Molybdenum  may  be  obtained  by  forming  molybdic 
acid  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  heating  it  violently  in  a  cru- 
cible lined  with  charcoal. 

19.  Uranium  is  procured  by  forming  the  yellow  oxide  of 
that  metal  into  a  paste  with  oil,  drying  it  in  a  moderate 
heat,  putting  it  into  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  with  a 
litde  lamp-black  strewed  over  it.  After  luting  on  the  cover, 
it  is  to  be  heated,  at  first  gently,  and  then  violently,  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

20.  Titaniumj  in  a  very  small  proportion  indeed,  was  ob- 
tained in  the  metallic  state  by  mixing  together  100  parts  of 
the  red  oxide  of  the  metal,  50  parts  of  borax,  and  five 
parts  of  charcoal,  and  forming  die  mixture  into  a  paste 
with  oil.    This  paste  was  put  into  a  crucible  lined  with 

*  Jour,  de  Chim,  iv.  75. 
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look  III.  charcoal,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  violent 
heat  of  a  forge.* 

21.  Chromium  was  obtained  by  Vauquelin  in  the  metallic 
state,  by  putting  a  portion  of  chromic  acid  into  a  charcoal 
crucible,  inclosed  in  a  common  crucible  lined  with,  char- 
coal, and  exposing  it  for  an  hour  to  the  violent  heat  of  a 
forge. 

/22.  Cerium  is  easily  separated  from  the  other  substances 
with  which  it  is  combined  by  means  of  the  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. And  by  exposing  the  oxalate  of  cerium  to  a  red 
heat  the  oxide  of  cerium  is  obtained.  We  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  method  of  procuring  cerium  in  the  metallic 
state. 

23.  For  tantalum  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  said  on  the 
subject  when  treating  of  that  metal.  Vol.  I.  p.  556. 

*  A  beat  of  166^  W.  See  Vauquelin  and  Hecht,  Jour,  de  Min.  zt. 
20. 
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